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INFIDELITY    IN    LOVE. 


To  the  vulgar  there  is  but  one  infidelity — that  which,  in 
woman  at  least,  can  never  be  expiated  or  forgiven.  They 
know  not  the  thousand  shades  in  which  change  disguises 
itself — they  trace  not  the  fearful  progress  of  the  alienation 
of  the  heart  But  to  those  who  truly  and  deeply  love, 
there  is  an  infidelity  with  which  the  person  has  no  share. 
Like  ingratitude,  it  is  punished  by  no  laws.  We  are 
powerless  to  avenge  ourselves. 

When  two  persons  are  united  by  affection,  and  the  love 
of  the  one  survives  that  of  the  other,  who  can  measure  the 
anguish  of  the  unfortunate  who  watches  the  extinction  of 
a  Hght  which  nothing  can  reillumine  I  It  mostly  happens, 
too,  that  the  first  discovery  is  sudden.  There  is  a  deep 
trustfulness  in  a  loving  heart ;  it  is  blind  to  the  gradual 
decrease  of  sympathy — its  divine  charity  attribfites  the 
absent  eye,  the  chilling  word,  to  a  thousand  causes,  save 
the  true  one;  care — illness — some  worldly  trouble  — 
some  engrossing  thought ;  and  (poor  fool  that  it  is  I )  en- 
deavours by  additional  tenderness  to  compensate  for  the 
pain  that  is  not  of  its  own  causing.  Alas,  the  time  has 
come  when  it  can  no  longer  compensate  I  It  hath  ceased 
to  be  the  all-in-all  to  its  cruel  partner.  Custom  has 
brought  its  invariable  curse — and  indifference  gathers 
round  the  place  in  which  we  had  garnered  up  our  soul. 
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At  length  the  appalling  light  breaks  upon  us.     We  discover 
we  are  no  longer  loved.     And  what  remedy  have  we? 
None  I     Our  first,  our  natural  feeling  is  resentment.     We 
are  conscious  of  treachery  ;  this  ungrateful  heart  that  has 
fallen  from  us,  how  have  we  prized  and  treasured  it — how 
have  we  sought  to  shield  it  from  every  arrow — ^how  have 
we  pleased  ourselves,  in  solitude  and  in  absence,  with 
yearning  thoughts  of  its  faith  and  beauty; — now  it  is  ours 
no  more  I     Then  we  break  into  wild  reproaches — we  be- 
come exacting — we  watch  every  look — we  gauge  every 
action  —  we   are   unfortunate  —  we   weary  —  we    offend. 
These  our  agonies — our  impetuous  bursts  of  passion  — 
our  ironical  and  bitter  taunts,  to  which  we  half  expect,  as 
heretofore,  to  hear  the  soft  word  that  turneth  away  wrath 
— these  only  expedite  the  fatal  hour ;  they  are  new  crimes 
in  us ;  the  very  proofs  of  our  bitter  love  are  treasured  and 
repeated  as  reasons  why  we  should  be  loved  no  more : — 
as  if  without  a  throe,  without  a  murmur,  we  could  resign 
ourselves  to  so  great  a  loss.     Alas  I  it  is  with  fierce  con- 
vulsions that  the  temple  is  rent  in  twain,  and  we  hear  the 
Divinity  depart     Sometimes  we  stand  in  silence,  and  with 
a  full  heart,  gazing  upon  those  hard  cold  eyes  which  never 
again  can  melt  in  tenderness  upon  us.     And  our  silence  is 
dumb — its  eloquence  is  gone.     We  are  no  longer  under^ 
stood.     We  long  to  die  in  order  to  be  avenged.     We  half 
pray  for  some  great  misfortune,  some  agonising  illness,  that 
it  may  bring  to  us  our  soother  and  our  nurse.     We  say, 
*'  In  affliction  or  in  sickness  it  could  not  thus  desert  us." 
We  are  mistaken.     We  are  shelterless — the  roof  has  been 
taken  from  our  heads — we  are  exposed  to  any  and  every 
storm.     Then  comes  a  sharp  and  dread  sentiment  of  lone- 
liness and  insecurity.    We  are  left — weak  children — in 
the  dark.     We  are  bereft  more  irrevocably  than  by  death ; 
for  will  even  the  Hereafter,  that  unites  the  happy  dead 
who  die  lovingly,  restore  the  love  Ihat  has  perished>  ere 
life  be  dim  ? 

What  shall  we  do  ?  We  have  accustomed  ourselves  to 
love  and  to  be  loved.  Can  we  turn  to  new  ties,  and  seek 
in  another  that  which  is  extinct  in  one?  How  often  is 
such  a  resource  in  vain  I     Hav^  va  not  given  to  this — 
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the  treacherous  and  the  false  friend — the  best  jeara  of  our 
life— the  youth  of  our  hearts — the  flower  of  our  af- 
fections ?  Did  we  not  yield  up  the  harvest  ?  —  how  little  is 
there  left  for  another  to  glean  1  This  makes  the  crime  of 
the  moral  infidelity.  The  one  who  takes  away  fh>m  us  hhi 
or  her  love,  takes  from  us  also  the  love  of  all  else.  We 
have  no  longer,  perhaps,  the  youth  and  the  attractions  to 
engage  affection.  Once  we  might  have  chosen  out  of  the 
world — now  the  time  is  past.  Who  shall  love  us  in  oor 
sear  and  yellow  leaf,  as  in  that  time  when  we  had  most  the 
qualities  that  win  love  ?  It  was  a  beautiful  sentiment  of 
one  whom  her  lord  proposed  to  put  away — '^Give  me^ 
then,  back,"  said  she,  '<that  which  I  brought  to  you." 
And  the  man  answered  in  his  vulgar  coarseness  of  soul, 
*^  Your  fortune  shall  return  to  you."  **  I  thought  not  of 
fortune,"  said  the  lady ;  "  give  me  back  my  real  wealth — 
give  ibe  back  my  beauty  and  my  youth — give  me  back  the 
virginity  of  soul — give  me  back  the  cheerfel  mind*  and 
the  heart  that  had  never  been  disappointed." 

Yes;  it  is  of  these  that  the  unfaithful  rob  us,  when 
they  dismiss  us  back  upon  the  world,  and  tell  us  with  a 
bitter  mockery  to  form  new  ties.  In  proportion  to  the 
time  that  we  have  been  faithful — in  proportion  to  the 
feelings  we  have  sacrificed — in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of 
soul — of  affection,  of  devotion,  that  we  have  consumed, 
are  we  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of  atonement  else- 
where. But  this  is  not  all — the  other  occupations  of  the 
world  are  suddenly  made  stale  and  barren  to  us  1  the  daily 
avocations  of  life — the  common  pleasures — the  social  di- 
versions so  tame  in  themselves,  had  had  their  charm  when 
we  could  share,  and  talk  over,  them  with  another.  It  was 
sympathy  which  made  them  sweet the  sympathy  with- 
drawn they  are  nothing  to  us -^  worse  than  nothing.  The 
talk  has  become  the  tinkling  cymbal,  and  society  the  gal- 
lery of  pictures.  Ambition,  toil,  the  great  aims  of  life — 
even  these  abruptly  cease  to  excite.  What,  in  the  first 
place,  made  labour  grateful  and  smoothed  the  sharp  path- 
ways of  ambition  ?  Was  it  not  the  hope  that  their  rewards 
would  be  reflected  upon  another  self?  Now  there  is  no 
other  self  I     And,  in  the  second  place  (and  this  is  a  newer 
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coDsideratioD),  does  it  not  require  a  certain  calmness  and 
freedom  of  mind  for  great  efforts  ?  Persuaded  of  the  pos- 
session of  what  most  we  value,  we  can  look  abroad  with 
cheerfulness  and  hope ; — the  consciousness  of  a  treasure 
inexhaustible  by  external  failures,  makes  us  speculative 
and  bold.  Now,  all  things  are  coloured  by  our  despond- 
ency; our  self-esteem — that  necessary  incentive  to  glory 
— is  humbled  and  abased.  Our  pride  has  received  ajar- 
ring  and  bitter  shock.  We  no  longer  feel  that  we  are 
equal  to  stern  exertion.  We  wonder  at  what  we  have 
dared  before.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  when  Othello  be- 
lieves himself  betrayed,  the  occupations  of  his  whole  life 
suddenly  become  burthensome  and  abhorred. 
**  Farewell,"  he  saith, 


« 


Farewell  the  tranquil  mind !  farewell  content  t " 


And  then,  as  the  necessary  but  unconscious  link  in  the 
chain  of  thought,  he  continues  at  once — 

"  Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wan. 
That  make  ambition  virtue !  oh,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife, 
1  he  royal  banner  and  all  quality. 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
Farewell !  —  Othello^s  occupation  't  gone," 

But  there  is  another  and  a  more  permanent  result  from 
this  bitter  treason.  Our  trustfulness  in  human  nature  is 
diminished.  We  are  no  longer  the  credulous  enthusiasts 
of  good.  The  pillars  of  the  moral  world  seem  shaken. 
We  believe,  we  hope,  no  more  from  the  faith  of  others. 
If  the  one  whom  we  so  worshipped,  and  so  served — who 
knew  us  in  our  best  years — to  whom  we  have  offered 
countless,  daily  offerings — whom  we  put  in  our  heart  of 
hearts — against  whom  if  a  world  hinted,  we  had  braved  a 
world  —  if  this  one  has  deserted  us,  who  then  shall  be 
faithful  ? 

At  length,  we  begin  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  the 
worst ;  gradually  we  gather  the  moss  of  our  feelings  from 
this  heart  which  has  become  to  us  as  stone.     Our  pride 
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hardens  down  into  indifference.  Ceasing  to  be  loved,  we 
cease  to  love.  Seasons  may  roll  away,  all  other  feelings 
ebb  and  flow.  Ambition  may  change  into  apathy — gene- 
rosity may  sour  into  avarice — we  may  forget  the  enmities 
of  years  —  we  may  make  friends  of  foes ;  but  the  love  we 
have  lost  is  never  renewed.  On  that  dread  vacuum  of  the 
breast  the  temple  and  the  garden  rise  no  more : — ^that  feeling, 
be  it  hatred,  be  it  scorn,  be  it  indifference,  which  replaces 
love,  endures  to  the  last.  And,  altered  for  ever  to  the 
one — how  many  of  us  are  altered  for  ever  to  the  world ; — 
neither  so  cheerful,  nor  so  kind,  nor  so  active  in  good,  nor 
so  incredulous  of  evil  as  we  were  before  I  The  deluge  of 
Passion  has  rolled  back — the  earth  is  green  again.  But 
we  are  in  a  new  world.  And  the  new  world  is  but  the 
sepulchre  of  the  old. 
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THE  PLEASURES  OF  REPUTATION. 


Fi-HO-Ti  was  coDsidered  a  young  man  of  talents ;  he  led, 
in  Pekin,  a  happy  and  comfortable  life.  In  the  prime  of 
youth,  of  a  highly  respectable  family,  and  enjoying  a  most 
agreeable  competence,  he  was  exceedingly  popular  among 
the  gentlemen  whom  he  entertained  at  his  board,  and  the 
ladies  who  thought  he  might  propose.  Although  the  Chi- 
nese are  not  generally  sociable,  Fi-ho-ti  had  ventured  to 
set  the  fashion  of  giving  entertainments,  in  which  ceremony 
was  banished  for  mirth.  All  the  pleasures  of  life  were  at 
his  command :  he  drank,  though  without  excess,  the  cup  of 
enjoyment ; — ate,  laughed,  and  loved  his  fill.  No  man  in 
Pekin  was  more  awake  during  the  day,  or  enjoyed  a  serener 
slumber  during  the  night. 

In  an  evil  hour,  it  so  happened  that  Fi-ho-ti  discovered 
that  he  possessed  genius.  A  philosopher,  —  who,  being 
also  his  uncle,  had  the  double  right,  both  of  philosophy 
and  relationship,  to  say  every  thing  unpleasant  to  him,-^ 
took  it  into  his  head  to  be  very  indignant  at  the  happy 
life  which  Fi-ho-ti  so  peacefully  enjoyed. 

Accordingly,  one  beautiful  morning  he  visited  our  young 
Chin-Epicurean.  ,  He  found  him  in  his  summer-house, 
stretch^  on  luxurious  cushions,  quaffing  the  most  delicious 
tea,  in  the  finest  little  porcelain  cups  imaginable^  reading  a 
Chinese  novel,  and  enlivening  the  study,  from  time  to  time, 
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by  a  light  conversation  with  a  young  lady,  who  had  come 
to  visit  him. 

Our  philosopher  was  amazingly  shocked  at  the  prospect 
of  so  much  comfort.  Nothing  could  be  more  unphiloso- 
phical ;  for  the  duty  of  Philosophy  being  to  charm  us  with 
life,  she  is  anxious,  in  the  first  place,  to  make  it  a  burden 
to  us.  The  goddess  is  enamoured  of  Patience,  but  indig- 
nant at  Pleasure. 

Our  sage  was  a  man  very  much  disliked  and  very  much 
respected.  Fi-ho-ti  rose  from  his  cushions,  a  little  ashamed 
of  being  detected  in  so  agreeable  an  indolence,  and  reminded 
for  the  first  time  of  the  maxims  of  Chinese  morality,  which 
hold  it  highly  improper  for  a  gentleman  to  be  seen  with  a 
lady.  The  novel  fell  from  his  hand ;  and  the  young  lady, 
frightened  at  the  long  beard  and  the  long  nails  of  the  philo- 
sopher, would  have  run  away,  if  her  feet  would  have  allowed 
her :  as  it  was,  she  summoned  her  attendants,  and  hastened 
to  complain  to  her  friends  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
pleasantest  tites-d^tStes  can  be  spoilt,  when  young  men  are 
so  unfortunate  as  to  have  philosophers  for  uncles. 

The  mandarin, — for  Fi-ho-ti's  visitor  enjoyed  no  less  a 
dignity,  and  was  entitled  to  wear  a  blue  globe  in  his  cap,* 
— seeing  the  coast  clear,  hemmed  three  times,  and  com- 
menced his  avuncular  admonitions. 

"  Are  you  not  ashamed,  young  man,"  said  he,  "  of  the 
life  that  you  lead  ? — are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  so  indo- 
lent and  so  happy  ?  You  possess  talents ;  you  are  in  the 
prime  of  youth,  you  have  already  attained  the  rank  of 
Keu-jin  ;f — are  you  deaf  to  the  noble  voice  of  ambition  ? 
Your  country  calls  upon  you  for  exertion, — seek  to  distin- 
guish your  name, — ^recollect  the  example  of  Confucius,—- 
give  ypurself  up  to  study, — be  wise  and  be  great." 

Much  more  to  this  effect  spoke  the  mandarin,  for  he 
loved  to  hear  himself  talk  ;  and,  like  all  men  privileged  to 
give  advice,  he  fancied  that  he  was  wonderfully  eloquent. 
In  this  instance,  his  vanity  did  not  deceive  him ;  for  it  was 


*  The  distinction  of  mandarins  of  the  third  and  fourth  order, 
f  A  collegiate  grade,  which  renders  those  who  attain  it  eligible  to 
offiees  of  state. 
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the  vanity  of  another  that  he  addressed.  Fi-ho*ti  was 
moTed ;  he  felt  he  had  been  very  foolish  to  be  happy  so 
loQg.  Visions  of  disquietude  and  fame  floated  before  him: 
he  listened  with  attention  to  the  exhortations  of  the  philo- 
sopher ;  he  resolved  to  distinguish  himself,  and  to  be  wise. 

The  mandarin  was  charmed  with  the  success  of  his 
visit ;  it  was  a  great  triumph  to  disturb  so  much  enjoyment. 
He  went  home,  and  commenced  a  tract  upon  the  advan- 
t^gen  of  philosophy. 

Every  one  knows  that  in  China  learning  alone  is  the 
passport  to  the  offices  of  state :  what  rank  and  fortune  are 
in  other  countries,  learning  is  in  the  Celestial  Empire.  Fi- 
ho-ti  surrendered  himself  lo  Knowledge.  He  retired  to  a 
solitary  cavern,  near  upon  Kai-fon-gu ;  he  filled  his  retreat 
with  books  and  instruments  of  science  ;  he  renounced  all 
social  intercourse ;  the  herbs  of  the  plain  and  the  water  of 
the  q[>ring  sufficed  the  tastes  hitherto  accustomed  to  the 
most  delicious  viands  of  Pekin.  Forgetful  of  love  and  of 
pleasure,  he  consigned  three  of  the  fairest  years  of  his  exis- 
tence to  uninterrupted  labour.  He  instructed  himself — he 
imagined  he  was  capable  of  instructing  others. 

Fired  with  increasing  ambition,  our  student  returned  to 
Pekin.  He  composed  a  work,  which,  though  light  and 
witty  enough  to  charm  the  gay,  was  the  origin  of  a  new 
school  of  philosophy.  It  was  at  once  bold  and  polished ; 
and  the  oldest  mandarin  or  the  youngest  beauty  of  Pekin 
could  equally  appreciate  and  enjoy  it.  In  one  word,  Fi-ho- 
ti*8  book  became  the  rage, — Fi-ho-ti  was  the  author  of  his 
day. 

Delighted  by  the  novelty  of  literary  applause,  our  young 
student  more  than  ever  resigned  himself  to  literary  pur- 
suits. He  wrote  again,  and  again  succeeded; — all  the 
w4Mid  declared  that  Fi-ho-ti  had  established  his  reputation, 
and  he  obtained  the  das^zling  distinction  of  Bin«S2e. 

Was  Fi-ho-ti  the  happier  for  his  reputation  ?  You  shall 
judge. 

He  went  to  call  upon  his  uncle,  the  mandarin.  Ha 
imagined  the  mandarin  would  be  delighted  to  find  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  admonitions.  The  philosopher  received  him 
witb  9k  frigid  embarrassment     He  talked  oTtha  weather 
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and  the  emperor, — the  hist  pagoda  and  the  new  fashion  in 
tea-cups :  he  said  not  a  word  about  his  nephew's  books. 
Fi-ho-ti  was  piqued;  he  introduced  the  subject  of  his  own 
accord. 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  philosopher,  dryly,  **  I  understand  you 
have  written  something  that  pleases  the  women ;  no  doubt 
you  will  grow  solid  as  your  judgment  increases.  But,  to 
return  to  the  tea-cups " 

Fi-ho-ti  was  chagrined :  he  had  lost  the  affection  of  his 
learned  uncle  for  ever ;  for  he  was  now  considered  to  be 
more  learned  than  his  uncle  himself.  The  common  mor- 
tification in  success  is  to  find  that  your  own  family  usually 
hate  you  for  it  '<  My  uncle  no  longer  loves  me,"  thought 
he,  as  he  re-entered  his  palanquin.  '*  This  is  a  misfortune.*' 
Alas  I — it  was  the  effect  of  Reputation  ! 

The  heart  of  Fi-ho-ti  was  naturally  kind  and  genial ; 
though  the  thirst  of  pleasure  was  cooled  in  his  veins,  he 
still  cherished  the  social  desires  of  friendship.  He  sum- 
monad  once  more  around  him  the  comrades  of  his'  youth  : 
he  fancied  they,  at  least,  would  be  delighted  to  find  their 
friend  not  unworthy  of  their  affection.  He  received  them 
with  open  arms; — they  returned  his  greeting  with  shyness, 
and  an  awkward  affectation  of  sympathy  ;— their  conversa- 
tion no  longer  flowed  freely — ^they  were  afraid  of  commit- 
ting themselves  before  so  clever  a  man  ; — ^they  felt  they 
were  no  longer  with  an  equal,  and  yet  they  refused  to 
acknowledge  a  superior.  Fi-ho-ti  perceived,  with  indescrib- 
able grief,  that  a  wall  had  grown  up  between  himself  and 
the  companions  of  past  years  ;  their  pursuits,  their  feelings, 
were  no  longer  the  same.  They  were  not  proud  of  his 
success — ^they  were  jealous ;  the  friends  of  his  youth  were 
the  critics  of  his  manhood. 

"  This,  too,  is  a  misfortune,'*  thought  Fi-ho-ti,  as  he 
threw  himself  at  night  upon  his  couch.  Very  likely : — ^it 
was  the  effect  of  Reputation  I 

"  But  if  the  old  friends  are  no  more,  I  will  gain  new," 
thought  the  student.  <*  Men  of  the  same  pursuits  will  have 
the  same  sympathies.  I  aspire  to  be  a  sage :  I  will  court 
the  friendship  of  sages." 

This  was  a  notable  idea  of  Fi-ho-ti's.    He  surrounded 
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himself  with  the  authors,  the  wits,  and  the  wise  men  of 
Pekin.  They  ate  bis  dinners, — they  made  him  read  their 
manuscripts--^ and  a  bad  handwriting  in  Chinese  is  no 
trifle  I) — they  told  him  he  was  a  wonderful  genius, — and 
they  abused  him  anonymously  every  week  in  the  Pekin 
journals ;  for  China,  by  the  way,  is  perhaps  the  only  despot^ 
ism  in  the  wqrld  in  which  the  press  is  entirely  free.  The 
heart  of  Fi-ho-ti,  yearning  after  friendship,  found  it  impos- 
sible to  expect  a  single  friend  amongst  the  literati  of  China; 
they  were  all  too  much  engrossed  with  themselves  to 
dream  of  affection  for  another.  They  had  no  talk — no 
thought — ^no  feeling — except  that  which  expressed  love  for 
their  own  books,  and  hatred  for  the  books  of  their  contem- 
poraries. 

One  day  Fi-ho-ti  had  the  misfortune  to  break  his  leg. 
The  most  intimate  of  his  acquaintance  among  the  literati 
found  him  stretched  on  his  couch,  having  just  undergone 
the  operation  of  setting. 

**  Ah  I"  said  the  author,  "  how  very  unlucky — ^how  very 
unfortunate  I" 

"  You  are  extremely  obliging,"  said  Fi-ho-ti,  touched 
by  his  visitor's  evident  emotion. 

**Yes,  it  is  particularly  unlucky  that  your  accident 
should  occur  just  at  tliis  moment :  for  I  wanted  to  consult 
you  about  this  passage  in  my  new  book  before  it  is  pub- 
lished to-morrow  1" 

The  broken  leg  of  his  friend  seemed  to  the  author  only 
as  an  interruption  to  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  own  works. 

But,  above  all,  Fi-ho-ti  found  it  impossible  to  trust 
men  who  gave  the  worst  possible  character  of  each  other. 
If  you  believed  the  literati  themselves,  so  envious,  malig- 
nant, worthless,  unprincipled  a  set  of  men  as  the  literati  of 
Pekin  never  were  created  1  Every  new  acquaintance  he 
made  told  him  an  anecdote  of  an  old  acquaintance  which 
made  his  hair  stand  on  end.  Fi-ho-ti  began  to  be  alarmed. 
He  contracted  more  and  more  the  circle  of  his  society ; 
and  resolved  to  renounce  the  notion  of  friendship  amongst 
men  of  similar  pursuits. 

Even  in  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire the  writings  of  Fi-ho-ti  were  greatly  approved.    The 
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gentlemen  quoted  him  at  their  tea,  and  the  ladies  wondered 
whether  he  was  good-looking ;  but  this  applause — this  in- 
terest that  he  inspired — never  reached  the  ears  of  Fi-ho-ti. 
He  beheld  not  the  smiles  he  called  forth  by  his  wit,  nor 
the  tears  he  excited  by  his  pathos : — all  that  he  saw  of  the 
effects  of  his  reputation  was  in  the  abuse  he  receired  in 
the  Pekin  journals ;  he  there  read,  every  week  and  every 
month,  that  he  was  but  a  very  poor  sort  of  creature.     One 
journal  called  him  a  fool,  another  a  wretch ;  a  third  se- 
riously deposed  that  he  was  hump-backed ;  a  fourth  that  none 
of  his  sentiments  could  be  found  in  the  works  of  Confu- 
cius.   In  Pekin,  any  insinuation  of  originality  is  considered 
as  a  suspicion  of  the  most  unpardonable  guilt     Other 
journals,  indeed,  did  not  so  much  abuse  as  misrepresent 
him.     He  found  his  doctrines  twisted  into  all  manner  of 
shapes.     He  could  not  defend  them — for  it  is  not  dignified 
to  reply  to  all  the  Pekin  journals ;  but  he  was  assured  by 
his  flatterers  that  truth  would  ultimately  prevail,  and  pos- 
terity do  him  justice.     "  Alas  I"  thought  Fi-ho-ti,  "  am  I 
to  be  deemed  a  culprit  all  my  life,  in  order  that  I  may  be 
acquitted  after  death  ?     Is  there  no  justice  for  me  until  I 
am  past  the  power  of  malice  ?     Surely  this  is  a  misfor- 
tune !"     Very  likely : — ^it  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  Reputation! 

Fi-ho-ti  now  began  to  perceive  that  the  desire  of  fame 
was  a  chimera.  He  was  yet  credulous  enough  to  follow 
another  chimera,  equally  fallacious.  He  said  to  himself — 
*^  It  was  poor  and  vain  in  me  to  desire  to  shine.  Let  me 
raise  my  heart  to  a  more  noble  ambition  ; — let  me  desire 
only  to  instruct.'* 

Fraught  with  this  lody  notion,  Fi-ho-ti  now  conceived 
a  more  solid  and  a  graver  habit  of  mind:  he  became 
rigidly  conscientious  in  the  composition  of  his  works.  He 
no  longer  desired  to  write  what  was  brilliant,  but  to  dis- 
cover what  was  true.  He  erased,  without  mercy,  the  most 
lively  images — the  most  sparkling  aphorisms — if  even  a 
doubt  of  their  moral  utility  crossed  his  mind.  He  wasted 
two  additional  years  of  the  short  summer  of  youth :  he 
gave  the  fruits  of  his  labour  to  the  world  in  a  book  of  the 
most  elaborate  research,  the  only  object  of  which  was  to 
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enlighten  his  countrymeti.  <<  This,  at  least,  they  ^annot 
abuse,"  thought  he,  when  he  finished  the  last  line.  *  Ah  I 
how  much  was  he  mistaken  I 

Doubtless,  in  other  countries  the  public  are  remarkably 
grateful  to  any  author  for  correcting  their  prejudices  and 
combating  their  foibles ;  but  in  China,  attack  one  ortho- 
dox error,  prove  to  the  people  that  you  wish  to  elevate  and 
improve  them,  and  renounce  all  happiness,  all  tranquillity, 
for  the  rest  of  your  life  I 

Fi-ho-ti's  book  was  received  with  the  most  frigid  neg- 
lect by  the  philosophers, — First,  because  the  Pektn  philo- 
sophers are  visionaries,,  and  it  did  not  build  a  system  upon 
visions, — and  secondly,  because  of  Fi-ho-ti  himself  they 
were  exceedingly  jealous.  But  from  his  old  friends,  the 
journalists  of  Pekin — O  Fo  ! — ^with  whjLt  invective,  what 
calumny,  what  abuse  it  was  honoured  I  He  had  sought 
to  be  the  friend  of  his  race, — he  was  stigmatised  as  the 
direst  of  its  enemies.  He  was  accused  of  all  manner  of 
secret  designs  ;  the  painted  slippers  of  the  mandarins  were 
in  danger  ;  and  he  had  evidently  intended  to  muffle  all  the 
bells  of  the  grand  Pagoda  I  .  Alas  I  let  no  man  wish  to  be 
a  saint  unless  he  is  prepared  to  be  a  martyr. 

"  Is  this  injustice  ?  "  cried  Fi-ho-ti  to  his  flatterers. 
"  No,"  said  they,  with  one  voice ;  "  No,  Fi-ho-ti, — it  is 
Reputation  !" 

Thoroughly  disgusted  with  his  ambition,  Fi-ho-ti  now 
resolved  to  resign  himself  once  more  to  pleasure.  Again 
he  heard  music,  and  again  he  feasted  and  made  love.  In 
vain  I — ^the  zest,  the  appetite  was  gone.  The  sterner  pur- 
suits he  had  cultivated  of  late  years  had  rendered  his  mind 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  luxuries  of  frivolity.  He 
had  opened  a  gulf  between  himself  and  his  youth; — hi» 
heart  could  be  young  no  more. 

<^  One  faithful  breast  shall  console  me  for  all,"  thought 
he.  <<  Yang-y-se  is  beautiful  and  smiles  upon  me;  I  will 
woo  and  win  her." 

Fi-ho-ti  surrendered  his  whole  soul  to  the  new  passion 
he  had  conceived.  Yan^-y-se  listened  to  him  favourably. 
He  could  not. complain  of  cruelty  :  he  fancied  himself  be- 
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loved.  With  the  generous  and  unselfish  ardour  which 
belonged  to  his  early  character,  and  which  in  China  is  so 
especially  uncommon,  he  devoted  his  future  years  to,  he 
lavished  the  treasure  of  his  affections  upon,  the  object  of 
his  love.  For  some  weeks  he  enjoyed  a  dream  of  delight : 
he  woke  from  it  too  soon.  A  rival  beauty  was  willing 
to  attach  to  herself  the  wealthy  and  generous  Fi-ho-ti. 
"Why,"  said  she,  one  day,  "why  do  you  throw  yourself 
away  upon  Yang-y-se?  Do  you  fancy  she  loves  you? 
You  are  mistaken  :  she  has  no  heart ;  it  is  only  her  vanity 
that  makes  her  willing  to  admit  you  as  her  slave."  Fi-ho- 
ti  was  incredulous  and  indignant.  "  Read  this  letter," 
said  the  rival  beauty.  "  Yang-y-se  wrote  it  to  me  but  the 
other  day." 

Fi-ho-ti  read  as  follows : — 

"  We  had  a  charming  supper  with  the  gay  author  last 
night,  and  wished  much  for  you.  You  need  not  rally  me 
on  my  affection  for  him  ;  I  do  not  love  him,  but  I  am 
pleased  to  command  his  attentions :  in  a  word,  my  vanity 
is  flattered  with  the  notion  of  chaining  to  myself  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  persons  in  Pekin.  But  love — ah  I  thai 
is  quite  another  thing." 

Fi-ho-ti's  eyes  were  now  thoroughly  opened.  He 
recalled  a  thousand  little  instances  which  had  proved  that 
Yang-y-se  had  been  only  in  love  with  his  celebrity. 

He  saw  at  once  the  great  curse  of  distinction.  Be 
renowned,  and  you  can  never  be  loved  for  yourself !  As 
you  are  hated  not  for  your  vices  but  your  success,  so  are 
you  loved  not  for  your  talents  but  their  fame.  A  man 
who  has  reputation  is  like  a  tower  whose  height  is  estima- 
ted by  the  length  of  its  shadow.  The  sensitive  and  high- 
wrought  mind  of  Fi-ho-ti  now  gave  way  to  a  gloomy 
despondency.  Being  himself  misinterpreted,  calumniated, 
and  traduced  ;  and  feeling  that  none  loved  him  but  through 
vanity,  that  he  stood  alone  with  his  enemies  in  the  world, 
he  became  the  prey  to  misanthropy,  and  gnawed  by  per- 
petual suspicion.  He  distrusted  the  smiles  of  others.  The 
faces  of  men  seemed  to  him  as  masks ;  he  felt  every  where 
the  presence  of  deceit.     Yet  these  feelings  had  made  no 
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part  Off  his  early  character,  which  was  naturally  frank, 
joyous,  and  confiding.  Was  the  change  a  misfortune? 
Possibly ;  but  it  was  the  effect  of  Reputation  ! 

About  this  time,  too,  Fi«tho»ti  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the  severe  study  he  had  undergone.  His  health  gave 
way ;  his  nerves  were  shattered ;  he  was  in  that  terrible 
revolution  in  which  the  Mind — that  vindictive  labourer — 
wreaks  its  ire  upon  the  enfeebled  taskmaster,  the  Body. 
He  walked  the  ghost  of  his  former  self. 

One  day  he  was  standing  pensively  beside  one  of  the 
streams  that  intersect  the  gardens  of  Pekin,  and,  gazing 
upon  the  waters,  he  muttered  his  bitter  reveries.  <'  Ah  I  " 
tiiought  he,  ^*  why  was  I  ever  discontented  with  happiness  ? 
I  was  young,  rich,  cheerful;  and  life  to  me  was  a  per- 
petual holyday  :  my  friends  caressed  me,  my  mistress  loved 
me  for  myself.  No  one  hated,  or  maligned,  or  envied  me. 
Like  yon  leaf  upon  the  water,  my  soul  danced  merrily  over 
the  billows  of  existence.  But  courage,  my  heart !  I  have 
at  least  done  some  good ;  beuevolence  must  experience 
gratitude — ^young  Psi-ching,  for  instance  I  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  thinking  that  he  must  love  me ;  I  have  made 
his  ibrtune ;  I  have  brought  him  from  obscurity  into  re- 
pute: for  it  has  been  my  character  as  yet  never  to  be 
jealous  of  others  I  ** 

Psi-ching  was  a  young  poet,  who  had  been  secretary 
to  F14io-ti.  The  student  had  discovered  genius  and  insa- 
tiable ambition  in  the  young  man ;  he  had  directed  and 
advised  his  pursuits  ;  he  had  raised  him  into  fortune  and 
notice ;  he  had  enabled  him  to  marry  the  mistress  he  loved. 
Psi-ching  vowed  to  him  everlasting  gratitude. 

While  Fi-ho-ti  was  thus  consoling  himself  with  the  idea 
of  Psi-ching's  affection,  it  so  happened  that  Psi-ching,  and 
one  of  the  philosophers  of  the  day  whom  the  public  voice 
esteemed  second  to  Fi-ho-ti,  passed  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  A  tree  hid  Fi-ho-ti  from  their  sight;  they  were 
earnestly  conversing,  and  Fi-ho-ti  heard  his  own  name 
more  than  once  repeated. 

♦*  Yes,"  siud  Psi-ching,  "  poor  Fi-ho-ti  cannot  live  much 
longer ;  his  health  is  broken ;  you  will  lose  a  formidable 
rival  when  he  is  dead." 
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r'  The  philosopher  smiled.  ^' Why,  it  will  certainly  i>e 
a  stoDe  out  of  my  way.  You  are  constantly  with  him, 
I  think?" 

**  I  am.  He  is  a  charming  person ;  but  the  real  fact 
is,  that,  seeing  he  cannot  live  much  longer,  I  am  keeping 
a  journal  of  his  last  days :  in  a  word,  I  shall  write  the 
history  of  my  distinguished  friend.  I  think  it  will  take 
much,  and  have  a  prodigious  sale." 

The  talkers  passed  on.  ^ 

Fi-ho-ti  did  not  die  so  soon  as  was  expected,  and  Psi- 
ching  never  published  the  journal  from  which  he  antici- 
pated so  much  profit.  But  Fi-ho-ti  ceased  to  be  remark- 
able for  the  kindness  of  his  heart  and  the  philanthropy  of 
his  views.  He  was  rather  known  for  the  sourness  of  his 
temper  and  the  bitterness  of  his  satire. 

By  degrees  he  rose  into  public  eminence,  and  on  the 
accession  of  a  new  emperor,  Fi-ho-ti  was  commanded  to 
ask  any  favour  that  he  desired.  The  office  of  Tsung-tuh 
(or  viceroy)  of  the  rich  province  of  Che-kiang,  was  just  va- 
cant. The  courtiers  waited  breathless  to  hear  the  vacancy 
requested.  The  emperor  smiled  benignly — it  was  the 
post  he  secretly  intended  for  Fi-ho-ti.  **  Son  of  heaven, 
and  lord  of  a  myriad  of  years,"  said  the  favourite,  '*  suffer 
then  thy  servant  to  retire  into  one  of  the  monasteries  of 
Kai-fon-gu,  and — to  change  his  name  !  " 

The  last  hope  of  peace  that  was  left  to  Fi-ho-ti  was  to 
escape  from — ^his  Reputation. 
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Royalty  and  its  symbols  were  abolisked  in  France.  A 
showman  of  wild  beasts  possessed  an  immense  Bengal  tiger 
(the  pride  of  his  flock),  commonly  called  the  Royal  Tiger. 
What  did  our  showman  do? — Why,  he  knew  the  world, 
and  he  changed  the  name  of  the  beast  from  the  Tigrt 
Royal  to  the  Tigre  National  I  Horace  Walpole  was  par* 
ticularly  charmed  with  this  anecdote,  for  he  knew  the 
world  as  well  as  the  showman.  It  is  exactly  these  little 
things  —  the  happy  turn  of  a  phrase  —  a  well-timed  plea- 
santry (which  no  unobservant  man  ever  thinks  of),  that, 
while  seeming  humour,  are  in  reality  wisdom.  There  are 
changes  in  the  vein  of  wit  as  in  every  thing  else.  Sir  William 
Temple  tells  us,  that  on  the  return  of  Charles  IL  none  were 
more  out  of  fashion  than  the  old  Earl  of  Norwich,  who 
was  esteemed  the  greatest  wit  of  the  time  of  Cliarles  the 
First.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  Earl  of  Norwich  must  have 
wanted  knowledge  of  the  world ;  he  did  not  feel,  as  by  an 
instinct,  like  the  showman,  how  to  vary  an  epithet---4ie 
stuck  to  the  last  to  his  tigre  royal  / 

This  knowledge  of  the  world  baffles  our  calculations — 
it  does  not  always  require  experience.  Some  men  take  to 
it  intuitively ;  their  iirst  step  in  life  exhibits  the  same  pro- 
found mastery  over  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries — 
the  same  subtle  consideration — ^the  same  felicitous  address, 
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as  distinguish  the  close  of  their  career.  Congreve  had 
written  bis  comedies  at  twenty-five ;  and  Farquhar,  the 
Fielding  of  the  Drama,  died  young.  I  should  like,  above 
all  things,  a  veracious  account  of  the  childhood  of  Talley- 
rand. Wliat  a  world  of  shrewdness  may  he  have  vented 
in  trundling  his  hoop !  Shakspeare  has  given  us  the  mad- 
ness of  Hamlet  the  youth,  and  of  Lear  the  old  man — there 
is  a  deeper  wisdom  in  the  young  man's  thoughts  than  those 
of  the  old  man. 

Minds  early  accustomed  to  solitude  usually  make  the 
keenest  observers  of  the  world,  and  chiefly  for  this  reason 
— ^when  few  objects  are  presented  to  cAir  contemplation, 
we  seize  them — ^we  ruminate  over  them — we  think,  again 
and  again,  upon  all  the  features  they  present  to  our  exami- 
nation ;  and  we  thus  master  the  knowledge  of  the  great  book 
of  Mankind,  as  Eugene  Aram  mastered  that  of  Learning — 
by  studying  five  lines  at  a  time,  and  ceasing  not  from  our 
labour  till  those  are  thoroughly  acquired.  A  boy,  whose 
attention  has  not  been  distracted  by  a  multiplicity  of  ob- 
jects— who,  living  greatly  alone,  is  obliged  therefore  to 
think,  not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  diversion,  emerges  at  last 
into  the  world — a  shy  man,  but  a  deep  observer.  Accus- 
tomed to  reflection,  he  is  not  dazzled  by  novelty ;  while  it 
strikes  his  eye,  it  occupies  his  mind.  Hence,  if  he  sit 
down  to  describe  what  he  sees,  he  describes  it  justly  at 
once,  and  at  first ;  and  more  vividly,  perhaps,  than  he 
might  in  after-life,  because  it  is  newer  to  him.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  moral  eye  resembles  the  physical — by  custom 
familiarises  itself  with  delusion,  and  inverts  mechanically 
the  objects  presented  to  it,  till  the  deceit  becomes  more 
natural  than  nature  itself. 

There  are  men  who  say  they  know  the  world,  because 
they  know  its  vices.  Could  we  admit  this  claim,  what 
sage  would  rival  an  officer  at  Bow  Street,  or  the  turnkey 
at  Newgate?  This  would  indeed  be  knowledge  of  the 
world,  if  the  world  were  inhabited  only  by  rogues.  But 
pretenders  of  this  sort  are  as  bad  judges  of  our  minds  as  a 
physician  would  be  of  our  bodies,  if  he  had  never  seen  any 
but  those  in  a  diseased  state.  Such  a  man  would  fancy 
health  itself  a  disease  I     We  generally  find,  indeed,  that 
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men  are  governed  by  their  weaknesses^  not  their  vicesy  and 
those  weaknesses  are  often  the  most  amiable  part  about 
them.  The  wavering  Jaffier  betrays  his  friend  through 
a  weakness,  which  a  hardened  criminal  might  equally  have 
felty  and  which,  in  that  criminal,  might  have  been  the  origin 
of  his  guilt.  It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  weaknesses,  as 
by  a  glance,  that  serves  a  man  better  in  the  understanding 
and  conquest  of  his  species,  than  a  knowledge  of  the  vices 
to  which  they  lead — it  is  better  to  seize  the  one  cause  than 
ponder  over  the  thousand  effects.  It  is  the  former  know- 
ledge which  I  chiefly  call  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  It 
is  this  which  immortalised  Moliere  in  the  drama,  and  dis- 
tinguished Talleyrand  in  action.^ 

It  has  been  asked  whether  the  same  worldly  wisdom 
which  we  admire  in  a  writer  would,  had  occasion  brought 
him  prominently  forward,  have  made  him  equally  success- 
ful in  action  ?  Certainly  not,  as  a  necessary  consequence. 
Swift  was  the  most  sensible  writer  of  his  day,  and  one  of 
the  least  sensible  politicians,  in  the  selfish  sense — ^the  only 
sense  in  which  he  knew  it  —  of  the  word.  How  is  this 
difference  between  the  man  and  the  writer  to  be  accounted 
for?  Because,  in  the  writer,  the  infirmities  of  consti- 
tution are  either  concealed  or  decorated  by  genius  :  not  so 
in  the  man ;  fretfulness,  spleen,  morbid  sensitiveness,  eter- 
nally spoil  our  plans  in  life — but  they  often  give  an  interest 
to  oar  plans  on  paper.  To  shew  wisdom  in  a  book,  it  is 
but  necessary  that  we  should  possess  the  theoretical  wis- 
dom;  but  in  life  it  requires  not  only  the  theoretical  wisdom, 
but  the  practical  ability  to  act  up  to  it.  We  may  know 
exactly  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  we  may  not  have  the 
fortitude  to  do  it.  "  Now,"  says  the  shy  man  in  love,  "  I 
ought  to  go  and  talk  to  my  mistress — my  rival  is  with  her — 
I  ought  to  make  myself  as  agreeable  as  possible — I  ought 
to  throw  that  fellow  in  the  «hade  by  my  hons  mots  and  my 
compliments."  Does  he  do  so  ?  No !  he  sits  in  a  corner  and 
scowls  at  the  lady.  He  is  in  the  miserable  state  described 
by  Persius.  He  knows  what  is  good  and  cannot  perform 
it.  Yet  this  man,  if  an  author,  from  the  very  circumstance 
of  feeling  so  bitterly  that  his  constitution  is  stronger  than 
hb  reason,  would  have  made  his  lover  in  a  book  all  that 
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he  could  not  be  himself  in  realitj.  Hence  the  best  advisers 
of  our  conduct  are  often  those  who  are  the  least  prudent  in 
the  regulation  of  their  own.  Their  sense  is  clear  when  ex* 
erted  for  us,  but  vanity,  humour,  passion,  blind  them  when 
they  act  for  themselves. 

There  is  a  sort  of  wit  peculiar  to  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  we  usually  find  that  writers,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  the  most  exhibited  that  knowledge  in  their  books, 
are  also  commonly  esteemed  the  wittiest  authors  of  their 
country — Horace,  Plautus,  Molidre,  Le  Sage,  Voltaire, 
Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  Fielding,  Swift;*  and  this  is,  be- 
cause the  essence  of  the  most  refined  species  of  wit  is  irutk. 
Even  in  the  solenm  and  grave  Tacitus,  we  come  perpetu- 
ally to  sudden  turns — striking  points,  of  sententious  bril- 
liancy, which  make  us  smile,  from  the  depth  itself  of  their 
importance ; — an  aphorism  is  always  on  the  borders  of  an 
epigram.t 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  scarcely  any  very 
papular  author  of  great  imagination,  in  whose  works 
we  do  not  recognise  that  common  sense  which  is 
knowledge  of  the  world,  and  which  is  so  generally  sup- 
posed by  the  superficial  to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
imaginative  faculty.  When  an  author  does  not  possess  it 
eminently,  he  is  never  eminently  popular^  whatever  be  his 
fame.  Compare  Scott  and  Shelley,  the  two  most  imagina-- 
Hve  authors  of  their  time.  The  one,  in  his  wildest  flights, 
never  loses  sight  of  common  sense — ^there  is  an  affinity 
between  him  and  his  humblest  reader ;  nay,  the  more  dis- 
cursive the  flight,  the  closer  that  affinity  becomes.  We 
are  even  more  wrapped  in  the  author  when  he  is  with 
his  Spirits  of  the  Mountain  and  Fell  —  with  the  mighty 
dead  at  Melrose,  than  when  he  is  leading  us  through  the 
humours  of  a  guard-room,  or  confiding  to  us  the  interview 

*  Let  me  mention  two  political  writers  of  the  present  day — men 
equally  remarkable  for  their  wit  and  wisdom — Sidney  Smith,  and  the 
Editor  of  the  "  Examiner,"  Mr.  Fonblanque ;  the  latter  writer  (how. 
ever  we  may  differ  from  his  politics)  is  perhaps  the  greatest  master  of 
that  art  which  makes  "words  like  sharp  swords/'  that  our  age  has 
prodoced. 

t  And  every  one  will  recollect  the  sagacious  sneer  of  Gibbon. 
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of  lovers.  But  Shelley  disdained  common  sense.  Of  bis 
"Prince  Athanase"  we  have  no  earthlj  comprehension — 
with  his  '^Prometheus"  we  have  no  human  sympathies; 
and  the  grander  be  becomes,  the  less  popular  we  find  him. 
Writers  who  do  not,  in  theory,  know  their  kind,  may  be 
admired,  but  they  can  never  be  popular.  And  when  we 
hear  men  of  unquestionable  genius  complain  of  not  be- 
ing appreciated  by  the  herd,  it  is  because  tbey  are  not 
themselves  skilled  in  the  feelings  of  the  herd.  For  what  is 
knowledge  of  mankind,  but  the  knowledge  of  their  feelings, 
their  humours,  their  caprices,  their  passions? — Touch  these, 
and  you  gain  attention — develope  these,  and  you  have  con- 
quered your  audience. 

Among  writers  of  an  inferior  reputation  we  often  disco- 
ver a  sufficient  shrewdness  and  penetration  into  human 
foibles  to  startle  us  in  details,  while  they  cannot  carry  their 
knowledge  far  enough  to  please  us  on  the  whole.  They 
can  hit  off  some  feature  in  nature  by  a  happy  stroke,  but 
they  violate  all  the  likeness  before  they  have  concluded  the 
picture— -they  charm  us  with  a  reflection  and  revolt  us  by 
a  character.  Sir  John  Suckling  is  one  of  these  writers : 
his  correspondence  is  witty  and  thoughtful,  and  his  plays 
— but  little  known  in  comparison  with  his  songs — abound 
with  just  remarks  and  false  positions,  the  most  natural  lines 
and  the  most  improbable  inventions.  Two  persons  in  one 
of  these  plays  are  under  sentence  of  execution,  and  the  poet 
hits  off  the  vanity  of  the  one  by  a  stroke  worthy  of  a  much 
greater  dramatist. 

*^  I  have  something  troubles  me,'*  says  Pellagrin. 

"What's  that?"  asks  his  friend. 

"  The  people,"  replies  Pellagrin,  **  will  say,  as  we  go 
along,  *thou  art  the  properer  fellow  /*  " 

Had  the  whole  character  been  conceived  like  that  sen- 
tence, I  should  not  have  forgotten  the  name  of  the  play, 
and  instead  of  making  a  joke,  the  author  would  have  con- 
sunmiated  a  creation.  Both  Madame  de  Stael  and  Rousseau 
appear  to  me  to  have  possessed  this  sort  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge. Both  are  great  in  aphorisms,  and  feeble  in  realising 
conceptions  of  flesh  and  blood.  When  Madame  de  StaS 
tells  us  '*  that  great  losses,  so  far  from  binding  men  more 
doseiy  to  the  advantages  they  still  have  left,  at  once  looseni 
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all  ties  of  affection/'  she  speaks  like  one  versed  in  the  mys- 
teries of  the  human  heart,  and  expresses  exactly  what  she 
wishes  to  convey ;  but  when  she  draws  the  character  of 
Corinne's  lover,  she  not  only  confounds  all  the  moral  quali- 
ties into  one  impossible  compound,  but  she  utterly  fails  in 
what  she  evidently  attempts  to  picture.  The  proud,  sensi-* 
tive,  generous,  high-minded  Englishman,  with  a  soul  at  once 
alive  to  genius,  and  fearing  its  effect  —  daring  as  a  soldier, 
timid  as  a  man — the  slave  of  love  that  tells  him  to  scorn  the 
world,  and  of  opinion  that  tells  him  to  revere  it— this  is 
the  new,  the  delicate,  the  many-coloured  character  Madame 
de  Stael  conceived,  and  nothing  can  be  more  unlike  the 
heartless  and  whining  pedant  she  has  created. 

In  Rousseau's  '<  Julie,"  every  sentence  Lord  Edouard 
utters  is  full  of  beauty,  and  sometimes  of  depth,  and  yet  those' 
sentences  give  us  no  conception  of  the  utterer  himself. 
The  expressions  are  all  soul,  and  the  character  is  all  clay — 
nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  than  the  sentiments,  or  more 
heavy  than  the  speaker. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  graver  writers  have  not 
often  succeeded  in  plot  and  character  in  proportion  to  their 
success  in  the  allurement  of  reflection,  or  the  graces  of 
style.  While  Goldsmith  makes  us  acquainted  with  all  the 
personages  of  his  unrivalled  story — while  we  sit  at  the 
threshold  in  the  summer  evenings  and  sympathise  with 
the  good  vicar  in  his  laudable  zeal  for  monogamy — while 
ever  and  anon  we  steal  a  look  behind  through  the  lattice, 
and  smile  at  the  gay  Sophia,  who  is  playing  with  Dick,  or  fix. 
our  admiration  on  Olivia,  who  is  practising  an  air  against 
the  young  squire  comes — while  we  see  the  sturdy  Burchell 
crossing  the  stile,  and  striding  on  at  his  hearty  pace  with 
his  oak  cudgel  cutting  circles  in  the  air — ^nay,  while  we 
ride  with  Moses  to  make  his  bargains,  and  prick 
up  our  ears  when  Mr.  Jenkinson  begins  with  ^*Ay,  sir  I 
the  world  is  in  its  dotage;" — while  in  recalling  the  cha- 
racters of  that  immortal  tale,  we  are  recalling  the  memory 
of  so  many  living  persons  with  whom  we  have  dined,  and 
walked,  and  argued  —  we  behold  in  the  gloomy  *'  Ras- 
selas"  of  Goldsmith's  sager  contemporary  a  dim  successioa 
of  shadowy  images  without  life  or  identity — ^mere  machines 
for  the  grinding  of  morab,  and  the  nice  location  of  sonorous 
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phraseology.  Perhaps,  indeed,  Humour  is  an  essential  re- 
quisite in  the  flesh-and-blood  delineation  of  character;  and 
a  quick  perception  of  the  Ridiculous  is  necessary  to  the 
accurate  insight  into  the  True.  We  can  better  ascertain 
the  profundity  of  Machiavel  after  we  have  enjoyed  the  un- 
rivalled humour  of  his  novel. 

That  delightful  egotist  ~  half-good  fellow,  half-sage,  half- 
rake,  half-divine,  the  pet  gossip  of  philosophy,  the — in  one 
word — inimitable  and  un imitated  Montaigne,  insists  upon 
it  in  right  earnest,  that  contimial  cheerfulness  is  the  most 
indisputable  sign  of  Wisdom  ;  and  that  her  estate,  like 
that  of  things  in  the  regions  above  the  moon,  is  always 
calm,  cloudless,  and  serene.  And  in  the  same  essay  he 
recites  the  old  story  of  Demetrius  the  grammarian,  who, 
finding  in  the  temple  of  Delphos  a  knot  of  philosophers 
chatting  away  in  high  glee  and  comfort,  said,  *'l  am  greatly 
mistaken,  gentlemen,  or  by  your  pleasant  countenances  you 
are  not  engaged  in  any  very  profound  discourse."  Where- 
on Heracleon  answered  the  grammarian  with  a  "  Pshaw, 
my  good  friend  I  it  does  very  well  for  fellows  who  live  in 
a  perpetual  anxiety  to  know  whether  the  future  tense  of  the 
verb  BdUo  should  be  spelt  with  one  I  or  two,  to  knit  their 
brows  and  look  solemn ;  but  we  who  are  engaged  in  dis- 
coursing of  true  philosophy,  are  cheerful  as  a  matter  of 
course!"  Heracleon  the  magician  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  resolved  to  be  wise.  And  yet,  after  all,  it 
is  our  constitution  and  not  our  learning  that  makes  us  one 
thing  or  the  other — ^grave  or  gay,  lively  or  severe  !  We  may 
form  our  philosophy  in  one  school,  but  our  feelings  may 
impel  us  to  another ;  and  while  our  tenets  rejoice  with  De- 
mocritus,  our  hearts  may  despond  with  Heraclitus.  And, 
in  fact,  it  requires  not  only  all  that  our  wisdom  can  teach 
us,  but,  perhaps,  also  something  of  a  constitution  of  mind 
naturally  sanguine  and  elastic,  to  transmute  into  golden 
associations  the  baser  ores  of  our  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Deceit  and  Disappointment  are  but  sorry  stimulants  to  the 
Spirits  I  "  The  pleasure  of  the  honey  will  not  pay  for  the 
smart  of  the  sting.'** 

*  Jeremy  Taylor :  Sermon  vi.  Part  3. 
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As  we  know,  or  fancy  that  we  know,  mankind,  there  is 
a  certain  dimness  that  falls  upon  the  glory  of  all  we  see. 
"  The  lily  is  withered,  the  purple  of  the  violet  turned  into 
paleness;***  without  growing  perhaps  more  selfish,  we  con- 
tract the  circle  of  our  enjoyments.  We  do  not  hazard — ^we  do 
not  venture  as  we  once  did.     The  sea  that  rolls  before  us 
proficrs  to  our  curiosity  no  port  that  we  have  not  already 
seen.  About  this  time,  too,  our  ambition  changes  its  cha- 
racter— ^it  becomes  more  a  thing  of  custom  than  of  ardour. 
We  have  begun  our  career — shame  forbids  us  to  leave  it ; 
but  I  question  whether  any  man,  moderately  wise,  does  not 
see  how  small  is  the  reward  of  pursuit     Nay,  ask  the 
oldest,  the  most  hackneyed  adventurer  of  the  world,  and  you 
will  find  he  has  some  dream  at  his  heatt,  which  is  more 
cherished  than  all   the  honours  he  seeks — some  dream 
perhaps  of  a  happy  and  serene  retirement,  which  has  lain 
at  bis  breast  since  he  was  a  boy,  and  which  he  will  never 
realise.     The  trader  and  his  retreat  at  Highgate  are  but 
the  type  of  Walpole  and  his  palace  at  Houghton.     The 
worst  feature  in  our  knowledge  of  the  world  is,  that  we 
are  wise  to  little   purpose — ^we  penetrate  the  hearts  of 
others,  but  we  do  not  content  our  own.     Every  wise  man 
feels  that  he  ought  not  to  be  ambitious,  nor  covetous,  nor 
subject  to  emotion  ;  yet  the  wisest  go  on  toiling  and  burning 
to  the  last.  Men  who  have  declaimed  most  against  ambition 
have  been  among  the  most  ambitious ;  so  that,  at  the  best, 
we  only  become  wise  for  the  sake  of  writing  books  which 
the  world  seldom  values  till  we  are  dead — or  of  making 
laws  and  speeches,  which,  when  dead,  the  world  hastens  to 
forget.      <<  When  all  is  done,  human  life  is  at  the  greatest 
and  the  best  but  like  a  froward  child,  that  must  be  played 
with  and  humoured  a  little  to  keep  it  quiet  till  it  falls 
asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over."  f 

*  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  Contemplations  of  the  State  of  Man." 
t  Sir  William  Temple. 
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It  was  deep  night,  and  the  Magician  suddenly  stood 
before  me,  "  Arise,**  said  he,  "  and  let  us  go  forth  upon 
the  surface  of  the  world."  f  I  rose,  and  followed  the 
sorcerer  until  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  a  cavern.  Pur- 
suing its  subterranean  course  for  some  minutes, — with  the 
rushing  sound  of  imprisoned  waters  loud  and  wild  upon 
the  ear,  we  came  at  length  to  a  spot  where  the  atmosphere 
struck  upon  my  breath  with  a  chill  and  earthy  freshness ; 
and  presently,  through  a  fii$isure  in  the  rock,  the  sudden 
whiteness  of  the  moon  broke  in,  and  lit  up,  partially,  walls 
radiant  with  spars,  and  washed  by  a  deep  stream  that 
wound  its  mysterious  way  to  the  upper  air.     And  now, 

*  This  tale,  complete  in  itself,  is  extracted  from  a  work  at  present 
emde  and  nnfiniiihed,  but  which  I  may  hereafter  remodel  and  com- 
plete—a philosophical  Prose- Poem,  in  which,  through  the  means, 
sometimes  of  humour,  sometimes  of  terror,  certain  social  and  meta* 
physical  problems  will  be  worked  out.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  the 
chief  task  in  such  a  composition  would  be  to  avoid  any  imitation  of 
the  "Faust" 

f  The  Narrator  is  supposed  to  have  been  with  the  Magician  amidst 
tli«  cmverns  of  the  interior  of  the  Earth. 

D 
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gliding  through  the  chasm,  we  stood  in  a  broad  cell,  with 
its  lofty  arch  open  to  the  sea.  Column  and  spire  (brilliant 
with  various  crystallisations — spars  of  all  hues)  sprang 
lightly  up  on  either  side  of  this  cavern ;  and  with  a  leap 
and  a  mighty  voice,  the  stream,  whose  course  we  had  been 
tracking,  rushed  into  the  arms  of  the  great  Sea.  Along 
that  sea,  star  after  star  mirrored  its  solemn  lustre;  and 
the  moon,  clad  in  a  fuller  splendour  than  I  had  ever  before 
seen  gathered  round  her  melancholy  orb,  filled  the  cavern 
with  a  light,  that  was  to  the  light  of  day  what  the  life  of 
an  angel  is  to  that  of  a  mortal.  Passionless,  yet  tender — 
steadfast  —  mystic  —  unwavering — she  shone  upon  the 
glittering  spars,  and  made  a  holiness  of  the  very  air ;  and 
in  a  long  line,  from  the  cavern  to  the  verge  of  heaven, 
her  sweet  face  breathed  a  measured  and  quiet  joy  into  the 
rippling  billows — "smiles  of  the  sea."*  A  few  thin  and 
fleecy  clouds  alone-  varied  the  clear  expanse  of  the  hea- 
vens— and  they  rested,  like  the  cars  of  spirits,  far  on  the 
horizon.     And, 

"Beautiful,"  said  I,  "is  this  outward  world! — your 
dim  realms  beneath  have  nothing  to  compare  with  it. 
There  are  no  stars  in  the  temples  of  the  hidden  earth  — 
and  one  glimpse  from  the  lovely  moon  is  worth  all  the 
witchfires  and  meteors  of  the  giant  palaces  below." 

"  Thou  lookest,  young  mortal,"  said  the  Wizard  in  his 
mournful  voice,  "  over  my  native  shore.  Beside  that  sea 
stood  my  ancestral  halls — and  beneath  that  moon  first 
swelled  within  my  bosom  the  deep  tides  of  human  emo- 
tion— and  in  this  cavern,  whence  we  now  look  forth  on 
the  seas  and  heavens,  my  youth  passed  some  of  its  earnest 
hours  in  contemplations  of  that  high  and  starred  order 
which  your  lesser  race — clogged  with  the  mire  of  ages — 
never  know :  for  that  epoch  was  far  remote  in  those  ages 
which  even  tradition  scarcely  pierces.  Your  first  fathers 
— what  of  their  knowledge  know  ye? — what  of  their 
secrets  have  ye  retained  ?  Their  vast  and  dark  minds 
were  never  fathomed  by  the  plummet  of  your  researches. 
The  waves  of  the  Black  Night  have  swept  over  the  Ancient 

*  ^schjlas :  Pr<nnetheus, 
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World — and  all  that  you  can  guess  of  its  buried  glories 
are  from  the  shivered  fragments  that  ever  and  anon  Chance 
casts  upon  the  shores  of  the  modern  Time." 

**  Do  we  sink,  then,"  said  I,  "by  comparison  with  the 
men  of  those  distant  dates  ?  Is  not  our  lore  deeper  and 
more  certain  ?  Was  not  their  knowledge  the  ofikpring  of 
a  confused  and  labouring  conjecture  ?  Did  they  not  live 
among  dreams  and  shadows,  and  make  Truth  itself  the 
creature  of  a  fertile  Imagination  ?  " 

**  Nay,"  replied  the  shrouded  and  uncertain  form  be- 
side me,  *^  their  knowledge  pierced  into  the  heart  of 
things.  They  consulted  the  stars  —  but  it  was  to  measure 
the  dooms  of  earth;  and  could  we  raise  from  the  dust 
their  perished  scrolls,  you  would  behold  the  mirror  of 
the  living  times.  Their  prophecies  (wrung  from  the 
toil  and  rapture  of  those  powers  which  ye  suffer  to  sleep, 
quenched,  within  the  soul)  traversed  the  wilds  of  ages, 
and  pointed  out  among  savage  hordes  the  cities  and  laws 
of  empires  yet  to  be.  Ten  thousand  arts  have  mouldered 
from  the  earth,  and  Science  is  the  shadow  of  what  it 
was.  Young  mortal,  thou  hast  set  thine  heart  upon 
Wisdom — thou  hast  wasted  the  fresh  and  radiant  hours 
of  opening  life  amidst  the  wearying  thoughts  of  others : 
thou  hast  laboured  after  Knowledge,  and  in  that  labour 
the  healthful  hues  have  for  ever  left  thy  cheek,  and  age 
creeps  upon  the  core  while  the  dew  is  yet  upon  the  leaf: — 
and  for  this  labour — and  in  the  transport  and  the  vision 
that  the  soul's  labour  nurtures — thy  spirit  is  now  rapt 
from  its  fleshly  career  on  earth,  —  wandering  at  will 
amongst  the  dread  chasms  and  mines  wombed  within  the 
world, — breathing  a  vital  air  amongst  the  dead, — com- 
raded  by  Spirits  and  the  Powers  that  are  not  of  flesh, — 
and  catching,  by  imperfect  glimpse  and  shadowy  type, 
some  knowledge  of  the  arch  mysteries  of  Creation; — and 
thou  beholdest  in  me  and  in  my  science  that  which  thy 
learning  and  thy  fancy  tracked  not  before.  No  legend 
ever  chanced  upon  my  strange  and  solemn  being:  nor 
does  aught  of  my  nature  resemble  the  tales  of  Wizard  or 
Sorcerer  that  the  vulgar  fantasies  of  Superstition  have 
embodied.    Thou  hast  journeyed  over  a  land  without  a 
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chart,  and  in  which  even  Fable  has  hackneyed  not  the 
Truth.  Thou  would^t  learn  something  of  the  Being  thus 
permitted  to  thy  wonder; — be  it  so.  Under  these  spark- 
ling arches — and  before  my  ancestral  sea — and  beneath 
the  listening  ear  of  the  halting  Moon — thou  shalt  learn  a 
history  of  the  Antique  World." 

"  THE  TALE  OF  KOSEM  KESAMIM. 

"  Along  the  shores  which  for  thirty  centuries  no  human 
foot  has  trod,  and  upon  plains  where  now  not  one  stone 
stands  upcn  another,  tdling  even  of  decay — was  once  the 
city  and  the  empire  of  the  Wise  Kings ;  for  so  termed 
by  their  neighbours  were  the  monarchs  that  ruled  this 
country.  Generation  after  generation  they  had  toiled  to 
earn  and  preserve  that  name.  Amidst  the  gloom  of 
mysterious  temples  and  the  oracular  learning  of  the  star- 
read  priests,  the  youth  of  each  succeeding  king  was  reared 
into  a  grave  and  brooding  manhood.  Their  whole  lives 
were  mystery.  Wrapped  in  the  sepulchral  grandeur  of  the 
imperial  palace — seen  rarely — like  gods — they  sent  forth, 
as  from  a  cloud,  the  light  of  their  dread  but  benign  laws : 
the  courses  of  their  life  were  tracked  not — but  they 
were  believed  to  possess  the  power  over  the  seasons  and 
elements,  and  to  summon,  at  their  wilt,  the  large-winged 
spirits  that  walk  to  and  fro  across  the  earth,  governing, 
like  dreams,  with  a  vague  and  unpenetrated  power  the 
destinies  of  nations  and  the  ambition  of  kings. 

**  There  was  bom  to  this  imperial  race  a  son,  to  whom 
seer  and  king  alike  foretold  a  strange  and  preternatural 
destiny.  His  childhood  itself  was  of  a  silent,  stern,  and 
contemplative  nature.  And  his  learning,  even  in  his 
boyish  youth,  had  ransacked  all  that  the  grey  priests  could 
teach  him. 

**  But  the  passions  are  interwoven  deeply  with  the 
elements  of  thought.  And  real  wisdom  is  only  gained  by 
the  process  of  fierce  emotion.  Amidst  all  the  pursuits  of 
his  aspiring  mind,  the  heart  of  the  young  prince  burned 
with  a  thousand  passions  untold  and  unregulated." 

The  Magician  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  a 
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voice  far  different  from  the  eoTd  and  solemn  tone  in  which 
his  accents  were  usually  clothed,  he  broke  forth : — 

•*  O,  beautiful,  beyond  the  beauty  of  these  sicklied  and 
hoary  times,  was  the  beauty  of  Woman  in  the  young 
world !  The  glory  of  Eden  had  not  yet  departed  from 
her  face,  and  the  lustre  of  unwearied  Nature  glowed  alike 
upon  Earth  and  Earths  majestic  daughters.  Beauty  is 
youth's  idol,  and  in  the  breast  of  Gondorah,  for  so  was 
the  Prince  popularly  called  (his  higliec  and  mystic  titles 
may  not  be  revealed),  the  great  pas^on — the  great  yearn- 
ing— the  great  desire — was  for  the  Lovely  and  the  August 
— ^whatever  their  shape  or  mould.  Not  in  woman  only, 
but  in  all  things,  the  Beautiful  made  his  worship — wherever 
he  beheld  it,  the  image  of  the  Deity  was  gla$>8ed  on  his  ador- 
ing soul.  But  to  him — or  rather  to  myself — (if  memory 
retain  identity  through  the  shift  and  lapse  of  worlds ; 
making  me,  the  sanne  as  one  who,  utterly  dissimUar,  lived 
a  man  amongst  men,  long  ages  back) — to  me,  there  was 
yet  a  fiercer  and  more  absorbing  passion  than  leve,  or  the 
idolatry  of  Nature — Th«  desire  to  know  I  My  mind 
launched  itself  into  the  depth  of  Things — I  loved  step  after 
step  to  trace  Effect  to  its  first  Cau:«e.  Reason  was  a  chain 
from  heaven  to  earth,  and  every  link  led  me  to  aspire  to 
the  stars  themselves.  And  tlie  wisdom  of  my  wise  fathers 
was  mine;  I  knew  the  secret  of  the  elements,  and  could 
charm  them  into  slumber,  or  arouse  them  to  war.  The 
mysteries  of  that  dread  Chemistry  which  is  now  among 
the  Sciences  that  sleep— by  which  we  can  command  the 
air  and  walk  on  its  viewless  paths — by  which  we  can 
wake  the  thunder  —  and  summon  the  cloud — and  rive  the 
earth;  the  exercise  of  that  high  faculty — the  Imagining 
Power — by  which  Fancy  \\s^\{ ideates  what  it  toilU^  and 
which,  trained  and  exercised,  can  wake  the  sppctres  of  the 
dead — and  bring  visible  to  the  carnal  eye  the  Genii  that 
walk  the  world ; — the  watchful,  straining,  sleepless  science, 
that  can  make  a  sage's  volume  of  the  stars ;  —  these  were 
mine,  and  yet  I  murmured — I  repined! — what  higher 
mysteries  were  yet  left  to  learn !  The  acquisition  of 
to-day  was  but  the  disappointment  of  the  morrow,  and  the 
dispensation  of  my  ambition  was — to  desire! 
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It  was  evening,  and  I  went  from  the  groves  of  the 
sacred  temple  to  visit  one  whom  I  loved.  The  way 
spread  over  black  and  rugged  masses  of  rock,  amidst 
which  the  wild  shrub  and  dark  weed  sprung  rife  and 
verdant ;  for  the  waste  as  yet  was  eloquent  of  some  great 
revulsion  of  the  soil  in  the  earlier  epochs  of  the  world — 
when  Change  often  trod  the  heels  of  Change ;  and  the 
Earth  was  scarcely  reconciled  to  the  sameness  of  her  calm 
career.  And  I  stood  beneath  the  tree  where  she  was  to 
meet  me ;  my  heart  leaped  within  me  as  I  saw  her  footsteps 
bounding  along — she  came  with  her  sweet  lips  breathing 
the  welcome  of  human  love,  and  I  laid  my  head  on  her 
bosom  and  was  content. 

.  "  And,  *  Oh,*  said  she,  *  art  thou  proud  of  thy  dawning 
fame  ?  The  seers  speak  of  thee  with  wonder,  and  the 
priests  bow  their  heads  before  thy  name.* 

"  Then  the  passion  of  my  soul  broke  forth,  and  I 
answered, — '  What  is  this  petty  power  that  I  possess,  and 
what  this  barren  knowledge  ?  The  Great  Arch  Secret  of 
all,  I  have  toiled  night  after  night  to  conquer,  and  I  cannot 
attain  it.  What  is  it  to  command  even  the  dark  Spirits 
at  war  with  Heaven — if  we  know  not  the  nature  of  what 
we  command  ?  What  I  desire  is  not  knowledge,  but  the 
source  of  knowledge.  I  wish  that  my  eye  should  penetrate 
at  once  into  the  germ  and  cause  of  things :  that  when  I 
look  upon  the  outward  beauty  of  the  world,  my  sight 
should  pierce  within,  and  see  the  mechanism  that  causes 
and  generates  the  beauty  working  beneath.  Enough  of 
my  art  have  I  learned  to  know  that  there  is  a  film  over 
human  eyes  which  prevents  their  penetrating  beyond  the 
surface ;  it  is  to  remove  that  film,  and  dart  into  the  essence, 
and  survey  the  One  Great  Pvoduetive  Spirit  of  all  Things, 
that  I  labour  and  yearn  m  vain.  All  other  knowledge  is 
a  cheat ;  this  is  the  high  prerogative  which  mocks  at  con- 
jecture and  equals  us  with  a  God  I  * 

**  Then  Lyciah  saw  that  I  was  moved,  and  she  kissed 
me,  and  sung  me  the  sweet  songs  that  steeped  my  heart, 
as  it  were,  in  a  bath  of  fragrant  herbs. 

"  Midnight  had  crept  over  the  earth  as  I  returned  home- 
ward across  that  savage  scene.   Rock  heaped  on  rock  bor- 
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dered  and  broke  upon  the  lonely  valley  that  I  crossed ;  and 
the  moon  was  still,  and  shining,  as  at  this  hour,  when  its  life 
is  four  thousand  years  nearer  to  its  doom.  Then  suddenly  I 
saw  moving  before  me,  with  a  tremulous  motion,  a  meteoric 
Fire  of  an  exceeding  brightness.  Ever  as  it  moved  above 
the  seared  and  sterile  soil,  it  soared  and  darted  restlessly 
to  and  fro;  and  I  thought,  as  it  danced  and  quivered, 
that  I  heard  it  laugh  from  its  burning  centre  with  a  wild 
and  frantic  joy.  I  fancied,  as  I  gazed  upon  the  Fire,  that 
in  that  shape  revelled  one  of  the  children  of  the  Elementary 
Genii;  and,  addressing  it  in  their  language,  I  bade  it 
assume  a  palpable  form.  But  the  Fire  darted  on  unheed- 
ingly,  save  that  now  the  laugh  from  amidst  the  flame  came 
all-distinct  and.  fearfully  on  my  ear.  Then  my  hair  stood 
erect — and  my  veins  curdled — and  my  knees  knocked 
together ; — I  was  under  the  influence  of  an  Awe ;  for  I 
felt  that  the  Power  was  not  of  the  world,  nor  of  that  which 
my  ancestral  knowledge  of  the  Powers  of  other  worlds  had 
yet  pierced.  My  voice  faltered,  and  thrice  I  strove  to 
speak  to  the  Light — but  in  vain :  and  when  at  length  I 
addressed  it  in  the  solemn  adjuration  by  which  the  sternest 
of  the  Fiends  are  bound,  the  Fire  sprang  up  from  the 
soil — towering  aloof  and  aloft — rwith  a  livid  but  glo- 
rious lustre,  bathing  the  whole  atmosphere  in  its  glare, — 
quenching,  with  an  intenser  ray,  the  splendours  of  the 
moon, — and  losing  its  giant  crest  in  the  Far  Invisible  of 
Heaven ! 

"  And  a  voice  came  forth,  saying — *  Thou  callest  upon 
inferior  Spirits;  I  am  that  which  thou  hast  pined  to 
behold — I  am  The  Living  Principle  of  the  World  I  * 

*'  I  bowed  my  face,  and  covered  it  with  my  hands,  and 
my  voice  left  me ;  when  again  I  looked  round,  behold,  the 
Fire  had  shrunk  from  its  momentary  height,  and  was 
(now  dwarfed  and  humble)  creeping  before  me  in  its 
wavering  and  snake-like  course.  But  fear  was  on  me, 
and  I  fled,  and  fast  fled  the  Fire  by  my  side ;  and  oft,  but 
faint,  from  its  ghastly  heart  came  the  laugh  that  thrilled 
the  marrow  of  my  bones.  The  waste  was  past,  and  the 
Giant  Temple  of  the  One  God  rose  before  •  me ;  I  rushed 
forward,  and. fell  breathless  by  its  silent  altar.     And  there 
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fiat  the  High  Priest,  for  night  and  day  some  one  of  the 
Sacred  Host  watched  by  the  altar ;  he  was  of  great  age, 
and  all  human  emotion  had  left  his  veins;  but  even  he 
was  struck  with  my  fear,  and  gazed  upon  me  with  his  ray- 
less  eyes,  and  bade  me  be  of  cheer,  for  the  place  was 
holy.  I  looked  round,  the  Fire  was  not  vit«ible,  and  I 
breathed  freely ;  bul  I  answered  not  the  Priest,  for  years 
bad  dulled  him  into  stone,  and  when  I  rose  his  eye  followed 
me  not.  I  gained  the  purple  halls  set  apart  for  the  king's 
son.  And  the  pillars  were  of  ivory  inlaid  with  gold,  and 
the  gems  and  perfumes  of  the  East  gave  light  and  fragrance 
to  those  wondrous  courts ;  the  gorgeous  banquet  was 
spread,  and  music  from  unseen  hands  swelled  along  arch 
and  aisle  as  I  trod  the  royal  hall.  But  lo  I  by  the  throne, 
crouching  beneath  the  purple  canopy,  I  saw  the  laughing 
Fire ;  and  it  seemed,  lowly  and  paled,  to  implore  protection. 
I  paused,  and  took  the  courtiers  aside,  and  asked  them  to 
mark  the  fiame ;  but  they  saw  it  not — it  burnt  to  mine 
eye  alone.  Then  knew  I  that  it  was  indeed  a  Spirit  of 
that  high  race,  which,  even  when  they  take  visible  form, 
are  not  visible  save  to  the  students  of  the  Dread  Science  I 
And  I  trembled  but  revered. 

"  And  the  Fire  stayed  by  me  night  and  day,  and  I  grew 
accustomed  to  its  light.  But  never,  by  charm  or  spell, 
could  I  draw  further  word  from  it;  and  it  followed  my 
steps  with  a  silent  and  patient  homage.  By  degrees  a  vain 
and  proud  delight  came  over  me,  to  think  that  I  was  so 
honoured ;  and  I  looked  upon  the  pale  and  changeful  face 
of  the  Fire  as  the  face  of  a  friend. 

"  There  was  a  man  who  had  told  years  beyond  the  me- 
mory of  the  living — a  renowned  and  famous  seer — to 
whom,  in  times  of  dread  and  omen,  our  priests  and  mo- 
narchs  themselves  repaired  for  warning  and  advice.  I 
sought  his  abode.  The  seer  was  not  of  our  race — he  came 
from  the  distant  waters  of  the  Nile,  and  the  dark  mysteries 
of  Egypt  had  girded  his  youth.  It  was  in  the  cavern  itself 
in  which,  young  stranger  of  the  Norfh,  this  tale  is  now 
poured  into  thy  ear,  that  the  Seer  held  his  glittering  home 
— ^for  lamp  upon  lamp  then  lighted  up,  from  an  unfailing 
^aphtha,  these  dazzling  spars — and  the  seamen  of  the  vessels 
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that  crowded  yonder  bay  beheld,  far  down  the  blue  waters, 
the  nightly  blaze  flickering  along  the  wave,  and  reminding 
the  reverent  mariner  of  maxij  an  awful  legend  of  the 
Cavern  Hpme.  Hither  had  oflen  turned  my  young  feet 
in  my  first  boyhood,  and  from  the  shrivelled  lip  of  the  old 
Egyptian  had  much  of  my  loftiest  learning  been  gleaned ; 
for  he  loved  me — and  seeing  with  a  prophet  eye  far  down 
the  great  depths  of  Time,  he  knew  that  I  was  fated  to  wild 
and  fearitil  destinies,  and  a  life  surpassing  the  period  of  his 
own. 

**  It  was  on  that  night,  when  the  New  Moon  scatters  its 
rank  and  noxious  influence  over  the  foliage  and  life  of 
earth,  that  I  sought  the  Egyptian.  The  Fire  burned  with 
a  fiercer  and  redder  light  than  its  wont,  as  it  played  atid 
darted  by  my  side.  And  when,  winding  by  the  silver 
sands,  I  passed  into  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  I  saw  the 
fM  man  sitting  on  a  stone.  As  I  entered,  the  Seer  started 
from  his  seat  in  fear  and  terror — his  eyes  rolled — ^his  thin 
grey  hairs  stood  erect — a  cold  sweat  broke  from  his  brow 
— and  the  dread  master  stood  before  his  pupil  in  agony  and 
awe. 

"  *  Thou  comest,'  muttered  he  with  white  lips.  *  What 
is  by  thy  side  ?  Hast  thou  dared  to  seek  knowledge  with 

the  Soul  of  all  Horror — with  the  ghastly  Leper  of ? 

A  vaunt !  bid  the  fiend  begone  I' 

*^  His  voice  seemed  to  leave  the  old  man,  and  with  a 
shriek  he  fell  upon  his  face  on  the  ground. 

"  *  Is  it,*  said  I,  appalled  by  his  terror — <  is  it  the  Fire 
that  haunts  my  steps  at  which  thou  tremblest  ?  Bf>hold,  it 
is  harmless  as  a  dog ;  it  burns  not  while  it  shines :  if  a  fiend, 
it  is  a  merry  fiend,  for  I  hear  it  laugh  while  I  speak.  But 
it  is  for  this.  Dread  Sire,  that  I  have  sought  thee.  Canst 
thou  tell  me  the  nature  of  the  Spirit? — for  a  Spirit  it  surely 
is.     Canst  thou  tell  me  its  end  and  aim  ?' 

**  I  lifted  the  old  man  from  the  earth,  and  his  kingly 
heart  returned  to  him :  he  took  the  Wizard  Crown  from 
the  wall,  and  he  placed  it  on  his  brows ;  for  he  was  as  a 
Monarch  among  the  Things  that  are  not  of  clay.  And  he 
said  to  the  Fire — ^  Approach  ! '     The  Fire  glided  to  his 
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knees.    And  he  said,  ^  Art  thou  the  Spirit  of  the  Element, 
and  was  thy  cradle  in  the  Flint's  heart  ? ' 

"  And  a  voice  from  the  flame  answered  *No.' 

"  And  again  the  Egyptian  trembled. 

"  *  What  art  thou,  then  ?  *  said  he. 

"  And  the  Fire  answered,  *  Thy  Lord.* 

^'  And  the  limbs  of  the  Egyptian  shook  as  with  the  grasp 
of  death. 

"  And  he  said,  *  Art  thou  a  Demon  of  this  world?' 

"  And  the  Fire  answered,  *  I  am  the  Life  of  this  world 
— and  I  am  not  of  other  worlds.' 

"  *I  know  thee — I  fear  thee — I  acknowledge  thee!' 
said  the  Egyptian ;  <  and  in  thy  soft  lap  shall  this  crowned 
head  soon  be  laid.' 
'     "  And  the  Fire  laughed. 

"  *  But  tell  me,'  said  I, — for,  though  my  blood  stood 
still,  my  soul  was  brave  and  stern — *  Tell  me,  O  Sire  I  what 
hath  this  Thing  with  me  ? ' 

"  *  It  is  the  Great  Ancestor  of  us  all  I '  said  the  Egypt- 
ian, groaning. 
>     "  *  And  knows  it  the  Secrets  of  the  Past  ? ' 

"  *  The  Secrets  of  the  Past  are  locked  within  it.* 

"  *  Can  it  teach  me  that  which  I  pine  to  know  ?  Can  it 
teach  me  the  essence  of  things — the  nature  of  all  I  see? 
Can  it  raise  the  film  from  the  human  gaze  ? ' 

"  '  Rash  prince,  be  hushed  I '  cried  the  Egyptian,  ris- 
ing, and  glaring  upon  me  with  his  stony  eye — *  Seek  not 
to  know  that  which  will  curse  thee  with  the  knowledge. 
Ask  not  a  power  that  would  turn  life  into  a  living  grave. 
All  the  lore  that  man  ever  knew  is  mine ;  but  that  secret 
have  I  shunned,  and  that  power  have  I  cast  from  me,  as 
the  shepherd  casts  the  viper  from  his  hand.  Be  moderate 
and  be  wise.  And  bid  me  exorcise  the  Spirit  that  accosts 
thee  from  the  Fire !  * 

"  *  Can  it  teach  me  the  arch  mystery  ?  When  I 
gaze  upon  the  herb  or  flower,  can  it  gift  my  gaze  with 
the  power  to  pierce  into  the  cause  and  workings  of  its 
life  ? ' 

"  *  I  can  teach  thee  this/  said  the  Fire ;  and  it  rose 
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higher,  and  burned  fiercer,  as  it  spake,  till  the  lamps  of 
naphtha  paled  before  it. 

'<  ^  Then  abide  by  me,  O  Spirit!'  said  I ;  <  and  let  us  not 
be  severed.' 

"  ^  Miserable  boy  I*  cried  the  Egyptian ;  *  was  this,  then, 
the  strange  and  preternatural  doom  which  my  Art  foresaw 
was  to  be  thine,  though  it  deciphered  not  its  nature  ? 
Knowest  thou  that  this  Fire  so  clear — so  pure —  so  beau- 
tiful—is  ' 

"  *  Beware  I  *  cried  the  voice  from  the  Fire ;  and  the 
crest  of  the  flame  rose,  as  the  crest  of  a  serpent  about  to 
spring  upon  its  prey. 

"  *  Thou  awest  me  not,'  said  the  Egyptian,  though  the 
blood  fled  from  his  shrivelled  and  tawny  cheeks.  <  Thou 
art ' 

"  *  The  Living  Principle  of  the  World,'  interrupted  the 
voice. 

"  *  And  thine  other  name  ? '  cried  the  Egyptian. 

"  *  Thy  Conqueror  I '  answered  the  voice  ;  and  straight, 
as  the  answer  went  forth,  the  Egyptian  fell,  blasted  as  by 
lightning,  a  corpse  at  my  feet.  The  light  of  the  Fire  played 
with  a  blue  and  tremulous  lustre  upon  the  carcass,  and  pre- 
sently I  beheld  by  that  light  that  the  corpse  was  already 
passed  into  the  loathsomeness  of  decay — the  flesh  was  rot- 
ting from  the  bones  —  and  the  worm  and  the  creeping 
thing,  that  the  rottenness  generates,  twined  in  the  very 
jaws  and  temples  of  the  Sage. 

"  I  sickened  and  gasped  for  breath. — *  Is  this  thy  work, 
oh  Fearful  Fiend  T  said  I,  shuddering.  And  the  Fire, 
passing  from  the  corpse,  crept  humbly  at  my  feet ;  and  it^ 
voice  answered — *  Whatever  my  power,  it  is  thy  slave ! ' 

*'  <  Was  that  death  thy  work  ?'  repeated  my  quivering 
lips. 

**  *  Thou  knowest,'  answered  the  Fire,  *  that  Death  is 
not  the  will  of  any  Power — save  One.  The  death  came 
from  His  will,  and  I  but  exulted  over  the  blow  I ' 

"  I  ^eft  the  cavern  ;  my  art,  subtle  as  it  was,  gave  me  no 
^glimpse  into  the  causes  of  the  Eg3rptian's  death.     I  looked 
upon  the  Fire,  as  it  crept  along  the  herbage,  with  an  in- 
quisitive, yet  timorous  eye.     I  felt  an  awe  of  the  Demon's 
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power ;  and  yet  the  proud  transport  I  had  known  in  the 
subjection  of  that  power  was  increased,  and  I  walked  with 
a  lofty  step  at  the  thought  that  I  should  have  so  magnifi- 
cent a  slave.  But  the  words  of  the  mysterious  Egyptian 
still  rang  in  my  ear — still  I  shuddered  and  recoiled  before 
his  denunciation  of  the  power  and  the  secret  I  desired. 
And  the  voice  of  the  Fire  now  addressed  me  (as  I  passed 
along  the  starry  solitude)  with  a  persuasive  and  sweet 
tone.  *  Shrink  not,  young  Sage,'  it  said,  or  rather  sang, 
•  from  a  power  beyond  that  of  which  thy  wisest  ancestors 
ever  dreamed  ;  lose  not  thy  valour  at  the  drivelling  whis- 
pers of  age :  when  did  ever  age  approve  what  youth  desires  ? 
Thou  art  formed  for  the  destiny  which  belongs  to  royal 
hearts — the  destiny  courts  thee.  Why  dost  thou  play  the 
laggard  ? ' 

"  *  Knowledge,*  said  I,  musingly,  *  can  never  be  pro- 
ductive of  woe.  If  it  be  knowledge  thou  canst  give  me,  I 
will  not  shrink.     Lo  I  I  accept  thy  gift ! ' 

"  The  Fire  played  cheerily  to  and  fro.  And  from  the 
midst  of  it  there  stepped  forth  a  pale  and  shadowy  form,  of 
female  shape  and  of  exceeding  beauty;  her  face  was  indeed 
of  no  living  wanness,  and  the  limbs  were  indistinct,  and  no 
roundness  swelled  from  their  vapoury  robes;  but  the  fea- 
tures were  lovely  as  a  dream,  and  long  yellow  hair — 
glowing  as  sunlight' — fell  adown  her  neck.  *  Thou  wouldst 
pierce,*  said  she,  *  to  the  Principle  of  the  World.  Thou 
wouldst  that  thine  eye  should  penetrate  into  my  fair  and 
most  mystic  dominion.  But  not  yet ;  there  is  an  ordeal  to 
pass.  To  the  Whole  Knowledge  thou  must  glide  through 
the  Imperfect ! '  Then  the  female  ki^ed  my  eyes,  and 
vanished,  and  with  it  vanished  also  the  Fire. 

**  Oh,  beautiful ! — Oh,  wondrous ! — Oh,  divine !  A  scale 
had  fallen  from  my  sight — and  a  marvellous  glory  was 
called  forth  upon  the  face  of  earth.  I  saw  millions  and 
millions  of  spirits  shooting  to  and  fro  athwart  the  air  — 
spirits  that  my  magic  had  yet  never  invoked — spirits  of 
rainbow  hues,  and  quivering  with  the  joy  that  made  their 
nature.  Wherever  I  cast  my  gaze,  life  upon  life  was 
visible.  Every  blade  of  grass  swarmed  with  myriads  in- 
visible to  the  common  eye — but  pertbrming  with  mimic 
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regularity  all  the  courses  of  the  human  race ;  every  grain 
of  dust,  every  drop  of  water,  was  a  universe — mapped  into 
a  thousand  tribes,  all  fulfilling  the  great  destinies  of  Mor« 
tality  ; —  Love  —  Fear — Hope — Emulation  —  Avarice — 
Jealousy  — War —  Death.  My  eyes  had  been  touched  with 
a  glorious  charm.  And  even  in  that,  which  to  the  casual 
eye  would  have  been  a  mute,  and  solitary,  and  breathless 
hour,  I  was  suddenly  summoned  into  a  dazzling  atmo- 
sphere of  life — every  atom  a  world.  Bending  my  eyes 
below,  I  saw  emerging  from  the  tiny  hollows  of  the  earth 
those  fantastic  and  eliin  t^hapesthat  have  been  chiefly  con- 
secrated by  your  Northern  Bards:  forth  they  came  mer- 
rily, merrily — dancing  in  the  smooth  sheen  of  the  silent 
heavens,  and  chasing  the  swift- winged  creatures  that 
scarcely  the  glass  of  sci^^nce  can  give  to  the  eye.  If  all 
around  w^as  life,  it  was  the  life  of  enchantment  and  harmony 
—  a  subtle,  pervading  element  of  delight.  Speech  left  me 
for  very  joy,  and  I  gazed,  thrilled  and  breathless,  around 
me — entered,  as  it  were,  into  the  Inner  Temples  of  the 
Great  System  of  the  Universe. 

*^  I  looked  round  for  the  Fire  —  it  was  gone.  I  was 
alooe  amidst  this  new  and  populous  creation,  and  I 
stretched  myself  voluptuously  beneath  a  tree,  to  sate  my 
soul  with  wonder.  As  a  Poet  in  the  height  of  his  deli- 
rium was  my  rapture — my  veins  were  filled  with  Poesy, 
which  is  Intoxication — and  my  eyes  had  been  touched 
with  Poesy,  which  is  the  Creative  Power — and  the  mira- 
dea  before  me  were  Poesy,  which  is  the  Enchanter's 
Wand. 

''  Days  passed,  and  the  bright  Demon  which  had  so 
gifted  me  appeared  not,  nor  yet  did  the  spell  cease ;  but 
every  hour,  every  moment,  new  marvels  rose.  I  could  not 
walk — I  could  not  touch  stone  or  herb,  without  coming 
into  a  new  realm  utterly  different  from  those  I  had  yet 
seen,  but  equally  filled  with  lite — so  that  there  was  never 
a  want  of  novelty ;  and  had  I  been  doomed  to  pass  my 
whole  existence  upon  thre^  feet  of  earth,  I  might  have 
spent  that  existence  in  perpetual  variety  — in  unsatisfied 
and  eternally  new  research.  But  most  of  all,  when  I  sought 
Lyciah  I  felt  the  full  gift  I  possessed ;  for  in  conversing 
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with  her  my  sense  penetrated  to  her  heart,  and  I  felt,  as 
with  a  magnetic  sympathy,  moving  through  its  transparent 
puHty,  the  thoughts  and  emotions  that  were  all  my  own. 

"  By  degrees  I  longed  indeed  to  make  her  a  sharer  in 
my  discovered  realms ;  for  I  now  slowly  began  to  feel  the 
weariness  of  a  conqueror  who  reigns  alone — none  to  share 
my  power  or  partake  the  magnificence  in  which  I  dwelt. 

"  One  day,  even  in  the  midst  of  angelic  things  that 
floated  blissfully  round  me — so  that  I  heard  the  low  melo- 
dies they  hymned  as  they  wheeled  aloft — one  day  this 
pining,  this  sense  of  solitude  in  life — of  satiety  in  glory — 
came  on  me.  And  I  said,  <  But  this  is  the  imperfect  state; 
why  not  enjoy  the  whole  ?  Could  I  ascend  to  that  high 
and  empyreal  Knowledge,  to  which  this  is  but  a  step, 
doubtless  this  dissatisfied  sentiment  would  vanish :  discon- 
tent arises  because  there  is  something  still  to  attain  ;  attain 
all,  and  discontent  must  cease.  Bright  Spirit,'  cried  I 
aloud,  '  to  whom  I  already  owe  so  great  a  benefit,  come  to 
me  now. — why  hast  thou  left  me?  Come  and  complete 
thy  gifts.  I  see  yet  only  the  wonders  of  the  secret  portions 
of  the  world — touch  mine  eyes  that  I  may  see  the  cause  of 
the  wonders.  I  am  surrounded  with  an  air  of  life  ;  let  me 
pierce  into  the  principle  of  that  life.  Bright  Spirit,  mi- 
nister to  thy  servant  I  *  Then  I  heard  the  sweet  voice 
that  had  spoken  in  the  Fire — but  I  saw  not  the  Fire  itself. 
And  the  voice  said  unto  me — 

" '  Son  of  the  Wise  Kings,  I  am  here  ! ' 

"  *  I  see  thee  not,*  said  I.  *  Why  hidest  thou  thy 
lustre?  ' 

"  *  Thou  seest  the  Half,  and  that  very  sight  blinds  thee 
to  the  Whole.  This  redundance  and  flow  of  life  gushes 
from  me  as  from  its  source.  When  the  mid-course  of  the 
river  is  seen,  who  sees  also  its  distant  spring  ?  In  thee, 
not  myself,  is  the  cause  that  thou  beholdest  me  not.  I  am 
as  I  was  when  I  bowed  my  crest  to  thy  feet;  but  thine  eyes 
are  not  what  then  they  were!" 

"  *  Thou  tellest  me  strange  things,  O  Demon ! '  said  I ; 
*for  why,  when  admitted  to  a  clearer  sight  of  things, 
should  my  eyes  be  darkened  alone  when  they  turd  to 
thee  ? ' 
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^* '  Does  not  all  knowledge,  save  the  one  right  know- 
ledge, only  lead  men  from  the  discovery  of  the  Primal 
Causes?  As  Imagination  may  soar  aloft,  and  find  new 
worlds,  yet  lose  the  solid  truth — so  thou  may  est  rise  into 
the  regions  of  a  preternatural  lore,  yet  recede  darklier  and 
darklier  from  the  clue  to  Nature  herself/ 

'^  I  mused  over  the  words  of  the  Spirit,  but  their  sense 
seemed  dim. 

*'  *  Canst  thou  not  appear  to  me  in  thine  old,  wan,  and 
undulating  brightness  ? '  said  I,  after  a  pause. 

"  *  Not  until  thine  eyes  receive  power  to  behold  me.' 

*'  *  And  when  may  I  be  worthy  that  power  ? ' 

"  *  When  thou  art  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  thy  pre- 
sent gifts.' 

*'  *  Dread  Demon,  I  am  so  nowl ' 

*'  <  Wilt  thou  pass  from  this  {feasant  state  at  a  hazard  — 
not  knowing  that  which  may  ensue  ?  Behold,  all  around 
thee  is  full  of  glory,  and  musical  with  joy  I  Wilt  thou 
abandon  that  state  for  a  dark  and  perilous  Unknown  T 

'''The  Unknown  is  the  passion  of  him  who  aspires  to 
know.' 

"  '  Pause ;  for  it  is  a  dread  alternative,'  said  the  Invi- 
sible. 

"  *  My  heart  beats  steadily. — Come, — mine  be  the 
penalty  of  the  desire  I ' 

'  Thy  wish  is  granted,'  said  the  Spirit. 
Then  straightway  a  pang,  quick,  sharp,  agonising,  shot 
through  my  heart.  I  felt  the  stream  in  my  veins  stand 
still,  hardening  into  a  congealed  substance — my  throat 
rattled,  I  struggled  against  the  grasp  of  some  iron  power. 
A  terrible  sense  of  my  own  impotence  seized  me — my 
muscles  refused  my  will,  my  voice  fled — I  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  some  authority  that  had  entered,  and  claimed, 
and  usurped  the  citadel  of  my  own  self.  Then  came  a 
creeping  of  the  flesh,  a  deadly  sensation  of  ice  and  utter 
coldness  ;  and  lastly,  a  blackness,  deep  and  solid  as  a  mass 
of  rock,  fell  over  the  whole  earth — I  had  entered  Death! 

''  From  this  state  I  was  roused  by  the  voice  of  the 
Demon.  .*  Awake,  look  forth  I — Thou  hast  thy  desire  I — 
Abide  the  penalty ! '    The  darkness  broke  from  the  earth; 
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the  ice  thawed  from  my  veins  ;  once  more  my  senses  were 
my  servants. 

/*  1  looked,  and  behold,  I  stood  in  the  same  spot,  but  how 
changed  I  The  earth  was  one  blue  and  crawling  mass  of 
putridiry;  its  rich  verdure,  its  lofty  trees,  its  sublime 
mountains,  its  glancing  waters,  had  all  been  the  deceit  of 
my  previous  blindness ;  the  very  green  of  the  grass  and  the 
trees  was  rottenn'ess,  and  the  leaves  (not  each  leaf  one  and 
inanimate  as  they  seemed  to  the  common  eye)  were  com- 
posed of  myriads  of  insects  and  puny  reptiles,  battened  on 
the  corruption  from  which  they  sprang.  The  waters 
swarmed  with  a  leprous  life — those  beautiful  shapes  that  E 
had  seen  in  my  late  delusion  were  corrupt  in  their  several 
parts,  and  from  that  corruption  other  creatures  were  ge- 
nerated living  upon  them.  Every  breath  of  air  was  not 
air,  a  thin  and  healthful  fluid,  but  a  wave  of  animalculse, 
poisonous  and  foetid ;  (for  the  Air  is  the  Arch  Corrupter^ 
hence  all  who  breathe  die ;  it  is  the  slow,  sure  venom  of 
Nature,  pervading  and  rotting  all  things ;)  the  light  of  the 
heavens  was  the  sickly,  loatlisome  glare  that  steamed 
from  the  universal  Death  in  Life.  The  tiniest  thing  that 
moved  —  you  beheld  the  decay  moving  through  its  veins, 
and  its  corruption,  unconscious  to  itself,  engendered  new 
tribes  of  life !  The  World  was  one  dead  carcass,  from 
which  every  thing  the  World  bore  took  its  being.*  There 
was  not  such  a  thing  as  beauty !  —  there  was  not  such  a 
thing  as  life  that  did  not  generate  from  its  own  corruption 
a  loathsome  life  for  others  I  I  looked  down  upon  myself, 
and  saw  that  my  very  veins  swarmed  with  a  motelike  crea- 
tion of  shapes,  springing  into  hideous  existence  from  mine 
own  disease,  and  mocking  the  Human  Destiny  with  the 
same  career  of  love,  life,  and  death.  Methought  it  must 
be  a  spell,  that  change  of  scene  would  change.  I  shut  my 
eyes  with  a  frantic  horror,  and  I  fled,  fast,  fast  but  blinded; 
and  ever  as  I  fled  a  laugh  rang  in  my  ears.  .  I  stopped  not 
till  1  was  at  the  feet  of  Lyciah,  for  she  was  my  first  in- 
voluntary thought.  Whenever  a  care  or  fear  possessed 
me>  I  had  been  wont  to  fly  to  her  bosom,  and  charm  my 
heart  by  the  magic  of  her  sweet  voice.     I  was  at  the  feet 

"  vciah — I  clasped  her  knees — I  looked  up  imploringly 
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into  her  face — God  of  my  Fathers!  the  same  curse  attended 
me  still  I  Her  beauty  was  gone.  There  was  no  whole,— 
no  one  life  in  that  Being  whom  I  had  so  adored.  Her  life 
was  composed  of  a  million  lives.  Her  stately  shape,  of 
atoms  crumbling  from  each  other,  and  so  bringing  about 
the  ghastly  state  of  corruption  which  reigned  in  all  else 
around.     Her  delicate  hues,  her  raven  hair,  her  fragrant 

lips Pah!    What,  what  was  my  agony  I    I  turned  from 

her  again, — I  shrank  in  loathing  from  her  embrace, —  I 
fled  once_more, — on — on.  I  ascended  a  mountain,  and 
looked  down  on  the  various  leprosies  of  Earth.  Sternly  I 
forced  myself  to  the  task;  sternly  I  inhaled  the  knowledge 
I  had  sought ;  sternly  I  drank  in  the  horrible  penalty  I  had 
dared. 

"  *  Demon  I  *  I  cried,  *  appear,  and  receive  my  curse  ! ' 

**  *  Lo,  I  am  by  thy  side  evermore,'  said  the  voice. 
Then  I  gazed,  and,  behold,  the  Fire  was  by  my  side ;  and  I 
saw  that  it  was  the  livid  light  that  the  jaws  of  Rottenness 
emits;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  light,  which  was  as  its 
shroud  and  garment,  stood  a  Giant  shape — ^that  was  the 
shape  of  a  Corpse  that  had  been  for  months  buried.  I 
gazed  upon  the  Demon  with  an  appalled  yet  unqiiailing 
eye,  and,  as  I  gazed,  I  recognised  in  those  ghastly  linea- 
ments a  resemblance  to  the  Female  Spirit  that  had  granted 
me  the  first  fatal  gift.  Bat  exaggerated,  enlarged,  dead^ 
— Beauty  rotted  into  Horror. 

<< '  I  am  that  which  thou  didst  ask  to  see  face  to  face.— 
I  am  the  Principle  of  Life.' 

<*  *  Of  Life !  Out,  horrible  mocker  I — hast  thou  no  other 
name?' 

"  «I  have  I  and  that  name — Corruption  I* 

"  *  Bright  Lamps  of  Heaven  I '  I  cried,  lifting  my  eyes 
in  anguish  from  the  loathly  Charnel  of  the  Universal 
Earth  ;  '  and  is  this,  which  men  call '  Nature,' — is  this  the 
sole  Principle  of  the  World  ?  ' 

**  As  I  spoke,  the  huge  carcass  beneath  my  feet  trembled. 
And  over  the  face  of  the  corpse  beside  me  there  fell  a 
fear. — And  lo  I  the  heavens  were  lit  up  with  a  pure  and 
glorious  light,  and  from  the  midst  of  them  there  came  forth 
A  Voice  which  rolled  slowly  over  the  face  of  the  charnel 
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earth  as  the  voice  of  thunder  above  the  valley  of  the  shep- 
herd. '  Such,'  said  the  Voice,  *  is  Nature,  if  thou 
ACCEPTEST  Nature  as  the  First  Cause — such  is  the 
Universe  without  a  God  I  *  '* 
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In  eariier  youth  I  was  smitten  by  that  ambition  for  the  Uni- 
Teaai,  not  nnoommon  perhaps  in  persons  of  veisatile  and 
lively  imagination,  who>  easily  mastering  whatever  they  at- 
tempt, find  in  labour  only  a  triumph  to  tiieir  self'-esteem*  I 
held  it  as  a  doctrine*  that  the  mind  in  ite  utmost  perfection 
shonld  not  be  utterly  ignorant  of  any  species  of  human 
knowledge  or  aecomplishment  within  its  re&ch,  and  that 
tbe  body  being  a  part  of  us,  and  that  part  most  prominent 
and  visible,  had  dso  a  legitimate  right  to  its  eareful  educa- 
tion ; — ^fbr  we  are  not  all  soul. ,  The  frame  should  indeed  be 
the  servant  of  tbe  mind — but  neglect,  or  >seom  the  slave 
too  much,  and  he  rebels,  and  may  become  the  tyrant  in  his 
tun.  The  notion  of:tiiisall<*>accom{dbhment,.  mental  and 
corporeal,  is  an  i  old  ane^^-lt  is  one  t^n  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Ancient  Nations,  and  of  Athens,  especially,,  was 
formed.  Alcibiades  and  Pericles  were  but  incarnations  of 
the  genius  of  their  country.  But,  in  truth,  the  task  of 
circling  the  round  of  knowledge  was  more  practicable  two 
thousand  years  ago  than  it  is  now :  books  were  few,  spe- 
culations contracted,  learning  flowed  with  a  mighty  stream 
^but  not  from  numerous  sources.  All  the  fruits  of  the 
Divine  Tree  were  near  at  hand  to  the  wanderer,  and  not 
scattered  as  they  are  at  present,  in  myriad  grafts,  over  the 
surface  of  the  globe.    If  this  was  their  advantage  in  the 
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mental,  so  in  the  corporeal  education,  the  life  which  the 
ancients  led — ^their  habits  and  their  customs,  so  entirely 
dissinular  from  the  indolent  apathy  of  modem  times,  were 
well  suited  to  perfect  all  the  faculties,  and  to  gift  with  all 
the  graces. 

The  bath  and  the  gymnasium,  which  made  a  necessary 
part  of  their  existence,  served,  without  an  effort,  to 
strengthen  and  to  embellish.  Their  very  habit  of  exist- 
ence brought  them  beauty.  Again;  the  laws  which  at 
Athens  were  referred  entirely  to  the  people — ^who  had  to 
decide,  not  more  upon  their  taxes  and  their  ministers  than 
upon  refinements  in  music  or  innovations  at  the  theatre — 
to  approve  the  new  statue,  and  consider  the  ornaments  of 
the  projected  temple — served  to  diffuse  the  popular  atten- 
tion over  all  the  sublimer  arts  and  elegancies  of  life :  it  was 
necessary  to  have  an  eye  to  grace,  an  ear  to  poetry,  a 
nerve  to  beauty,  in  order  to  dischiEu*ge  the  daily  duties  of  a 
citizen.  In  all  things  the  people  were  made  critics  and 
gentlemen,  by  being  in  all  things  legislators  and  umpires. — 
Absolute  liberty  produced  universal  genius.  The  stir  and 
ferment,  and  astonishing  activity  of  those  old  republics, 
forced  Intellect  almost  beyond  Nature.  Their  very  cor- 
ruption fostered  divine  seeds,  and  the  creatures  it  generated 
were  gods. 

These  causes  combined  gave  to  our  ancient  models  that 
character  of  >^  the  all-accomplished"  which  the  modems, 
under  different  circumstances  of  society,  can  never  but  im- 
perfectly attain. 

The  division  of  labour  has  become  necessary  to  a  vast 
and  complex  order  of  civilisation,  and,  no  longer  living  in 
petty  cities  but  over-populated  nations,  one  man  cannot 
hope  successfully  to  unite  the  poet,  the  soldier,  the  philoso- 
pher, the  artist,  and  the  critic.  The^  true  character  of  the 
Universal  has  passed  away  for  ever.  It  is  fortunate  for  us 
that  the  world,  somewhat  betimes  and  somewhat  roughly, 
rouses  us  from  this  ambition,  too  excursive  for  common 
purposes,  if  pursued  too  long — and,  that,  settled  early  to 
the  pursuit  of  one  career,  or  to  the  mastery  of  one  art,  we 
accustom  ourselves  not  to  chase  the  golden  apples,  which 
lure  us  firom  our  goal. 
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Yet  for  a  short  time,  at  least,  this  passion  has  its  uses, 
which  last  throughout  our  lives  :  without  aiming  iu  youth 
at  the  acquisition  of  many  things,  we  should  scarcely  in 
manhood  attain  perfection  in  one.  Insensibly,  through  a 
wide  and  desultory  range,  we  gather  together  the  vast 
hoard  of  thoughts  and  images — of  practical  illustrations 
of  life— of  comparisons  of  the  multiform  aspects  of  Truth, 
whether  in  men  or  books,  which  are  the  aids,  and  corrobo- 
rants, and  embellishments  of  the  single  and  sole  pursuit  to 
which  we  finally  attach  ourselves. 

We  are  thus  in  no  danger  of  becoming  the  machines 
of  the  closet,  or  the  feasters  upon  one  idea.  Each  indi- 
vidual research  into  which  we  have  entered  may  not  have 
been  carried  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  open  a  separate  mine. 
But  the  broad  surface  we  have  ploughed  up  yields  us  an 
abundant  harvest.  To  an  active  mind  it  is  astonishing 
what  use  may  be  made  of  every  the  pettiest  acquisition. 
Gibbon  tells  us  with  solemn  complacency  of  the  assistance  he 
derived  to  his  immortal  work  —  the  sieges  it  details  and  the 
strategy  it  expounds — from  having  served  in  the  Militia  I 
A  much  wider  use  of  accomplishment  is  to  be  found  in  the 
instance  of  Milton  : — ^what  a  wonderful  copiousness  of  all 
knowledge,  seemingly  the  most  motley,  the  most  incon- 
gruous, he  has  poured  into  his  great  poem!  Perhaps 
there  is  no  mighty  river  of  genius  which  is  not  fed  by 
a  thousand  tributary  streams.  Milton  is  indeed  an  august 
example  of  the  aspiration  to  the  Universal.  This  severe 
republican,  who  has  come  down  to  the  vulgar  gaze  in 
colours  so  stem  though  so  sublime — ^had  in  his  early  ten- 
dencies all  that  most  distinguishes  our  ideal  of  the  knight 
and  cavalier.  No  man  in  these  later  days  was  ever 
by  soul  and  nature  so  entirely  the  all-accomplished  and 
consummate  gentleman.  Beautiful  in  person — courtly  in 
address — skilled  in  the  gallant  exercise  of  arms — a  master 
of  each  manlier  as  each  softer  art — versed  in  music — in 
song — ^in  the  languages  of  Europe — -the  admired  gallant 
of  the  dames  and  nobles  of  Italy — ^the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
"  that  rained  influence  and  adjudged  ** — he,  the  destined 
Dante  of  England,  was  the  concentration  of  our  dreams 
of  the   Troubadour— r-and  the  reality  of  the  imaginary 
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Crichton.  Id  his  later  life  we  find  the  h&ughty  patriot  re- 
curring, with  a  patrician  pride,  to  all  the  accomplishments 
he  had  mastered — ^the  sword  as  well  as  lute ;  and  if  we 
could  furnish  forth  the  outline  of  the  education  he  pre- 
scribes as  necessary  to  others,  we  should  have  no  reason 
to  complain  that  the  versatility  and  the  range  of  Athenian 
genius  had  passed  away.* 

Yet  this  Greek  yearning  after  all  lore,  not  only  that 
instructs,  but  embellishes,  invariably  exposes  us,  with  the 
vulgar,  to  two  charges — superficiality  and  frivolity — ^the 
last  accusations  which  we  are  likely  to  disserve.  Perhaps 
no  men  are  more  superficial  in  their  views  than  those  who 
cultivate  one  branch  of  Uamingy  and  only  one  branch; — 
perhaps  no  men  are  less  superficial  than  those  who  know 
the  outlines  of  many.  A  man,  indeed,  who  in  letters  or 
statesmanship    cultivates  only  one  pursuit,    can  rarely 


*  In  his  letter  to  Master  Samuel  Hartlib,  Mflton  does  indeed  startle 
even  the  most  ambitious  of  modem  scholars.  After  declaring,  in  his 
own  stately  manner,  that  he  calls  **  a  complete  and  generous  education 
that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimousljt 
all  (  ! )  the  offices  of  peace  and  war  (  !  )  "  he  proceeds  to  chalk  out  a 
general  outline  of  rational  studies  for  young  gentlemen  between  twelve 
and  twenty-one  '.—Grammar,  arithmetic,  agriculture,  natural  history, 
geometry,  astronomy,  geography,  fortification,  architecture,  engineer- 
ing, navigation,  history  of  meteors,  minerals,  plants,  and  living  crea- 
turers,  as  far  as  anatomy  and  the  art  of  medicine.  All  this  to  be 
assisted  by  the  "  helpful  experiences  of  hunters,  fowlers,  fishermen, 
shepherds,  gardeners,  apothecaries,  architects,  engineers,  miners,  ana- 
tomists." And  the  above,  by-the-by,  before  the  tyro  enters  the  "  rural 
part  of  Virgil !  "  Then  come  ethics,  theology,  politics,  law,  as  de- 
livered first  by  Moses,  and,  '*  as  far  as  human  prudence  can  be  trusted, 
Lycurgus,  Solon,  Zaleucus,  Charondas,"  and  thence  "  to  all  the  Roman 
edicts  and  tables,  with  their  Justinian,  and  so  down  to  the  Saxon  and 
Common  laws  of  £ngland,  and  the  statutes."  Join  to  this  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew ;  *'  whereto  it  would  be  no  impossibility 
to  add  the  Chaldee  and  the  Syrian  dialect."  Thus  acccompUshed,  the 
pupils  are  to  be  made  poets,  authors,  orators ;  and  instead  of  cricket, 
in  play-hours,  they  are  "to  serve  out  the  rudiments  of  soldiership,  in 
all  the  skill  of  embattling,  marching,  encamping,  fortifying,  besieging, 
and  battering ;  "  besides  trips  after  the  first  two  or  three  years ;  [after 
which  Milton  gravely  declares  he  would  not  be  much  for  their  study- 
ing ( ! )].— >to  our  navy  to  learn  the  practical  knowledge  of  sailing  and 
sea-nght.  If  all  this  would  not  make  universal  scholars,  it  would  cer- 
tainly  make  the  most  universal  little  dunces. 
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master  it  thoit>u^hly.  It  as  hj  etehiid  comparisons  of 
truth  wid)  truth,  that  we  come  to  just  and' profound  con- 
ciusioEffi;  the  udder  the  range  of  comparisons,  the  more 
accurate  our  inferences.  There  is  an  experience  of  the 
intellect  as  well  as  of  the  observation,  which  never  can  be 
well  attained  by  exclusive  predilections  and  confined 
circles. 

We  find,  tfaeref(M^  ih  all  the  deepest  masters  of  the 
human  heart,  or  of  the  human  mind,  an  amazingly  search- 
iiig  and  miscellaneous  appetite  for  knowledge  of  all  sorts, 
small  or  great.  The  statesman  who  wrote  the  <<  Prince," 
wrote  abo  comedies  and  a  novel — a  treatise  on  the  military 
art — and  poetry  without  end.  Goethe  was  a  botanist  as 
well  as  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  '  Shakspeare  seems,  by  the 
profiise  allusions,  <<  enamelling  with  pied  flo>wers  his 
thoughts  of  gold,''*  to  have  diligently  learned  all  that  his 
age  p^^nitted  to  one  self-educated  and  not  versed  betimes 
in  the  ancient  languages  or  the  physical  sciences — yet 
even  of  these  latter  he  had  taught  himself  something. 
You  find  in  him  metaphors  borrowed  from  the  mechanical 
arts  of  life.  It  was  an  universal  smattering  which  helped 
him  to  be  profound.  No  less  universal,  no  less  accom- 
plished, was  Bacon,  who  may  be  called  the  Shakspeare  of 
philosophy.  With  the  same  pen  which  demolished  the 
Aristotelism  of  the  schoolmen,  he  writes  a  treatise  on  the 
laws,  a  cure  for  the  gout — the  translation  of  a  psalm,  and 
an  essay  on  plantations.  The  men  who,  on  the  contrary, 
are  so  carefU  to  avoid  the  Superficial — ^who  plummet 
only  one  source  of  learning,  and  think  that,  in  order  to 
penetrate  to  its  depth,  no  time  can  be  spared  to  sport 
over  other  fountains,  are  usually  shallow  and  headstrong 
theorists.  They  go  round  and  round  in  a  narrow  circle, 
and  never  discover  the  outlet.  Such  a  man  was  that 
pedant  mentioned  by  Boyle,  who  had  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  study  of  a  single  mineral,  and  who  owned  he  had 
not  ascertained  a  hundredth  part  of  its  properties.  These 
men  are  not  only  superficial,  they  are  the  truly  frivolous-— 

•Sir  P.  Sidney.. 
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they  grow  so  wedded  to  their  one  pursuit,  that  its  pettiest 
and  most  insignificant  details  have  a  grandeur  in  their  eyes. 
They  are  for  ever  poring  over  the  animalculse  on  the  one 
leaf  of  the  Eden  tree:  they  cannot  see  things  that  are 
large — ^they  are  spending  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  the 
prodigal  world  in  considering  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
properties  of  a  mineral  I 

Vulgar  minds  often  mistake  for  frivolities  what  are  but 
the  indications  of  a  certain  refinement  which  pervades  the 
whole  character,  and  leaves  its  stamp  upon  small  things  as 
on  great.  Most  remarkable  men  have  one  predominant 
passion  of  the  intellect  strongly  developed,  which  pursues 
its  object  into  minutiae.  Thus  with  Goethe,  that  singular 
afiection  for  order  or  harmony  which  made  him  the 
greatest  literary  artist  that  ever  lived,  displayed  itself  in 
the  neatness  of  his  handwriting — in  his  care  of  the  nice 
arrangement  of  his  furniture  and  papers — in  his  hatred  to 
see  even  a  blot  of  ink  upon  a  manuscript  All  this  regard 
to  trifles  was  not  frivolity — it  was  a  trait  of  character — it 
belonged  to  the  artist :  without  it  he  would  not  have  had 
the  habit  of  mind  which  made  him  what  he  was.  We  may 
detect  the  same  traits  in  a  smaller  degree  in  Pope.  With 
him  it  was  less  the  love  of  order  than  of  neatness — (a  part 
of  order.)  In  most  poets  the  strongest  intellectual  passion 
is  -the  love  of  beauty  :  and  this  often  displays  itself  in  the 
elegance  of  domestic  detail.  *****  fastidious  in  the 
flow  of  a  curtain,  is  not  frivolous — he  but  manifests  the 
same  taste  which  gives  him  his  acumen  in  works  of  art,  and 
polishes  to  an  excess  of  smoothness  the  ivory  mechanism 
of  his  verse. 

But  this  love  of  beauty,  in  all  its  aspects,  is  strongest 
in  those  whose  early  years  have  passed  in  the  attempt  to 
cultivate  every  faculty  and  excel  in  every  pursuit.  The 
students  of  the  Universal  acquire  an  almost  intuitive  in- 
stinct into  the  fluent  harmony  of  things.  Their  early 
ambition  opens  to  them  a  thousand  sources  of  enjoyment 
Wherever  there  is  excellence  they  feel  all  the  rapture  of 
admiration.  A  landscape,  a  picture,  a  statue,  a  gem,  a  fine 
horse,  a  palace,  the  possessions  of  others — if  worthy  to  be 
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admired — ^their  sense  of  enjoyment  makes  their  own,  while 
they  regard; — sympathy,  for  the  moment,  appropriates 
them,  and  becomes  the  substitute  of  envy. 

We  all  flatter  ourselves  in  our  favourite  tendencies, 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  may  deceive  myself  as  to  the 
nature  of  mine— but  I  consider  that  to  love  the  Beautiful 
in  all  things,  to  surround  ourselves,  as  far  as  our  means 
permit,  with  all  its  evidences,  not  only  elevates  the  thoughts 
and  harmonises  the  mind,  but  is  a  sort  of  homage  that  we 
owe  to  the  gifts  of  God  and  the  labours  of  man.  The 
Beautiful  b  the  Priest  of  the  Benevolent. 

Yet,  the  ambition  of  the  Universal  is  neither  safe  nor 
pmdent,  unless  we  cultivate  some  one  pursuit  above  all  the 
rest,  making  the  others  only  its  ministrants  or  its  reliefs. 
If  we  know  a  little  of  every  thing,  it  will  not  do  to  write 
upon  every  thing — ^but  choosing  that  career  of  imagination 
or  of  thought  for  which  we  feel  ourselves  most  fitted,  and 
making  this  our  main  object,  all  the  rest  that  we  know 
or  enjoy  illustrates  and  enlarges  the  scope  of  our  chief 
design.  It  was  wise  in  Milton,  or  in  Homer,  to  pour  the 
choicest  of  their  multiform  lore  into  their  poems ;  but  they 
might  have  been  justly  termed  superficial  had  they  written 
separate  essays  upon  each  division  of  knowledge  which 
they  prove  themselves  to  have  cultivated.  Far  from  com- 
plaining that  life  is  too  long,  I  honour  the  frankness  of  the 
old  sage,  who,  living  to  a  hundred,  said  his  only  regret 
was  to  die  so  soon.  So  vast  is  the  mind  of  man,  so  various 
its  faculties,  so  measureless  the  range  of  observation  to  feed 
and  to  elicit  his  powers,  that  if  we  had  lived  from  the  birth 
of  the  world  tiU  now,  we  could  not  have  compassed  a 
millionth  part  of  that  which  our  capacities,  trained  to  the 
utmost,  would  enable  us  to  grasp. — It  requires  an  eternity 
to  develope  all  the  elements  of  the  soul  I 
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^  My  dear  friend,"  said  I,  the  other  day,  to  a  mother 
who  was  expressing  her  anxiety  that  her  son  should  be  as 
handsome  as  herself — '<  Believe  me,  that  if  beauty  be  a 
fatal  gift  for  women,  it  is  an  inconvenient  one  to  men.  A 
handsome  face  is  very  much  against  a  young  gentleman 
destined  to  the  professions.  An  attorney  takes  an  instinc- 
tive dislike  to  an  Adonis  of  a  barrister.  What  prudent 
man  would  like  Antinous  for  his  family  physician  ?  The 
envy  of  our  sex  (much  more  jealous  than  yours)  will  not 
acknowledge  Wisdom  unless  it  has  a  snub  nose.  When 
Apollo  came  to  earth,  the  highest  employment  he  could 
obtain  was  that  of  a  shepherd." 

"  Pooh  I"  replied  my  fair  friend — "  Has  it  not  been 
well  said,  that  a  handsome  face  is  a  letter  of  recommend- 
ation ?  " 

^'  It  is  a  Bellerophon  letter,  madam,  and  betrays  while 
it  recommends.  Permit  me  to  tell  you  the  history  of 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy." 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  one  of  those  models  of 
perfection  of  which  a  human  father  and  mother  can  pro- 
duce but  a  single  example.  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was 
therefore  an  only  son.  He  was  such  an  amazing  favourite 
with  both  his. parents  that  they  resolved  to  ruin  him; 
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accordingly,  he  was  exceedingly  spoiled,  never  annoyed  by 
the  sight  of  a  book,  and  had  as  much  plum-cake  as  he 
could  eat.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy  could  he  always  have  eaten  plum-cake  and  re- 
mained a  child.  "  Never,"  says  the  Greek  tragedian, 
'^  reckon  a  mortal  happy  tiU  you  have  witnessed  his  end." 
A  most  beautiful  creature  was  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy! 
Such  eyes — such  hair — such  teeth — such  a  figure — such 
manners,  too, — and  such  an  irresistible  way  of  tying  his 
neckcloth  I  When  he  was  about  sixteen,  a  crabbed  old 
uncle  represented  to  his  parents  the  propriety  of  teaching 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  to  read  and  write.  Though  not 
without  some  difficulty,  he  convinced  them, —  for  he  was 
exceedingly  rich,  and  riches  in  an  uncle  are  wonderful 
arguments  respecting  the  nurture  of  a  nephew  whose 
parents  have  nothing  to  leave  him.  So  our  hero  was 
sent  to  school.  He  was  naturally  a  very  sharp,  clever 
boy ;  and  he  came  on  surprisingly  in  his  learning.  The 
schoolmaster  s  wife  liked  handsome  lads.  '<  What  a  genius 
will  Master  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  be,  if  you  take  pains  with 
him  I "  said  she  to  her  husband. 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  I  it  is  of  no  use  to  take  pains  with 
him:* 

"  And  why,  love  ?  " 

*^  Because  he  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome  ever  to  be 
a  scholar." 

<^  That's  true  enough,  my  dear  I"  said  the  school* 
master  8  wife. 

So,  because  he  was  too  handsome  to  be  a  scholar^ 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  remained  the  lag  of  the  fourth 
form! 

They  took  our  hero  from  school.  "  What  profession 
shall  he  follow  ?"  said  his  mother. 

'^'My,  first  cousin  is  the  lord  ^chancellor,"  said  his 
*  father:  "  let  him  go  to  the  bar.*' 

The  lord«chancellor  dined  there  that  day :  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Fitzroy  was  introduced  to  him  !  His  lordship  was  a 
little,  rough-faced,  beetle-browed,  hard-featured  man,  who 
thought  beauty  and  idleness  die  same,  thing  —  and  a 
parebuent  skin  the  legitimate  complexion  for  a  lawyer. 
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**  Send  him  to  the  bar  I  *'  said  he,  **  no,  no,  that  will 
never  do  I — Send  him  into  the  army;  he  is  much  too 
handsome  to  become  a  lawyer." 

"  That's  tme  enough,'*  said  the  mother.     So  they 

bought  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  a  cometcy  in  the 

regiment  of  Dragoons. 

Things  are  not  learned  by  inspiration.  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy  had  never  ridden  at  school,  except  when  he  was 
hoisted ;  he  was,  therefore,  a  very  indifferent  horseman ; 
they  sent  him  to  the  riding-school,  and  every  body  laughed 
^him. 

**  He  is  a  d d  ass  I "  said  Comet  Horsephiz,  who 

was  very  ugly.  "  A  horrid  puppy  I "  said  Lieutenant 
St  Squintem,  who  was  still  uglier.  ^^  If  he  does  not  ride 
better,  he  will  disgrace  the  regiment  I "  said  Captain 
Rivalhate,  who  was  very  good-looking.  "  If  he  does  not 
ride  better,  we  will  cut  him  I "  said  Colonel  Everdrill,  who 
was  a  wonderful  martinet.  "  I  say,  Mr.  Bumpemwell 
(to  the  riding-master),  make  that  youngster  ride  less  like 
a  miller's  sack." 

**  Pooh,  sir  I  he  will  never  ride  better." 

«  And  why  the  d— 1  will  he  not  ?  " 

<<  Bless  you,  colonel,  he  is  a  great  deal  too  handsome 
for  a  cavalry  officer  I " 

"  True  I "  said  Comet  Horsephiz. 

"  Very  true  I "  said  Lieutenant  St  Squintem. 

"  We  must  cut  him  I "  said  the  colonel. 

And  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  accordingly  cut. 

Our  hero  was  a  youth  of  susceptibility — he  quitted 

the  -^ regiment,   and    challenged    the  colonel.      The 

colonel  was  killed! 

"What  improper  behaviour  in  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  I " 
said  the  colonel's  relations. 

"  Very  trae  I"  said  the  world. 

The  parents  were  in  despair  I  They  were  not  rich : 
but  our  hero  was  an  only  son,  and  they  sponged  hard 
upon  the  crabbed  old  uncle  I 

"  He  is  very  clever,"  said  they  both,  "  and  may  do 
yet." 
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So  they  borrowed  some  thousands  from  the  uncle, 
and  bought  his  beautiful  nephew  a  seat  in  parliament. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  ambitious,  and  desirous  of 
retrieving  his  character.  He  fagged  like  a  dragon — 
conned  pamphlets  and  reviews — got  Ricardo  by  heart — 
and  made  notes  on  the  English  constitution. 

He  rose  to  speak. 

'<  What  a  handsome  fellow  I "  whispered  one  member. 

**  Ah,  a  coxcomb !  *'  said  another. 

*'  Never  do  for  a  speaker  I "  said  a  third,  very  audibly. 

And  the  gentleman  on  the  opposite  benches  sneered 
and  heared  !  Impudence  is  only  indigenous  in  Milesia,  and 
an  orator  is  not  made  in  a  day.  Discouraged  by  his  recep- 
tion, Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  grew  a  little  embarrassed. 

<<  Told  you  so  I  '*  said  one  of  his  neighbours. 

'<  Fairly  broke  down  I  *'  said  another. 

^<  Too  fond  of  his  hair  to  have  any  thing  in  his  head,'' 
said  a  third,  who  was  considered  a  wit. 

'<  Hear,  hear  I  **  cried  the  gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
benches. 

Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  sat  down — he  had  not  shone ; 
but,  in  reality,  he  had  not  failed.  Many  a  first-rate 
speaker  had  made  a  less  flourishing  commencement ;  and 
many  a  county  member  had  been  declared  a  phoenix  of 
promise  upon  half  his  merit. 

Not  so  thought  the  heroes  of  corn-laws. 

^^  Your  Adonises  never  make  orators  I "  said  a  crack 
speaker  with  a  wry  nose. 

<^  Nor  men  of  business  either,"  added  the  chairman  of 
a  committee,  with  a  face  like  a  kangaroo's. 

"  Poor  devil  I "  said  the  civilest  of  the  set.  "  He's  a 
deuced  deal  too  handsome  for  work  I  By  Jove,  he  is 
going  to  speak  again! — this  will  never  do ;  we  must  cough 
him  down  I " 

And  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  was  accordingly  coughed 
down. 

Our  hero  was  now  seven  or  eight-and-twenty,  hand- 
somer than  ever,  and  the  admiration  of  all  the  young  ladies 
at  Almack's. 
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'<We  bave  nothing  to  leave  you/'  said  the  parents, 
who  had  long  spent  their  fortune,  and  now  lived  on  the 
credit  of  having  once  enjoyed  it.  ''  You  are  the  handsom- 
est man  in  London  ;  you  must  marry  an  heiress." 

"  I  will,"  said  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy. 

iSliss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  a  charming  young  lady, 
with  a  hare-lip  and  six  thousand  a-year.  To  Miss  Helen 
Convolvulus  then  our  hero  paid  his  addresses. 

Heavens  I  what  an  uproar  her  relations  made  about 
the  matter.  '^  Easy  to  see  his  intentions,"  said  one  :  ^*  a 
haodsome  fortune-hunter,  who  wants  to  make  the  best  of 
his  person  I " —  ^*  handsome  is  that  handsome  does,"  says 
another ;  "  he  was  turned  out  of  the  army,  and  murdered 
his  colonel;" — "  never  marry  a  beauty,"  said  a  third; — 
**  he  can  admire  none  but  himself ; "  **  will  have  so  many 
mistresses,"  said  a  fourth  ; —  "  make  you  perpetually  jeal- 
ous," said  a  fifth  ; — *'  spend  your  fortune,"  said  a  sixth  ; 
<<  and  break  your  heart,"  said  a  seventh. 

Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  prudent  and  wary.  She 
saw  a  great  deal  of  justice  in  what  was  said;  and  was 
sufiiciently  contented  with  liberty  and  six  thousand  a-year, 
not  to  be  highly  impatient  for  a  husband  ;  but  our  heroine 
had  no  aversion  to  a  lover ;  especially  to  so  handsome  a 
lover  as  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy.  Accordingly  she  neither 
accepted  nor  discarded  him ;  but  kept  him  on  hope,  and 
suffered  him  to  get  into  debt  with  his  tailor  and  coach- 
maker,  on  the  strength  of  becoming  Mr.  Fitzroy  Convolvu- 
lus. Time  went  on,  and  excuses  and  delays  were  easily  found ; 
however,  our  hero  was  sanguine,  and  so  were  his  parents. 
A  breakfast  at  Chiswick,  and  a  putrid  fever,  carried  ofP  the 
latter,  within  one  week  of  each  other ;  but  not  till  they 
had  blessed  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy,  and  rejoiced  that  they 
had  left  him  so  well  provided  for. 

Now,  then,  our  hero  depended  solely  upon  the  crab- 
bed old  uncle  and  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  ; —  the  former, 
though  a  baronet  and  a  satirist,  was  a  banker  and  a  man 
of  business : — he  looked  very  distastefully  at  the  Hyperion 
curls  and  white  teeth  of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy. 

♦*  If  I  make  you  my  heir,"  said  he,  "  I  expect  you 
will  continue  the  bank." 
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"  Certainly,  sir  I "  said  the  nephew* 

<<  Humph  I  **  grunted  the  uncle ;  **  a  pretty  fellow  for  a 
banker!" 

Debtors  grew  pressing  to  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy,  and 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  grew  pressing  to  Miss  Helen 
Convolvulus.  **  It  is  a  dangerous  thing/'  said '  she, 
timidly,  **  to  marry  a  man  so  admired, — will  you  be  always 
faithful  ?  " 

"  By  heaven  I "  cried  the  lover. 

**  Heigho  I "  sighed  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus ;  and 
Lord  Rufus  Punulion  entering,  the  conversation  was 
changed. 

But  the  day  of  the  marriage  was  fixed ;  and  Mr.  Fer* 
dinand  Fitzroy  bought  a  new  curricle.  By  Apollo,  how 
handsome  he  looked  in  it  I  A  month  before  the  wedding -^ 
day  the  uncle  died.  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus  was  quite 
tender  in  her  condolences — "  Cheer  up,  my  Ferdinand,'' 
said  she ;  *^  for  your  sake,  I  have  discarded  Lord  Rufus 
Pumilion  I "  **  Adorable  condescension  I "  cried  our  hero ; 
^*  but  Lord  Rufus  Pumilion  is  only  four  feet  two,  and  has 
hair  like  a  peony." 

"  All  men  are  not  so  handsome  as  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Fitzroy  I "  was  the  reply. 

Away  goes  our  hero,  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of 
hb  uncle's  will. 

'^  I  leave,"  said  the  testator  (who,  I  have  before  said, 
was  a  bit  of  a  satirist),  ^^  my  share  of  the  bank,  and  the 
whole  of  my  fortune,  legacies  excepted,  to  " —  (here  Mr. 
Ferdinand  Fitzroy  wiped  his  beautiful  eyes  with  his  cam- 
bric handkerchief)  '*  my  natural  son,  John  Spriggs,  an 
industrious,  pains-taking  youth,  who  will  do  credit  to  the 
bank.  I  did  once  intend  to  have  made  my  nephew  Ferdi- 
nand my  heir ;  but  so  curly  a  head  can  have  no  talent  for 
accounts.  I  want  my  successor  to  be  a  man  of  business, 
not  beauty ;  and  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy  is  a  great  deal 
too  handsome  for  a  banker  ;  his  good  looks  will,  no  doubt, 
win  him  any  heiress  in  town.  Meanwhile,  I  leave  hina,  to 
buy  a  dressing-case,  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  A  thousand  devils  I"  cried  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy, 
banging  out  of  the  room.    He  flew  to  hia  mistress.     She 
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was  not  at  home.  *^  Lies,"  says  the  Italian  proverb, 
*<haye  short  legs ;"  but  truths,  if  they  are  unpleasant,  have 
terribly  long  ones  I  The  next  day  Mr.  Ferdinand  Fitzroy 
received  a  most  obliging  note  of  dismissal. 

^*  I  wish  you  every  happiness,"  said  Miss  Helen  Con- 
volvulus, in  conclusion  :  ^'  but  my  friends  are  right  I 
— you  are  much  too  handsome  for  a  husband  I " 

And  the  week  following.  Miss  Helen  Convolvulus 
became  Lady  Rufus  Pumilion  I 

"  Alas  I  sir,"  said  the  bailiff,  as  a  day  or  two  after  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  he  was  jogging  along  with  Mr. 
Ferdinand   Fitzroy,  in  a  hackney  coach,  bound  to  the 
King's  Bench, — ^*  Alas  I  sir,  what  a  pity  it  is  to  take  so^ 
handsome  a  gentleman  to  prison  I " 
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**  But  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  cicerone,  <^  that  there  is 
nothing  to  see  in  it/' 

"  More  than  in  all  Verona." 

The  cicerone  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  we  continued 
our  way. 

There  is  no  town  in  Italy  more  interesting  in  its 
appearance  than  Verona.  A  quick  and  venerable  melan- 
choly broods  over  its  streets  and  houses.  Its  architecture 
of  all  forms — its  peculiar  casements  and  balconies — the 
half-Gothic,  half-classic  stamp  of  its  antiquity  have,  to  my 
eyes,  an  inexpressible  charm.  I  think  to  recognise  some- 
thing Shaksperian  in  the  aspect  of  the  place — it  accords 
well  with  the  memories  with  which  he  has  associated  its 
reverent  name ;  and  I  own  that  I  trod  its  motley  streets 
with  a  less  respect  for  its  history  than  for  its  immortal 
legend.  For,  was  it  not  here  that  the  gay  Mercutio  and 
the  haughty  Tybalt  ran  their  brief  career? — along  these 
very  streets  went  the  masqued  troop,  with  their  torch- 
bearers  and  merry  music,  on  the  night  that  Romeo  made 
himself  a  guest  in  the  halls  of  Capulet,  and  won  the  heart 
of  the  impassioned  Juliet? — the  Gothic  lattice,  the  frequent 
balcony,  the  gardens  seen  through  the  iron  gates  that  close 
yonder  ancient  court — do  they  not  all  breathe  of  Romeo^ 
of  Shakspeare,  of  Romance  ?  Of  that  Romance  which 
is  steeped  in  the  colours  of  so  passionate,  so  intoxicating  a 
love,  dbat,  in  order  even  to  comprehend  it,  we  must  lift  our* 
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selves  out  of  oar  common  and  worldly  nature— -we  must 
rise  from  what  our  youth  has  been  made  by  the  arid  cares 
and  calculating  schemes  of  life — we  must  shut  ourselres 
up,  as  it  were,  in  a  chamber  of  sweet  dreams  from  which 
all  realities  must  be  rigidly  excluded.  We  must  call  back 
to  the  heart,  to  the  sense,  to  the  whole  frame,  its  first 
youth.  We  must  feel  the  blood  pass  through  the  veins  as 
an  elixir,  and  imagine  that  we  are  yet  in  that  first  era  of 
the  world  when  (according  to  the  Grecian  superstition) 
Love  was  the  only  deity  that  existed,  and  his  breath  was 
the  religion  of  creation.  Then  and  then  only  can  we 
acknowledge  that  the  legend  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  does 
not  pass  the  limits  of  nature.  For  the  great  characteristic 
of  their  love  is  youth — the  sparkling  and  divine  freshness 
of  first  years — its  luxuriant  imagination,  its  suddenness, 
and  yet  its  depth — the  conceits  and  fantasies  which  find 
common  language  too  tame,  and  wander  into  sweet  extra- 
vagance from  the  very  truth  of  the  passion ;  —  all  this 
belongs  but  to  the  flush  and  May  of  life,  the  beauty  of 
our  years — the  sunny  surface  of  the  golden  weU.  You 
see  at  once  the  youngness  of  that  love,  if  you  compare  it 
with  the  love  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  in  another  and  no 
less  wonderful  tragedy  of  the  great  master's.  The  love,  in 
either,  passes  the  level  of  human  emotions — it  is  the  love 
of  warmer  hearts  and  stronger  natures  than  the  world 
knows.  But  the  one  is  the  love  which  demands  luxury 
and  pomp — it  dispenses  with  glory,  but  not  with  magnifi-r 
cence — it  lies 


"  In  a  pavilion  .-  cloth  of  gold  — .  of  tissne 
O'er  picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see 
The  fancy  outwork  Nature." 

Take  away  the  majesty  from  that  love,  and  it  sinks  into 
the  gross  passion  of  a  hoary  dotard  and  an  old  coquette. 
But  every  thing  about  the  love  of  Juliet  is  young ;  pure 
even  in  its  passion ;  it  does  not  lose  worlds,  but  it  can 
dispense  with  the  world  itself ;  it  asks  no  purple  canopies, 
no  regal  feasts — its  wine  is  rich  enough  without  dissolving 
pearls  in  its  sparkling  freshness — it  is  precisely  that  which 
belongs  to  the  beautiful  inexperience  of  the  passionate 
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girl — it  is  the  incarnation  of  passion,  solely  because  it 
is  the  incarnation  of  youth.  And  there»  in  that  bam 
belonging  to  the  convent  of  the  Franciscans — the  very 
convent  of  the  good  old  friar  of  the  tale — no  roof  above, 
the  damp  mould  below,  the  broken,  oblong  sepulchre  itself 
half-filled  with  water,  is  the  tomb  of  tiie  being  made 
familiar  to  us  by  genius — as  if  she  had  really  moved  and 
lived  before  us — as  if  we  had  gazed  upon  her  in  the  revel, 
and  listened  to  her  voice  from  the  moonlit  balcony. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  sadness  and  gloom  of  the  spot 
On  the  walls  yet  remain  two  old  and  faded  frescoes  on 
the  religious  subjects  favoured  by  Italian  art — morning 
and  night  the, dews  fall  through  the  roofless  hovel,  and 
the  melancholy  stars  gleam  on  the  tomb  whence  the  very 
dust  is  gone.  It  has  not  even  the  grandeur  of  desolation 
—  it  is  no  splendid  sepulchre  —  no  cathedral  aisle,  no 
high-arched  roof  impressing  you  with  awe.  A  heap  of 
fagots  piled  carelessly  at  one  end  of  the  out-house  proves 
the  little  veneration  in  which  the  place  is  held ; — the  spot 
is  desecrated  —  the  old  tomb,  with  its  pillow  of  stone,  is 
but  a  broken  cistern  to  the  eyes  of  the  brethren  of  the 
convent — the  character  of  the  place  is  drear,  unsanctify* 
ing,  slovenly  discomfort.  Beautiful  daughter  of  the  Capu- 
let  I  none  care  for  thee,  thy  love  or  thy  memories,  save  the 
stranger  from  the  far  isle  whom  a  Northern  minstrel  hath 
taught  to  weep  for  thee!  It  is  this  peculiar  dreariness^ 
thb  want  of  harmony  between  the  spot  and  the  associations, 
which  make  the  scene  so  impressive.  The  eager,  tender, 
ardent  Juliet-— every  thought  a  passion — the  very  Hebe 
of  Romance  —  never  fated  to  be  old  —  and  this  damp, 
unregarded  hovel,  strewed  with  vile  lumber  or  profaned 
to  all  uses.  What  a  contrast  I  what  a  moral  of  human  affec- 
tions I  Had  it  been  a  green  spot  in  some  quiet  valley,  the 
tomb  would  have  impressed  us  with  sweet  not  sorrowful 
associations.  We  should  have  felt  the  soft  steps  of  the 
appropriate  spirit  of  the  place,  and  dreamed  back  the 
dreams  of  poetry  as  at  Arqua  or  in  the  grotto  of  Egeria. 
But  there  is  no  poetry  here  I  — all  is  stem  and  real :  the 
loveliest  vision  of  Shakspeare  surrounded  by  the  hardest 
scenes  of  Crabbe.     And  afac  in  the  city  rise  the  gorgeous 
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tombs  of  the  Scaligers — ^the  family  of  that  Duke  of  Verona 
who  is  but  a  pageant,  a  thing  of  foil  and  glitter,  in  the 
machinery  of  that  enchanting  tale ;— ten  thousand  florins 
of  gold  had  one  of  these  haughty  princes  consumed  in 
order  to  eclipse,  in  his  own,  the  magnificence  of  the  tombs 
of  his  predecessors.  Fretted  and  arched  in  all  the  elabo- 
rate tracery  of  tiie  fourteenth  century,  those  feudal  tombs 
make  yet  the  pride  and  boast  of  Verona ;  and  to  Juliet, 
worth  to  the  place  all  the  dukes  who  ever  strutted  their 
hour  upon  the  stage,  this  grey  stone,  and  this  mouldering 
bam  I  It  is  as  if  to  avenge  the  slight  upon  her  beautiful 
memory  that  we  yawn  as  we  gaze  upon  the  tombs  of 
power,  and  feel  so  deep  a  sympathy  with  this  poor 
monument  of  love. 

The  old  woman  that  shewed  the  place  had  something 
in  her  of  the  picturesqlie  —  aged,  and  wrinkled,  and 
hideous,  with  her  hard  hand  impatiently  stretched  out 
for  the  petty  coin  which  was  to  pay  for  admission  to  the 
spot.  She  suited  well  with  all  the  rest.  She  increased 
the  pathos  that  belongs  to  the  deserted  sanctuary.  How 
little  could  she  feel  that  nothing  in  Verona  was  so  precious 
to  the  *<Zingaro''  as  this  miserable  hovel!  And  if  it 
should  not  be  Juliefs  tomb  after  all  I — Out,  sceptic  I — 
the  tradition  goes  far  back — the  dull  Veronese  themselves 
do  not  question  it  I  Why  should  we  ?  We  all  bear  about 
us  the  prototype  of  that  scene.  That  which  made  the 
passion  and  the  glory  of  our  youth  — the  Juliet  of  the 
heart — when  once  it  has  died  and  left  us,  lies  not  its 
tomb  within  us  forgotten  and  unregarded! — surrounded 
by  the  lumber  of  base  cares — polluted  by  strange  and 
indifferent  passions — by  the  wishes  and  desires  of  more 
vulgar  life; — ^unheeded— unremembered — the  sole  monu- 
ment which  sanctifies  the  rude  and  commonplace  abode 
in  which  it  moulden  silently  away  t 
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OR, 
CONVERSATIONS  ON  THINGS  HUMAN  AND  DIVINE. 

WITH    ONE   CONDEMNED. 


I  HAVE  always  loved  the  old  form  of  dialogue ;  not,  indeed, 
80  much  for  investigating  truth,  as  for  speaking  of  truths 
after  an  easy  yet  not  uncritical  or  hasty  fashion.  More 
familiar  than  the  Essay,  more  impressed  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  individual  character,  the  Dialogue  has  also  the 
illustrious  examples  of  old  —  to  associate  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs  with  no  commonplace  or  ignoble  recollec- 
tions. It  may  perhaps  be  still  possible  to  give  to  the  lighter 
and  less  severe  philosophy  a  form  of  expression  at  once 
dramatic  and  unpedantic.  I  have  held  of  late  some  con- 
versations, that  do  not  seem  to  me  altogether  uninteresting, 
with  a  man  whom  I  have  long  considered  of  a  singular  and 
original  character.  I  have  obtained  his  permission  to  make 
these  conversations  public  They  are  necessarily  of  a 
desultory  nature  —  they  embrace  a '  variety  of  topics  — 
they  are  marked  and  individualised  only  by  that  poetical 
and  half-fantastic  philosophy  which  belongs  to  my  friend, 
and  that  melancholy  colouring  which  befits  a  picture  that 
has  Death  in  the  back-ground.  If  in  their  diction  they 
should  appear  now  too  florid — now  too  careless — I  can  only 
say  that  they  faithfully  represent  the  tone  of  convers- 
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ation  that  in  excited  moments  is  the  characteristic  of  the 
principal  speaker. — ^Would  that,  while  I  detail  the  inani- 
mate words,  I  could  convey  to  the  reader  the  aspect,  the 
expression,  the  smile,  the  accents  low  and  musical,  that 
lent  their  meaning  all  its  charm.  As  it  is,  they  would 
remain  altogether  untold,  were  it  not  for  my  friend's  con- 
viction that  his  end  draws  near,  and  did  I  not  see  suf- 
ficient in  his  appearance  to  forbid  the  hope  that  he 
can  linger  many  months  beyond  the  present  date.  To 
his  mind,  whatever  be  its  capacities,  its  cultivation,  its  as- 
pirings, all  matured  and  solid  offspring  is  forbidden.  These 
fugitive  tokens  of  all  he  acquired,  or  thought,  or  felt,  are, 
if  we  read  aright  human  probabilities,  the  sole  testimony 
that  he  will  leave  behind  him;  not  a  monument, — but  at 
least  a  few  leaves  scattered  upon  his  grave.  I  feel  a  pain 
in  writing  the  above  words,  but  will  he?  —  No  I  or  he  has 
wronged  himself.  He  looks  from  the  little  inn  of  his  mor- 
tality, and  anticipates  the  long  summer  journey  before 
him ;  he  repines  not  to-day  that  he  must  depart  to- 
morrow. 

On  Saturday  last,  November  13th,  I  rode  to  L *8 

habitation,  which  is  some  miles  from  my  own  home.  The 
day  was  cold,  but  I  found  him  with  the  windows  of 
his  room  open,  and  feeding  an  old  favourite  in  the  shape 
of  a  squirrel,  that  had  formerly  been  a  tame  companion. 

L ,  on  arriving  at  his  present  abode,  had  released  it ; 

but  it  came  from  the  little  copse  in  front  of  the  windows 
every  day  to  see  its  former  master,  and  to  receive  some 
proof  of  remembrance  from  his  good-natured  hospitality. 
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CONVERSATION  THE  FIRST. 

Tlie  Uniyersality  of  EWl  in  tbe  World  -i. is  no  less  visible  in  the  lesser 

Creatures  than  in  Man. ^The  Hope  of  Perfectibility.  —  Change  in 

the  Temperament  of  L .   What  is  pleasant  when  recalled  is 

often  wearisome  when  acted.  —  Love. The  Influence  of  Custom 

on  the  Connubial  State. Society  exacts  in  proportion  as  it  is  pre- 
pared to  admire. ..  h 's  Sadness.  —  Distinctions  between  Wit 

and  Humonr^-^Love  of  Conversational  Argument  less  in  vogue  than 

formerly. Our  Inability  to  conceive  the  Nature  of  our  Happiness 

hereafter.  —  Anecdote  of  Fuseli.  —  Plato.  —  Quotation  from  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cfaerbury.  —  The  Sentiment  that  our  Faculties  cannot 
content  themselves  in  this  Life  visible  in  the  Works  of  Genius.  -— 
This  Sentiment  more  common  in  the  English  than  the  Continental 
Poets.— The  Spirituality  of  Goethe's  Genius.  —  Observation  in  the 
"  Wilhelm  Meister." — ^The  Painter  Blake  and  bis  Illustration  of  the 

**  Night  Thoughts." — Young. His  Gloom  spreads  only  over  this 

World,  without  darkening  the  next. 

"  After  all,"  said  L ^  "  though  the  short  and  simple 

annals  of  the  poor  are  often  miserable  enough,  no  peasant 
lives  so  wretched  a  life  as  the  less  noble  animals,  whom  we 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  believe  more  physically  happy. 
Observe  how  uneasily  this  poor  squirrel  looks  around  him. 
He  is  subject  to  perpetual  terror  from  a  large  Angola  cat» 
which  my  housekeeper  chooses  to  retain  in  our  domestic  ser- 
vice, and  which  has  twice  very  nearly  devoured  my  nervous 
little  hermit.  In  how  large  a  proportion  of  creatures  is 
existence  composed  of  one  ruling  passion — ^the  most  ago- 
nising of  all  sensations — Pear  /  No ;  human  life  is  but  a 
Rembrandt  kind  of  picture  at  the  best ;  yet  we  have  no 
cause  to  think  there  are  brighter  colours  in  the  brute  world. 
Fish  are  devoured  by  inte^inal  worms ;  birds  are  subject 
to  continual  diseases,  some  of  a  very  torturing  nature. 
Look  at  yoB  ant-hilU  what  a  melancholy  mockery  of  our 
kind — what  eternal  wars  between  one  hill  and  another — 
what  wrong— what  violence  !  You  know  the  red  ants  in- 
vade the  camps  pf  the  black,  and  bear  off  the  young 
of  these  little  negroes  to  be  slaves  to  their  victors.     When 

G 
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I  see  throughout  all  nature  the  same  miseries,  the  same 
evil  passions,  whose  effects  are  crime  with  us,  but  whose 
cause  is  instinct  with  the  brutes,  I  confess  there  are  mo- 
ments when  I  feel  a  sort  of  despondence  of  our  ultimate 
doom  in  this  world :  when  I  am  almost  inclined  to  sur- 
render the  noblest  earthly  hope  that  man  ever  formed,  and 
which  is  solely  the  offspring  of  modem  times — the  hope  of 
human  perfectibility. 

A,  You  have  inclined,  then,  to  the  eloquent  madness 
of  Condorcet  and  De  Stael  I  You  have  believed,  then,  in 
spite  of  the  countless  ages  before  us,  in  which  the  great 
successions  of  human  kind  are  recorded  by  the  Persian 
epitome  of  Universal  History,  **They  were  born,  they  were 
wretched,  they  died  I " — ^you  have  believed,  despite  so  long, 
so  uniform,  so  mournful  an  experience  —  despite,  too,  our 
physical  conformation,  which,  even  in  the  healthiest  and 
the  strongest,  subjects  the  body  to  so  many  afflictions,  and 
therefore  the  temper  to  so  many  infirmities — ^you  have  be- 
lieved that  we  yet  may  belie  the  past,  cast  off  the  slough 
of  crimes,  and,  gliding  into  the  full  light  of  knowledge,  be- 
come as  angels  in  the  sight  of  God — you  have  believed,  in 
a  word,  that  even  on  this  earth,  by  maturing  in  wisdom  we 
may  ripen  to  perfection. 

Z.  What  else  does  the  age  we  live  in  betoken  ?  Look 
around ;  not  an  inanimate  object,  not  a  block  of  wood,  not 
a  bolt  of  iron, 


"  But  doth  suffer  an  eartft-changd 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.'* 


Wherever  a  man  applies  his  intellect,  behold  how  he  tri- 
umphs. What  marvellous  improvements  in  every  art, 
every  ornament,  every  luxury  of  life  I  Why  not  these 
improvements  ultimately  in  life  itself?  Are  we  "the  very 
fiend's  Archmock,*'  that  we  can  reform  every  thing,  save 
that  which  will  alone  enable  us  to  e/i^'ot/  our  victory — the 
human  heart  f  In  vain  we  grasp  all  things  without,  if  we 
have  no  command  over  the  things  within.  No  I  Institutions 
are  mellowing  into  a  brighter  form ;  with  Institutions  the 
Character  will  expand :  it  will  swell  from  the  weak  bonds 
of  our  foibles  and  our  vices ;  and  if  we  are  fated  never  to 
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become  perfect,  we  shall  advance  at  least,  and  eternally,  to* 
wards  perfectibility.  The  world  hath  had  two  Saviours  — 
one  divine,  and  one  human ;  the  first  was  the  founder  of 
our  religion,  the  second  the  propagator  of  our  knowledge. 
The  second,  and  I  utter  nothing  profane,  it  ministers  to 
the  first — the  second  is  the  might  of  the  Press.  By  that, 
the  Father  of  all  safe  revolutions,  the  Author  of  all  perma- 
nent reforms — by  that,  man  will  efiect  what  the  first  or- 
dained— ^the  reign  of  peace,  and  the  circulation  of  love 
among  the  great  herd  of  man. 

A.  Our  conversation  has  fallen  on  a  topic  graver 
than  usual ;  but  these  times  give,  as  it  were,  a  solemn  and 
prophetic  tone  to  all  men  who  thinks  and  are  not  yet  sum- 
moned to  act.  I  feel  as  if  I  stood  behind,  a  veil  stretched 
across  another  and  an  unknown  world,  and  waited  in  ex- 
pectation, and  yet  in  awe,  the  hand  that  was  to  tear  it 
away. 

Z.  Ay,  I  envy  you  at  times  (but  not  always)  the 
long  and  bright  career  that,  in  these  days,  is  opened  to  a 
wise  man's  ambition ;  you  may  live  to  tread  it ;  you  have 
activity  and  ardour ;  and,  whether  you  fall  or  rise,  the  step 
forwaid  you  will  at  least  adventure.  But  I  am  a  bird 
chained,  and  the  moment  my  chain  is  broken  my  course  is 
heavenward.  After  all,  what  preacher  of  human  vanities  is 
like  the  Flesh,  which  is  yet  their  author  ?  Two  years  ago 
my  limbs  were  firm,  my  blood  buoyant — how  boundless 
was  my  ambition  I  Now  my  constitution  is  gone — and  so 
perish  my  desires  of  glory.  You  and  I,  A-  ■  ,  entered 
the  world  together. 

A.  Yes, — yet  with  what  different  tempers  I 

L.  True :  you  were  less  versatile,  more  reserved,  more 
solidly  ambitious,  than  myself;  your  tone  of  mind  was 
more  solemn,  mine  more  eager :  life  has  changed  our  dis- 
positions, because  it  has  altered  our  frames.  That  was  a 
merry  year,  our  first  of  liberty  and  pleasure  I — but  when  the 
sparkle  leaves  the  cup,  how  flat  is  the  draught  I  What 
makes  us  so  wise  as  our  follies? — the  intrigues,  the  amours, 
that  degrade  us  while  enacted,  enlighten  us  when  they  are 
passed  away.    We  have  been  led,  as  it  were,  by  the  pur- 
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suit  of  a  glittering  inseet  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
we  see  the  Land  of  Life  stretched  below. 

A.  Yet  shall  we  not  exclaim,  with  Boileau, 


"  SouTMit  de  tons  nos  maax  la  Taison  est  le  pire? 


Those  delusions  were  pleasant- 


»t 


L.  To  remember — they  were  wearisome  and  unprofit- 
able while  we  actually  indulged  them ;  a  man  plays  the 
game  of  women  with  manifold  disadvantages  if  he  bring 
any  heart  to  the  contest :  if  he  discover,  with  MarmonteUs 
Alcibiades,  that  he  has  not  been  really  loved,  how  deeply 
is  he  wounded — if  he  have  been  really  loved,  how  bitterly 
may  he  repent  I  Society  is  at  war  with  all  love  except 
the  connubial ;  and  that  love,  how  soon  does  it  pass  into 
the  atmosphere  of  commonplace  I  It  loses  its  charm  with 
me  the  moment  I  remark,  which  I  always  do  remark,  that 
though  the  good  pair  may  be  very  kind  to  each  other  on 
the  whole,  they  have  sacrificed  respect  to  that  most  cruel  of 
deceivers,  Custom.  They  have  some  little  gnawing  jest  at 
each  other ;  they  have  found  out  every  mutual  weakness ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  they  have  found  out  the  sting  to  it. 
"The  breath  of  the  south  can  shake  the  little  rings  of 
the  vine,"  and  the  picture  preserves  no  more  "  the  colours 
and  the  beauties  of  kindness."*  The  only  interesting 
and,  if  I  may  contradict  Rochefoucault,  the  only  delicwui 
marriages,  are  those  in  which  the  husband  is  wise  enough 
to  see  very  Kttle  of  his  wife ;  the  absence  in  the  morning 
prevents  ennui  in  the  evening,  and  frequent  separations 
conquer  the  evil  charm  of  Custom. 

A,  Thus  it  is  that  an  ardent  imagination  so  often  unfits 
us  for  the  real  enjoyments  of  domestic  attachment — custom 
blunts  the  imagination  more  than  it  wearies  the  temper. 
But  you  had  some  banght  moments  in  your  first  year  of 

*  Jeremj  Tajlor,  in  that  most  divine  sermon  on  tlto  "  Marriage 
Ring/'  which  contains  more  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of  love,  and 
the  true  philtres  wherewith  it  is  preserved,  than  can  be  found  in  all 
that  the  .love-poets  ever  wrote. 
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tke  world — ^I  remember  you  the  admired  of  all,  the  ad- 
mirer of  how  many  ? 

Lt.  I  was  young,  rich,  well-born ;  and  I  had  an  elastic 
and  gay  temper.  See  all  my  claims  to  notice  I  But  the 
instant  my  high  spirits  forsook  me,  society  cooled.  It  b 
not  quite  true  that  adventitious  claims  alone,  unless  of  the 
highest  order,  give  one  a  permanent  place  in  the  charmed 
circle  of  the  Armidas  of  our  age.  Society  is  a  feast  where 
every  man  must  con^bute  his  quota,  and  when  our  seat  at 
the  taUe  is  noted  as  tiie  home  of  silence  and  gloom,  w<e 
are  soon  left  to  enjoy  our  meditations  alone.  Besides,  the 
secret  of  ^hion  is  to  surprise,  and  never  to  disappoint. 
If  you  have  no  reputation  for  wit,  you  may  succeed  with* 
out  it ;  if  you  have,  people  do  not  iorgive  you  for  felling 
below  their  expectations :  they  attribute  your  silence  to 
your  disdain ;  they  see  the  Hon,  and  are  contented  to  go 
away  ;  to  abuse  him,  and  to  see  him  no  more. 

A.  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  remariL  you  so  con- 
tented with  silence,  whom  I  have  known,  in  some  circles 
so — shall  I  say  ? — ^brilliant. 

Zr.  There  is  no  mystery  in  my  content,  it  is  in  spite  of 
myself.  I  have  always  preached  up  the  moraiiiy  of  being 
gay ;  if  I  do  not  practise  it,  it  is  because  I  cannot.  About 
two  years  ago  my  spirits  suddenly  fled  me.  In  vain  I  en- 
deaToured  to  rally  them :  in  vain  to  force  myself  into  the 
world — in  vain  "  I  heard  music,  and  wooed  the  smile  of 
women ;"  a  sort  of  stupor  seized  and  possessed  me — ^I 
have  never  in  mixed  society  been  able,  since  that  time,  to 
shake  it  oif :  since  then,  too,  I  have  slowly  wasted  away 
without  any  visible  disease,  and  I  am  now  literally  dying 
of  no  disorder  but  the  inability  to  live. 

Speaking  of  wit,  I  met  at  a  dinner,  a  few  months  ago, 

M and  W I ^  and  two  or  three  other  persons, 

eminent,  and  deservedly,  both  for  wit  and  for  humour.   One 

of  them,  I  think  M ,  said,  somebody  or  other  had  wit 

but  no  humour ;  it  was  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
person  spoken  of  had  humour  but  no  wit.  I  asked  the 
disputants  to  define  the  difference  between  wit  and  humour, 
and  of  course  they  were  struck  dumb. 

A*  No  rare  instance  of  the  essence  of  dispute,  which 
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consists  in  making  eyery  one  allow  what  nobody  un« 
derstands. 

Z.  Perhaps  sd;  but  really,  to  understand  a  thing  tho- 
roughly, is  less  necessary  than  you  or  I  think  for.  Each 
of  the  disputants  knew  very  well  what  he  meant,  but  he 
could  not  explain ;  the  difference  was  clear  enough  to  serve 
his  own  "mind  as  a  guide,,  but  not  being  analysed,  it  was 
not  clear  enough  to  be  of  use  to  others.  Wit  is  the  phi- 
losopher's quality,  by  the  way — humour  the  poet's ;  the 
nature  of  wit  relates  to  things^  humour  to  persons.  Wit 
utters  brilliant  truths,  humour  delicate  deductions  from  the 
knowledge  of  individual  character:  Rochefoucault  is  witty, 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  the  model  of  humour. 

A*  While  you  define  I  could  dispute  your  definitions- 
shall  I  ? 

L,  Not  in  conversation,  we  shall  end  in  talking  non- 
sense ;  metaphysical  disputes  on  paper  are  very  well,  but 
spoken  disputes  are  only  good  in  special  pleading. 

A.  When  we  were  at  Cambridge  together,  do  you  re- 
member how  the  young  pedants  of  our  time  were  wont  to 
consider  that  all  intellect  consisted  in  puzzling  or  setting 
down  each  other  ? 

Z.  Ay,  they  thought  us  very  poor  souls,  I  fancy,  for 
being  eariy  wise,  and  ridiculing  what  they  thought  so  fine : 
but  that  love  of  conversational  argument  is  less  the  mode 
now  than  in  our  grandfe,thers'  time;  then  it  made  a  ce- 
lebrity.     You  see  the  intellectual  Nestors   of  that  time 

still  very  anxious  to  engage  you.     G is  quite  oifended 

with  me  for  refusing  to  argue  Helvetius's  system  with  him 
in  a  close  carriage. 

A,  The  true  spirit  of  conversation  consists  in  building 
on  another  man's  observation,  not  overturning  it;  thus, 
the  wit  says,  ^^dprapos  of  your  remark;"  and  the  disagree- 
able man  exelaims,  '<  I  cannot  agree  with  you." 

Here  our  discourse  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 

a  female  relation  of  L ^'s ;  she  came  with  his  medicine, 

for  though  he  considers  himself  beyond  human  aid,  he 
does  not  affect  to  despise  the  more  sanguine  hopes  of  those 
attached  to  him.  '<  Let  them  think,"  said  he,  '<  that  they 
have  done  all  they  could  for  me :  my  boat  is  on  the  water. 
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it  is  true,  but  it  would  be  ill-natured  if  I  did  not  loiter  a 
little  on  the  strand.  It  seems  to  me  a  singular  thing  that, 
among  persons  about  to  die,  we  note  so  little  of  that 
anxious,  intense,  restless  curiosity  to  know  what  will  await 
them  beyond  the  grave,  which,  with  me,  is  powerful 
enough  to  conquer  regret.  Even  those  the  most  resigned 
to  God,  and  the  most  assured  of  Revelation,  know  not,  nor 
can  dream,  of  the  nature  of  the  life,  of  the  happiness, 
prepared  for  them.  They  know  not  haw  the  senses  are  to 
be  refined  and  sublimated  into  the  faculties  of  a  Spirit ; 
they  know  not  haw  they  shall  live,  and  move,  and  have 
their  being ;  they  know  not  whom  they  shall  see,  or  what 
they  shall  hear ;  they  know  not  the  colour,  the  capacity 
of  the  glories  with  which  they  are  to  be  brought  face  to  face. 
Among  the  many  mansions,  which  is  to  be  theirs  ?  All 
this,  the  matter  of  grand  and  of  no  irreverent  conjecture ; 
all  this,  it  seems  to  me,  so  natural  to  revolve — all  this  I 
revolve  so  often,  that  the  conjecture  incorporates  itself  into 
a  passion,  and  I  am  impatient  to  pass  the  Ebon  Gate,  and 
be  lord  of  the  Eternal  Secret.  Thus,  as  I  approach  nearer 
to  death.  Nature,  and  the  Face  of  Things,  assume  a  more 
solemn  and  august  aspect  I  look  upon  the  leaves,  and  the 
grass,  and  the  water,  with  a  sentiment  that  is  scarcely 
mournful ;  and  yet  I  know  not  what  else  it  may  be  called, 
for  it  is  deep,  grave,  and  passionate,  though  scarcely  sad. 
I  desire,  as  I  look  on  those,  the  ornaments  and  children  of 
earth,  to  know,  whether,  indeed,  such  things  I  shall  see  no 
more — whether  they  have  no  likeness,  no  archetype  in  the 
world  in  which  my  future  home  is  to  be  cast ;  or  whether 
they  have  their  images  above,  only  wrought  in  a  more 
wondrous  and  delightful  mould.  Whether,  in  the  strange 
land  that  knoweth  neither  season  nor  labour,  there  will  not 
be,  among  all  its  glories,  something  familiar.  Whether 
the  heart  will  not  recognise  somewhat  that  it  has  known, 
somewhat  of  "  the  blessed  household  tones,"  somewhat  of 
that  which  the  clay  loved  and  the  spirit  is  reluctant  to 
disavow.  Besides,  to  one  who,  like  us,  has  made  a  thirst 
and  a  first  love  of  knowledge,  what  intenseness,  as  well  as 
divinity,  is  there  in  that  peculiar  curiosity  which  relates  to 
the  extent  of  the  knowledge  we  are  to  acquire  I     What, 
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after  all,  is  Heaven  but  a  transition,  from  dim  guesses  and 
blind  struggling  with  a  mysterious  and  adverse  fate,  to  the 
fulness  of  all  wisdom  —  from  Ignoranee,  in  a  word,  to 
knowledge:  but  knowledge  of  what  order?  Thus,  even 
books  have  something  weird  and  mystic  in  their  specula- 
tions, which,  some  years  ago,  my  spirit  was  too  encum- 
bered with  its  frame  to  recognise :  for  what  of  those 
speculations  shall  be  true — ^what  false  ?  How  far  has  our 
wisdom  gone  toward  the  arcanum  of  a  true  morality !  how 
near  has  some  daring  and  erratic  reason  approached  to  the 
secret  of  circulating  happiness  round  the  world  !  Shall 
He,  whom  we  now  contemn  as  a  visionary,  be  discovered 
to  have  been  the  inspired  prophet  of  our  blinded  and 
deafened  race ;  and  shall  He,  whom  we  now  honour  as  the 
lofty  saint,  or  the  profound  teacher,  be  levelled  to  the  pro- 
pagator and  sanctifier  of  narrow  prejudices  ;  the  reasoner 
in  a  little  angle  of  the  great  and  scarce-discovered  universe 
of  Truth ;  the  moral  Chinese,  supposing  that  his  Empire 
fills  the  map  of  the  world,  and  placing  under  an  interdict 
the  improvements  of  a  nobler  enlightenment  ? 

A,  But  to  those — and  how  many  are  there? — ^who 
doubt  of  the  future  world  itself,  this  solace  of  conjecture 
must  be  but  a  very  languid  and  chilled  exertion  of  the 
mind. 

L.  I  grant  it.  I  am  not  referring  to  the  herd,  whether 
of  one  faith  or  another,  or  of  none.  I  have  often  pleased 
myself  with  recalling  an  anecdote  of  Fnseli — a  wonderful 
man,  whose  capacities  in  this  world  were  only  a  tithe  part 
developed ;  in  every  thing  of  his,  in  his  writings  as  wellibs 
his  paintings,  you  see  the  mighty  intellect  struggling  forth 
with  labour  and  pain,  and  with  only  a  partial  success ;  and 
feeling  this  himself — feeling  this  contest  between  the  glo- 
rious design  and  the  crippled  power — I  can  readily  pene- 
trate into  his  meaning  in  the  reply  I  am  about  to  repeat. 
Some  coxcomb  said  to  him,  <<  Do  you  really  believe,  Mr. 
Fuseli,  that  I  have  a  soul  ?  " — "  1  don't  know,  sir,"  said 
Fuseli,  ''  whether  you  have  a  soul  or  no ;  but,  by  God  I 
I  know  that  /  have."  And  really,  were  it  not  for  the  glo- 
rious and  all-circling  compassion  expressed  by  our  faith, 
it  would  be  a  little  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  soul,  that 
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title-deed  to  inunortality,  were  equal  in  all— equal  in  the 
dttU,  unawakened  clod  of  flesh  which  performs  the  offices 
that  preserve  itself,  and  no  more,  and  in  the  bright  and 
winged  natures  with  which  we  sometimes  exalt  our  own, 
and  which  seem  to  have  nothing  human  about  them  but 
the  garments  (to  use  the  Athenian's*  familiar  metaphor) 
that  they  wear  away.  You  will  smile  at  my  pedantry,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  I  anticipate  in  arriving  eU 
home  —  as  the  Moravian  sectarians  so  endearingly  call 
Heaven-* is  to  see  Plato,  and  learn  if  he  had  ever  rested, 
as  he  himself  imagined,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe,  in  a 
brighter  world  before  he  descended  to  this.  So  bewitching 
is  the  study  of  that  divine  and  most  Christian  genius,  that 
I  have  often  felt  a  sort  of  jealous  envy  of  those  commen- 
tators who  have  devoted  years  to  the  contemplation  of  his 
mystical  and  unearthly  philosophy.  My  ambition — ^had 
I  enjoyed  health — ^would  never  have  suffered  me  to  have 
become  so  dreaming  a  watcher  over  the  himp  in  another's 
tomb :  but  my  imagination  would  have  placed  me  in  an 
ideal  position,  that  my  restlessness  forbade  me  in  reality. 
This  activity  of  habit,  yet  love  of  literary  indolence — this 
planning  of  schemes  and  conquests  in  learning,  from  which 
one  smile  from  enterprise  would  decoy  me,  when  scarce 

b^un,  made  C call  me,  not  unaptly,  ^*  the  most  ex* 

traordinary  reader  he  ever  knew — in  theory r  I  see,  by 
the  by,  that  you  are  leaning  upon  the  '<  Life  of  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury" — will  you  open  the  page  in  which 
I  have  set  a  mark  ?  We  were  speaking  of  the  soul,  and 
that  page  expresses  a  very  beautiful  and  eloquent,  if  not 
very  deep  sentiment,  on  the  subject.    Will  you  read  it  ? 

^Certainly, —  "As  in  my  mother's  womb,f  that 
ibrmatrix  which  formed  my  eyes,  ears,  and  other  senses^ 
did  not  intend  them  for  that  dark  and  noisome  place — ^but, 
as  being  conscious  of  a  better  life,  made  them  as  fitting 
organs  to  apprehend  and  perceive  those  things  which  occur 
in  this  world, — 9o  I  believe,  since  my  coming  into  this 

•  Socrates. 

t  I  am  not  sure  that  I  retail  this  passage  verbatim.  T  committed  it 
to  memory,  aiid  (Writing  in  the  country)  I  cannot  now  obtain  the  book 
bj  which  to  collate  my  recollection.. 
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world,  my  soul  hath  formed  or  produced  certain  faculties, 
which  are  almost  as  useless  for  this  life  as  the  above-named 
senses  were  for  the  mother's  womb :  and  these  faculties 
are  Hope,  Faith,  Love,  and  Joy,  since  they  never  rest  or 
fix  on  any  transitory  or  perishing  object  in  this  world — ^as 
extending  themselves  to  something  farther  than  can  be 
here  given,  and,  indeed,  acquiescing  only  in  the  perfect 
Eternal  and  Infinite." 

L.  It  is  fine — ^is  it  not  ? 

A,  Yes.  It  is  a  proof  that  the  writer  has  felt  that 
vague  something  which  carries  us  beyond  the  world.  To 
discover  the  evidence  of  that  feeling  is  one  of  my  first 
tasks  in  studying  a  great  author.  How  solemnly  it  burns 
through  Shakspearel  with  what  a  mournful  and  austere 
grandeur  it  thrills  through  the  yet  diviner  Milton  I  how 
peculiarly  it  has  stamped  itself  in  the  pages  of  our  later 
poets  I  But  this  feeling  is  rarely  perceptible  in  any  of  the 
Continental  poets  ;  except,  perhaps,  the  Germans. 

Z.  Ay ;  Goethe  has  it.  To  me  there  is  something 
very  mysterious  and  spiritual  about  Goethe*s  genius — 
even  that  homely  and  plain  sense  with  which,  in  common 
with  all  master-minds,  he  so  often  instructs  us,  and  which 
is  especially  evident  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  is  the  more  effective 
from  some  delicate  and  subtle  beauty  of  sentiment  with 
which  it  is  always  certain  to  be  found  in  juxtaposition. 

A.  I  remember  a  very  delicate  observation  of  his  in 
^'  Wilhelm  Meister,"  a  book  which  had  a  very  marked  in- 
fluence upon  my  own  mind ;  and  though  the  observation 
may  seem  commonplace,  it  is  one  of  a  nature  very  peculiar  to 
Goethe :  "  When,*'  he  remarks,  **  we  have  despatched  a 
letter  to  a  friend  which  does  not  find  him,  but  is  brought 
back  to  us,  what  a  singular  emotion  is  produced  by  break- 
ing open  our  own  seal,  and  conversing  with  our  altered  self 
as  with  a  third  person." 

Z.  There  is  something  ghostlike  in  the  conference, 
something  like  a  commune  with  one's  wraith. 


A.  Of  all  enthusiasts,  the  painter  Blake  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  remarkable.     With  what  a  hearty  faith  he 
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believed  in  his  faculty  of  seeing  spirits  and  conve»iDg  with 
the  dead  I  And  what  a  delightful  vein  of  madness  it  was ! 
— with  what  exquisite  verses  it  inspired  him  I 

L.  And  what  engravings  I  I  saw,  a  few  days  ago,  a 
copy  of  the  '<  Night  Thoughts,"  which  he  had  illustrated  in 
a  manner  at  once  so  grotesque,  so  sublime — now  by  so 
literal  an  interpretation,  now  by  so  vague  and  disconnected 
a  train  of  invention,  that  the  whole  makes  one  of  the  most 
astonishing  and  curious  productions  which  ever  balanced 
between  the  conception  of  genius  and  the  chimeras  of  in- 
sanity. I  remember  two  or  three  of  his  illustrations,  but 
they  are  not  the  most  remarkable.  To  these  two  fine 
lines — 

*•  Tis  g^reatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past  Hours, 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to  heaven ; " 

he  has  given  the  illustration  of  one  sitting,  and  with  an 
earnest  countenance  conversing  with  a  small,  shadowy 
shape  at  his  knee,  while  other  shapes,  of  a  similar  form 
and  aspect,  are  seen  gliding  heavenward,  each  with  a 
scroll  in  its  hands.  The  effect  is  very  solemn.  Again, 
the  lin< 


"  Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earths  them  all," 

is  bodied  forth  by  a  grim  savage  with  a  huge  spear,  cheer- 
ing on  fiendish  and  ghastly  hounds,  one  of  which  has  just 
torn  down,  and  is  griping  by  the  throat,  an  unfortunate 
fugitive :  the  face  of  the  hound  is  unutterably  deathlike. 
The  verse — 

"  We  censure  Nature  for  a  span  too  short," 

obtuns  an  illustration,  literal  to  ridicule. — A  bearded  man 
of  gigantic  stature  is  spanning  an  infant  with  his  finger 
and  thumb.  Scarcely  less  literal,  but  more  impressive,  is 
the  engraving  of  the  following  :— 

"  When  Sense  runs  savage,  broke  from  Reason's  chain. 
And  sings  false  peace  till  smother'd  by  the  pall ! " 

You  perceive  a  young  female  savage,  with  long  locks, 
wandering  alone,  and  exulting — while  above,  two  bodiless 
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hands  extend  a  mighty  pall,  that  appears  about  to  fall  upon 
the  unconscious  rejoicer. 

A*  Young  was  fortunate  to  have  his  very  metaph<H« 
illustrated  and  made  corporeal. 

Z.  What  wonderful  metaphors  they  are ;  sometimes 
trite,  familiar,  commonplace — sometimes  exaggerated  and 
fantastic,  but  often  how  ineffably  sublime  I  Milton  him- 
self has  not  surpassed  them.  But  Young  is  not  done 
justice  to,  popular  a?  he  is.  He  has  never  yet  had  a  critic 
to  display  and  make  current  his  most  peculiar  and  empha^ 
tic  beauties.  He  is,  of  all  poets,  the  one  to  be  studied  by 
a  man  who  is  about  to  break  the  golden  chains  that  bind 
him  to  the  world — ^his  gloom,  then,  does  not  appal  or 
deject :  for  it  is  a  gloom  that  settles  on  the  earth  we  are 
about  to  leave,  and  casts  not  a  single  shadow  over  the 
heaven  which  it  contrasts — the  dark  river  of  his  solemn 
genius  sweeps  the  thoughts  onward  to  Eternity.  We 
have  no  desire  even  to  look  behind  ;  the  ideas  he  awakens 
are,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  pioneers  of  Death ; "  they 
make  the  road  broad  and  clear;  they  bear  down  those 
^^ arrests  and  barriers,*'  the  Affections;  the  goal,  starred 
and  luminous  with  -glory,  is  placed  full  before  us;  every 
thing  else,  with  wliich  he  girds  our  path,  afflicts  and  sad- 
dens. We  recoil,  we  shudder  at  life ;  and,  as  children 
who  in  tears  and  agony  at  some  past  peril  bound  forward 
to  their  mother's  knee,  we  hasten,  as  our  comfort  and  our 
parent,  to  the  bosom  of  Death. 


CONVERSATION  THE  SECOND. 

L 's  Increase  of  Ilhiess.  —  Remarks  on  a  Pastage  in  Bacon.-— 

Advantages  in  the  Belief  of  Immortality.  ..An  Idea  in  the  Last 
ConrersHtion  followed  out.  —  A  Characteristic  of  the  Sublime. — 
Feelings  in  one  Dying  at  the  Restlessness  of  Life  around. 

When  I  called  on  L the  third  day  after  the  conver- 
sation I  have  attempted  to  record,  though  with  the  imperfect 
success  that  must  always  attend  the  endeavour  to  retail 
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dialogue  on  paper,  I  found  him  stretched  on  his  sofa,  and 
evidently  mneh  weaker  than  when  I  had  last  seen  him. 
He  had  suffered  the  whole  night  fi*om  violent  spasms  in 
the  chest,  and,  though  now  free  from  pain,  was  labour- 
ing under  the  exhaustion  which  follows  it.  But  nothing 
could  wholly  conquer  in  him  a  certain  high-wrought, 
rather  than  cheerful,  elasticity  of  mind ;  and  in  illness  it 
was  more  remarkable  than  in  health  :  for  I  know  not  how 
it  was,  but  in  illness  his  thoughts  seemed  to  stand  forth 
more  prominent,  to  grow  more  transparent,  than  they  were 
wont  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  body.  He  had  also  of 
late,  imtil  his  present  malady,  fallen  into  an  habitual 
silence,  from  which  only  at  moments  he  could  be  aroused. 
Perhaps  now,  however,  when  all  his  contemplations  were 
bounded  to  a  goal  apparently  near  at  hand,  and  were 
tinged  with  the  grave  (though  in  him  not  gloomy)  colours 
common  to  the  thoughts  of  death  —  that  secret  yearn- 
ing for  sympadiy — that  desire  to  communicate — inherent 
in  man,  became  the  stronger  for  the  short  date  that 
seemed  allowed  for  its  indulgence.  Wishes  long  hoarded, 
reflections  often  and  deeply  revolved,  finding  themselves 
cut  off  from  the  distant  objects  which  they  had  travailed  to 
acquire,  seemed  wisely  to  lay  down  their  burthen,  and 
arrest  their  course  upon  a  journey  they  were  never  des- 
tined to  complete.     ^  I  have  been  reading,"  said  L 

(after  we  had  conversed  for  some  minutes  about  himself), 
^  that  divine  work  on  ^  The  Advancement  of  Learning.* 
What  English  writer  (unless  it  be  Milton  in  his  prose 
works)  ever  lifted  us  from  this  low  earth  like  Bacon? 
How  shrink  before  his  lofty  sentences  all  the  meagre  con- 
solation and  trite  commonplace  of  lecturers  and  preachers  I 
—  it  is,  as  he  has  beautifully  expressed  it,  upon  no  <  waxen 
wings^*  that  he  urges  the  mind  through  the  great  courses 
of  heaVen.  He  n&akes  us  feel  less  earthly  in  our  desires, 
by  making  us  imagine  ourselves  wiser,  —  the  love  of  a 
divine  knowledge  inspires  and  exalts  us.  And  so  nobly 
has  he  forced  even  our  ignorance  to  contribute  towards 
enlarging  the  soul — ^towards  increasing  our  longings  after 
immortality— *-that  he  never  leaves  us,  like  other  philoso- 
jdien,  with  a  sense  of  self-littleness  and  dissatisfaction. 
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With  the  same  hand  that  limits  our  progress  on  earth,  he 
points  to  the  illimitable  glories  of  heaven.  Mark  how  he  has 
done  this  in  the  passage  I  will  read  to  you.  As  he  proceeds 
in  his  sublime  vindication  of  Knowledge,  *  from  the  discre- 
dits and  disgraces  it  hath  received  all  from  ignorance ;  but 
ignorance,  severally  acquired,  appearing  sometimes  in  the 
zeal  and  jealousy  of  divines :  sometimes  in  the  severity  and 
arrogance  of  politicians ;  sometimes  in  the  errors  and  im- 
perfections of  learned  men  themselves  ;  *  — proceeding,  I 
say,  in  this  august  and  majestical  defence,  he  states  the 
legitimate  limits  of  knowledge,  as  follows : — *  first,  that  we 
do  not  so  place  our  felicity  in  knowledge  as  to  forget  our 
mortality ;  secondly,  that  we  make  application  of  our 
knowledge,  to  give  ourselves  repose  and  contentment,  not 
distaste  or  repining ;  thirdly,  that  we  do  not  presume,  by 
the  contemplation  of  Nature,  to  attain  to  the  mysteries  of 
God.'  After  speaking  of  the  two  first  limits,  he  comes  as 
follows  to  the  last: — *  And  for  the  third  point,  it  deserveth 
to  be  a  little  stood  upon,  and  not  to  be  lightly  passed  over; 
for  if  any  man  shall  think,  by  view  and  inquiry  into  these 
sensible  and  material  things,  to  attain  that  light  whereby 
he  may  reveal  unto  himself  the  nature  or  will  of  God,  then 
indeed  is  he  spoiled  by  vain  philosophy ;  for  the  contem- 
plation of  God's  creatures  and  works  produceth  (having 
regard  to  the  works  and  creatures  themselves^  knowledge ; 
but  (having  regard  to  God)  no  perfect  knowledge,  but 
wonder,  which  is  broken  knowledge.  And  therefore  (note 
how  wonderfully  this  image  is  translated,  and  how  beauti- 
fully .applied,)  it  was  most  aptly  said  by  one  of  Plato's 
school,  '  that  the  sense  of  man  carrieth  a  resemblance  with 
the  sun,  which,  as  we  see,  openeth  and  revealeth  all  the 
terrestrial  globe;  but  then  again  it  obscureth  the  stars 
and  celestial  globe:  so  doth  the  sense  discover  natural 
things,  but  it  darkeneth  and  shutteth  up  divine.' '  Tell 
me  now,  and  speak  frankly,  not  misled  by  the  antique 
splendour  of  the  language  alone, — ^tell  me  whether  you  do 
not  feel,  in  the  above  passages,  not  humbled  by  your 
ignorance,  but  transported  and  raised  by  its  very  convic- 
tion ;  for,  by  leaving  the  mysteries  of  heaven,  and  heaven 
€itoney  unpenetrated  by  our  knowledge,  what  do  we,  in 
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reality,  but  direct  the  secret  and  reverent  desires  of  our 
hearts  to  that  immortal  life  which  shall  put  the  crown 
upon  the  great  ambition  of  knowledge,  and  reveal  those 
mysteries  which  are  shut  out  from  us  in  this  narrow  being  ? 
Here  then  there  is  nothing  to  lower  our  imagination, — 
nothing  to  chill  us  in  the  ardour  of  our  best  aspirings,  — 
nothing  to  disgust  us  with  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  or 
make  us  recoil  upon  ourselves  with  the  sense  of  vanity,  of 
emptiness,  of  desolation.  It  is  this — the  peculiar  preroga* 
tive  of  the  conviction  of  our  inborn  immortality,  to  take 
away  from  us  that  bitterness  at  the  checks  and  arrests  of 
knowledge,  of  which  the  wise  of  all  ages  have  complained, 
— to  give  wings  to  our  thoughts  at  the  very  moment  they 
are  stopped  on  their  earthly  course, — ^to  ennoble  us  from 
ourselves  at  the  moment  when  self  languishes  and  droops : 
it  is  this  prerogative,  I  say,  which  has  always  seemed  to 
me  the  greatest  advantage  which  a  thinking  man,  who  be-* 
lieves  in  our  immortality,  has  over  one  who  does  not. 
And  though,  fortunately  for  mankind,  and  for  all  real  virtue, 
the  time  is  rapidly  passing  away  in  which  we  may  presume 
to  measure  the  conduct  of  others  by  the  proportion  in  which 
their  opinions  resemble  our  own,  yet  it  must  be  confessed 
that  he  who  claims  this  prerogative  has  a  wonderful 
advantage  over  him  who  rejects  it — in  the  acquisition  of 
noble  and  unworldly  thoughts — in  the  stimulus  to  wisdom, 
and  the  exalting  of  the  affections,  the  visions,  and  the 
desires  I  It  seems  to  me  as  if  not  only  the  Form,  but  the 
Soul  of  Man  was  made  ^^  to  walk  erect,  and  to  look  upon 
the  stars/' 

A, — (After  some  pause.) — ^Whether  or  not  that  it 
arises  from  this  sentiment,  common  (however  secretly 
nursed)  to  the  generality  of  men ;  this  sentiment,  that  the 
sublimest  sources  of  emotion  and  of  wisdom  remain  as  yet 
unknown,  there  is  one  very  peculiar  characteristic  in  all 
genius  of  the  highest  order;  viz.  even  its  loftiest  at- 
tempts impress  us  with  the  feeling,  that  a  vague  but 
glorious  '*  something"  inspired  or  exalted  the  attempt, 
and  yet  remains  unexpressed.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  the 
spire,  which,  by  insensibly  tapering  into  heaven,  owes  its 
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pathos  and  its  sablimity  to  the  secret  thoughts  with  which 
that  heaven  is  associated.  ^ 

Z.  Yes ;  and  this,  which,  you  say  justly,  is  the  charac- 
teristic of  the  loftiest  order  of  genius,  is  that  token  and 
test  of  sublimity  so  especially  insisted  upon  by  the  ancients, 
who,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  the  great  scope  left  by 
their  religion  to  inquiry,  were  more  impressed  with  the 
sentiment  we  speak  of,  than  is  common  to  the  homelier 
sense,  aud  the  satisfied  and  quiet  contemplations,  of  the 
modems.  The  old  scholastic  critic*  has  made  it  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  true  sublime,  to  leave  behind  it  something 
more  to  be  contemplated  than  is  expressed;  and  again, 
Pliny,  speaking  of  painters,  observes,  I  think  of  Timan- 
thes,  ^^  that  in  his  works  something  moref  than  was  painted 
was  understood,  and  that  when  his  art  was  at  the  highest, 
the  genius  was  beyond  the  art.''  It  is  this  which  especially 
designates  the  poetry  of  ^'  Young." 


Here  we  talked  for  some  time  on  the  aspect  of  affairs, 
the  administration,  the  disturbances  in  the  country.^: 

Z.  How  strangely  falls  the  sound  of  tumult  on  the  ear 
of  one  who  is  about  to  die — how  strange  doth  it  seem  to 
behold  life  so  busy  and  death  so  near  I  It  is  this  contrast 
which,  I  own,  gives  me  the  most  mournful — though  vague 
and  reluctantly  acknowledged — feelings  that  I  experience; 
it  gives  me  a  dejection,  an  envy ;  my  higher  and  more 
soaring  thoughts  desert  me,  I  become  sensible  only  of  my 
weakness,  of  my  want  of  use,  in  this  world  where  all  are 
buckling  to  their  armour,  and  awaiting  an  excitation,  an 
enterprise,  and  a  danger.  I  remember  all  my  old  ambi- 
tion— my  former  hopes  —  my  energies — my  anticipations; 
I  see  the  great  tides  of  action  sweep  over  me,  not  even 
wrestling  with  death,  but  feeling  it  gather  and  darken  upon 

*  Longin.  sect.  7. 

f  **  In  unius  faajus  operibas  intelUgitur  plas  semper  qoam  pin* 
gitur  ;  et  cum  sit  ars  summa,  ingenium  tamen  ultra  artem  eat." 
t  Written  in  1830,  before  the  passing  of  the  Refonn-bill. 
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me,  unable  to  stir  or  to  resist.  I  could  compare  myself  to 
some  neglected  fountain  in  a  ruined  city :  amidst  the 
crumbling  palaces  of  Hope,  iivhich  have  fallen  around  me, 
the  waters  of  life  ooze  away  in  silence  and  desolation. 

L 's  voice  faltered  a  little  as  he  spoke,  and  his  dog, 

whether,  as  I  often  think,  there  is  in  that  animal  an  in- 
stinct which  lets  him  know  by  a  look,  by  a  tone  of  voice, 
when  tb«  object  of  his  wonderful  fidelity  and  affection  is 
sad  at  heart — ^his  dog,  an  old  pointer,  that  he  had  cherished 
for  many  years,  and  was  no  less  his  companion  in  the 
closet  than  it  had  been  in  the  chase,  came  up  to  him  and 
licked  his  hatid.  I  own  this  little  incident  affected  me,  and 
the  tears   rushed  into   my  eyes.     But  I  was  yet  more 

softened  when  1  saw  L 's  tears  were  falling  fast  over 

the  honest  countenance  of  the  dog ;  I  knew  well  what  was 
passing  in  his  mind — no  womanly  weakness — no  repining 
at  death ;  of  all  men  he  had  suffered  most,  and  felt  most 
keenly,  the  neglect  and  perfidy  of  friends;  and,  at  that 
moment,  he  was  contrasting  a  thousand  bitter  remem- 
brances with  the  simple  affection  of  that  humble  com- 
panion.    I,  never  saw  L weep  before,  though  I  have 

seen  him  in  trying  afflictions,  and  though  his  emotions  are 
so  easily  excited  that  he  never  utters  a  noble  thought,  or 
feads  a  touching  sentiment  in  poetry,  but  you  may  per- 
ceive a  certain  moisture  in  his  eyes,  and  a  quiver  on  his 
lips. 

Our  conversation  drooped  after  this,  and  though  I 
stayed  with  him  for  some  hours  longer,  I  do  not  remember 
any  thing  else  that  day  worth  repeating. 
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CONVERSATION  THE  THIRD. 

The  French  Worldly  Philosophers — The  First  Step  in  Wisdom  is  to 
learn  to  Thinks  no  matter  bovir. — Thought  corrects  itself— .Brilliant 
Writers  less  dangerous  than  duU  ones — Why— Faults  of  certain 

Philosophers. — L ,  the  respectful  Affection  he  excites.— The 

Heart  turns  from  Death. — Passage  in  Bolinghroke. — Private  Life 
does  not  afford  a  vent  for  all  our  Susceptibilities. — A  Touching 
Thought  in  Milton's  Latin  Poems. 

I  CALLED  on  L — : — the  next  day;   JC ,  one  of  the 

few  persons  he  admits,  was  with  him ;  they  were  talking  on 
those  writers  who  have  directed  their  philosophy  towards 
matters  of  the  world ;  who  have  reduced  wisdom  into  epi- 
grams, and  given  the  Goddess  of  the  Grove  and  the  Por* 
tico  the  dress  of  a  lady  of  fashion.     "  Never,  perhaps," 

said  K ,  "did  Virtue,  despite  the  assertion  of  Plato, 

that  we  had  only  to  behold  in  order  to  adore  her,  attract  so 
many  disciples  to  wisdom  as  Wit  has  done.  How  many  of 
us  have  been  first  incited  to  reason,  have  first  learned  to 
think,  to  draw  conclusions,  to  extract  a  moral  from  the 
follies  of  life,  by  some  dazzling  aphorism  from  Rochefou- 
cault  or  La  Bruyere !  Point,  like  rhyme,  seizes  at  once 
the  memory  and  the  imagination :  for  my  own  part,  I  own 
frankly  that  I  should  never  have  known  what  it  was  to  re- 
flect— I  should  never  have  written  on  Political  Economy 
— I  should  never  have  penetrated  into  the  character  of  my 
rogue  of  a  guardian,  and  saved  my  fortune  by  a  timely  act 
of  prudence — I  should  never  have  chosen  so  good  a  wife 

— nay,  I  should  never  have  been  L *s  friend,  if  I  had 

not,  one  wet  day  at  Versailles,  stumbled  upon  Kochefou- 
cault's  Maxims  :  from  that  moment  Ithoitght,  and  I  thought 
very  erroneously  and  very  superficially  for  some  time,  but 
the  habit  of  thinking,  by  degrees,  cures  the  faults  of  its 
novitiateship ;  and  I  often  bless  Rochefoucault  as  the 
means  which  redeemed  me  from  a  life  of  extravagance  and 
debauchery,  from  the  clutches  of  a  rascal,  and  made  me 


fokid  of  rational  pursuits  and  respectable  society.  Yet 
}iow  little  would  Rochefoucault's  book  seem,  to  the  shallow 
declaimer  on  the  heartlessness  of  its  doctrines,  calculated 
to  produce  so  good  an  effect. 

A.  Yes,  the  faults  of  a  brilliant  writer  are  never  dan- 
gerous on  the  long  run,  a  thousand  people  read  his  work 
who  would  read  no  other :  inquiry  is  directed  to  each  of 
his  doctrines,  it  is  soon  discovered  what  is  true  and  what  is 
false ;  the  true  become  star-lights,  and  the  false  beacons. 
But  your  dull  writer  is  little  conned,  little  discussed. 
Debate,  that  great  winnower  of  the  corn  from  the  chaff,  is 
denied  him ;  the  student  hears  of  him  as  an  authority,  reads 
him  without  a  guide,  imbibes  his  errors,  and  retails  them 
as  a  proof  of  his  learning.  In  a  word,  the  dull  writer  does 
not  attract  to  wisdom  those  indisposed  to  follow  it :  and  to 
those  who  are  disposed  he  bequeaths  as  good  a  chance  of 
inheriting  a  blunder  as  a  truth. 

L.  I  will  own  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  have  one  objec- 
tion to  beginning  to  think,  from  the  thoughts  of  these 
worldly  inquirers.  Notwithstanding  Rochefoucault  tells 
us  himself,  with  so  honest  a  gravity,  that  he  had  "  les  sen- 
timens  beaux,"  and  that  he  approved  "  extremeraent  les 
belles  passions,"  his  obvious  tendency  is  not  to  ennoble ; 
he  represents  the  Tragi-comedy  of  the  Great  World,  but 
he  does  not  excite  us  to  fill  its  grand  parts  ;  he  tell  us  some 
of  the  real  motives  of  men,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  also  the 
better  motives  with  which  they  are  entwined.  This  want 
of  faith  in  the  sublime  is  what  I  find,  not  to  blame,  but  to 
lament  in  most  of  the  authors  who  have  very  shrewdly,  and 
with  a  felicitous  and  just  penetration,  unravelled  the  vices 
and  errors  of  mankind.  I  find  it  in  La  Bruyere,  in  Roche- 
foucault, even  in  the  more  weak  and  tender  Vauvenargues, 
whose  merits  have,  I  think,  been  so  unduly  extolled  by 
Dugald  Stewart ;  I  find  it  in  Swift, .  Fielding  (admirable 
moralist  as  the  latter  indubitably  is  in  all  the  lesser 
branches  of  morals),  and  among  the  ancients,  who  so 
remarkable  for  the  same  want  as  the  sarcastic  and  inimi- 
table Lucian  ?  But  let  us  not  judge  hastily  ;  this  want  of 
jiobleness,  so  to  speak,  is  not  necessarily  the  companion  oi 
shrewdness.     But  mark,  where  we  find  the  noble  and  th6^ 
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shrewd  united,  we  acknowledge  at  once  a  genius  of  the 
very  highest  order ;  we  acknowledge  a  Shakspeare,  a 
Tacitus,  a  Cervantes. 

A.  Another  characteristic  of  the  order  of  writers  we 
refer  to  is  this — they  are  too  apt  to  disregard  books,  and 
to  write  from  their  own  experience ;  now  an  experience, 
backed  upon  some  wide  and  comprehensive  theory,  is  of 
incalculable  value  to  Truth ;  but,  where  that  theory  is 
wanting,  th^  experience  makes  us  correct  in  minute  points, 
but  contracted,  and  therefore  in  error,  on  the  whole ;  for 
error  is  but  a  view  of  some  facts  instead  of  a  survey  of  alL 

L.  In  a  word,  it  is  with  philosophers  as  with  politicians ; 
the  experience  that  guides  the  individuals  must  be  no  rule 
for  the  community.  And  here  I  remember  a  fine  and 
just  comparison  of  the  Emperor  Julian's:  speaking  of 
some  one  who  derived  knowledge  from  practice  rather 
than  principle,  he  compares  him  to  an  empiric  who,  by 
practice,  may  cure  one  or  two  diseases  with  which  he  is 
familiar;  but,  having  no  system  or  theory  of  art,  must 
necessarily  be  ignorant  of  the  innumerable  complaints 
which  have  not  fallen  under  his  personal  observation. 
Yet  nowy  when  a  man  ventures  to  speak  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  scientific  theory,  in  opposition  to  some  narrow 
and  cramped  practice,  he  who  in  reality  is  the  physician,— 
<  he  is  exclaimed  against  as  the  quack.* 

Shortly  after  this  part  of  our  conversation,  K went 

away,  and  we  talked  on  some  matters  connected  with  L 'g 

private  and  household  affairs.  By  degrees,  while  our  com- 
mune grew  more  familiar  and  confidential,  and  while  the 
shades  of  these  long  winter  evenings  gathered  rapidly  over  us, 

as  we  sat  alone  by  the  fire,  L spoke  of  some  incidents 

in  his  early  history;  and  I  who  had  always  felt  a  deep 
interest  in  even  the  smallest  matter  respecting  him,  and, 
despite  our  intimacy,  was  unacquainted  with  many  par- 
ticulars of  his  life,  in  which  I  fancied  there  must  be  some-* 
thing  not  unworthy  recital,  pressed  him  earnestly  to  give 
me  a  short  and  frank  memoir  of  his  actual  and  literary 
life.  Indeed,  I  was  anxious  that  some  portion  of  the 
ivorld  should  know  as  much  as  may  now  be  known  of  one 
yho.  is  of  no  common  clay»  and  who*  though  lie  has  nol 
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finmbered  many  yeai^,  and  has  passed  some  of  those 
years  in  the  dissipation  and  pleasure  Common  to  men  oF 
his  birth  and  wealth,  is  now,  at  least,  never  mentioned 
by  those  who  know  him  without  a  love  bordering  on 
idolatry,  and  ao  esteem  more  like  the  veneration  we  feel 
for  some  aged  and  celebrated  philosopher,  than  the  familiar 
attachment  genei^ly  felt  iot  those  of  our  own  years  and 
of  no  public  reputation* 

"  As  to  my  early  lifb,"  said  L ,  smiling  in  answer 

to  my  urgent  request^  *<  I  feel  that  it  is  but  an  echo  of  an 
echo«  I  do  not  refuse,  however,  to  tell  it  you,  such  as 
it  is ;  for  it  may  give  food  to  some  observations  from  you 
more  valuable  than  the  events  whi6h  e^oite  them ;  and,  as 
to  some  later  epochs  in  my  short  career,  it  will  comfort 
me,  even  while  it  wounds,  to  speak  of  them.  Come  to 
me,  then,  to-morrow,  and  I  will  recall  in  the  meanwhile 
what  may  best  merit  repeating  in  the  memoir  you  so  in- 
considerately ask  for.  But  do  not  leave  me  yet,  dear 
A-  ■  ■  .  Sit  down-  again — let  us  draw  nearer  to  the 
fire*^ — 'How  many  scenes  have  we  witnessed  in  common — 
how  many  enterprises  have  we  shared  I  Let  us  talk  of  these, 
and  to-morrow  shall  come  mji/  solitai^  history :  self,  self, 
the  eternal  self — let  us  run  away  from  it  one  day  more. 
Could  you  but  know  how  forcibly  it  appears  to  me,  that 
as  life  wanes  the  afPections  warm ;  I  have  observed  this  in 
many  instances  of  earltf  death ; — early,  for  in  the  decay 
by  years  the  heart  oudives  all  its  ties.  As  the  physical 
parts  stiffen,  so  harden  the  moral.  But  in  youth,  when 
all  the  Affections  are  green  within  us,  they  will  not  willingly 
perish ;  they  stretch  forth  their  arms,  as  it  were,  from  their 
ruined  and  falling  prison-house — they  yearn  for  expansion 
and  release.  <  Is  it,' as  that  divine,  though  often  sullied 
nature,  at  once  the  luminary  and  the  beacon  to  English 
statesmen,  has  somewhere  so  touchingly  asked,  <  is  it  that 
we  grow  more  tender  as  the  moment  of  our  great  separa- 
tion approaches,  or  is  it  that  they  who  are  to  live  together 
in  another  state  (for  friendship  exists  not  but  for  the  good) 
begin  to  feel  more  strongly  that  divine  sympathy  which  is 
to  be  the  great  bond  of  their  future  society  ?' "  ♦ 

*  Bolingbroke*8  Letteri  to  SwifU 
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I  could  have  answered  this  remark  by  an  allusion  to 
the  change  in  the  physical  state ;  the  relaxation  of  illness ; 
the  helplessness  we  feel  when  sick,  and  the  sense  of  de* 
pendence»  the  desire  to  lean  somewhere^  that  the  debility 
of  disease  occasions.     But  I  had  no  wish  to  chill  the  vein 

of  reasoning  to  which  L was  inclined ;  and,  after  a 

little  pause,  he  continued: — **  For  men  who  have  ardent 
affections,  there  seems  to  me  no  medium  between  public 
life  and  dissatisfaction.  In  public  life  those  affections  iind 
ample  channel;  they  become  benevolence,  or  patriotism^ 
or  the  spirit  of  party ;  or,  finally,  attaching  themselves  to 
things,  not  persons,  concentrate  into  ambition.  But  in 
private  life,  who,  after  the  first  enthusiasm  of  passion 
departs,  who,  possessed  of  a  fervent  and  tender  soul,  is 
ever  contented  with  the  return  it  meets?  A  word,  a 
glance,  chills  us;  we  ask  for  too  keen  a  sympathy;  we 
ourselves  grow  irritable  that  we  find  it  not — the  irrita- 
bility  offends ;  that  is  attributed  to  the  temper  which  in 
reality  is  the  weakness  pf  the  heart — accusation,  dispute, 
coldness,  succeed.  We  are  flung  back  upon  our  own 
breasts,  and  so  comes  one  good  or  one  evil — we  grow 
devout  or  we  grow  selfish.  Denied  vent  among  our 
fellows,  the  affections  find  a  refuge  in  heaven;  or  they 
centre  in  a  peevish  and  lonely  contraction  of  heart,  and 
self-love  becomes  literally,  as  the  forgotten  Lee  has  ex-« 
pressed  it  generally, 

'  The  axletree  that  darts  through  all  the  frame.* 

This  inevitable  alternative  is  more  especially  to  be  noted 
in  women ;  their  affections  are  more  acute  than  ours,  so 
also  is  their  disappointment.  It  is  thus  you  see  the  credu- 
lous fondness  of  the  devotee,  or  the  fossilised  heart  of  the 
solitary  crone,. where,  some  thirty  years  back,  you  would 
have  witnessed  a  soul  running  over  with  love  for  all  things 
and  the  yearning  to  be  loved  again  I  Ah  I  why,  why  is 
it  that  no  natures  are  made  wholly  alike  ?  why  is  it  that, 
of  all  blessings,  we  long  the  most  for  sympathy  ?  and  of 
all  blessings  it  is  that  which  none  (or  the  exceptions  are 
so  scanty  as  not  to  avail)  can  say,  after  the  experience  of 
years  and  the  trial  of  custom,  that  they  have  possessed. 
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Milton,  whose  fate  through  life  was  disappointmeDt— -disap^ 
pointment  in  his  private  ties  and  his  public  attachments >-• 
Milton,  who  has  descended  to  an  unthinking  posterity  as 
possessing  a  mind,  however  elevated,  at  least  austere  and 
harsh,  has,  in  one  of  his  early  Latin  poems,  expressed  this 
sentiment  with  a  melancholy  and  soft  pathos,  not  often 
found  in  the  golden  and  Platonic  richness  of  his  youthful 
efiusions  in  his  own  language — 

'  Viz  sibi  qiiisque  parem  de  millibus  inyenit  unum  ; 
Attt  si  (on  dederit  tandem  non  aspera  Totis 
Ilium  iDopina  dies— qua  non  speraveris  bora 
Surripit^eternum  liiiquens  in  sscula  damnum/* 

<^  And  who  is  there  that  has  not  said  to  himself,  if 
possessed  for  a  short  time  of  one  heart,  entirely  resembling 
and  responding  to  his  own, — who  has  not  said  to  himseU^ 
daily  and  hourly,  <  This  cannot  last  I  *  Has  he  not  felt  a 
dim,  unacknowledged  dread  of  death  ?  has  he  not,  for  the 
first  time,  shrunk  from  penetrating  into  the  future?  has 
he  not  become  timorous  and  uneasy  ?  is  he  not  like  the 
miser  who  journeys  on  a  road  begirt  .with  a  thousand 
perils,  and  who  yet  carries  with  him  his  all  ?  Alas ! 
there  was  a  world  of  deep  and  true  feeling  in  Byron*s 
expression,  which,  criUccUly  examined,  is  but  a  conceit. 
Love  <  hath,  indeed,  made  his  best  interpreter  a  sigh.' 


1  f» 


CONVERSATION  THE  FOURTH. 
Containing  L— — *8  History. 

In  order  to  make  allowance  for  much  of  the  manner  and 

the  matter  of  L *s  conversation,  I  must  beg  the  reader 

to  observe  how  largely  the  faculties  of  the  imagination 

*  TbuB  prosaically  translated  ;— 

**  Scarce  one  in  thousands  meets  a  kindred  heart; 
Or,  if  no  harsh  fate  grant,  at  last,  his  dreams, 
Swift  comes  tbe  unforeboded  Doom ;—. and  lo, 
Leaves  to  all  time  the  everlasting  loss ! " 
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enter  even  into  those  channels  of  his  mind  from  which 
(were  the  judgment  thoroughly  sound)  all  that  is  merely 
imaginative  would  be  the  most  carefully  banished.     In 

L 's  character,  indeed,  whatever  may  be  his  talents, 

there  was  always  a  string  loose;  something  morbid  and 
vague,  which  even  in  perceiving,  one  could  scarcely  con- 
temn :  for  it  gave  a  tenderness  to  his  views,  and  a  glow  of 
sentiment  to  his  opinions,  which  made  us  love  him  better, 
perhaps,  than  if  his  learning  and  genius  had  been  accom- 
panied with  a  severer  justness  of  reasoning.  For  my  own 
part,  I,  who  despise  rather  than  hate  the  world,  and 
seldom  see  any  thing  that  seems  to  me,  if  rightly  analysed, 
above  contempt,  am  often  carried  away  in  spite  of  myself 
by  his  benevolence  of  opinion,  and  his  softening  and  gentle 
order  of  philosophy.  I  often  smile,  as  I  listen  to  his 
wandering  and  Platonic  conjectures  on  our  earthly  end 
and  powers ;  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  smile  is  in  disdain, 
even  when  his  reasoning  appears  the  most  erratic. 

I  reminded  L ,  when  I  next  saw  him,  of  bis  promise, 

in  our  last  conversation,  to  give  me  a  sketch  of  his  early 
history.  I  wished  it  to  be  the  history  of  his  mind  as  welt 
as  his  adventures ;  in  a  word,  a  literary  and  moral^  as  well 
as  actual  narrative, — "  A  Memoir  of  a  Student."  The 
moment  in  which  I  pressed  the  wish  was  favourable.  He 
was  in  better  spirits  than  usual,  and  free  from  pain ;  the 
evening  was  fine,  and  there  was  that  quiet  cheerfulness  in 
the  air  which  we  sometimes  find  towards  the  close  of  one 
of  those  mild  days  that  occasionally  relieve  the  severity  of 
an  English  winter. 

THE  CONFESSIONS  OF  AN  AMBITIOUS  STUDENT. 

**  You  know,"  said  L ^  commencing  his  story, 

<<  that  I  was  bom  to  the  advantages  of  a  good  name  and 
of  more  than  a  moderate  opulence.  The  care  of  my  educa* 
tion,  for  I  was  an  orphan,  devolved  upon  my  aunt,  a 
maiden  lady  of  some  considerable  acquirements  and  some 
very  rare  qualities  of  heart.  Good  old  woman  I  how  well 
and  how  kindly  I  remember  her,  with  her  high  cap  and 
kerchief,  the  tortoise-shell  spectacles,  that  could  not  con<* 
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ceal  or  injure  the  gentle  expression  of  her  eyes — eyes 
above  which  the  brow  never  frowned  I  How  well,  too,  I 
remember  the  spelling-book,  and  the  grammar,  and  (as  I 
grew  older)  the  odd  volume  of  Plutarch's  "Lives,"  that 
always  lay,  for  my  use  and  profit,  on  the  old  dark  table 
beside  her  chair.  And  something  better  too,  than  spelling 
and  grammar,  ay,  and  even  the  life  of  Caius  Marius,  with 
that  grand  and  terrible  incident  in  the  memoir  which  Plu- 
tarch has  so  finely  told,  of  how  the  intended  murderer, 
entering  the  great  Roman's  hiding-chamber  (as  he  lay 
there  stricken  by  years  and  misfortune),  saw  through  the 
dim  and  solemn  twilight  of  the  room  the  eye  of  the  pur-» 
posed  victim  fall  like  a  warning  light  upon  him,  while  a 
voice  exclaimed,  <  Darest  thou,  man,  to  slay  Caius  Marius? ' 
and  how  the  stern  Gaul,  all  awe-stricken  and  amazed, 
dropped  the  weapon,  and  fled  from  the  chamber ;  better, 
I  say,  even  than  spelling  and  grammar,  and  these  fine 
legends  of  old,  were  certain  homely  precepts  with  which 
my  good  aunt  was  wont  to  diversify  the  lecture.  Never 
to  tell  a  lie,  never  to  do  a  mean  action,  never  to  forsake  a 
fiiend,  and  never  to  malign  a  foe ;  these  were  the  hereditary 
maxims  of  her  race,  and  these  she  instilled  into  my  mind 
as  something,  which,  if  I  duly  remembered,  even  the  sin 
of  forgetting  how  to  spell  words  in  eight  syllables  might 
be  reasonably  forgiven  me. 

**  I  was  sent  to  school  when  I  was  somewhere  about 
seven  years  old,  and  I  remained  at  that  school  till  I  was 
twelve,  and  could  construe  Ovid's  Epistles.  I  was  then 
transplanted  to  another,  better  adapted  to  my  increased 
years  and  wisdom.  Thither  I  went  with  a  notable  reso- 
lution which  greatly  tended  in  its  consequences  to  expand 
my  future  character.  At  my  first  academy  I  had  been  so 
often  and  so  bitterly  the  victim  of  the  exuberant  ferocity 
of  the  elder  boys,  that  I  inly  resolved,  the  moment  I  was 
of  an  age  and  stature  to  make  any  reasonable  sort  of 
defence,  to  anticipate  the  laws  of  honour,  and  never  put 
up,  in  tranquil  endurance,  with  a  blow.  When,  therefore,. 
I  found  myself  at  a  new  school,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  I  saw  (in  my  fancy)  the  epoch  of  resistance  and 
emancipation,  which  I  had  so  long  coveted.     The  third 
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day  of  my  arrival  I  was  put  to  the  proof;  I  was  struck  by 
a  boy  twice  my  size — I  returned  the  blow — we  fought, 
and  I  was  conquered,  but  he  never  struck  me  again. 
That  was  an  admirable  rule  of  mine,  if  a  boy  has  but 
animal  hardihood ;  for  one  sound  beating  he  escapes  at 
least  twenty  lesser  ones^  with  teasings  and  tormentings  in« 
definitely  numerous  into  the  bargain.  No  boy  likes  to 
engage  with  a  boy  much  less  than  himself,  and  rather  than 
do  so,  he  will  refrain  from  the  pleasure  of  tyrannising. 
We  cannot,  alas  I  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  learn 
too  early  the  great  wisdom  o^  Resistance,  I  carried  this 
rule,  however,  a  little  too  far,  as  you  shall  hear.  I  had 
never  been  once  touched,  once  even  chidden  by  the 
master,  till  one  day,  when  I  was  about  fifteen,  we  had  a 
desperate  quarrel,  euding  in  my  expulsion.  There  was  a 
certain  usher  in  the  school,  a  very  pink  and  pattern  of 
ushers.  He  was  harsh  to  the  lesser  boys,  but  he  had  hid 
favourites  among  them — fellows  who  always  called  him 
<  Sir,'  and  offered  him  oranges.  To  us  of  the  higher 
school  he  was  generally  courteous,  and  it  was  a  part  of  his 
policy  to  get  himself  invited  home  by  one  or  the  other  of 
us  during  the  holy  days.  For  this  purpose  he  winked  at 
many  of  our  transgressions,  allowed  us  to  give  feasts  on  a 
half-holyday,  and  said  nothing  if  he  discovered  a  crib*  in 
our  possession.  But,  oh,  to  the  mistress  he  was  Meeknesa 
in  a  human  shape.  Such  humble  and  sleek  modesty  never 
appeared  before  in  a  pair  of  drab  inexpressibles  and  long 
gaiters.  How  he  praised  her  pudding  on  a  Sunday !  how 
he  extolled  her  youngest  dunce  on  his  entrance  into 
Greek  I  how  delicately  he  hinted  at  her  still  existent 
charms,  when  she  wore  her  new  silk  gown  at  the  parish 
church  !  and  how  subtly  he  alluded  to  her  gentle  influence 
over  the  rigid  doctor!  Somehow  or  other,  between  the 
usher  and  myself  there  was  a  feud ;  we  looked  on  each 
other  not  lovingly ;  he  said  I  had  set  the  boys  against 
him,  and  I  accused  him,  in  my  own  heart,  of  doing  me  no 
good  service  with  the   fat  school-mistress.      Things  at 

*  The  cant  lirord  at  schools  for  a  literal  translation  of  some'classie 
author. 
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length  came  to  an  open  rupture.  One  evening,  after 
school,  the  usher  was  indulging  himself,  with  one  of  the 
higher  bo^s,  in  the  gentle  recreation  of  a  game  at  draughts. 
Now,  after  school,  the  school-room  belonged  solely  and 
wholly  to  the  boys ;  it  was  a  wet  afternoon,  and  some 
half-a-dozen  of  us  entered  into  a  game,  not  quite  so  quiet 

as  that  the  usher  was  engaged  in.    Mr. commanded 

silence ;  my  companions  were  awed — not  so  myself;  I 
insisted  on  our  right  to  be  as  noisy  as  we  would  out  of 
school.  My  eloquence  convinced  them,  and  we  renewed 
the  game*  The  usher  again  commanded  silence;  we 
affected  not  to  hear  him.  He  rose  ;  he  saw  me  in  the  act 
of  rebellion. 

"  *  Mr.  L ,*  cried  he,    *  do  you   hear  nae,    sir  ? 

Silence !  * 

"  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir ;  but  we  have  a  right  to 
the  school-room  after  hours ;  especially  of  a  wet  evening.' 

"  *  Oh  I  very  well,  sir ;  very  well ;  I  shall  report  you 
to  the  doctor.'  So  saying,  the  usher  buttoned  up  hid 
nether  garment,  which  he  bad  a  curious  custom  of  un- 
bracing after  school,  —  especially  when  engaged  in 
draughts,  and  went  forthwith  to  the  master.  I  continued 
the  game.  The  master  entered.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt, 
lame  man,  very  dark  in  hue,  and  of  a,  stem  Cameronian 
countenance,  with  a  cast  in  his  eye. 

"  <  How  is  this,  Mr.  L ?  '  said  he,  walking  up  to 

me ;    *  how  dared  you  disobey  Mr. *s  orders  ? ' 

<< '  Sir,  his  orders  were  against  the  custom  of  the 
school.' 

^' '  Custom,  sir  I  and  who  gives  custom  to  this  school 

but  myself?     You  are  insolent,  Mr.  L ,  and  you  don't 

know  what  is  due  to  your  superiors.' 

"  *  Superiors  I '  said  I,  with  a  look  at  the  usher.  The 
master  thought  I  spoke  of  himself;  his  choler  rose,  and  he 
gave  me  a  box  on  the  ear. 

<'  All  my  blood  was  up  in  a  moment ;  never  yet,  under 
that  roof,  had  I  received  a  blow  unavenged  on  the  spot* 
I  had  fought  my  way  in  the  school,  step  by  step,  to  the 
first  ranks  of  pugilistic  heroism.  Those  taller  and  more 
peaceable  than  myself  hated  me,  but  attacked  not ;  these 
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were  now  around  me  exulting  in  my  mortification ;  I  saw 
them  nvdge  each  other  with  insolent  satisfaction  ;  I  saw 
their  eyes  gloat  and  their  features  grin.  The  master  had 
never  before  struck  a  boy  in  my  class.  The  insult  was 
tenfold,  because  unparalleled.  AH  these  thoughts  flashed 
across  me.  I  gathered  myself  up,  clenched  my  fist,  and^ 
with  a  sudden  and  almost  unconscious  effort,  I  returned, 
and  in  no  gentle  manner,  the  blow  I  had  received.  The 
pedagogue  could  have  crushed  me  on  the  spot ;  he  was  a 
remarkably  powerful  man.  I  honour  him  at  this  moment 
for  his  forbearance;  at  that  moment  I  despised  him  for 
his  cowardice.  He  looked  thunderstruck,  after  he  had 
received  so  audacious  a  proof  of  my  contumacy ;  the  blood 
left,  and  then  gushed  burningly  back  to,  his  sallow  cheek. 
<  It  is  well,  sir,'  said  he,  at  length ;  <  follow  me  I '  and  he 
walked  straight  out  of  the  school-room.  I  obeyed  with  a 
mechanical  and  dogged  sullenness.  He  led  the  way  into 
the  house,  which  was  detached  from  the  school-room  ; 
entered  a  little  dingy  front  parlour,  in  which  only  once 
before  (the  eve  of  my  first  appearance  under  his  roof)  had 
I  ever  set  foot ;  motioned  me  also  within  the  apartment ; 
gave  me  one  stern,  contemptuous  look;  turned  on  his 
heel ;  left  the  room ;  locked  the  door,  and  I  was  alone. 
At  night  the  maid-servants  came  in,  and  made  up  a  bed  on 
a  little  black  horsehair  sofa.  There  was  I  left  to  repose. 
The  next  morning  came  at  last.  My  breakfast  was  brought 
me,  in  a  mysterious  silence.  I  began  to  be  affected  by 
the  monotony  and  dulness  of  my  seclusion.  I  looked 
carefully  round  the  little  chamber  for  a  book,  and  at 
length,  behind  a  red  tea-tray,  I  found  one.  It  was — I  ' 
remember  it  well — it  was  Beloe's  *  Sexagenarian.'  I  have 
never  looked  into  the  book  since,  but  it  made  considerable 
impression  on  me  at  the  time — a  dull,  melancholy  im- 
pression, like  that  produced  on  us  by  a  rainy,  drizzling 
day ;  there  seemed  to  me  then  a  stagnant  quiet,  a  heavy 
repose  about  the  memoir,  which  saddened  me  with  the  idea 
of  a  man  writing  the  biography  of  a  life  never  enjoyed, 
and  wholly  unconscious  that  it  had  not  been  enjoyed  to 
the  utmost.  It  is  very  likely  that  this  impression  is  not  a 
just  one,  and  were  I  to  read  the  book  again,  it  might 
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create  very  different  sensations.  But  I  recollect  that  I  said, 
at  some  passage  or  another,  with  considerable  fervour, 
*  Well,  I  will  never  devote  existence  to  becoming  a  scholar.' 
I  had  not  finished  the  book,  when  the  mistress  entered,  as 
if  looking  for  a  bunch  of  keys,  but  in  reality  to  see  how  I 
was  employed ;  a  very  angry  glance  did  she  cast  upon  my 
poor  amusement  with  the  <  Sexagenarian,'  and,  about  two 
minutes  after  she  left  the  room,  a  servant  entered  and  de- 
manded the  book.  The  reading  of  the  <  Sexagenarian ' 
remains  yet  unconcluded,  and  most  probably  will  so  remain 
to  my  dying  day.  A  g)oomy  evening  and  a  sleepless 
night  succeeded ;  but  early  next  morning  a  ring  was  heard 
at  the  gate,  and  from  the  window  of  my  dungeon  I  saw 
the  servant  open  the  gate,  and  my  aunt  walk  up  the  little 
straight  riband  of  gravel,  that  intersected  what  was  termed 
the  front  garden.  In  about  half  an  hour  afterwards  the 
Doctor  entered  with  my  poor  relation,  the  latter  in  tears. 
The  Doctor  had  declared  himself  inexorable ;  nothing  less 
than  my  expulsion  would  atone  for  my  crime.  Now  my 
aunt  was  appalled  by  the  word  expulsion ;  she  had  heard 
of  boys  to  whom  expulsion  had  been  ruin  for  life ;  on  whom 
it  had  shut  the  gates  of  college ;  the  advantages  of  con- 
nexion ;  the  fold  of  the  church ;  the  honours  of  civil 
professions  ;  it  was  a  sound  full  of  omen  and  doom  to  her 
ear.  She  struggled  against  what  she  deemed  so  lasting  a 
disgrace.  I  remained  in  the  dignity  of  silence,  struck  to 
the  heart  by  her  grief  and  reproaches,  but  resolved  to  shew 
no  token  of  remorse. 

**  ^  Look,  ma'am,'  cried  the  Doctor,  irritated  by  my 
obstiiiaey;  Mook  at  the  young  gentleman's  countenance: 
do  you  see  repentance  there  ? '  My  aunt  looked,  and  I 
walked  to  the  window  to  hide  my  face.  This  finished  the 
business,  and  I  returned  home  that  day  with  my  aunt; 
who  saw  in  me  a  future  outcast,  and  a  man  undone  for 
life,  for  want  of  a  proper  facility  in  bearing  boxes  on  the 
ear. 

*^  Within  a  week  from  that  time  I  was  in  the  house  of 
a  gentleman,  who  professed  not  to  keep  a  school,  but  to 
take  pupils, — a  nice  distinction,  that  separates  the  school-* 
master  from  the  tutor.    There  were  about  six  of  us,  from 
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the  age  of  fifteen  to  eighteen.  He  undertook  to  prepare 
us  for  the  University,  and  i^ith  him,  in  real  earnest,  I,  foi^ 
the  first  time,  began  to  learn.  Yes ;  there,  commenced  an 
epoch  both  in  my  mind  and  heart, — I  woke  to  the  know- 
ledge of  books  and  also  of  myself.  In  one  year  I  passed 
over  a  world  of  feelings.  From  the  child  I  rose  at  once 
into  the  man.     But  let  me  tell  my  story  methodically; 

and  first,  as  to  the  education  of  the  intellect     Mr.  S 

was  an  elegant  and  graceful  scholar,  of  the  orthodox 
University  calibre^  not  deeply  learned,  but  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  beauties  and  the  subtleties  of  the 
authors  he  had  read.  '  You  know,  A——,  what  authors  an 
University  scholar  does  read,  and  those  which  he  neglects. 
At  this  time,  it  is  with  those  most  generally  neglected  that 
I  am  least  imperfectly  acquainted ;  but  it  was  not  so  then, 

as  you  may  suppose.     Before  I  went  to  Mr.  S *s  I 

certainly  had  never  betrayed  any  very  studious  disposi- 
tion ;  the  ordinary  and  hackneyed  method  of  construing, 
and  parsing,  and  learning  by  heart,  and  making  themes, 
whose  only  possible  excellence  was  to  be  unoriginal,  and 
verses,  in  which  the  highest  beauty  was  a  dexterous  pla- 
giarism; — all  this  had  disgusted  me  betimes,  and  I  shirked 
lessons  with  the  same  avidity  as  the  rest  of  my  tribe.     It 

became  suddenly  different  with  Mr.  S .     The  first 

day  of  my  arrival,  I  took  vp  the  *  Medea'  of  Euripides. 

Into  what  a  delightful  recreation   did  S manage  to 

convert  the  task  I  had  hitherto  thought  so  wearisome, — 
how  eloquently  he  dwelt  on  each  poetical  expression, — 
how  richly  he  illustrated  every  beauty  by  comparisons  and 
contrasts  from  the  pages  of  other  poets !  What  a  life  he 
breathed  into  the  dull  lecture  I  How  glowingly,  as  if 
touched  by  a  wand,  was  the  Greek  crabbed  sentence, 
hitherto  breathing  but  of  lexicons  and  grammars,  exalted 
into  the  freshness  and  the  glory  of  the  poet !  Euripides 
was  the  first  of  the  divine  spirits  of  old  who  taught  me  to 
burn  over  the  dreams  of  fiction ;  and  so  great  and  deep  is 
my  gratitude,  that  at  this  day  I  read  his  plays  more  often 
than  I  do  even  those  of  Shakspeare,  and  imagine  that 
beauties  speak  to  me  from  that  little  old  worn  edition,  iii 
which  I  then  read  him,  that  are  dumb  and  lifeless  to  every 
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heart  but  my  own.  I  now  studied  with  a  new  frame  of 
mind :  first,  I  began  to  admire  — then  to  dwell  upon  what 
I  admired — then  to  criticise,  or  sometimes  to  imitate. 
Within  two  years  I  had  read  and  pondered  over  the  works 
of  almost  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  historians,  orators ! 
the  pages  of  the  philosophers  alone  were  shut  to  me.  The 
divine  lore  of  Plato,  and  the  hard  and  grasping  intellect  of 

the  Stagirite,  S did  not  undertake  to  decipher  and 

expound.  I  except,  indeed,  those  hackneyed  and  petty 
portions  of  the  latter,  through  which  every  orthodox 
schoolman  pushes  his  brief  but  unwilling  way.  You 
recollect  that  passage  in  Gibbon's  *  Memoirs,'  in  which  he 
subjoins,  with  a  pedant's  pleasing  osten^ition,  the  list  of 
the  books  he  had  read,  I  think,  within  a  year.  Judge  of 
the  gratification  to  my  pride,  when,  chancing  to  meet  with 
this  passage,  I  found  that  my  labours  in  this  department 
had  at  least  equalled  those  of  the  triumphant  historian. 

*^  I  had  been  little  more  than  a  year  with  S ,  and 

a  fit,  one  bright  spring  morning,  came  over  me — a  fit  of 
poetry.  From  that  time  the  disorder  increased,  for  I 
indulged  it ;  and  though  such  of  my  performances  as  have 
been  seen  by  friendly  eyes  have  been  looked  upon  as 
mediocre  enough,  I  stilt  believe,  that  if  ever  I  could  win  a 
lasting  reputation,  it  would  be  through  that  channel. 
Love  usually  accompanies  poetry,  and  in  my  case,  there 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

"  There  was  a  slender,  but  pleasant  brook,  about  two 

miles  from  S 's  house,  to  which  one  or  two  of  us  were 

accustomed,  in  the  summer  days,  to  repair  to  bathe  and  . 
saunter  away  our  leisure  hours.  To  this  favourite  spot  I 
one  day  went  alone,  and  crossing  a  field  which  led  to  the 
brook,  I  encountered  two  ladies,  with  one  of  whom,  having 
met  her  at  some  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  a  slight 
acquaintance.  We  stopped  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  I 
saw  the  face  of  her  companion.  Alas  I  were  I  to  live  ten 
thousand  lives,  there  would  never  be  a  moment  in  which  I 
could  be  alone — nor  sleeping,  and  that  face  not  with 
mel 

«<  My  acquaintance  introduced  us  to  each  other.     I 
.walked  home  with  them  to  the  house  of  Miss  D — ^^  (so 
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was  the  strange,  who  was  also  the  younger,  lady  named)* 
The  next  day  I  called  upon  her.'  The  acquaintance  thus 
commenced    did   not  droop ;  and,   notwithstanding   our 

youth — for  Lucy  D was  only  seventeen,  and  I  nearly 

a  year  younger — we  soon  loved,  and  with  a  love,  which, 
full  of  poesy  and  dreaming,  as  from  our  age  it  necessarily 
must  have  been,  was  not  less  durable,  nor  less  heartfelt, 
than  if  it  had  arisen  from  the  deeper  and  more  earthly 
sources  from  which  later  life  draws  its  affections. 

'<  Ah  I  how  little  did  I  think  of  what  our  young  folly 
entailed  upon  us  I  We  delivered  ourselves  up  to  the 
dictates  of  our  hearts,  and  forgot  that  there  was  a  future. 
Neither  of  us  had  any  ulterior  design  ;  we  did  not  think-— 
poor  children  that  we  were — of  marriage,  and  settlements, 
and  consent  of  relations.  We  touched  each  other  s  hands, 
and  were  happy ;  we  read  poetry  together — and  when  we 
lifted  up  our  eyes  from  the  page,  those  eyes  met,  and  we 
did  not  know  why  our  hearts  beat  so  violently ;  and  at 
length,  when  we  spake  of  love,  and  when  we  called  each 

other   Lucy  and  ;  when  we  described  all  that  we 

thought  in  absence — and  all  we  had  felt  when  present — 
when  we  sat  with  cur  hands  locked  each  in  each  —  and  at 
last,  growing  bolder,  when  in  the  still  and  quiet  loneliness 
of  a  summer  twilight  we  exchanged  our  first  kiss,  we  did 
not  dream  that  the  word  forbade  what  seemed  to  us  so 
natural ;  nor — feeling  in  our  own  hearts  the  impossibility 
of  change — did  we  ever  ask  whether  this  sweet  and  mystic 
state  of  existence  was  to  last  for  ever  I 

*'  Lucy  was  an  only  child ;  her  father  was  a  man  of 
wretched  character.  A  profligate,  a  gambler — ruined 
alike  in  fortune,  hope,  and  reputation,  he  was  yet  her  only 
guardian  and  protector.     The  village  in  which  we  both 

resided  was  near  London  ;  there  Mr.  D had  a  small 

cottage,  where  he  left  his  daughter  and  his  slender  esta* 
blishment  for  days,  and  sometimes  for  weeks  together, 
while  he  was  engaged  in  equivocal  speculations — giving 
no  address,  and  engaged  in  no  professional  mode  of  life* 
Lucy's  mother  had  died  long  since,  of  a  broken  heart—* 
(that  fat^,  too,  was  afterwards  her  daughter's,  so  that 
this  poor  girl  was  literally  without  a  monitor  or  a  frieoflly 
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save  her  own  innocence — and,  alas !  innocence  is  but  a 
poor  substitute  for  experience.  The  lady  with  whom  I 
had  met  her  had  known  her  mother,  and  she  felt  com* 
passion  for  the  child.  She  saw  her  constantly,  and  some* 
times  took  her  to  her  own  hous^e,  whenever  she  was  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  that  was  not  often,  and  only  for  a 
few  dayg  at  a  time.  Her  excepted,  Lucy  bad  no  female 
friend. 

"Was  it  a  wonder,  then,  that  she  allowed  herself  to 
meet  me  ?  —  that  we  spent  hours  and  hours  together  ?  — 
that  she  called  me  her  only  friend — her  brother  as  well  as 
her  lover?  There  was  a  peculiarity  in  our  attachment 
worth  noticing.  Never,  from  the  first  hour  of  our  meeting 
to  the  last  of  our  separation,  did  we  ever  say  an  unkind  or 
cutting  word  to  each  other.  Living  so  much  alone  — 
never  meeting  in  the  world — unacquainted  with  all  the 
tricks,  and  doubts,  and  artifices  of  life,  we  never  had  cause 
for  the  jealousy  and  the  reproach,  the  sharp  suspicion,  or 
the  premeditated  coquetry,  which  diversify  the  current  of 
loves  formed  in  society  —  the  kindest  language,  the  most 
tender  thoughts,  alone  occurred  to  us.  If  any  thing  pre- 
vented her  meeting  me,  she  never  concealed  her  sorrow, 
nor  did  I  ever  affect  to  chide.  We  knew  from  the  bottom 
of  our  hearts  that  we  were  all  in  all  to  each  other  ^ — and 
there  was  never  any  disguise  to  the  clear  and  full  under- 
standing of  that  delicious  knowledge.  Poor — poor  Lucy  I 
what  an  age  seems  to  have  passed  since  that  time  !  How 
dim  and  melancholy,  yet,  oh  I  how  faithful,  are  the  hues  in 
which  that  remembrance  is  clothed  I  When  I  muse  over 
that  time,  I  start,  and  ask  myself  if  it  was  real,  or  if  I  did 
not  wholly  dream  it — and,  with  the  intenseness  of  the 
dream,  ^ncy  it  a  truth.  Many  other  passages  in  my  life 
have  been  romantic,  and  many,  too,  coloured  by  the  affec- 
tions. But  this  short  part  of  my  existence  is  divided 
utterly  from  the  rest — it  seems  to  have  no  connexion  with 
all  elde  that  I  have  felt  and  acted — a  strange  and  visionary 
wandering  out  of  the  living  world — having  here  no  being 
and  no  parallel. 

•*  One  evening  we  were  to  meet  at  a  sequestered  and 
lonely  part  of  the  bi*Qok*8  course,  a  spot  which  was  our  usual 
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rendezvous.  I  waited  cons^iderably  beyond  the  time  apo 
pointed,  and  was  just  going  sorrowfully  away,  when  she 
appeared.  As  she  approached,  I  saw  that  she  was  in  tears 
'. — and  she  could  not  for  several  moments  speak  for  weep- 
ing. At  length  1  learned  that  her  father  had  just  returned 
home,  after  a  long  absence — that  he  had  announced  his 
intention  of  immediately  quitting  their  present  home  and 
going  to  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  or — perhaps  even 
abroad. 

^*  And  this  chance  so  probable,  so  certain  — this  chance 
of  separation  had  never  occurred  to  us  before  I  We  had 
lived  in  the  Happy  Valley,  nor  thought  of  the  strange  and 
desert  lands  that  stretched  beyond  the  mountains  around 
us  I  I  was  stricken,  as  it  were,  into  torpor  at  the  intelli* 
gence.  I  did  not  speak,  or  attempt,  for  several  moments, 
to  console  her.  At  length  we  sat  down  under  an  old  tree,  and 
Lucy  it  was  who  spoke  first.  I  cannot  say  whether  Lucy 
was  beautiful  or  not,  nor  will  I  attempt  to  describe  her ; 
for  it  lias  seemed  to  me  that  there  would  be  the  same 
apathy  and  triteness  of  heart  necessary,  to  dwell  coldly 
upon  that  face  and  figure — which  are  now  dust — as  it 
would  ask  in  a  bridegroom  widowed  ere  the  first  intoxica* 
tion  was  over,  to  minute  and  item  every  inch  and  article 
in  his  bridal  chamber.  But  putting  her  outward  attrac-* 
tions  wholly  aside,  there  was  something  in  Lucy's  sweet 
and  kind  voice  which  would  have  filled  me  with  love,  even 
for  deformity ;  and  now,  when  quite  forgetting  herself, 
she  thought  only  of  comfort  and  hope  for  me,  my  love  to 
her  seemed  to  grow  and  expand,  and  leave  within  me  no 
thought,  no  feeling,  that  it  did  not  seize  and  colour.  It  is 
a  strange  thing  in  the  history  of  the  human  heart,  that  the 
times  most  sad  to  experience  are  often  the  most  grateful  to 
recall ;  and  of  all  the  passages  in  our  brief  and  chequered 
love,  none  have  I  clung  to  so  fondly,  or  cherished  so  ten<» 
derly,  as  the  remembrance  of  that  desolate  and  tearful 
hour*  We  walked  slowly  home,  speaking  very  little,  and 
lingering  on  the  way — and  my  arm  was  round  her  waist 
all  the  time.  Had  we  fixed  any  scheme — formed  any 
plan  for  hope? — none  I  We  were  (and  felt  ourselves  — 
por  struggled  against  the   knowledge) — we  were  play« 
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things  tn  the  hands  of  Fate.  It  is  only  in  after- years  that 
Wisdom  (which  is  the  gift  of  Prophecy)  prepares  us  for, 
or  delivers  us  from,  Destiny  I  There  was  a  little  stile  at  the 
entrance  of  the  garden  round  Lucy's  home,  and  sheltered 
as  it  was  by  trees  and  bushes,  it  was  there,  whenever  wa 
met,  we  took  our  last  adieu — and  there  that  evening  we 
stopped,  and  lingered  over  our  parting  words  and  our 
parting  kiss — and  at  length,  when  I  tore  myself  away,  I 
looked  back  and  saw  her  in  the  sad  and  grey  light  of  the 
evening  still  there,  still  watching,  still  weeping  I  What, 
what  hours  of  anguish  and  gnawing  of  heart  must  one,  who 
loved  so  kindly  and  so  entirely  as  she  did,  have  afterwards 
endured ! 

^*  As  I  lay  awake  that  night,  a  project,  natural  enough, 
darted  across  me.  I  would  seek  Lucy's  father,  communis 
cate  our  attachment,  and  sue  for  his  approbation.  We 
might,  indeed,  be  too  young  for  marriage — but  we  could 
wait  and  love  each  other  in  the  meanwhile.  I  lost  no 
time  in  following  up  this  resolution.  The  next  day,  before 
noon,  I  was  at  the  door  of  Lucy's  cottage  —  I  was  in  the 
little  chamber  that  faced  the  garden,  alone  with  her  father. 

*^  A  boy  forms  strange  notions  of  a  man  who  is  con- 
sidered a  scoundrel.  I  was  prepared  to  see  one  of 
fierce  and  sullen  appearance,  and  to  meet  with  a  rude  and 

coarse  reception.     I  found  in  Mr.  D a  person  who, 

early  accustomed  (for  he  was  of  gentle  birtH)  to  polished 
society,  still  preserved,  in  his  manner  and  appearance,  its 
best  characteristics.  His  voice  was  soft  and  bland;  his 
face,  though  haggard  and  worn,  retained  the  traces  of 
early  beauty ;  and  a  courteous  and  attentive  ease  of  de- 
portment had  been  probably  improved  by,  rather  than  im- 
paired, the  habits  of  deceiving  others.  I  told  our  story  to 
this  man,  frankly  and  fully.  When  I  had  done,  he  rose ; 
he  took  me  by  the  hand ;  he  expressed  some  regret,  yet 
some  satisfaction,  at  what  he  had  heard.  He  was  sensible 
how  much  peculiar  circumstances  had  obliged  him  to  leave 
his  daughter  unprotected ;  he  was  sensible,  also,  that  from 
my  birth  and  future  fortunes,  my  affection  did  honour  to 
the  object  of  my  choice.  Nothing  would  have  made  him 
«o  happy,  so  proud,  had  I  been  older — had  I  been  my 
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own  master.  But  I  and  he,  alas  I  must  be  aware  that  mj 
friends  and  guardians  would  never  consent  to  my  forming 
any  engagement  at  so  premature  an  age,  and  they  and  the 
world  would  impute  the  blame  to  him ;  for  calumny  (he 
added  in  a  melancholy  tone)  had  been  busy  with  his  name, 
and  any  story,  however  false  or  idle,  would  be  believed  of 
one  who  was  out  of  the  world's  affections. 

<<  All  this,  and  much  more,  did  he  say ;  and  I  pitied 
him  while  he  spoke.  Our  conference  then  ended  in 
nothing  fixed;  but  he  asked  me  to  dine  with  him  the 
next  day.  In  a  word,  while  he  forbade  me  at  present  to 
recur  to  the  subject,  he  allowed  me  to  see  his  daughter  as 
often  as  I  pleased :  this  lasted  for  about  ten  days.  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  when  I  made  my  usual  morning  visit,  I 

saw  D alone ;  he  appeared  much  agitated.     He  was 

about,  he  said,  to  be  arrested.  He  was  undone  for  ever — 
and  his  poor  daughter  I — he  could  say  no  more — his 
manly  heart  was  overcome,  and  he  hid  his  face  with  his 
hands.  I  attempted  to  console  him,  and  inquired  the  sum 
necessary  to  relieve  him.  It  was  considerable;  and  on 
hearing  it  named,  I,  at  once,  deemed  myself  without 
the  power  of  assisting  him.  I  was  mistaken.  But 
why  dwell  on  so  hackneyed  a  topic,  as  the  skill  of 
a  sharper  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  credulity  of  a  dupe 
on  the  other?  I  saw  a  gentleman  of  the  tribe  of  Israel—* 
I  raised  a  sum  of  money,  to  be  repaid  when  I  came  of  age, 
and  that  sum  was  placed  in  D 's  hands.  My  inter- 
course with  Lucy  continued :  but  not  long.  This  matter 
came  to  the  ears  of  one  who  had  succeeded  my  poor  aunt, 
DOW  no  more,  as  my  guardian.  He  saw  D ^  and  threat- 
ened him  with  penalties,  which  the  sharper  did  not  dare 
to  brave.  My  guardian  was  a  man  of  the  world ;  he  said 
nothing  to  me  on  the  subject,  but  he  begged  me  to 
accompany  him  on  a  short  tour  through  a  neighbouring 
county.  I  took  leave  of  Lucy  only  for  a  few  days  as  I 
imagined.  I  accompanied  my  guardian  —  was  a  week 
absent — returned  —  and  hastened  to  the  cottage:  it  was 
shut  up  —  an  old  woman  opened  the  door  —  they  were 
gone,  father  and  daughter,  none  knew  thither  I 

<<  It  was  now  that  my  guardian  disclosed  his  share  in 
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this  event,  so  terribly  unexpected  by  jne.     He  unfolded 

the  arts  of  D ;  he  held  up  his  character  in  its  true 

light.  I  listened  to  him  patiently,  while  he  proceeded 
thus  far;  but  when,  encouraged  by  my  silence,  he  at- 
tempted to  insinuate  that  Lucy  was  implicated  in  her 
father's  artifices — that  she  had  lent  herself  to  decoy,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  sire  and  daughter,  the  inexpe- 
rienced heir  of  considerable  fortunes,  my  rage  and  indig- 
nation exploded  at  once.  High  words  ensued.  I  defied 
his  authority — ^I  laughed  at  his  menaces — ^I  openly  declared 
my  resolution  of  tracing  Lucy  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
marrying  her  the  instant  she  was  found.  Whether  or  not 
my  guardian  had  penetrated  sufficiently  into  my  character 
to  see  that  force  was  not  the  means  by  which  I  was  to  be 
guided,  I  cannot  say;  but  he  softened  from  his  tone  at 
last — apologised  for  his  warmth — condescended  to  soothe 
and  remonstrate — and  our  dispute  ended  in  a  compromise. 

I  consented  to  leave  Mr.  S ,  and  to  spend  the  next 

year,  preparatory  to  my  going  to  the  university,  with  my 
guardian :  he  promised,  on  the  other  hand,  that  if,  at  the 
end  of  that  year,  I  still  wished  to  discover  Lucy,  he  would 
throw  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  my  search.  I  was  ill- 
contented  with  this  compact ;  but  I  was  induced  to  it  by 
my  firm  persuasion  that  Lucy  would  write  to  me,  and  that 
we  should  console  each  other,  at  least,  by  a  knowledge  of 
our  mutual  situation  and  our  mutual  constancy.  In  this 
persuasion  I  insisted  on  remaining  six  weeks  longer  with 

S ,  and  gained  my  point ;  and  that  any  letter  Lucy 

might  write  might  not  be  exposed  to  officious  intervention 

from  S or  my  guardian's  satellites,  I  walked  every 

day  to  meet  the  postman  who  was  accustomed  to  bring 
our  letters.    None  came  from  Lucy.   Afterwards  I  learned 

that  D ,  whom  my  guardian  had  wisely  bought,  as 

well  as  intimidated,  had  intercepted  three  letters  which 
she  had  addressed  to  me  in  her  unsuspecting  confidence — 
and  that  she  only  ceased  to  write  when  she  ceased  to 
believe  in  me. 

"  I  went  to  reside  with  my  guardian  :  a  man  of  a 
hospitable  and  liberal  turn,  his  house  was  always  full  of 
guests,  who  were  culled  from  the  most  agreeable  circles 
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in  London.  We  lived  in  a  perpetual  round  of  amuse- 
ment; and  my  uncle,  who  thought  I  should  be  rich 
enough  to  afford  to  be  ignorant,  was  more  anxious  that 
I  should  divert  my  mind  than  instruct  it.  Well,  this  year 
passed  slowly  and  sadly  away,  despite  of  the  gaiety  around 
me  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I  lefl  my  uncle  to  go  to 
the  university ;  but  I  first  lingered  in  London  to  make 

inquiries  after  D .     I  could  learn  no  certain  tidings 

of  him,  but  heard  that  the  most  probable  place  to  find  hip 

was  a  certain  gaming-house  in  K Street.     Thither  I 

repaired  forthwith.  It  was  a  haunt  of  no  delicate  and 
luxurious  order  of  vice ;  the  chain  attached  to  the 
threshold  indicated  suspicion  of  the  spies  of  justice;  and 
a  grim  and  sullen  face  peered  jealously  upon  me  before 
I  was  suffered  to  ascend  the  filthy  and  noisome  staircase  : 
But  my  search  was  destined  to  a  brief  end.  At  the  head 
of  the  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  facing  my  eyes  the  moment  I 
entered  the  evil  chamber,  was  the  marked  and  working 
countenance  of  D • 

"He  did  not  look  up — no,  not  once,  all  the  time  he 
played :  he  won  largely  -^  rose  with  a  flushed  face  and 
trembling  hand — descended  the  stairs — stopped  in  a  room 
below,  where  a  table  was  spread  with  meats  and  wine  — 
took  a  large  tumbler  of  madeira,  and  left  the  house.  I 
had  waited  patiently — I  had  followed  him  with  a  noiseless 
step  —  I  now  drew  my  breath  hard,  clenched  my  hands, 
as  if  to  nerve  myself  for  a  contest,  and  as  he  paused  for  a 
moment  under  one  of  the  lamps,  seemingly  in  doubt  whither 
to  go,  I  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  uttered  his 
name.  His  eyes  wandered  with  a  leaden  and  dull  gaze 
over  my  face  before  he  remembered  me.  Then  he  re- 
covered his  usual  bland  smile  and  soft  tone.  He  grasped 
my  unwilling  hand,  and  inquired  with  the  tenderness  of  a 
parent  after  my  health.  I  did  not  heed  his  words.  '  Your 
daughter?'  said  I,  convulsively. 

"  *  Ah  I  you  were  old  friends,*  quoth  he,  smiling ; 
*you  have  recovered  that  folly,  I  hope.  Poor  thing  !  she 
will  be  happy  to  see  an  old  friend.  You  know,  of 
course ' 

"  « What  ? '  for  he  hesitated. 
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**  *  That  Lucy  is  married  I  * 

"  <  Married  I '  and  as  that  word  left  my  lips,  it  seemed 
as  if  my  very  life,  my  very  soul,  had  gushed  forth  also  in 
the  sound.  When— oh !  when,  in  the  night-watch  and  the 
daily  yearning,  when,  whatever  might  have  been  my  grief, 
or  wretchedness,  or  despondency,  when  had  I  dreamed, 
when  imaged  forth  even  the  outline  of  a  doom  like 
this?  Married!  my  Lucy,  my  fond,  my  constant,  my 
pure-hearted,  and  tender  Lucy  I  Suddenly  all  the  chilled 
and  revolted  energies  of  my  passions  seemed  to  re-act,  and 
rush  back  upon  me.  I  seized  that  smiling  and  hollow 
wretch  with  a  fierce  grasp.  *  You  have  done  this — you 
have  broken  her  heart — you  have  crushed  mine  !  I  curse 
you  in  her  name  and  my  own  !  I  curse  you  from  the 
bottom,  and  with  all  the  venom,  of  my  soul !  Wretch ! 
wretch  ! '  and  he  was  as  a  reed  in  my  hands. 

'^  <  Madman  I '  said  he,  as  at  last  he  extricated  himself 
from  my  gripe,  '  ray  daughter  married  with  her  free  con* 
sent,  and  to  one  far  better  fitted  to  make  her  happy  than 
you.  Go,  go — I  forgive  you — I  also  was  once  in  love, 
and  with  her  mother ! "  • 

*'I  did  not  answer — I  let  him  depart. 

'<  Behold  me,  now,  then,  entered  upon  a  new  stage  of 
life  :  a  long,  sweet,  shadowy  train  of  dreams  and  fancies, 
and  forethoughts  of  an  unreal  future,  was  for  ever  passed. 
I  had  attained  suddenly  to  the  end  of  that  period  which  is 
as  a  tale  from  the  East,  <  a  tale  of  glory  and  of  the  sun.' 
A  startling  and  abrupt  truth  had  come  upon  me  in  the 
night,  and  unawares !  I  was  awakened,  and  for  ever — 
the  charm  had  fallen  from  me,  and  I  was  as  other  men ! 
The  little  objects  of  earth — the  real  and  daily  present — 
the  routine  of  trifles  —  the  bustle  and  the  contest  —  the 
poor  employment  and  the  low  ambition  —  these  were 
henceforth  to  me  as  to  my  fellow-kind.  I  was  brought 
at  once  into  the  actual  world ;  and  the  armour  for  defence 
was  girded  round  me  as  by  magic ;  the  weapon  adapted  to 
the  hardship  and  to  the  battle  was  in  my  hand.  And  all 
this  had  happen ed — love — disappointment — despair — 
wisdom — while  I  was  yet  a  boy  I 

"It  was  a  little  while  after  this  interview — but  I  men- 
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tion  it  now,  for  there  is  no  importance  in  the  quarter  from 
which  I  heard  them — that  I  learned  some  few  particulars  of 
Lucy's  marriage.  There  was,  and  stili  is,  in  the  world  s 
gossip,  a  strange  story  of  a  rich,  foolish  man,  awed  as 
well  as  gulled  by  a  sharper,  and  of  a  girl  torn  to  a  church 
with  a  violence  so  evident  that  the  priest  refused  the  cere-* 
mpny.  But  the  rite  was  afterwards  solemnised  by  special 
license.  The  pith  of  that  story  has  truth,  and  Lucy  was 
at  once  the  heroine  and  victim  of  the  romance.  Now, 
then,  I  turn  to  a  somewhat  different  strain  in  my  nar* 
rative. 

"  You,  A ,  who  know  so  well  the  habits  of  a  uni- 
versity life^  need  not  be  told  how  singularly  monotonous 
and  contemplative  it  may  be  made  to  a  lonely  man.  The 
first  year  I  was  there,  I  mixed,  as  you  may  remember,  in 
none  of  the  many  circles  into  which  that  curious  and 
motley  society  is  split.  I  formed,  or  rather  returned  to, 
my  passion  for  study;  yet  the  study  was  desultory,  and 
wanted  that  system  and  vigour  on  which  you  have,  at  a 
later  time,  complimented  my  lettered  ardour.  Two  or 
three  books,  of  a  vague  and  unmellowed  philosophy,  fell 
in  my  way,  and  I  fed  upon  their  crude  theories.  We  live 
alone,  and  we  form  a  system ;  we  go  into  the  world,  and 
we  see  the  errors  in  the  systems  of  others.  To  judge  and 
to  invent  are  two  opposite  faculties,  and  are  cultivated  by 
two  opposite  modes  of  life;  or,  as  Gibbon  has  expressed  it, 
'  Conversation  enriches  the  understanding,  but  solitude  is 
the  school  of  genius.' 

'^  My  only  recreation  was  in  long  and  companionless 
rides ;  and  in  the  fiat  and  dreary  country  around  our  uni< 
versity,  the  cheerless  aspect  ofl  nature  fed  the  idle  melan- 
choly at  my  heart.  In  the  second  year  of  my  college  life 
I  roused  myself  a  little  from  my  seclusion  ;  and  rather  by 
accident  than  design,  you  will  remember  that  my  ac- 
quaintance was  formed  among  men  considered  the  most 
able  and  promising  of  our  time.  I  appeared  but  to  poor 
advantage  among  these  young  academicians,  fresh  as  they 
were  from  public  schools ;  their  high  animal  spirits  for 
ever  on  the  wing ; — ready  in  wit  and  in  argument — ^prone 
now  to  laugh  at  trifles,  and  now  earnestly  to  dispute  on 
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them — they  stunned  and  confused  my  quiet  and  grave 
habits  of  mind.  I  have  met  the  most  brilliant  of  these 
men  since,  and  they  have  been  astonished,  and  confessed 
themselves  astonished,  even  at  the  little  and  meagre  repu- 
tation I  have  acquired,  and  at  whatsoever  conversational 
ability,  though  only  by  fits  and  starts,  I  may  now  display. 
They  compliment  me  on  my  improvement :  they  mistake 
— my  intellect  is  just  the  same — I  have  improved  only  in 
the  facility  of  communicating  its  fruits.  In  the  summer 
of  that  year  I  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  to  harden  my 
mind  and  conquer  its  fastidious  reserve ;  and  I  set  out  to 
travel  over  the  north  of  England,  and  the  greater  part  of 
Scotland)  in  the  humble  character  of  a  pedestrian  tourist* 
>Jothing  ever  did  my  character  more  solid  good  than  that 
experiment.  I  was  thrown  among  a  thousand  varieties  of 
character ;  I  was  continually  forced  into  bustle  and  action, 
and  into  providing  for  myself —  that  great  and  indelible 
lesson  towards  permanent  independence  of  character. 

'^  One  evening,  in  an  obscure  part  of  Cumberland,  I 
was  seeking  a  short  cut  to  a  neighbouring  village  through 
a  gentleman's  grounds,  in  which  there  was  a  public  path. 
Just  within  sight  of  the  house  (which  was  an  old,  desolate 
building,  in  the  architecture  of  James  the  First,  with  gable- 
ends  aiid  dingy  walls,  and  deep-sunk,  gloomy  windows),  I 
perceived  two  ladies  at  a  little  distance  before  me ;  one 
seemed  in  weak  and  delicate  health,  for  she  walked  slowly 
and  with  pain,  and  stopped  often  as  she  leaned  on  her 
companion.  1  lingered  behind,  in  order  not  to  pass  them 
abruptly ;  presently  they  turned  away  towards  the  house, 
and  I  saw  them  no  more.  Yet  that  frail  and  bending 
form,  as  I  too  soon  afterwards  learned — that  form,  which 
I  did  not  recognise  —  which,  by  a  sort  of  fatality,  I  saw 
only  in  a  glimpse,  and  yet  for  the  last  time  on  earth,— ^ 
that  form  was  the  wreck  of  Lucy  D  — — ! 

''  Unconscious  of  this  event  in  my  destiny,  I  left;  that 
neighbourhood  and  settled  for  some  weeks  on  the  borders 
of  the  lake  of  Keswick.  There,  one  evening,  a  letter,  re- 
directed to  me  from  London,  reached  me.  The  hand- 
writing was  that  of  Lucy ;  but  the  trembling  and  slurred 
characters,  so  different  from  that  graceful  ease  which  was 
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Wont  to  characterise  all  she  did,  filled  me,  even  at  the  first 
glance,  with  alarm.  This  is  the  letter — ^read  it :  you  will 
know,  then,  what  I  have  lost. 

"  *  I  write  to  you,  my  dear,  my  unfoigotten  ,  the 

last  letter  this  hand  will  ever  trace.  Till  now,  it  would 
have  been  a  crime  to  write  to  you ;  perhaps  it  is  so  still — 
but  dying  as  I  am,  and  divorced  from  all  earthly  thoughts 
and  remembrances,  save  yours,  I  feel  that  I  cannot  quite 
collect  my  mind  for  the  last  hour  until  1  have  given  you 
the  blessing  of  one  whom  you  loved  once  ;  and  when  that 
blessing  is  given,  I  think  I  can  turn  away  from  your  image, 
and  sever  willingly  the  last  tie  that  binds  me  to  earth.  I 
will  not  afflict  you  by  saying  what  I  have  suff*ered  since 
we  parted — with  what  anguish  I  thought  of  what  ^ou 
would  feel  when  you  found  me  gone — and  with  what  cruel, 
what  fearful  violence,  I  was  forced  into  becoming  the 
wretch  I  now  am.  I  was  hurried,  I  was  driven,  into  a  dreadful 
and  bitter  duty —  but  I  thank  God  that  I  have  fulfilled  it. 
What,  what  have  I  done,  to  have  been  made  so  miserable 
throughout  life  as  I  have  been  I  I  ask  my  heart,  and  tax 
my  conscience,  and  every  night  I  think  over  the  sins  of 
the  day  ;  they  do  not  seem  to  me  heavy,  yet  my  penance 
has  been  very  great.  For  the  two  last  years  I  do  sincerely 
think  that  there  has  not  been  one  day  which  I  have  not 
marked  with  tears.     But  enough  of  this,  and  of  myself. 

You,  dear,  dear  L ,  let  me  turn  to  you !     Something 

at  my  heart  tells  me  that  you  have  not  forgotten  that  once 
we  were  the  world  to  each  other,  and  even  through  the 
changes  and  the  glories  of  a  man*s  life,  I  think  you  will 
not  forget  it.  True,  L ,  that  1  was  a  poor  and  friend- 
less, and  not  too-well  educated  girl,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy of  your  destiny ;  but  you  did  not  think  so  then  — 
and  when  you  have  lost  me,  it  is  a  sad,  but  it  is  a  real 
comfort,  to  feel  that  that  thought  will  never  occur  to  you. 
Your  memory  will  invest  me  with  a  thousand  attractions 
and  graces  I  did  not  possess,  and  all  that  you  recall  of  me 
will  be  linked  with  the  freshest  and  happiest  thoughts  of 
that  period  of  life  in  which  you  first  beheld  me.  And  this 
thought,  dearest  L ,  sweetens  death  to  me— and  some* 
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times  it  comforts  me  for  what  bas  been.  Had  our  lot  been 
otherwise — had  we  been  united,  and  had  you  survived  your 
love  for  me  (and  what  more  probable  I),  my  lot  would 
have  been  darker  even  than  it  has  been.  I  know  not  how 
it  is — perhaps  from  my  approaching  death — but  I  seem  to 
have  grown  old,  and  to  have  obtained  the  right  to  be  your 
monitor  and  warner.  Forgive  me,  then,  if  I  implore  you 
to  think  earnestly  and  deeply  of  the  great  ends  of  life ; 
think  of  them  as  one  might  think  who  is  anxious  to  gain  a 
distant  home,  and  who  will  not  be  diverted  from  his  way. 
Oh  I  could  you  know  how  solemn  and  thrilling  a  joy  comes 
over  me  as  I  nurse  the  belief  ,the  certainty,  that  we  shall 
meet  at  length,  and  for  ever!  Will  not  that  hope  also 
animate  you,  and  guide  you  unerring  through  the  danger 
and  the  evil  of  this  entangled  life  ? 

"  *  May  God  bless  you,  and  watch  over  you  —  may 
He  comfort  and  cheer,  and  elevate  your  heart  to  Him  I 
Before  you  receive  this  /  shall  be  no  more ;  and  ray  love, 
my  care  for  you  will,  I  trust  and  feel,  have  become  eternal. 
Farewell*  L.  M.' 

"The  letter,"   continued  L ,  struggling  with  his 

emotions,  *^was  dated  from  that  village  through  which 
I  had  so  lately  passed ;  thither  I  repaired  that  very  night 
— Lucy  had  been  buried  the  day  before  I  I  stood  upon 
a  green  mound,  and  a  few,  few  feet  below,  separated  from 
me  by  a  scanty  portion  of  earth,  mouldered  that  heart 
iH^hich  had  loved  me  so  faithfully  and  so  well ! 

"  What  a  difference  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
Various  and  teeming  earth  a  single  death  can  effect  I 
Sky,  sun,  air,  the  eloquent  waters,  the  inspiring  mountain- 
tops,  the  murmuring  and  glossy  wood,  the  very 

'Glory  in  the  grass,  and  splendour  in  the  flower/ 

do  these  hold  over  us  an  eternal  spell  ?  Are  they  as  a 
part  and  property  of  an  unvarying  course  of  nature? 
Have  they  aught  which  is  unfailing,  steady — same  in  its 
effect  ?  Alas  I  their  attraction  is  the  creature  of  an 
accident.  One  gap,  invisible  to  all  but  ourself,  in  the 
crowd   and  turmoil   of  the   world,   and   every   thing   is 
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changed.  Iil  a  single  hour,  the  whole  process  of  thought, 
the  whole  ebb  and  flow  of  emotion,  may  be  revulsed  for 
the  rest  of  an  existence.  Nothing  can  ever  seem  to  us  as 
it  did :  it  is  a  blow  upon  the  fine  mechanism  by  which  we 
think,  and  move,  and  have  our  being — the  pendulum  vi- 
brates aright  no  more — the  dial  hath  no  account  with  time 
— the  process  goes  on,  but  it  knows  no  symmetry  or  order ; 
it  was  a  single  stroke  that  marred  it,  but  the  harmony  is 
gone  for  ever  I 

"  And  yet  I  often  think  that  that  shock  which  jars  on 
the  mentaly  renders  yet  softer  the  morcd  nature.  A  death 
that  is  connected  with  love  unites  us  by  a  thousand  remem-> 
brances  to  all  who  have  mourned :  it  builds  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  young  and  the  old ;  it  gives  them  in  common 
the  most  touching  of  human  sympathies ;  it  steals  from 
nature  its  glory  and  its  exhilaration,  but  not  its  tenderness. 
And  what,  perhaps,  is  better  than  all,  to  mourn  deeply  for 
the  death  of  another,  loosens  from  ourself  the  petty  desire 
for,  and  the  animal  adherence  to,  life.  We  have  gained 
the  end  of  the  philosopher,  and  view,  without  shrinking,  the 
coffin  and  the  pall. 

"For  a  year  my  mind  did  not  return  to  its  former 
pursuits :  my  scholastic  ambition  was  checked  at  once. 
Hitherto  I  had  said,  *IfI  gain  distinction  she  will  know 
it  :*  now  that  object  was  no  more.  I  could  not  even  bear 
the  sight  of  books :  my  thoughts  had  all  curdled  into 
torpor — a  melancholy  listlessness  filled  and  oppressed  me 
—  the  truditur  dies  die — the  day  chasing  day  without  end 
or  profit — the  cloud  sweeping  after  cloud  over  the  barren 
plain — the  breath  after  breath  passing  across  the  unmoved 
mirror — these  were  the  sole  types  and  images  of  my  life. 
1  had  been  expected  by  my  friends  to  attain  some  of  the 
highest  of  academical  rewards ;  you  may  imagine  that  I 
deceived  their  expectations.  I  left  the  university,  and 
hastened  to  London.  I  was  just  of  age.  I  found  myself 
courted,  and  I  plunged  eagerly  into  society.  The  experi- 
ment was  perilous ;  but  in  my  case  it  answered.  I  left 
myself  no  time  for  thought:  gambling,  intrigue,  dissi- 
pation, these  are  the  occupations  of  polished  society;  they 
are  great  resources  to  a  wealthy  mourner.    The  'man' 
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stirred  again  within  me;  the  weakness  of  my  repinings 
gradually  melted  away  beneath  the  daily  trifles  of  life ; 
perpetual  footsteps,  though  the  footsteps  of  idlers,  wore 
the  inscription  from  the  stone.  I  said  to  my  heart,  <  Why 
mourn  when  mourning  is  but  vanity,  and  to  regret  is  only 
to  be  weak  ?  —  Let  me  turn  to  what  life  has  left,  let  me 
struggle  to  enjoy.' 

*^  Whoever  long  plays  a  part,  ends  by  making  it  natural 
to  him.  At  first  I  was  ill  at  ease  in  feigning  attention  to 
frivolities ;  by  degrees  frivolities  grew  into  importance. 
Society,  like  the  stage,  gives  rewards  intoxicating  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  are  immediate :  the  man  who  has  but  to 
appear  behind  the  lamps  of  the  orchestra  to  be  applauded, 
must  find  all  other  species  of  fame  distant  and  insipid.  So 
with  society,  the  wit  and  the  gallant  can  seldom  covet 
praise,  which,  if  more  lasting,  is  less  present  than  that 
which  they  command  by  a  word  and  a  glance.  And 
having  once  tasted  the  dclat  of  social  power,  they  cannot 
resist  the  struggle  to  preserve  it.  This,  then,  grew  my 
case,  and  it  did  me  good,  though  it  has  done  others  evil, 
I  lived  then  my  summer  day,  —  laughed,  and  loved,  and 
trifled  with  the  herd.  The  objects  I  pursued  were  petty, 
it  is  true ;  but  to  have  any  object  was  to  reconcile  myself 
to  life.  And  now  the  London  season  was  over :  summer 
was  upon  us  in  all  its  later  prodigality.  I  was  no  longer 
mournful,  but  I  was  wearied.  Ambition,  as  I  lived  with 
the  world,  again  dawned  upon  me.  I  said,  when  I  saw 
the  distinction  mediocrity  had  acquired,  ^Why  content 
myself  with  satirising  the  claim  ?  —  why  not  struggle 
against  the  claimant?'  In  a  word,  I  again  thirsted  for 
knowledge  and  coveted  its  power.  Now  comes  the  main 
history  of  the  Student;  —  but  I  have  fatigued  you  enough 
for  the  present" 
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CONVERSATION  THE  FIFTH. 

The  History  of  L continued  in  bis  Intellectual  Pursuits. — Helve- 

tius. — His  Faults  and  Merit&.^Tbe  Materialists. — ^The  Philosophy 
of  Faith. 

"  It  was   observed   by  Descartes,"   said   L (as  we 

renewed,  a  day  or  two  after  our  last  conversation,  the 
theme  we  had  then  begun),  "  *  that  in  order  to  improve 
the  mind,  we  ought  less  to  learn  than  to  contemplate.' 
In  this  sentence  lies  the  use  of  retirement.  There  are 
certain  moments  when  study  is  peculiarly  grateful  to  us  : 
but  in  no  season  are  we  so  likely  to  profit  by  it,  as  when 
we  have  taken  a  breathing-time  from  the  noise  and  hubbub 
of  the  world  when  the  world  has  wearied  us.  Behold 
me,  then,  within  a  long  day's  journey  from  London,  in  a 
beautiful  country,  an  old  house,  and  a  library  collected 
with  great  labour  by  one  of  my  forefathers,  and  aug- 
mented in  more  modern  works,  at  the  easy  cost  of  expense, 
by  myself. 

"  The  first  branch  of  lettfers  to  which  I  directed  my 
application  was  Moral  Philosophy;  and  the  first  book  I 
seized  upon  was  Helvetius.  1  know  no  work  so  fascinat- 
ing to  a  young  thinker  as  the  ^  Discours  de  TEsprit  :*  the 
variety,  the  anecdote,  the  illustration,  the  graceful  criti- 
cism, the  solemn  adjuration,  the  brilliant  point  that  cha- 
racterise the  work,  and  render  it  so  attractive,  not  as  a 
treatise  only,  but  a  composition,  would  alone  make  that 
writer  delightful  to  many  who  mistake  the  end  of  his 
system,  and  are  incapable  of  judging  its  wisdom  in  parts. 

"His  great  metaphysical  error  is  in  supposing  all  men 
bom  with  the  same  capacity;  in  resolving  all  effects  of 
character  and  genius  to  education.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  the  weight  of  proof  being  thrown  upon  him,  he 
does  not  prove  the  fact ;  and,  secondly,  if  he  did  prove  it, 
neither  we  nor  his  system  would  be  a  whit  the  better  for 
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it :  for  the  utmost  human  and  possible  care  in  education 
cannot  make  all  men  alike;*  and  whether  a  care  above 
humanity  could  do  so,  is,  I  apprehend,  of  very  little  con* 
sequence  in  the  eyes  of  practical  and  sensible  beings. 
Yet  even  this  dogma  has  been  beneficial,  if  not  true :  for 
the  dispute  it  occasioned  obliged  men  to  examine,  and  to 
allow  the  wonders  that  education  can  effect,  and  the  gene^ 
ral  features  in  common  which  a  common  mode  of  educa- 
tion can  bestow  upon  a  people; — grand  truths,  to  which 
the  human  race  will  owe  all  that  is  feasible  in  its  progress 
towards  amelioration  I  But,  passing  from  this  point,  and 
steering  from  the  metaphysical  to  the  more  plainly  moral 
portion  of  his  school,  let  us  see  whether  he  has  given  to 
that  most  mystical  word  virtue  its  true  solution.  We  all 
know  the  poetical  and  indistinct  meanings  with  which  the 
lofty  soul  of  Plato,  and  the  imitative  jargon  of  his  follow* 
ers,  clothed  the  word :  a  symmetry,  a  harmony,  a  beautiful 
abstraction,  invariable,  incomprehensible —  that  is  the  Pla- 
tonic virtue.  Then  comes  the  hard  and  shrewd  refining 
away  of  the  worldly  school.  *  What  is  virtue  here,'  say 
they,  '  is  vice  at  our  antipodes ;  the  laws  of  morals  are 
arbitrary  and  uncertain — 

'  Imposteur  a  la  Mecqae,  et  prophete  a  Medina  ;'f 

there  is  no  permanent  and  immutable  rule  of  good ;  virtue 
is  but  a  dream/  Helvetius  is  the  first  who  has — not  in- 
vented, but — rendered  popular,  this  great,  this  useful,  this 
all-satisfying  interpretation,  '  Virtue  is  the  habitude  of 
directing  our  actions  to  the  public  good ;  the  love  of 
Virtue  is  but  the  desire  of  the  general  happiness ;  virtuous 

*  For  chance  being  included  in  Helvetius's  idea  of  edacation,  and, 
indeed,  according  to  bim  (Essay  iii.  chap.  1)  '^ making  tlie  greatest 
share  of  it,"  it  is  evident  that  we  must  agree  in  what  he  himself  almost 
immediately  afterwards  says,  viz.  "  That  no  persons  being  placed 
exactly  in  the  same  circumstances,  no  persons  can  receive  exactly  the 
same  education" — id  est,  no  persons  can  be  exactly  the  same  —  the 
question  then  is  reduced  to  a  mere  scholastic  dispute.  As  long  as 
both  parties  agree  that  no  persons  can  be  made  exactly  the  same,  it 
matters  very  little  from  what  quarter  comes  the  impossibility. 

t  Voltaire,  "  Mahomet/'  Act  i. 
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actions  are  those  which  contribute  to  that  happiness/  In 
this  clear  and  beautiful  explanation  all  contradictions  are 
solved:  actions  may  be  approved  in  one  country,  con- 
demned in  another,  yet  this  interpretation  will  remain 
unchanged  in  its  truth.  What  may  be  for  the  public 
good  in  China,  may  not  be  so  in  the  Hebrides ;  yet,  so 
long  as  we  consult  the  public  good  wheresoever  we  are 
thrown,  our  intentions  are  virtuous.  We  have  thus,  in 
every  clime,  one  star  always  before  us ;  and,  without 
recurring  to  the  dreams  of  Plato,  we  are  not  driven,  by 
apparent  inconsistencies,  to  find  virtue  itself  a  dream. 
^  The  face  of  Truth  is  not  less  fair  and  beautiful  for  all 
the  counterfeit  visors  which  have  been  put  upon  her.*  "  * 

A.  And  it  is  from  this  explanation  of  the  end  of  virtue 
that  Bentham  has  deduced  his  definition  of  the  end  of 
government.  Both  tend  to  the  public  good ;  or,  in  yet 
broader  terms,  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num* 
ber.  It  is  a  matter  worthy  of  much  ponde.ring,  to  think 
that  the  end  of  virtue  and  the  end  of  good  government 
can  only  have  the  same  explanation. 

//.  Yes;  and  hence  a  surpassing  merit  in  Helvetius, 
more  than  any  reasoner  before  him,  he  united  public 
virtues  with  private.  Though  so  excellent,  so  exemplary 
himself,  in  the  minor  charities  and  graces  of  life,  he  for- 
bore, like  egotistical  preachers,  to  dwell  upon  them :  they 
are  less  important  to  mankind  than  the  great  principles  of 
public  conduct — principles  which  rule  states  and  enlighten 
them.  It  was  a  noble  truth  at  that  time,  the  father  of  how 
much  that  is  inestimable  now,  to  proclaim,  "  that,  in  order 
to  perfectionise  our  moral  state,  legislators  had  two 
methods :  the  first,  to  unite  private  interests  to  the  general 
interest;  the  other,  to  advance  the  progress  and  difiusion  of 
intellect."  This  is  a  maxim  the  people  should  wear  in 
their  hearts. 

A,  True ;  before  Helvetius,  moralists  were  in  league 
with  the  ills  that  are:  they  preached  to  man  to  amend 
himself,  not  to  amend  his  laws,  without  which  all  ameli- 
oration is  partial.     To  what  use  would  it  be  to  tell  the 

*  Shaftesboiy. 
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modem  Greeks  not  to  lie  ?     Give  them  a  code  in  which 
to  lie  would  be  to  sin  against  self-interest. 

X.  The  form  of  govermnent  gives  its  tone  to  popular 
opinion.  It  is  in  proportion  as  popular  opinion  honours 
or  neglects  a  virtue,  that  that  virtue  is  popularly  fol- 
lowed. In  commercial  countries,  wealth  is  respectabi- 
lity ;  in  despotic  countries,  flattery  is  considered  wisdom : 
the  passions  lead  men  to  action,  and  the  passions  are 
excited  according  to  the  reward  proposed  to  them* 
These  are  grave  and  weighty  truths :  we  are  to  thank 
Helvetius  if  they  are  now  known. 

A.  But  I  have  diverted  you  from  the  thread  of  your 
narrative.  To  what  new  studies  did  your  regard  for 
Helvetius  direct  you  ? 

Z.  It  did  not  immediately  lead  to  new  studies,  but 
gave  a  more  solid  direction  to  those  I  had  formerly  in- 
dulged«  I  had,  as  I  mentioned,  been  before  addicted  to 
abstract  speculation ;  but  it  was  of  a  dreamy  and  wild 
cast.  I  now  sought  to  establish  philosophy  on  the  basis  of 
common  sense.  I  reconmienced,  then,  a  stem  and  resolute 
course  of  metaphysical  study ;  giving,  indeed,  a  slighter 
attention  to  the  subtleties  which  usually  occupy  the  student, 
than  to  the  broad  principles  on  which  the  spirit  of  human 
conduct  and  of  our  daily  actions  secretly  depends.  Moral 
philosophy  is  the  grandest  of  all  sciences :  metaphysics, 
abstracted  from  moral  philosophy,  is  at  once  the  most 
pedantic  and  the  most  frivolous.  And  that  man  is  in- 
deed delirious  <^  qui  verborum  minutiis  rerum  frangit 
pondera." 

But  I  soon  grew  chilled  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
materialists.  Helvetius  charaied  my  fancy — sharpened 
my  intellect — but  filled  not  my  soul.  Locke,  Condillac, 
alike  left  me  disappointed — and  asking  solutions  to  ques- 
tions which  they  either  dared  not  answer,  or  discourag- 
ingly  evaded.  Then  came  the  jScotch  and  (so  far  as  they 
were  open  to  me)  the  German  reasoners,  with  their  far 
more  ennobling  systems :  the  wild  and  starry  darkness  of 
the  last — the  generous  ardour,  the  prodigal  and  earnest 
faith,  that  distinguish  the  first.  But  I  could  not  shut  my 
eyes  to  the  hair-splitting    and    refining,  the    quackery 
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and  fanaticism,  of  the  one — the  haste,  the  rashness,  the 
illogical  intemperance,  of  the  other.  Even  Plato,  with  all 
his  dreams,  seemed  to  me  more  conclusive  than  these,  his 
latest,  imitators.  Left,  then,  by  my  guides  upon  this  vast 
and  illimitable  plain — awe-struck  and  saddened  by  my 
own  doubts,  I  resolved,  at  least,  not  to  despair, —  for  sud- 
denly I  felt  that  I  was  not  alone  I  My  books  were  deaf 
and  sealed,  but  round  me  was  the  Universe,  and  the  life 
of  things  became  my  teacher  I — Yes,  not  from  meta- 
physics, but  from  analogy  I  rebuilt  up  my  crumbling 
faith,  and  became  a  Philosopher  to  myself.  Happy  he 
whose  doubts  resolve  themselves  as  mine  did,  into  that 
devout,  confiding,  immaterial  hope,  which  seems  to  suit 
best  our  limited  lore  below — to  support  most  our  virtue, 
and  exalt  our  souls.  Some  men  there  are  of  stern  minds, 
of  long-practised  self-denial,  of  habits  whose  austerity  has 
become  a  pleasure,  who  may  be  both  good  and  happy 
without  a  belief  in  an  Hereafter.  Lowlier  than  these,  I 
own  myself  one  amongst  the  herd.  And  never  did  I  feel 
assured  of  the  strength  of  my  own  heart,  and  trustful  to 
subdue  its  human  errors  and  its  hourly  sorrows,  until  I 
saw  bright  before  me  the  Birthright  and  Eden  of  Immor- 
tality. There  is  a  Philosophy,  attempted,  it  is  true,  but 
yet  unattained — a  Philosophy  which  this  century  ought 
to  produce  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Materialism  of  the  last 
— it  is  the  Philosophy  of  Faith  I 
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"  Slowly  and  reluctantly,"  continued  L (resuming 

the  next  day  the  thread  of  his  intellectual  history),  <'  did 
I  turn  from  the  consideration  of  motives  to  that  of  actions 
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— from  Morals  to  History.  Volney  has  said,  in  his  ex- 
cellent lectures,  that  the  proper  state  of  mind  for  the 
examination  of  history,  is  that  in  which  we  ^  hold  the 
judgment  in  suspense/  This  truth  is  evident ;  yet  they 
who  allow  the  doctrine  when  couched  in  the  above  phrase, 
might  demur  if  the  phrase  were  a  little  altered,  and  instead 
of  a  suspension  of  judgment,  we  spoke  of  a  state  of  doubt 
It  is  true  I  in  this  state — a  state  of  investigating  doubt, 
history  should  be  studied.  In  doubt,  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind  are  aroused — we  sift,  we  weigh,  we  examine — 
every  page  is  a  trial  to  the  energies  of  the  understanding. 
But  confidence  is  sleepy  and  inert  If  we  make  up  our 
minds  beforehand  to  believe  all  we  are  about  to  read,  the 
lecture  glides  down  the  memory  without  awakening  one 
thought  by  the  way.  We  may  be  stored  with  dates  and 
legends;  we  may  be  able  to  conclude  our  periods  by  a 
fable  about  Rome;  but  we  do  not  feel  that  we  have 
reasoned  as  well  as  read.  Our  minds  may  be  fuller,  but  our 
intellects  are  not  sharper  than  they  were  before :  we  have 
studied,  but  not  investigated : — to  what  use  investigation 
to  those  who  are  already  persuaded  ?  There  is  the  same 
difference  in  the  advantage  of  history  to  him  who  weighs, 
because  he  mistrusts,  and  to  him  who  discriminates 
nothing,  because  he  believes  all,  as  there  is  between  the 
value  of  a  commonplace-book  and  a  philosophical  treatise. 
The  first  may  be  more  full  of  facts  than  the  last,  but  the 
last  is  facts  turned  to  use.  It  is  this  state  of  rational 
doubt  which  a  metaphysical  course  of  study  naturally  in- 
duces. It  is,  therefore,  after  the  investigation  of  Morals, 
that  we  should  turn  to  History.  Nor  is  this  all  the  advan- 
tage which  we  derive  from  the  previous  study  of  morals. 
History  would  be,  indeed,  an  old  almanack  to  him  who  knows 
neither  what  is  right  nor  what  is  wrong ;  where  govern- 
ments have  been  wise,  where  erroneous*.  History,  re- 
garded in  the  light  of  political  utility,  is,  to  quote  Volney 
again,  *  a  vast  collection  of  moral  and  social  experiments, 
which  mankind  make  involuntarily  and  very  expensively 
CD  themselves.'  But  we  must  know  the  principles  of  the 
science  before  we  can  apply  the  experiments. 

Am  And  yet,  while  the  real  uses  of  history  are  philo- 
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sophical,  a  mere  narrator  of  Facts  is  often  far  better  than  a 
philosophical  historian. 

Z.  Because  it  is  better  to  reflect  ourselves  than  to 
suffer  others  to  reflect  for  us.  A  philosopher  has  a  system  ; 
he  views  things  according  to  his  theory  :  he  is  unavoidably 
partial ;  and,  like  Lucian's  painter,  he  paints  his  one-eyed 
princes  in  profile. 

.  ^.  It  is  especially  in  our  language  that  the  philosophi- 
cal,  historians  have  been  most  dangerous.  No  man  can 
give  us  history  through  a  falser  medium  than  Hume  and 
Gibbon  have  done. 

Z.  And  this  not  only  from  the  occasional  inaccuracy 
of  their  &cts,  but  their  general  way  of  viewing  facts. 
Hume  tells  the  history  of  factions,  and  Gibbon  the  history 
of  dynasties — the  People,  the  People,  are  altogether 
omitted  by  both.  The  fact  is,  neither  of  them  had  seen 
enough  of  the  mass  of  men  to  feel  that  history  should  be 
something  more  than  a  Book  of  Kings,  however  wisely 
chronicled  it  be.  They  are  fastidious  and  graceful  scholars ; 
their  natural  leanings  are  towards  the  privileged  el^ances 
of  life :  eternally  sketching  human  nature,  they  give  us, 
perhaps,  a  skeleton  tc^erably  accurate — it  is  the  flesh  and 
blood  they  are  unable  to  accomplish :  their  sympathies  are 
for  the  courtly — their  minds  were  not  robust  enough  to 
feel  sympathies'  with  the  undiademed  and  unlaurelled 
tribes:  each  most  pretends  to  what  he  most  wants — 
Hume,  with  his  smooth  aflectation  of  candour,  is  never 
candid  ;  and  Gibbon,  perpetually  philosophising,  is  rarely 
philosophical. 

A .  Tacitus  and  Polybius  are  not  easily  equalled. 

L.  And  why?  Because  both  Tacitus  and  Polybius 
had  seen  the  world  in  more  turbulent  periods  than  our 
historians  have  done;  the  knowledge  of  their  kind  was 
not  lightly  printed,  but  deeply  and  fearfully  furrowed, 
upon  their  hearts;  their  shrewd,  yet  dark  wisdom,  was 
the  fruit  of  a  terrible  experience.  Gibbon  boasts  of  the 
benefit  he  derived  to  his  History  from  his  military  studies 
in  the  militia ;  it  was  from  no  such  hplyday  service  that 
Polybius  learned  his  method  of  painting  wars.  As  the 
■Megalopolitan  passed  through  his  stormy  and  bold  career ; 
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as  he  took  rough  lessons  from  the  camp,  and  imbued  him- 
self with  the  cold  sagacity  which  the  diplomatic  intrigues 
he  shared  both  required  and  taught,  he  was  slowly  acquir- 
ing that  mass  of  observation,  that  wonderful  intuition  into 
the  true  spirit  of  facts,  that  power  of  seeing  at  a  glance 
the  Improbable,  and  through  its  clouds  and  darkness  seiz- 
ing at  once  upon  the  True,  which  characterise  the  frag-; 
ments  of  his  great  history,  and  elevate,  what  in  other 
hands  would  have  been  but  a  collection  of  military  bulle- 
tins, into  so  inestimable  a  manual  for  the  statesman  and 
the  civilian.  And  when  we  glance  over  the  life  of  the 
far  greater  Roman,  we  see  no  less  visibly  how  much  the 
wisdom  of  the  closet  was  won  by  the  stern  nature  of  those 
fields  of  action  in  which  he  who  had  witnessed  the  reign 
of  a  Domitian  was  cast.  When  we  grow  charmed  to  his 
page  by  the  gloomy  intenseness  of  his  colourings — when 
crime  after  crime,  in  all  the  living  blackness  of  those  fear- 
ful days,  arises  before  us — when  in  his  grasping  aphorisms 
the  fierce  secrets  of  Tyranny  lie  bared  before  us — when  in 
every  sentence  we  shudder  at  a  record — in  every  charac- 
ter we  mark  a  portent,  yet  a  mirror,  of  the  times,  we  feel 
at  once  how  necessary  to  that  force  and  fidelity  must  have 
been  the  severity  and  darkness  of  his  experience.  Through 
action,  toil,  public  danger,  and  public  honours,  he  sought 
his  road  to  philosophy,  a  road  beset  with  rapine  and 
slaughter ;  every  slave  that  fell  graved  in  his  heart  a  warn- 
ing, every  horror  he  experienced  animated  and  armed  his 
genius.  Saturate  with  the  spirit  of  his  age,  his  page  has 
made  that  age  incarnate  to  posterity — actual,  vivified, 
consummate,  and  entire.  If,  indecfd,  it  be  dread  and 
gh^tly,  it  is  the  dread  and  ghastliness  of  an  unnatural 
life.  Time  has  not  touched  it  with  a  chamel  touch.  The 
Magician  has  preserved  the  race  in  their  size  and  posture ; 
— motionless,  breathless, —in  all  else,  unchanged  as  in  life* 
But,  turning  from  these  criticisms  on  historians  to  the 
effect  which  History  produces,  I  cannot  but  think  that 
its  general  effect  tends  to  harden  the  heart  against  man- 
kind. Its  experience,  so  long,  so  consistent,  so  unvarying, 
seems  a  silent  and  irresistible  accuser  of  the  human 
species.     Men  have  taken  the  greatest  care  to  preservet 
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their  most  unanswerable  vilifier.  All  forms  of  govern- 
ment, however  hostile  to  each  other,  seem  alike  in  one 
effect  —  the  general  baseness  of  the  governed.  What 
differs  the  boasted  Greece  from  the  contemned  Persia  ?  — 
the  former  produces  some  hundred  nameS' which  the  latter 
cannot  equal.  True  I  But  what  are  a  few  atoms  culled 
from  the  sea-sands  ? — what  a  few  great  men  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  herd  ?  Are  not  the  Greek  writers,  the  Greek 
sages,  more  than  all  others,  full  of  contempt  for  the  mass 
around  them? — the  fraud,  the  ingratitude,  the  violence, 
the  meanness,  the  misery  of  their  fellow-beings — do  not 
these  make  the  favourite  subject  of  ancient  satire  and 
ancient  declamation  ?  And  even  among  their  great  men, 
how  few  on  whose  merits  History  can  at  once  decide  I 
J-how  few  unsullied,  even  by  the  condemnation  of  their 
own  time.  Plutarch  says  that  the  good  citizens  of  Athens 
were  the  best  men  the  world  ever  produced ;  but  that  her 
bad  citizens  were  unparalleled  for  their  atrocities,  their 
impiety,  their  perfidy. 

A.  And  even,  the  best  were  but  citizens  of  the  state — 
not  citizens  of  the  world.  Philanthropy  is  the  only  con- 
sistent species  of  public  virtue.  A  mere  patriot  may  be 
honest  in  one  thing,  yet  a  knave  in  all  else. 

L,  And  it  is  by  philanthropy,  perhaps  (a  modern  affec- 
tion), that  we  may  yet  add  a  more  pleasing  supplement 
to  the  histories  of  the  past.  This  can  alone  correct  the 
feeling  of  despair  for  human  amendment,  which  history 
otherwise  produces :  we  can,  alas !  only  counteract  the 
influence  of  past  facts  by  recurring  to  the  dreams  of 
enthusiasts  for  the  f\iture;  by  clinging  to  some  one  or 
other  of  those  dreams ;  and  by  a  hope,  that,  if  just,  is  at 
least  unfounded  on  any  example  in  former  ages,  that- by 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  men  will  approcuik  to  that 
■political  perfection,  which  does  not  depend  alone  on  the 
triumphs  of  art,  or  the  advance  of  sciences — which  does 
not  depend  alone  on  palaces,  and  streets,  and  temples,  and 
a  few  sounding  and  solemn  names,  but  which  shall  be  felt 
by  the  common  herd,  viz.  by  the  majority  of  the  people  ; 
felt  by  them  in  improved  comfort;  in  enlightened  minds  : 
in  consistent  virtues ;  in  effects,  we  must  add,  which  no 
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causes  haye  hitherto  produced.  For  why  study  the  mys- 
teries of  Legislation  and  Government  ?  Why  ransack  the 
past,  and  extend  our  foresight  to  distant  ages  ?  if  our  skill 
can  only  improve,  as  hitherto  it  has  only  improved,  the 
condition  of  oligarchies — if  it  can  only  give  the  purple  and 
the  palace  to  the  few — if  it  must  leave  in  every  state  the 
degraded  many  to  toil,  to  sweat,  to  consume  the  day  in  a 
harsh  and  sterile  conflict  with  circumstances  for  a  bare 
subsistence ;  their  faculties  dormant ;  their  energies  stifled 
in  the  cradle ;  strangers  to  all  that  ennobles,  refines,  exalts, 
— if  at  every  efibrt  to  rise,  they  are  encountered  by  a  law, 
and  every  enterprise  darkens  with  them  into  a  crime — if, 
when  we  cast  our  eyes  along  the  vast  plains  of  life,  we 
see  but  one  universal  arena  of  labour,  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  the  gibbet,  the  hulks,  the  wheel,  the  prison ;  all  ignor- 
ance, prejudice,  bloodshed,  sin; — if  this  state  is  to  en- 
dure for  ever  on  earth,  why  struggle  for  a  freedom  which 
few  only  can  enjoy — for  an  enlightenment,  which  can 
but  call  forth  a  few  luminous  sparks  from  an  atmo- 
sphere of  gloom :  for  a  political  prosperity  which  props 
a  throne,  and  gives  steeds  to  a  triumphal  car,  and 
animates  the  winged  words  of  eloquence,  or  the  golden 
tomes  of  verse,  or  the  lofty  speculation  of  science — 
and  yet  leaves  these  glories  and  effects  but  as  fractions 
that  make  no  calculable  deduction  from  the  sum  of 
human  miseries  ?  Alas  I  if  this  be  the  eternal  doom 
of  mortality,  let  us  close  our  books,  let  us  shut  the 
avenues  to  our  minds  and  hearts,  let  us  despise  benevo- 
lence as  a  vanity,  and  speculation  as  a  dream.  Let  us 
play  the  Teian  with  life,  think  only  of  the  Rose  and  Vine ; 
and  since  our  most  earnest  endeavours  can  effect  so  little 
to  others,  let  us  not  extend  our  hopes  and  our  enJQyments 
beyond  the  small  and  safe  circle  of  Self  I  No :  man 
must  either  believe  in  the  perfectibilit}'  of  his  species,  or 
virtue  and  the  love  of  others  are  but  a  heated  and  object* 
less  enthusiasm. 

A,  And  this  belief,  whether  false  or  true,  gains  ground 
daily. 

X.  I  must  own  that,  until  it  broke  upon  me,  I  saw 
nothing  in  learning  but   despondency  and   gloom.     As 
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clouds  across  the  Heaven,  darkening  the  light,  and  fading' 
one  after  the  other  into  air,  seemed  the  fleeting  shadows 
which  Philosophy  had  called  forth  between  the  Earth  and 
Sun.  If,  day  after  day,  in  my  solitary  retreat,  I  pondered 
over  the  old  aspirations  of  sages,  with  the  various  jargon 
with  which,  in  the  pursuit  of  Truth,  they  have  disguised 
Error,  I  felt  that  it  was  not  to  teach  myself  to  be  wise,  but 
to  learn  to  despair  of  wisdom.  What  a  waste  of  our 
power — what  a  mockery  of  our  schemes — seemed  the 
&brics  they  had  erected — the  Pythagorean  Unity;  and 
the  Heraclitan  Rre,  to  which  that  Philosopher  of  Woe 
reduced  the  origin  of  all  things  ;  and  the  <^  Homoo* 
m/eria^''  and  primitive  <^  Intelligence  "  of  Anaxagoras ;  and 
the  Affinity  and  Discord  of  Empedocles,  and  the  Atoms 
of  Epicurus,  and  the  bipart  and  pre-existent  Soul  which 
was  evoked  by  Plato :  was  there  not  something  mournful 
in  the  wanderings  and  chimaeras  of  these  lofty  natures  ?— - 
fed  as  they  were  in  caves  and  starry  solitudes,  and  winged 
by  that  intense  and  august  contemplation,  which  they  of 
the  ancient  world  were  alone  able  to  endure.  And  when, 
by  a  sounder  study,  or  a  more  fortunate  train  of  conjecture, 
the  erratic  enterprise  of  their  knowledge  approached  the 
truth — when  Democritus,  for  a  moment,  and  at  inter- 
vals, eyes  by  a  glimmering  light  the  true  courses  of  the 
Heavenly  Host — or  when  Aristippus,  amidst  the  roseate 
and  sparkling  errors  of  his  creed,  yet  catches  a  glimpse  of 
the  true  doctrine  of  morals  and  the  causes  of  human 
happiness,  or  when  the  lofty  Zeno  and  the  sounder  Epi* 
curus,  differing  in  the  path,  meet  at  length  at  the  true 
goal,  and  then  again  start  forth  into  delusion  :  their  very 
approach  to  truth,  so  momentary  and  partial,  only  mocks 
the  more  the  nature  of  human  wanderings, — '^  caput  ac 
fontem  ignorant,  divinant,  ac  delirant  omnes."*  Couple 
then  the  records  of  Philosophy  with  those  of  History ; 
couple  the  fallacies  of  the  wise  with  the  sorrows  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  herd,  and  how  dark  and  mournful  is 
our  knowledge  of  the  past,  and  therefore  our  prospects 
of  the  future!      And  how  selfish   does  this  sentiment 

*  Erasmi  Colloqaia :  "  Hedoaius  etSpudeus." 
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render  our  ambition  for  the  present!  How  vain  seem 
the  mighty  struggle  «ind  small  fruit  of  those  around  us  I 
Look  at  this  moment  at  the  agitation  and  ferment  of 
the  world  :  with  what  pretence  can  they  who  believe 
that  the  Past  is  the  mirror  of  the  Future,  lash  them- 
selves into  interest  for  any  cause  or  principle,  save  that 
immediately  profitable  to  self  I  To  them,  if  deeply  and 
honestly  acquainted  with  history  and  the  progress  of 
knowledge — to  them  how  vain  must  seem  the  struggles 
and  aspirations  of  the  crowd  I  Why  do  the  people 
imagine  a  vain  thing  ?  Why  the  hope  and  the  strife  of 
the  rejoicing  Gaul ;  or  the  slow  murmur,  that  foretells 
irruption  through  the  bright  lands  of  Italy?  Why  should 
there  be  blood  spilt  in  the  Vistula  ?  or  why  should  the 
armed  Belgian  dispute  for  governments  and  kings  ?  Why 
agitate  ourselves  for  a  name — an  ideal  good?  These 
orations,  and  parchments,  and  meetings,  and  threats,  and 
prayers — this  clamour  for  "reform," — how  miserable  a 
delusion  must  they  seem  to  him  who  believes  that  the  mass 
of  men  must  for  ever  be  "  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  I"  To  them  no  change  raises  the  level  of  ex- 
istenoe  ;  famine  still  urges  on  to  labour — want  still  forbids 
knowledge.  What  matters  whether  this  law  be  passed,  or 
that  fleet  be  launched,  or  that  palace  built,  their  condition 
is  the  same;  the  happiest  concurrence  of  accident  and 
wisdom  brings  them  but  a  greater  certainty  of  labour. 
A  free  state  does  not  redeem  them  from  toil,  nor  a 
despotism  increase  it.  So  long  as  the  sun  rises  and  sets, 
so  long  must  their  bread  be  won  with  travail,  and  their 
life  "be  rounded,"  with  the  temptation  to  crime.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  me  impossible  for  a  wise  and  well- 
learned  man  to  feel  sincere^,  and  without  self-interest,  for 
the  public  good,  unless  he  believe  that  laws  and  increased 
knowledge  will  at  length,  however  gradually,  devise  some 
method  of  raising  the  great  multitude  to  a  nearer  equality 
of  comfort  and  intelligence  with  the  few;  that  human 
nature  is  capable  of  a  degree  of  amelioration  that  it  seems 
never  hitherto  to  have  reached ;  and  that  the  amelioration 
'AW  be  felt  from  the  surface  to  the  depth  of  the  great 
"wcial  waters,  over  which  the   spirit  shall  move.     The 
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Republics  of  old  never  effected  this  object.  To  expect  it, 
society  must  be  altered  as  well  as  legislation.  It  is  fofr 
this  reason  that  I  feel  glad  with  an  ingenious  and  admi- 
rable writer,*  that  even  theory  is  at  work :  I  am  glad  that 
inquiry  wanders,  even  to  fallacies  and  chimaeras.  Out  of 
that  inquirv  good  may  yet  come  ;  and  some  future  Bacon 
overturn  tne  axioms  of  an  old  school,  polluted,  not  re- 
deemed, by  every  new  disciple.  To  the  man  who  finds  it 
possible  to  entertain  this  hope,  how  different  an  aspect 
the  world  wears  I  Casting  his  glance  forward,  how 
wondrous  a  light  rests  upon  the  future  I  the  farther  he 
extends  his  vision,  the  brighter  the  light.  Animated  by 
a  hope  more  sublime  than  wishes  bounded  to  earth  ever 
before  inspired,  be  feels  armed  with  the  courage  to  oppose 
surrounding  prejudice,  and  the  warfare  of  hostile  customs. 
No  sectarian  advantage,  no  petty  benefit  is  before  him ; 
he  sees  but  the  Regeneration  of  Mankind.  It  is  with  this 
object  that  he  links  his  ambition,  that  he  unites  his  efforts 
and  his  name  I  From  the  disease,  and  the  famine,  and 
the  toil  around,  his  spirit  bursts  into  prophecy,  and  dwells 
among  future  ages ;  even  if  in  error,  he  luxuriates  through 
life  in  the  largest  benevolence,  and  dies  —  if  a  visionary  -— 
the  visionary  of  the  grandest  dream  I 
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Description  of  an  English  Landscape  — ^The  Animal  Enjoyment  of  Life. 
— Solitary  Persons  the  least  Repining. — Cowley  on  the  Town  and 
Country. — L— 's  mental  Progress  from  History  to  Works  of 
Imagination. — He  ia  inspired  to  Emulation,  not  by  the  Fame  of 
Genius,  but  by  the  Luxury  of  Composition. —  Genius  is  peculiarly 

susceptible  of  Enjoyment. — It   even  enjoys  Sadness.  —  L 's 

Studies  interruptea. 

It  is  a  singularly  pretty  spot  in  which  L resides. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most  picturesque  scenery  in  England 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  and  as  I  rode  the 

"*  The  Author  of  '<  Essays  on  the  Publication  of  Opinion/'  &c. 
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otber  day,  in  the  later  April,  along  the  quiet  lane  which 

branches  from  the  main  road  to  L ^'s  house — Spring 

never  seemed  to  me  to  smile  upon  a  lovelier  prospect. 
The  year  had  broken  into  its  youth  as  with  a  sudden  and 
hilarious  bound.  A  little  while  before,  I  had  passed  along 
the  same  road — all  was  sullen  and  wintry — the  March 
wind  had  swept  along  dry  hedges  and  leafless  trees  —  the 
only  birds  I  had  encountered  were  two  melancholy  spar- 
rows in  the  middle  of  the  road — too  dejected  even  to 
chirp ;  but  now  a  glory  had  passed  over  the  earth — the 
trees  were  dight  in  that  delicate  and  lively  verdure,  which 
we  cannot  look  upon  without  feeling  a  certain  freshness 
creep  over  the  heart.  Here  and  there  thick  blossoms 
burst  in  clusters  from  the  fragrant  hedge,  and  (as  a 
schoolboy  prankt  out  in  the  flnery  of  his  grandsire) 
the  whitethorn  seemed  to  mock  at  the  past  winter  by 
assuming  its  garb.  Above,  about,  around — all  was  in 
motion,  in  progress,  in  joy — the  birds,  which  have  often 
seemed  to  me  like  the  messengers  from  earth  to  heaven — 
charged  with  the  homage  and  gratitude  of  Nature,  and 
gifted  with  the  most  eloquent  of  created  voices  to  fulfil 
the  mission; — the  birds  were  upon  every  spray,  their 
music  upon  every  breath  of  air.  Just  where  the  hedge 
opened  to  the  left,  I  saw  the  monarch  of  English  rivers 
glide  on  his  serene  and  silver  course ;  and  in  the  valley 
on  the  other  side  of  his  waters,  village,  spire,  cottage,  ahd 
(at  rarer  yet  thick  intervals)  the  abodes  of  opulence,  looked 
out  among  the  luxuriant  blossoms,  and  the  vivid  green  by 
which  they  were  encircled.  It  was  a  thoroughly  English 
scene.  For  I  have  always  thought  that  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  English  scenery  is  a  certain  air  of  content. 
There  is  a  happier  smile  on  the  face  of  an  English  land- 
scape than  I  have  ever  beheld,  even  in  the  landscapes  of 
the  South ;  a  happier  though  a  less  voluptuous  smile — as 
if  Nature  were  more  at  home. 

Presently  I  came  to  the  turn  of  the  lane  which  led  at 

once  to  L *s  house;  in  a  few  minutes  .1  was  at  the 

gate.  Within,  the  grounds,  though  not  extensive,  have 
the  appearance  of  being  so — the  trees  are  of  great  size, 
and  the  turf  is  broken  into  many  a  dell  and  hollow,  which 
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gives  the  lawn  a  wild  and  a  park-like  appearance.  The^ 
house  is  quaint  and  old-fashioned  (not  Gothic  or  Eliza- 
bethan) in  its  architecture ;  it  seems  to  have  been  begun 
at  the  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  and  to 
have  ^undergone  sundry  alterations,  the  latest  of  which 
might  have  occurred  at  the  time  of  Anne.  The  old  brown 
bricks  are  three  parts  covered  with  jessamine  and  ivy,  and 

the  room  in  which  L generally  passes  his  day,  looks 

out  upon  a  grove  of  trees,  amidst  which,  at  every  opening, 
are  little  clusters  and  parterres  of  flowers.  And  in  this 
spot,  half  wood  half  garden,  I  found  my  friend,  seduced 
from  his  books  by  the  warmth  ^and  beauty  of  the  day, 
seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  and  surrounded  by  the  numerous, 
dogs  that,  of  all  species  and  all  sizes,  he  maintains  in 
general  idleness  and  favour. 

"  I  love,"  said  L ,  speaking  of  these  retainers, 

^^like  old  Montaigne,  to  have  animal  life  around  me.' 
The  mere  consciousness  and  sensation  of  existence  are  so. 
much  stronger  in  brutes  than  in  ourselves,  their  joy  in  the" 
common  air  and  sun  is  so  vivid  and  buoyant,  that  I  (who 
think  we  should  sympathise  with  all  things,  if  we  would 
but  condescend  to  remark  all  things,)  feel  a  contagious 
exhilaration  of  spirits,  in  their  openness  to  pleasurable 
perceptions.  And  how  happy  in  reality  the  sentiment  of 
life  is  L — how  glorious  a  calm  we  inhale  in  the  warm  sun  I 
— how  rapturous  a  gladness  in  the  fresh  winds  I  — how 
profound  a  meditation  and  delight  in  the  stillness  of  the 
*  starry  time  I ' — ^how  sufficient  alone  to  make  us  happy  i& 
external  nature,  were  it  not  for  these  eternal  cares  that  we 
create  for  ourselves  I  Man  would  be  happy  but  that  he  is 
forbidden  to  be  so  by  men.  The  most  solitary  persons 
have  always  been  the  least  repining. 

A,  But  then  their  complacency  arises  from  the  stag- 
nation of  the  intellect — it  is  indifference,  not  happiness. 

L,  Pardon  me,  I  cannot  think  so.  How  many  have 
found  solitude  not  only,  as  Cicero  calls  it,  the  pabulum  of 
the  mind,  but  the  nurse  of  their  genius  I  How  many  of 
the  world's  most  sacred  oracles  have  been  uttered  like 
those  of  Dodona,  from  the  silence  of  deep  woods  I  Look 
over  the  lives  of  men  of  genius,  how  far  the  larger  pro-^ 
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portion  of  them  have  been  passed  in  loneliness  I  Now,  for 
my  part,  I  think  solitude  has  its  reward  both  for  the  dull 
and  the  wise ; — the  former  are  therein  more  sensible'  to 
the  mere  animal  enjoyment  which  is  their  only  source 
of  happiness  :  the  latter  are  not  (by  the  irritation,  the 
jealousy,  the  weariness,  the  round  of  small  cares,  which 
the  crowd  produces)  distracted  from  that  contemplation, 
and  those  pursuits,  which  constitute  the  chief  luxury  of 
their  life  and  the  ra  xkxct  of  their  desires.  There  is  a 
feeling  of  escape,  when  a  man  who  has  cultivated  his 
faculties  rather  in  thought  than  action,  finds  himself,  after 
a  long  absence  in  cities,  returned  to  the  spissa  nemora 
domusque  Nympharvm^  which  none  but  himself  can  com- 
prehend. With  what  a  deep  and  earnest  enthusiasm  Cowley 
luxuriates  in  that,  the  most  eloquent  essay  perhaps  in  the 
language  I — although,  as  a  poet,  the  author  of  the  ^' David- 
eis"  was  idolised  far  beyond  his  merits  by  a  courtly 
audience,  and  therefore  was  not  susceptible,  like  most  of 
his  brethren,  of  that  neglect  by  the  crowd  which  disgusts 
our  heart  by  mortifying  our  vanity.  How  calm,  how 
august,  and  yet  how  profoundly  joyful,  is  the  vein  with 
which  he.  dwells  on  the  contrast  of  the  Town  and  the 
Country  I  "  We  are  here  among  the  vast  and  noble 
scenes  of  Nature ;  we  are  there  among  the  pitiful  shifts 
of  policy.  We  walk  here  in  the  light  and  open  ways  of 
Divine  bounty  ;  we  grope  there  in  the  dark  and  confused 
labyrinths  of  human  malice  I" 

A.  There  is  a  zest  even  in  turning  from  the  harsher 
subjects,  not  only  of  life,  but  of  literature,  to  passages  like 
these  I  How  these  green  spots  of  the  poetry  of  sentiment 
soften  and  regenerate  the  heart  I 

L,  And  so,  after  wading  through  the  long  and  dry 
details,  which  constitute  the  greater  part  of  history,  you 
may  conceive  the  pleasure  with  which  1  next  turned  to 
that  more  grateful  method  of  noting  the  progress  of 
nations, — the  history  of  their  literature. 

A*  1  thank  you  for  renewing  the  thread  broken  off  in 
our  last  conversation.  We  had  been  speaking  of  the 
reflections  which  history  awakened  in  your  mind.  That 
.necessary  (and  yet  how  seldom  an  useful)  study,  was 
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followed  then  by  the  relaxation  of  more  graceful  litera- 
ture. 

Z.  Yes,  and  in  the  course  of  this  change,  a  singular 
effect  was  produced  in  my  habits  of  mind.  Hitherto  I 
had  read  without  much  emulation.  Philosophy,  while  it 
animates  the  reason,  damps  the  ambition.  And  so  few 
among  historians  awaken  our  more  lively  feelings,  and  so 
little  in  history  encourages  us  to  pass  the  freshness  of  our 
years  in  commemorating  details  at  once  frivolous  to  relate 
and  laborious  to  collect,  that  I  did  not  find  myself  tempted 
by  either  study  to  compose  a  treatise  or  a  record.  But 
Fiction  now  opened  to  me  her  rich  and  wonderful  world 
— I  was  brought  back  to  early  (and  early  are  always 
aspiring)  feelings — by  those  magical  fascinations  which 
had  been  so  dear  to  my  boyhood.  The  sparkling  stores 
of  wit  and  fancy,  the  deep  and  various  mines  of  poesy, 
lay  before  me,  and  I  was  covetous !  I  desired  to 
possess,  and  to  reproduce.  There  is  a  northern  legend  of 
a  man  who  had  resisted  all  the  temptations  the  earth  could 
offer.  The  demon  opened  to  his  gaze  the  marvels  beneath 
the  earth.  Trees  effulgent  with  diamond  fruits,  pillars  of 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  fountains  with  water  of  a  million 
hues,  and  over  all  a  floating  and  delicious  music  instead 
of  air.  The  tempter  succeeded  :  —  envy  and  desire  were 
created  in  the  breast  that  had  been  calm  till  then.  This 
weakness  was  a  type  of  mine  I  — I  was  not  only  charmed 
with  the  works  around  me,  but  I  became  envious  of  the 
rapture  which  they  who  created  them, must,  I  fancied, 
have  enjoyed.  I  recalled  that  intense  and  all-glowing 
description  which  De  Stael  has  given  in  her  <<  Essay  on 
Enthusiasm,*'  of  the  ecstasy  which  an  author  enjoys,  not  in 
the  publication,  but  the  production,  of  his  work.  <  Could 
Shakspeare,'  I  exclaimed,  ^  have  erected  his  mighty  Temple 
to  Fame,  without  feeling,  himself,  the  inspiration  which 
consecrated  the  shrine?  Must  he  not  have  enjoyed, 
above  all  the  rest  of  mankind,  every  laugh  that  rang  from 
Falstaff,  or  every  moral  that  came  from  the  melancholy 
Jacques?  Must  he  not  have  felt  the  strange  and  airy 
rapture  of  a  preternatural  being,  when  his  soul  conjured 
up  the  Desert  Island,  the  Caliban,  and  the  Ariel  ^     Must 
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he  not  have  been  intoxicated  with  a  gladness,  lighter  and 
more  delicate,  yet,  oh  I  more  exquisite  and  rich,  than  any 
which  the  harsh  merriment  of  earth  can  father,  when  his 
fancy  dwelt  in  the  summer  noon  under  the  green  boughs 
with  Titania,  and  looked  on  the  ringlets  of  the  fairies, 
dewy  with  the  kisses  of  the  flowers?     And  was  there  no 
delight  in  the  dark  and  weird  terror  with  which  he  invoked 
the   grisly   Three,  "  so   withered   and  so   wild  in   their 
attire,"  who,  in  foretelling,  themselves  created,  the  bloody 
destinies  of  Macbeth  ? '     So  far  from  believing,  as  some 
have  done,  that  the  feelings   of  genius   are  inclined  to 
sadness  and  dejection — it  seemed  to  me  viiedly  necessary 
to  genius  to  be  vividly  susceptible  to  enjoyment.     The 
poet  in  prose  or  verse — the  Creator  —  can  only  stamp  his 
images  forcibly  on  the  page  in  proportion  as  he  has  keenly 
felt,  ardently  nursed,  and  long  brooded  over  them.     And 
how  few  among  the  mass  of  writings  that  float  down  to 
posterity  are  not  far  more  impregnated  with  the  bright 
colouring  of  the  mind,  than  its  gloomier  hues !     Homer, 
Virgil,  Ariosto,  Voltaire,  Goethe,   Cervantes,  and — per- 
haps, a  lower  grade — Scott,  Fielding,  Le  Sage,  Moliere. 
What  a  serene  and  healthful  cheerfulness, — nay,  what  a 
quick  and  vigorous  zest  of  life,  are  glowingly  visible  in 
all  I      It  is  with  a  very  perverted  judgment  that  some 
have  fastened  on  the  few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  and  have 
asserted  that  the  gloom  of  Byron  or  the  morbidity  of 
Rousseau  characterise  not  the  individual,  but  the  tribe. 
Nay,  even  in  these  exceptions,  I  imagine  that;  could  we 
accurately  examine,  we  should  find,  that  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  strongly  pervaded  their  temperament,  and  made  out 
of  their  griefs  a  luxury  I     Who  shall  say  whether  Rous- 
seau, breathing  forth  his  <<  Reveries,''  or  Byron  tracing  the 
pilgrimage  of  "  Childe  Harold,"  did  not  more  powerfully 
feel  the  glory  of  the   task,  than   the  sdrrow  it  was  to 
immortalise  ?     Must  they  not  have  been  exalted  with  an 
almost  divine  gladness,  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  ideas, 
the  melody  of  their  own  murmurs,  the  wonders  of  their 
own  art  ?     Perhaps  we  should  find  that  Rousseau  did  not 
experience  a  deeper  pleasure,  though  it  might  be  of  a 
livelier  hue,  when  he  dwelt  on  his  racy  enjoyment  of  his 
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young  and  pedestrian  excursion  than  when  in  his  old  age, 
and  his  benighted,  but  haunted  mood,  he  filled  the  solitude 
with  imaginary  enemies,  and  bade  his  beloved  lake  echo 
to  self-nursed  woes. 

You  see  then  that  I  was  impressed,  erroneously  or 
truly,  with  the  belief,  that  in  cultivating  the  imagination  I 
should  cultivate  my  happiness.  I  was  envious,  not  so 
much  of  the  favM  of  the  ornaments  of  letters,  as  of  the 
enjoyment  they  must  have  experienced  in  acquiring  it.  I 
shut  myself  in  a  closer  seclusion,  not  to  study  the  thoughts 
of  others,  but  to  embody  my  own.  I  had  been  long  ambi- 
tious of  the  deepest  hoards  of  learning.  I  now  became 
ambitious  of  adding  to  the  stores  of  a  lighter  knowledge. 

A.  And  did  you  find  that  luxury  in  ideal  creation 
which  you  expected  ? 

Z.  I  might  have  done  so,  but  I  stopped  short  in  my 
apprenticeship. 

A.  And  the  cause  ? 

L4  Why,  one  bright  day  in  June,  as  I  was  sitting  alone 
in  my  room,  I  was  suddenly  aroused  from  my  revery  by  a 
sharp  and  sudden  pain,  that  shot  through  my  breast,  and 
when  it  left  me  I  fainted  away.  I  was  a  little  alarmed  by 
this  circumstance,  but  thought  the  air  might  relieve  me.  I 
walked  out,  and  ascended  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
My  attention  being  now  aroused  and  directed  towards  my- 
selfj  I  was  startled  to  find  my  breath  so  short  that  I  was 
forced  several  times  to  stop  in  the  ascent.  A  low,  short 
cough,  which  I  had  not  heeded  before,  now  struck  me  as  a 
warning,  which  I  ought  to  prepare  myself  to  obey.  That 
evening,  as  I  looked  in  the  glass,  for  the  first  time  for 
several  weeks  with  any  care  in  the  survey,  I  perceived  that 
my  apprehensions  we4  corroborated  by  theVhange  in  my 
appearance.  My  cheeks  were  fallen,  and  I  detected,  in  the 
midst  of  their  natural  paleness,  that  hectic  which  never 
betrays  its  augury.  I  saw  that  my  days  were  numbered, 
and  I  lay  down  on  my  pillow  that  night  with  the  resolv^  to 
prepare  for  death.  The  next  day  when  I  looked  over  my 
scattered  papers ;  when  I  saw  the  mighty  schemes  I  had 
commenced,  and  recalled  the  long  and  earnest  absorption 
of  all  my  faculties,  which  even  that  commencement  had 
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required,  I  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  despair.  It  was 
evident  that  I  could  now  perform  nothing  great,  and  as  for 
trifles,  ought  they  to  occupy  the  mind  of  one  whose  eye 
was  on  the  grave?  There  was  but  one  answer  to  this 
question.  I  committed  my  fragments  to  the  flames ;  and 
now  there  came,  indeed,  upon  me  a  despondency  I  had  not 
felt  before.  I  saw  myself  in  the  condition  of  one  who,- 
after  much  travail  in  the  worid,  has  found  a  retreat,  and 
built  a  home,  and  who  in  the  moment  he  says  to  his  heart, 
'<  Now  thou  shalt  have  rest  I  '*'  beholds  himself  summoned 
away.  I  had  obtained  an  object —  it  was  torn  from  rae — my 
staff  was  broken,  and  it  was  only  left  to  me  to  creep  to  the 
tomb,  without  easing  by  any  support  the  labour  of  the 
way.  I  had  coveted  no  petty  aim  —  I  had  not  bowed  my 
desires  to  the  dust  and  mire  of  men*s  common  wishes  —  I 
had  bid  my  ambition  single  out  a  lofty  end  and  pursue  it 
by  generous  means.  In  the  dreams  of  my  spirit,  I  had 
bound  the  joys  of  my  existence  to  this  one  aspiring  hope, 
nor  had  I  built  that  hope  on  the  slender  foundations  of  a 
young  inexperience  —  I  had  learned,  I  had  thought  I  had 
toiled,  before  I  ventured  in  my  turn  to  produce.  And  now, 
between  myself  and  the  fulfilment  of  schemes  that  I  had 
wrought  with  travail,  and  to  which  I  looked  for  no  undue 
reward  —  there  yawned  the  Eternal  Gulf.  It  seemed  to 
me  as  if  I  was  condemned  to  leave  life,  at  the  moment 
I  had  given  life  an  object.  There  was  a  bitterness  in 
these  thoughts  which  it  was  not  easy  to  counteract.  In 
vain,  I  said  to  my  soul,  "  Why  grieve  ? —  Death  itself  does 
not  appal  thee.  And,  after  all,  what  can  life's  proudest 
objects  bring  thee  better  than  rest?" — But  we  learn  at 
last  to  conquer  our  destiny  by  surveying  it;  there  is  no 
regret  which  is  not  to  be  vanquished  by  resolve.  And 
now,  when  I  saw  myself  declining  day  by  day,  I  turned  to 
those  more  elevating  and  less  earthly  meditations,  which 
supply  us,  as  it  were,  with  wings,  when  the  feet  fail.  They 
have  become  to  me  dearer  than  the  dreams  which  they 
succeeded,  and  they  whisper  to  me  of  a  brighter  immor- 
tality than  that  of  Fame. 
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CONVERSATION  THE  EIGHTH. 

L 's  rapid  Decline.  —  The  Memory  becomes  more  acute  as  we  ap- 
proach Death.  —  L *s  Observations  on  the  saying  that  *  Life  is  a 

Jest.' — The  Vanity  of  Ambition. — Our  Errors  arise  from  our  Desire 
to  be  greater  than  we  are. — Thoughts- on  Superstition.  —  The  early 
Astrologers.  —  Philanthropy.  — The  Fear  of  assisting  in  changes  of 
which  the  good  to  a  future  Generation  may  not  compensate  the  evil 

to  the  present Contrast  between  the  tranquil  Lives  of  Men  of 

Genius  and  the  Revolutions  theirWorks  effect. — The  Hope  of  Inter- 
course with  gr6at  Minds  in  a  Future  State.  —  The  Sanctity  of  the 
Grave.— The  "Phaedo"  of  Plato. — ^The  Picture  of  the  last  Moments 
of  Socrates.  —  The  unsatisfactory  Arguments  of  the  Heathen  for  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul. —  Revealed  Religion  has  led  Men  more 
logically  to  the  Arguments  for  Natural  Theology.  —  Disbelief  in- 
volves us  in  greater  Difficulties  than  Faith.  — ^Our  Doubts  do  not 

dishearten  us  if  we  once  believe  in  God.  —  L 's  last  Hours.  — 

His  Farewell  to  Nature.  —  His  Death. 

It  is  with  a  melancholy  pleasure  that  I  have  been  made 
sensible  of  the  interest  that  these  conversations  have 
excited  in  the  gentler  and  more  thoughtful  of  the  tribe  of 
readers.*  I  have  received  more  anonvmous  letters  than  I 
care  to  name,  complaining  of  the  long  silence  I  have  pre- 
served, and  urging  me  to  renew  Dialogues,  already  so  often 
repeated,  that  I  might  well  imagine  (knowing  how  impa- 
tient the  readers  of  a  periodical  generally  are  of  subjects 
continued  in  a  series)  that  they  had  sufficiently  exhausted 
the  indulgence  of  the  public.  To  me  individually,  there 
is  little  that  is  flattering  in  any  interest  these  papers  may 
have  created.  I  am  but  the  echo  of  another ;  or,  to  use 
an  old,  yet  still  graceful  metaphor,  I  only  furnish  the 
string  which  keeps  the  flowers  together.  Alas !  the  gar- 
land is  now  complete,  and  I  have  only  to  suspend  it  on  the 
tomb. 

And  now  I  saw  L daily,  for  his  disease  increased 

*  The  reader  will  here  remember  that  these  dialogues  first  appeared 
in  a  detached  shape  in  the  "  New  Monthly  Magazine." 
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rapidly  upon  him,  and  I  would  not  willingly  have  lost  any 
rays  of  that  sun  that  was  so  soon  to  set  for  ever.  Nothing 
creates  in  us  so  many  confused  and  strange  sentiments  as 
a  conversation  on  those  great  and  lofty  topics  of  life  or 
nature,  which  are  rarely  pleasing,  except  to  Wisdom  which 
contemplates,  and  Genius  which  imagines ;  —  a  convers- 
ation on  such  topics  with  one  whose  lips  are  about  to  be 
closed  for  an  eternity.  This  thought  impresses  the  most 
common  words  with  a  certain  sanctity ;  what,  then,  must 
it  breathe  into  matters  which,  even  in  ordinary  times,  are 
consecrated  to  our  most  high- wrought  emotions  and  our 
profoundest  hopes  ? 

The  day  was  calm  and  cloudless  as,  towards  the  end  of 

August,  I  rode  leisurely  to  L *s  solitary  house;  his 

strength  had  so  materially  declined  during  the  few  days 
past,  that  I  felt  a  gloomy  presentiment  that  I  was  about  to 
see  him  for  the  last  time.  He  had  always  resolved,  and  I 
believe  this  is  not  uncommon  with  persons  in  his  disease, 
not  to  take  to  his  bed  until  absolutely  compelled.  His 
habitual  amusements,  few  and  tranquil,  were  such  that  he 
could  happily  continue  them  to  the  last ;  and  his  powers  of 
conversation,  naturally  so  rich  and  various,  were  not  dimi- 
nished by  the  approach  of  death  :  perhaps  they  were  only 
rendered  more  impressive  by  the  lowered  tones  of  the 
sweetest  of  human  voices,  or  the  occasional  cough  that 
mingled  his  theories  on  this  world  with  a  warning  of  the 
next.  1  have  observed  that  as  in  old  people  the  memory 
usually  becomes  the  strongest  of  the  faculties,*  so  it  also 
does  with  those  whom  mortal  sickness,  equally  with  age, 
detaches  from  .  the  lengthened  prospects  of  the  future. 
Forbidden  the  objects  from  without,  the  mind  turns  within 
for  its  occupation,  and  the  thoughts,  formerly  impelled 
towards  hope,  nourish  themselves  on  retrospection.  Once 
I  had  not  noted  in  L that  extraordinary  strength  of 

*  That  is,  properly  speaking,  the  memory  so  far  as  it  embraces 
early  acquisitions  or  transactions.  It  is  a  common  observation,  that  old 
people  remember  what  happened  fifty  years  ago,  and  forget  what  hap. 
pened  yesterday.  Their  souls  have  gone  back  to  Youth  as  the  fitting 
port  for  the  voyage  to  Immortality. 
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memory — the  ready  copiousness  of  its  stores — that  he 
now  seemed  to  display.  His  imagination  had  been  more 
perceptible  than  his  learning — now,  every  subject  on 
which  we  conversed  elicited  hoards  of  knowledge,  always 
extensive  and  often  minute — of  which  perhaps  he  himself 
had  been  previously  unconscious.  It  is  a  beautiful  sight, 
even  in  the  midst  of  its  melancholy,  the  gradual  passing 
away  of  one  of  the  better  order  of  souls — the  passions 
lulled  as  the  mind  awakens,  and  a  thousand  graces  of  for- 
titude and  gentleness  called  forth  by  the  infirmities  of  the 
declining  frame.  The  character  assumes  a  more  intel- 
lectual, a  more  ethereal  complexion  ;  and  our  love  is  made 
a  loftier  quality  by  our  admiration,  while  it  is  softened  by 
our  pity. 

Full  of  these  reflections  I  arrived  at  the  house  of  my 
dying  friend.  "  My  master,  sir,"  said  the  old  servant, 
'<  has  passed  but  a  poor  night ;  he  seems  in  low  spirits  this 
morning,  and  I  think  he  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  for  he 
has  inquired  repeatedly  what  o'clock  it  was,  as  if  time 
passed  heavily  with  him."     The  old  man  wiped  his  eyes 

as  he  spoke,  and  I  followed  him  into  L 's  study.     The 

countenance  of  the  invalid  was  greatly  changed  even  since 
I  last*  saw  him.  The  eyes  seemed  more  sunken,  and  the 
usual  flush  of  his  complaint  had  subsided  into  a  deep  but 
transparent  paleness.  I  took  his  hand,  and  he  shook  his 
head  gently  as  I  did  so.  *'  The  goal  is  nearly  won  I "  said 
he  faintly,  but  with  a  slight  smile.  I  did  not  answer,  and 
he  proceeded  after  a  short  pause — "  It  has  been  said  that 
<  life  is  a  jest ;'  it  is  a  very  sorry  one,  and  like  bad  jests  in 
general,  its  dulness  is  the  greater  as  we  near  the  close. 
At  the  end  of  a  long  illness  it  is  only  the  dregs  of  a  man's 
spirit  that  are  left  him.  People  talk  of  the  moral  pangs 
that  attend  the  death-bed  of  a  sinner — as  well  might  they 
talk  of  the  physical  weakness  of  a  dying  wrestler.  The 
mental  and  the  physical  powers  are  too  nearly  allied  for  us 
fairly  to  speculate  on  the  fidelity  of  the  one  while  the 
other  declines.  Happy  in  my  case  that  the  endurance  if 
not  the  elasticity  of  my  mind  lingers  with  me  to  the  last  I 
I  was  looking  over  some  papers  this  morning  which  were 
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full  of  my  early  visions,  aspirations  of  fame,  and  longings 
after  earthly  immortality.  I  am  fortunate  that  time  is  not 
allowed  me  to  sacrifice  happiness  to  these  phantoms.  A 
man's  heart  must  be  very  frivolous  if  the  possession  of  fame 
rewards  the  labour  to  attain  it.  For  the  worst  of  reputa- 
tion is  that  it  is  not  palpable  or  present  —  we  do  not  feel, 
or  see,  or  taste  it.  People  praise  us  behind  our  backs,  but 
we  hear  them  not ;  few  before  our  faces :  and  who  is  not 
suspicious  of  the  truth  of  such  praise  ?  What  does  come 
before  us  perpetually  in  our  career  of  honours  is  the  blame, 
not  praise — the  envy,  not  esteem.  We  ask  the  disciple 
and  we  find  the  persecutor. 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  "  but  after  a  little  while  the  great  man 
learns  to  despise  the  abuse  which  is  not  acknowledged  to 
be  just." 

"  In  proportion  as  he  despises  hlame^**  answered  L , 

^^he  will  despise  praise — if  the  one  give  no  pain,  the  other 
will  give  no  pleasure;  and  thus  the  hunt  after  honours 
will  be  but  a  life  of  toil  without  a  reward,  and  entail  the 
apathy  of  obscurity  without  its  content." 

A.  But  consider,  there  is  the  reward  of  our  own  heart 
which  none  can  take  away — our  proud  self-esteem,  and 
if  you  vrill,  our  fond  appeal  to  the  justice  of  an  after-age. 

X.  But  our  self-esteem,  our  self-applause,  may  be 
equally,  perhaps  more  securely,  won  in  obscurity  than  in 
fame ;  and  as  to  posterity,  what  philosophical,  what  mode- 
rately wise  man  can  seriously  find  pleasure  for  the  present 
in  reflecting  on  the  praises  he  can  never  hear  ?  No,  say 
what  we  will,  you  may  be  sure  that  ambition  is  an  error  : — 
its  wear  and  tear  of  heart  are  never  recompensed — it 
steals  away  the  freshness  of  life — it  deadens  its  vivid  and 
social  enjoyments — it  shuts  our  soul  to  our  own  youth — 
and  we  are  old  ere  we  find  that  we  have  made  a  fever  and 
a  labour  of  our  raciest  years.  There  is,  and  we  cannot 
deny  it,  a  certain  weary,  stale,  unprofitable  flatness  in  all 
things  appertaining  to  life ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  more 
we  endeavour  to  lift  ourselves  from  the  beaten  level,  the 
keener  is  our  disappointment.  It  is  thus  that  true  philo- 
sophers have  wisely  told  us  to  cultivate  our  reason  rather 
than  our  feelings — for  reason  reconciles  us  to  the  daily 
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things  of  existence — our  feelings  teach  us  to  yearn  after 
the  Far,  the  Difficult,  the  Unseen, 

"  Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  from  the  dawn." 

But  ^*  the  golden  exhalations"  vanish  as  noon  ad- 
vances; —  our  fancies  are  the  opium  of  our  life,  the  rapture 
and  the  vision — the  languor  and  the  anguish.  But  what« 
when  we  come  deeply  to  consider  of  it — what  a  singular 
fatality  is  that  which  makes  it  unwise  to  cultivate  our 
divinest  emotions  !  We  bear  within  us  the  seeds  of  great- 
ness ;  but  suffer  them  to  spring  up,  and  they  overshadow 
both  our  sense  and  our  happiness  I  Note  the  errors  of 
mankind ;  how  mysteriously  have  they  arisen  from  the  de- 
sire to  be  higher  than  we  are  I  As  the  banyan  tree  soars 
aloft  only  to  return  to  the  mire — we  would  climb  to  the 
heaven,  and  find  ourselves  once  more  in  the  dust.  Thus, 
looking  up  to  the  starred  and  solemn  heavens,  girt  with 
the  vast  solitudes  of  unpeopled  Nature — hearkening  to  the 
"  live  thunder,"  or  suffering  the  mighty  winds  to  fill  their 
hearts  with  a  thousand  mysterious  voices — mankind  in  the 
early  time  felt  the  inspiration  of  something  above  them : 
they  bowed  to  the  dark  afflatus;  they  nourished  the  un- 
earthly dream  ;  and  they  produced — what? — Supersti- 
tion I  The  darkest  and  foulest  of  moral  Demons  sprang 
from  their  desire  to  shape  forth  a  God,  and  their  suc- 
cessors made  earth  a  Hell  by  their  efforts  to  preserve  the 
mysteries  and  repeat  the  commands  of  Heaven ! 

How  beautiful,  how  high  were  those  desires  in  man's 
heart  which  lifted  it  up  to  the  old  Chaldean  falsehoods  of 
Astrology !  Who  can  read  at  this  day  of  those  ancient  seers, 
striving  to  win  from  the  loveliest  and  most  glorious  objects 
given  to  our  survey,  the  secrets  of  empires,  the  prodigies  of 
Time,  the  destinies  of  the  Universe,  without  a  solemn  and 
kindling  awe,  an  admiration  at  the  vast  conception  even  of 
so  unwise  a  dream  ?  Who  first  thought  of  conning  the 
great  page  of  Heaven? — who  first  thought  that  in  those 
still,  and  cold,  and  melancholy  orbs,  our  chronicles  were 
writ  ?     Whoever  it  was,  his  must  have  been  a  daring  and 
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unearthly  soul ;  but  the  very  loftuiess  of  its  faculties  pro- 
duced ages  of  delusion,  and  priestcraft,  and  error  to  the 
world.  Leave  for  one  moment  the  chain  of  the  petty 
KNOWN — give  wings  to  the  Mind — let  the  aspiration  loose 
— and  what  may  be  the  result  ?  How  rarely  gain  I  — how 
rarely  aught  but  a  splendid  folly  I  As  the  fireworks  that 
children  send  forth  against  a  dark  sky,  our  ambition 
burns,  and  mounts,  and  illumes  for  one  moment  the  dim 
vault  of  the  uncomprehended  space,  but  falls  to  the  earth 
spoiled  of  its  lustre — brilliant,  but  useless — ascending, 
but  exploring  not — a  toy  to  all,  and  a  light  to  none. 

"  There  is  one  ambition,*'  said  I,  "  which  you  do  not 
mean  thus  to  characterise-^ the  ambition  of  philanthropy 
— the  desire  more 

'  To  raise  the  wretched  than  to  lise  ;^ 

and  you,  I  know,  who  believe  in  human  perfectibility,  can 
appreciate  at  its  proper  value  that  order  of  ambition." 

"  You  kindly  remind  me,"  said  L ,  "  of  one  of  the 

greatest  consolations  with  which  a  man,  who  has  any 
warmth  or  benevolence  of  heart,  can  depart  this  world — 
the  persuasion  that  he  leaves  his  species  gradually  ad- 
vancing towards  that  completer  virtue  and  more  catholic 
happiness  which  his  noblest  ambition  could  desire  for  them. 
Night,  according  to  the  old  Egyptian  creed,  is  the  dark 
Mother  of  all  things  ;  as  ages  leave  her,  they  approach  the 
light.  That  which  the  superficial  dread,  is  in  reality  the 
Vivifier  of  the  world  —  I  mean  the  everlasting  Spirit  of 
Change.  And,  figuring  forth  unconsciously  to  themselves 
this  truth,  the  Egyptians,  we  are  told  by  Porphyry,  repre- 
sented their  demons  as  floating  upon  the  waters — for  ever 
restless  and  evoking  the  great  series  of  Mutabilities.  Yet 
who  lightly  cares  to  take  upon  himself  the  fearful  respon- 
sibility of  shaking  the  throned  Opinions  of  his  generation, 
knowing  that  centuries  may  pass  before  the  good  that  is 
worked  shall  compensate  for  the  evil  done?  This  fear, 
this  timidity  of  conscience  it  is,  that  makes  us  cowards  to 
the  Present,  and  leaves  the  great  souls  that  should  lead  on 
Reform  inert  and  sluggish,  while  the  smaller  spirits,  the 
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journeymen  of  time,  just  creep  up  inch  by  inch  to  what 
Necessity  demands,  leaving  the  world  ages  and  ages  behind 
that  far  goal  which  the  few,  in  heart,  and  eye,  and  specu- 
lation, have  already  reached.*' 

A.  One  of  the  strange  things  that  happen  daily  is  this: 
men  who  the  most  stir  the  lives  of  others,  lead  them- 
selves the  most  silent  and  tranquil  life.  It  is  curious  to 
read  how  Kant,  who  set  the  mind  of  Germany  on  fire  with 
the  dim  light  of  mysticism,  himself  lived  on  from  day  to 
day,  the  mere  creature  of  his  habits,  and  performing 
somewhat  of  the  operations  of  the  horologe,  that,  in  its  calm 
regularity,  leads  the  blind  million  to  portion  out  in  new  and 
wild  dreams  the  short  span  of  existence.  So  with  phi- 
losophers and  poets  generally — how  wonderful  the  con- 
trast between  the  quiet  of  their  existence  and  the  turbid 
effects  they  produce  I  This,  perhaps  secretly  to  ourselves, 
makes  the  great  charm  in  visiting  the  calm  and  still  retreats 
from  whence  the  oracles  of  the  world  have  issued — the 
hermitage  of  Ermenonville — the  fortress  of  Wartenburg ; 
the  one  where  Rousseau  fed  his  immortal  fancies — the 
other  whence  burst,  from  the  fiery  soul  of  Luther,  the 
light  that  yet  lives  along  the  world: — what  reflections 
must  the  silence  and  the  mouldering  stone  awaken,  as  we 
remember  the  vivid  and  overflowing  hearts  of  the  old  in- 
habitants I  Plato  and  his  Cave  are,  to  all  ages,  the  type 
and  prophecy  of  the  Philosopher  and  his  Life. 

L,  Few,  my  friend,  think  of  all  the  lofty  and  divine 
hopes  that  the  belief  in  immortality  opens  to  us.  One  of 
the  purest  of  these  is  the  expectation  of  a  more  entire  in- 
telligence— of  the  great  gift  of  conversing  with  all  who 
have  lived  before  us — of  questioning  the  past  ages  and 
unravelling  their  dark  wisdom.  How  much  in  every 
man's  heart  dies  away  unuttered !  How  little  of  what  the 
sage  knows  does  the  sage  promulgate  I  How  many  chords 
of  the  lyre  within  the  poet's  heart  have  been  dumb  to  the 
world's  ear  I  All  this  untold,  uncommunicated,  undreamed- 
of store  of  wisdom  and  of  harmony,  it  may  be  the  privilege 
of  our  immortality  to  learn.  The  best  part  of  genius,  the 
world  often  knows  not — the  Plato  buries  much  of  his  lore 
within  his  Cave — and  this,  the  High  Unknown,  is  our 
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heritage.  "  With  these  thoughts,"  continued  L— , 
"you  see  how  easy  it  is  for  the  parting  soul  to  beautify 
and  adorn  Death  I  Nay,  if  we  begin  betimes,  we  can 
learn  to  make  the  prospect  of  the  grave  the  most  seductive 
of  human  visions — by  little  and  little  we  wean  from  its 
contemplation  all  that  is  gloomy  and  abhorrent — by  little 
and  little  we  hive  therein  all  the  most  pleasing  of  our 
dreams.  As  the  neglected  genius  whispers  to  his  muse, 
'  Posterity  shall  know  thee,  and  iho9i  shaft  live  when  I  am 
no  more,'  we  find  in  this  hallowed,  and  all-promising 
future,  a  recompense  for  every  mortification,  for  every  dis- 
appointment in  the  present.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Arabs, 
that  to  the  earliest  places  of  human  worship  there  clings  a 
guardian  sanctity — there  the  wild  bird  rests  not,  there 
the  wild  beast  may  not  wander ;  it  is  the  blessed  spot  on 
which  the  eye  of  God  dwells,  and  which  man's  deepest  me- 
mories preserve.  As  with  the  earliest  places  of  worship, 
so  is  it  with  the  latest  haven  of  repose — as  with  the  spot 
where  our  first  imperfect  adoration  was  ofiered  up,  our  first 
glimpses  of  divinity  indulged,  so  should  it  be  with  that 
where  our  full  knowledge  of  the  Arch-Cause  begins,  and 
we  can  pour  forth  a  gratitude  no^  longer  checked  and 
darkened'  by  the  troubles  and  cares  of  earth.  Surely  if 
any  spot  in  the  world  be  sacred,  it  is  that  small  green 
mound  in  which  grief  ceases,  and  from  which,  if  the  har- 
monies of  creation,  if  the  voice  within  our  hearts,  if  the 
impulse  which  makes  man  so  easy  a  believer  in  revelation, 
— if  these  mock  and  fool  us  not  with  an  everlasting  lie, 
we  spring  up  on  the  untiring  wings  of  a  pangless  and 
seraphic  life — those  whom  we  loved,  around  us  ;  the  aspi* 
rings  that  we  nursed,  fulfilled ;  our  nature,  universal  intel- 
ligence ;  our  atmosphere,  eternal  love  I " 

Some  time  afterwards,  observing  a  volume  of  Plato  on 
the  table,  our  conversation  fell  upon  that  divine  philosopher, 
and  on  his  dialogue  of  the  "  Phaedo"  in  particular. 

"  Of  all  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,"  said  L ,  **the 

"  Phaedo"  has  been  perhaps  the  most  read,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered t(ie  most  interesting.  It  is  the  most  interesting, 
partly  from  its  accurate  account  of  the  last  hours  of 
Socrates,  and  partly  from  our  absorbing  curiosity  to  know 
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the  opinions  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  our  studies 
which  bequeaths  a  more  delightful  and  enduring  memory. 
It  lives  within  us  like  the  recollection  of  some  southern 
landscape,  in  which  the  colouring  of  the  heavens  forms  the 
prominent  beauty — which  we  were  too  intoxicated  to 
•examine  in  detail,  but  in  which  every  separate  feature 
is  confused  and  blended  into  one  dim  and  delicious  whole. 
Each  of  Plato's  Dialogues  has  more  or  less  of  the  dramatic 
spirit — but  the  "  Phaedo"  is  the  most  dramatic  of  all.  It  is 
a  picture  of  extraordinary  sweetness  and  grandeur,  in  which 
the  figures  are  distinct  and  lifelike.  We  see  the  crowd  of 
disciples,  some  Athenian,  some  Foreigners,  waiting  in  the 
early  morning  of  their  master  s  last  day  by  the  gates  of  the 
prison — the  ship  of  Theseus*  having  now  returned — its 
stern  crowned  with  flowers — as  in  token  at  once  of  sacri- 
fice and  festival.  Within,  while  they  wait,  the  magistrates 
are  freeing  Socrates  from  his  bonds.  There  they  stand, 
mournful  but  not  despondent — exalted  by  the  former 
teachings  of  their  guide — influenced  by  'that  wonderful 
passion' — *  not  of  pity,'  which  Plato  has  so  beautifully  de- 
scribed— in  which  grief  at  their  master's  death  is  mingled 
with  all  the  sweet  and  musical  consolings  inspired  by  his 
past  converse.  The  gaoler  appears — the  door  opens — 
they  are  with  Socrates.  The  manner  in  which,  after  dis- 
missing the  loud  sorrow  of  Xantippe,  the  conversation 
glides  into  its  glorious  topics,  is  singularly  natural  and 
simple.  We  see  Socrates  *  sitting  upright  on  his  bed,'  and 
moralising  gaily  on  the  relief  from  his  fetters — till  one 
thought  begetting  another,  he  comes  to  his  celebrated  ex- 
planation of  the  causes  why  one  *  who  has  rightly  studied 
philosophy  should  be  bold  when  about  to  die.'  The  little 
incidental  and  graphic  touches  with  which,  here  and  there, 
Plato  breaks  the  dialogue,  render  it  peculiarly  living  and 
effective ;  and  the  individuality  of  Socrates,  in  that  mixture 
of  easy  gaiety  and  lofty  thought,  which  divides  his  listeners 
between  weeping  and  laughter — that  patient  confidence 
with  which  he  is  wont  to  hear  objections — and  the  art 
with  which  he  draws  on  the  speaker  to  answer  himself, 

*  No  crimioal  could  be  executed  until  its  return. 
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make  the  character  as  distinctly  and  appropriately  marked 
as  a  personage  in  one  of  Shakspeare's  plays.  The  utter 
want  of  any  rhetorical  attempt  to  move  an  unworthy  com- 
passion— the  plain  and  homely  simplicity  with  which  the 
whole  tragedy  is  told,  from  the  time  when,  stroking  the 
limb  which  the  fetters  had  galled,  he  observes  smilingly 
how  the  painful  had  been  supplied  by  pleasurable  sen* 
sations — or  his  caressingly  touching  the  long  hair  of  the 
supposed  narrator,  who  sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  him  — 
to  the  close,  when,  returned  from  the  bath — after  em- 
bracing for  the  last  time  his  children,  he  sits  down  again 
amongst  his  friends,  and  <  did  not  speak  much  afterwards  : ' 
'  and  it  was  now  near  the  setting  of  the  sun ;  *^  the  weep- 
ing servant  of  the  magistrate,  coming  to  bid  him  farewell — 
the  request  of  Socrates  to  bid  them  bring  the  poison  —  the 
answer  of  Crito,  '  Nay,  the  sun  yet  lingers  on  the  moun- 
tains'— the  undaunted  gaze  of  Socrates  on  the  counte- 
nance of  his  executioner  (so  untranslatably  expressed  in 
the  word  retv^nih^  as  he  took  the  fatal  draught; — the 
sudden  burst  of  sorrow  from  his  disciples,  which  a  few 
words  from  the  dying  man  causes  them  to  blush  for ; — 
the  melancholy  walk  to  and  fro  that  narrow  cell,  for  the 
better  operation  of  the  poison — the  homely  expression,  and 
'  when  he  felt  his  limbs  grow  heavy,  he  laid  himself  down 
to  die;* — the  portrait  of  the  executioner  pressing  his 
foot  strongly  and  asking  if  he  felt  the  pressure,  of  which, 
alas  I  he  was  unconscious ; — the  gradual  progress  of  the 
Dumbing  potion  from  the  feet  to  the  nobler  parts,  as 
Socrates  himself  points  out  to  those  around  his  bed,  how 
the  limbs  stiffen  and  grow  cold — adding,  in  that  phrase  of 
unconscious  pathos,  *  When  it  reaches  mi/  heart  1  shall 

♦. "  How  watched  bis  better  sons  the  farewell  ray, 
That  closed  tbeir  murdered  sage's  latest  day  ! 
Not  yet — not  yet — Sol  pauses  on  the  hill, 
The  precious  hour  of  parting  lingers  still,"  &c. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Byron  injured  the  whole  of  this  beautiful  allusion 
by  the  epithet  in  the  following  line  — 

**  But  sad  his  light  to  agonhing  eyes." 
There  was  no  agony  in  the  tears  that  his  pupils  shed  for  Socrates. 
"  The  sadness  was,"  as  Plato  says,  "  not  wholly  unpleasing."    The 
death  of  a  man  thoroughly  great  and  good  does  not  allow  the  terror  and 
the  prostration  of  agony. 
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leave  you;* — that  last  and  mystic  command  (which  the 
later  Piatonists  have  endeavoured  to  explain  as  an  em- 
blematic desire  of  purification  and  healing)  to  sacrifice  to 
^sculapius ; — the  inquiry  of  Crito,  *  Hast  thou  no  other 
bidding?' — the  quiet  sorrow  of  what  follows — *  To  this 
he  made  no  reply^  but  after  he  had  been  a  short  time  still, 
he  moved,  and  the  man  covered  him,  and  his  eyes  grew 
fixed.  And  Crito  perceived  it,  and  closed  his  eyes  and 
mouth. — This,  Echecrates,  was  the  end  of  our  com- 
panion ;' — the  whole  of  this  picture  is,  I  say,  so  great  a 
masterpiece  of  truth  and  tenderness — the  presentation  of 
so  sublime  a  spectacle,  that  in  itself  it  would  render  the 
"  Phaedo"  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  possessions  we 
derive  from  the  Golden  Past.  But  how.  much  more  thril- 
ling and  divine  it  becomes,  when  this,  the  last  scene  of 
such  a  life,  is  coloured  with  all  the  hopes  and  auguries  of 
the  departing  soul — when  the  passage  from  this  world  is 
smoothed  by  august  conjectures  on  the  world  to  be — and 
the  Sage  lavishes  his  wisdom  on  the  glorious  aphorism  that 
to  die  is  to  be  immortal  I 

"  We  do  not  wish  to  disturb  the  thoughts  which  this 
dialogue  bequeaths  us,  by  criticising  the  details — ^we  would 
rather  number  its  recollection  amongst  our  feelings  than 
submit  it  coldly  to  the  test  of  our  reasonings.  Alas  I  if  we 
do  the  latter,  the  efiect  begins  gloomily  to  fade  away.  For 
I  must  own  that,  amidst  sdl  the  poetry  of  the  allusions — - 
amidst  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  arguments — I  feel  when  I 
fix  the  mind  rather  than  the  imagination  or  the  heart  upon 
the  conclusions  of  the  Great  Heathen,  that  they  fail  to  con- 
vince. Almost  every  argument  he  uses  for  the  immortality 
of  man  is  equally  applicable  to  the  humblest  of  the  brutes 
— the  least  visible  of  the  animalculae  in  a  drop  of  water. 
Such,  for  instance,  as  this,  which  is  the  least  obscure,  per- 
haps, of  all  his  propositions,  and  which,  nevertheless,  is 
almost  a  scholastic  frivolity.  '  A  contrary  cannot  receive 
a  contrary,  nor  the  contrary  of  that  which  it  introduces. 
What  is  that  which,  when  in  the  body,  renders  the  body 
living  ? — The  soul.  Soul  therefore  introduces  life  to  that 
which  it  occupies.  What  is  the  contrary  of  life? — Death. 
But  the  soul  cannot  receive  the  contrary  of  what  it  intro- 
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dnc^ — it  cannot  therefore  receive  death.  But  what  do 
we  call  that  which  does  not  receive  death  ? — ImmortaL* 
Such  is  one  among  the  most  intelligible  arguments  of  the 
wisest  of  the  heathens.  Can  we  wonder  when  we  are  told 
that  Socrates  and  Plato  made  but  few  converts  in  Athens 
to  the  immortality  of  the  soul  ?  Adopt  the  argument,  and 
the  :fiy  at  the  window,  the  spider  which  is  now  watching 
it  —  nay,  the  very  tree  waving  before  us  green  and 
living,  have,  equally  with  myself,  that  which  introduces 
life,  and  cannot  receive  the  contrary  to  that  which  it  intro- 
duces— its  soul  is  therefore  immortal  as  my  own. 

"  But  a  graver  objection  to  the  whole  reasoning  is,  that 
the  question  is  begged,  when  Socrates  affirms  that  that 
which  gives  life  is  the  soul.  This  is  the  exact  point  at 
issue  between  the  materialist  and  ourselves.  What  can  be 
so  bewildering  as  the  more  subtle  refinements  about '  har- 
mony,' and  'parity,'  and  the  previous  existence  of  the 
sonl — on  which  last,  however,  the  Sage's  arguments  are  less 
vague  than  they  are  with  respect  to  its  existence  hereafter, 
and  which  yet,  if  true,  would  destroy  the  whole  blessing 
of  Immortality :  for  if  the  soul  has  existed  before  it  entered 
our  body — and  if  our  seeming  acquisitions  are  rather  dim 
reminiscences  of  what  we  knew  before — if,  as  the  intoxi- 
cating poetry  of  the  Platonist  has  supposed,  the  delight 
that  follows  upon  our  discovery  of  a  truth  is  nothing  more 
than  the  recognition — the  reiinding,  as  it  were,  something 
formerly  familiar  and  allied  to  us — wh^re  is  that  perfect 
identity  which  can  alone  render  a  new  existence  a  blessing 
that  we  ourselves  can  feel  ?  What  comfort  is  it  to  me  to 
think  that  my  soul  may  live  again  under  other  shapes ; 
but  / — my  sentient  faculty — my  memory  and  perception, 
not  feel  the  renewed  existence  ?  This  would  not  be  a  con- 
tinuance of  myself,  but  a  lapse  into  another  as  distinct 
from  myself — as  Socrates  from  Newton.  No — ^there  is  no- 
thing in  the  *  Phsedo*  that  could  convince  a  modern  unbe- 
liever ;  but  there  is  every  thing  that  can  charm  and  delight 
one  who  already  believes — who  desires  only  to  embellish 
his  belief  with  beautiful  thoughts,* — and  who  from  the 

*  One  source  of  great  interest  in  tbe  '*  Pbtedo/'  as  indeed  in  all  the* 
writings  of  Plato,  is  to  trace  therein  the  germs  of  modern  articles  of 
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Pisgah  of  his  conviction  looks  down  on  those  who  have 
strayed,  erring,  but  with  faith,  over  the  glimmering  and 
uncertain  wastes  of  the  past  Desert.  All  our  later  up- 
holders of  Natural  Religion  have,  even  to  the  sceptics  in 
Revealed,  been  more  successful  in  their  reasonings  than 
this  lofty  Ancient.  It  has  been  among  the  peculiar 
blessings  of  Revealed  Religion  that  it  has  led  men  more 
Ip^ically  and  deliberately  to  the  arguments  for  Natural 
T  neology.  Its  very  enemies  have,  in  dissenting  from  its 
principles,  confirmed  its  most  grand  conclusions.  Reve- 
lation made  the  eternity  of  the  soul  a  grave  and  settled 
doctrine,  which  scholars  could  not  bandy  about  according 
to  their  fantasies.  It  attracted  the  solemn  attention  of 
sages  to  all  the  arguments  for  and  against  it.  And  out  of 
a  thousand  disputes  have  proceeded  the  reasonings  upon 
which  it  has  found  its  basis.  When  Christ  said,  '  I  am 
THE  LIGHT  OP  THE  WORLD,*  he  Uttered  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  of  his  prophecies.  His  faith  has  called  forth  the 
countless  luminaries  of  Truth ;  not  only  the  Reformers, 
who  in  examining  Religion  established  Liberty,  but  the 
Philosophers  who,  in  advancing  to  the  realm  of  Doubt 
have  extended  the  empire  of  Thought  —  they  penetrated 
lands  which  we  have  since  converted — they  discovered  the 
shadowy  regions  of  Uncertainty  since  colonised  with 
Truths :  and  Darkness  has  produced  our  guides  and  con- 
stellations, as  Night  awakes  the  Stars.   Instead  of  checking 

pbilosophic  or  ChristicRi  faith.  For  instance,  Reid's  assertion  of  the  in- 
herent disposition  to  Truth  or  *'  instinctive  prescience  of  human  actions 
which  makes  us  rely  on  the  testimony  of  our  fellow-creatures  "  has 
heen  preceded  hy  the  "  Phaedo" — though  the  remark  is  intended  to  ap- 
ply to  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul:*  and  the  fantastic  notion  that 
learning  is  but  reminiscence.  "  The  truth  of  this/'  says  Cebes,  "  is 
manifested  by  a  most  beautiful  argument.  Men,  when  interrogated 
properly,  will  speak  of  every  thing  just  as  it  is— could  they  do  this 
unless  science  and  right  reason  resided  (or  were  inherent)  in  them  V* 
In  another  part  of  **  Phaedo"  you  may  trace  the  outline  of  the  Catholic 
purgatory. 

*  A  doctrine  as  old,  at  least,  as  Pherecydes,  who,  first  of  the  Greeks, 
taught  that  the  soul  pre-existed  from  eternity — Socrates  taught  little 
or  nothing  that  was  absolutely  new.    Alas !  who  has  1 
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Philosophy,  Faith  has  made  it  yet  more  searching  and 
severe.  If  speculations  indeed  remain  which  our  under- 
standing cannot  solve — if  the  Origin  of  Evil  yet  perplex 
and  sadden  us  —  if  we  cannot  guess  how  the  soul  enters 
nor  why  departs^ nor  know  the  secret  of  *the  harmony  of 
the  lyre  ;** — we  can  still  fall  back  upon  the  resting-places 
we  have  gained,  and  not  suffer  our  ignorance  to  be  the 
judge  because  it  fails  to  become  the  witness.  Satisfied 
that  if  Faith  has  its  enigmas,  Disbelief  is  yet  more  obscure, 
we  learn  the  Philosophy  of  Hope,  —  and,  when  the  soul 
shrinks  back,  appalled,  from  the  wilderness  of  space  around 
it,  and  the  dazzle  of  the  sun^  we  may  trust  yet  that  He 
who  gifted  it  with  its  wings  may  hereafter  increase  its 
strength,  and  guide  its  wanderings,  and  enable  it  to  face 
the  intolerable  lustre  which  now  blinds  its  gaze.  Once 
convinced  that  there  is  a  God,  and  we  annihilate  Despair ! 
—  we  may  still  have  our  doubts  and  our  desires  —  our 
sorrows  and  our  cares  —  but  it  is  enough  to  know  that  we 
are  destined  to  survive  them.  And  when  we  are  weary  of 
our  vain  wanderings,  we  remember  that  Thought  can  find 
its  home  with  God,  and  that  it  is  on  a  Father's  bosom 
that  we  hush  ourselves  to  rest  I " 

In  discourses  of  this  sort,  the  day  wore  to  its  close,  and 
when  will  the  remembrance  of  that  day  ever  depart  from 
me  ?  It  seemed  to  me,  as  we  sat  by  the  window,  the  sun 
sinking  through  the  still  summer  air,  the  leaves  at  rest,  but 
how  full  of  life,  the  motes  dancing  in  the  beam,  the  birds 
with  their  hymns  of  love,  and  every  now  and  then  the 
chirp  of  the  grashopper  — 

"  That  evening  reyelTer  who  makes 
His  life  an  infancy  and  sings  his  fill  ;*'— 

it  seemed  to  me,  as  we  so  sat,  and,  looking  upon  the  hushed 
face  of  our  mother  Nature,  I  listened  to  the  accents  of  that 
wild  and  impassioned  wisdom,  so  full  of  high  conjecture, 
and  burning  vision,  and  golden  illustration,  which  belonged 
to  him  for  whom  life  was  closing,  as  if  I  could  have  fancied 
that  the  world  was  younger  by  some  two  thousand  years, 

*  The  beautiful  simile  in  the  "  Phsdo." 
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sind  that  it  was  not  one  of  this  trite  and  dull  age*s  children 
that  was  taking  his  farewell  of  life,  but  rather  one  of  the 
enthusiasts  of  that  day  when  knowledge  was  both  a  passion 
and  a  dream,  when  the  mysteries  of  the  universe  and  the 
life-to-'come  were  thought  the  most  alluring  of  human 
themes,  and  when  in  the  beautiful  climates  of  the  West, 
the  sons  of  Wisdom  crept  out  to  die  among  the  trees  they 
had  peopled  with  divinities,  and  yielded  their  own  spirits 
to  the  Great  Soul  of  which  they  were  a  part,  and  which 
their  mysterious  faith  had  made  the  Life  and  Ruler  of  the 
world.* 

And  now  the  sun  sank,  and 

"  Maro*s  shepherd  star 
Watched  the  soft  silence  with  a  loyiog  eje/'f 

"  Do  you  remember,"  said  L ,  "  a  story  in  one  of 

the  old  English  Chronicles,  how  a  bird  fiew  into  the  king's 
chamber,  when  the  king  was  conversing  with  some  sage 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soul  ?  *  Behold  I '  said  the  sage,  "  it 
is  like  that  bird  while  within  this  .room  ;  you  can  note  its 
flight  and  motions,  but  you  know  not  whence  it  came  ere 
it  entered,  nor  can  ye  guess  whither  it  shall  fly  when  it 
leaves  this  momentary  lodging.' " 

It  chanced,  somewhat  curiously,  that,  as  L spoke, 

a  small  bird — I  know  not  of  what  name  or  tribe — suddenly 
alighted  on  the  turf  beneath  the  window,  and  though  all 
its  fellow-songsters  were  already  hushed,  poured  forth  a 
long,  loud,  sweet  lay,  that  came,  in  the  general  silence, 

almost  startlingly  upon  the  ear.   "  Poor  bird  I "  said  L , 

musingly,  "it  is  thy  farewell  to  one  who,  perhaps,  has 
given  thee  food  for  thy  little  ones.  And,"  continued  he, 
after  a  short  pause — and  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  gazed  long 
and  earnestly  around  the  scene,  now  bathed  in  all  the 
darkening  but  tender  hues  of  the  summer  night  — "  and 

*  But  Phomutus,  by  Jupiter,  understands  the  Soul  of  the  world, 
he  writing  thus  concerning  him,  airing  Tt  mTg,  &c.  "  As  we  ourselves 
are  goyerned  by  a  soul,  so  hath  the  world,  in  like  manner,  a  soul  that 
containeth  it,  and  this  is  called  Zeus,  being  the  cause  of  life  to  ail 
things  that  live,"  &c. —  Cudworth,  vol.  i.  p.  529. 

t  **  Milton/'  a  poem* 
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shall  I  be  ungra4;efiil  to  that  Power  which  has,  since  my 
boyhood,  fed  my  Thoughts — the  Wanderers  of  the  Heart — 
have  /no  farewell  for  that  Nature  whom,  perhaps,  I  behold 
for  the  last  time  ?  O,  unseen  Spirit  of  Creation  !  that 
watchest  over  all  things  —  the  desert  and  the  rock,  no  less 
than  the  fresh  water  bounding  pn  like  a  hunter  on  his 
path,  when  his  heart  is  in  his  step  —  or  the  valley  girded 
by  the  glad  woods,  and  living  with  the  yellow  corn  —  to 
me,  thus  sad  and  baffled,  thou  hast  ministered  as  to  the 
happiest  of  thy  children  !  —  thou  hast  whispered  tidings  of 
unutterable  comfort  to  a  hea^  which  the  world  sated  while 
it  deceived  !  thou  gavest  me  a  music,  sweeter  than  that  of 
palaces,  in  the  mountain  wind  !  —  thou  badest  the  flowers 
and  the  common  grass  smile  up  to  me  as  children  to  the 
face  of  their  father  I  —  Like  the  eye  of  a  woman  first  loved 
to  the  soul  of  the  poet,  was  the  face  of  every  soft  and 
never-silent  star  to  me  I  Nature  I  my  mother  Nature !  as 
the  infant  in  the  harsh  slavery  of  schools  pines  for  home,  I 
yearned  within  the  dark.wedls  of  cities,  and  amidst  the 
hum  of  unfamiliar  men,  for  thy  sweet  embrace,  and  thy 
bosom  whereon  to  lay  my  head,  and  weep  wild  tears  at  my 
will  I  I  thank  thee.  Nature,  that  thou  art  round  and  with 
me  to  the  last  I  Not  in  the  close  thoroughfares  of  toil  and 
traffic  —  not  tethered  to  a  couch,  whence  my  eyes  asking 
for  thee,  would  behold  only  those  dim  walls  which  are  the 
dying  man*s  worst  dungeon,  or  catch  through  the  lattice 
the  busy  signs  and  crowded  tenements  of  the  unsympar 
thising  herd ;  —  not  thus  shall  my  last  sigh  be  rendered  up 
to  the  Great  Fount  of  Life  I  To  the  mystic  moment  when 
the  breath  flutters  and  departs,  thy  presence  will  be  round 
me,  and  the  sentiment  of  thy  freedom  bathe  my  soul  like  a 
fresh  air  I  Farewell  thou,  and  thy  thousand  ministrants 
and  children  I — every  leaf  that  quivers  on  the  bough  — 
eveiy  dew-drop  that  sparkles  from  the  grass — every  breeze 
that  animates  the  veins  of  earth,  are  as  friends,  that  I  would 
rather  know  around  my  death-bed  than  the  hollow  hearts 
and  ungenial  sympathies  of  my  kind  I  O  Nature,  fare- 
well !  if  we  are  reunited,  can  I  feel  in  a  future  being  thy 
power,  and  thy  beauty,  and  thy  presence,  more  intensely 
than  I  have  done  in  thb  ?  " 
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*  *  *  ♦  * 

*  ♦  *  ♦  * 

*  ♦  *  *  * 

When  I  was  about  to  take  leave  of  L for  the 

night,  he  asked  me,  in  a  meaning  voice,  to  stay  with  him  a 
little  longer :  "  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  "  that  Dr. im- 
plies a  doubt  whether  I  shall  see  another  day  ;  so  be  with 
me,  at  least  till  I  fall  asleep.  I  mean,"  added  he,  smiling, 
^^  not  in  the  metaphoricid,  but  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word." 

Accordingly,  when  he  retired  for  the  night,  I  sat  by 
his  bedside,  and  we  continued  to  converse,  for  he  wished 
it,  though  but  by  fits  and  starts :  he  gave  me  several  in- 
structions as  to  his  burial,  and  as  to  various  little  bequests, 
not  mentioned  in  his  formal  testament.  While  indifferent 
to  the  companionship  of  men,  he  had  never  been  ungrateful 
for  their  affection :  the  least  kindness  affected  him  sensibly, 
and  he  was  willing  in  death  to  shew  that  he  had  not  for- 
gotten it.  Indeed  I  have  observed,  that  the  more  we  live 
out  of  the  world,  the  more  little  courtesies,  such  as  in  the 
crowd  are  unheeded,  are  magnified  into  favours :  true 
that  the  same  process  of  exaggeration  occurs  in  respect  to 
petty  affronts  or  inconsiderate  slights.  The  heart  never 
attains  the  independence  of  the  mind. 

Before  the  window,  which  looked  out  into  the  garden, 
the  dark  tops  of  the  trees  waved  mournfully  to  and  fro ; 
and  above,  in  deep  relief,  was  the  sky,  utterly  cloudless, 
and  alive  with  stars.     "  My  eyes  are  very  heavy,"  said 

L ;  "  close  the  curtains  round  my  head."     I  did  so, 

and  crept  softlv  into  the  next  room,  where  the  nurse  sat 
dozing  in  a  large  chair  by  the  fireside. 

*^  Does  he  sleep,  sir  ?  "  said  she,  waking  up  as  I  ap- 
proached. 

<<  He  will  shortly,"  said  I :  *'  he  seems  inclined  to  it." 

"  Poor  gentleman !  he  will  soon  be  out  of  his  suffer- 
ings," said  the  nurse ;  and  she  therewith  took  a  huge  pinch 
of  snuff. 

Yes  I  this  is  the  world's  notion.  With  what  wondrous 
ingenuity  they  shift  off  the  pain  of  regret  I     A  friend,  a 
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brother,  a  husband,  nay  a  son  dies — they  thank  God  he  is 
out  of  his  afflictions  I  In  one  sense  they  are  right.  They 
make  the  best  of  their  own  short  summer,  and  do  not  ask 
the  cloud  to  stay  longer  than  suffices  to  call  up  the  flowers 
or  refresh  the  soil.  Yet  this  is  a  narrow  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  death.  A  bright  genius  disappears,  a  warm  heart 
is  stilled,  and  we  think  only  (when  we  console  ourselves) 
of  the  escape  of  the  individual  from  his  bed  of  pain.  But 
ought  we  not  to  think  of  the  loss  ^at  the  world,  that  our 
whole  race,  sustains  ?  I  believe  so.  How  many  thoughts 
which  might  have  preached  conviction  to  the  universe  will 
be  stricken  for  ever  dumb  by  the  early  death  of  one  being  I 
What   services  to  earth  might  the  deep   knowledge,  the 

ardent  spirit  of  L have  effected  I     But  this  we  never 

think  of.  "  Poor  gentleman  I "  quoth  the  nurse,  "  he  will 
soon  be  out  of  his  sufferings  I"  and  therewith  she  took  a 
huge  pinch  of  snuff*. — ^What  self-comforters  we  are  I 

*^  He  is  a  good  gentleman  I "  said  she  again,  turning 
round  to  the  fire ;  "  and  so  fond  of  dumb  animals.  Caesar, 
sir,  the  dog  Caesar,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  as  usual  ? — 
ay,  I  warrant  he  lies  there,  sir,  as  still  as  a.  mouse.  I  am 
sure  them  creturs  know  when  we  are  sick  or  not.     Ah ! 

sir,  how  the  dog  will  take  on,  when *'  and  the  nurse, 

breaking  off*,  applied  again  to  her  snuff'-box. 

I  did  not  feel  at  home  in  this  conversation,  and  I  soon 
stole  again  into  the  next  room.  What  a  stillness  there  was 
in  it  I     It  seemed  palpable.     Stillness  is  not  silent,  at  least 

to  the  heart.     I  walked  straight  up  to  the  bed.     L 's 

hand  was  flung  over  the  pillow.  I  felt  it  gently ;;  the  pulse 
was  almost  imperceptibly  low,  but  it  fluttered  neverthe- 
less.    I  was  about  to  drop  the  hand,  when  L half 

turned  round,  and  that  hand  gently  pressed  my  own.  I 
heard  a  slight  sigh,  and  fancying  he  was  awake,  I  bent  over 
to  look  into  his  face.  The  light  from  the  window  came 
full  upon  it,  and  I  was  struck — appalled;  by  the  exceeding 
beauty  of  the  smile  that  rested  on  the  lips.  But  those  lips 
had  &Uen  from  each  other  I  I  pressed  the  pulse  again. 
No — the  fluttering  was  gone.  I  started  away  with  an  un- 
utterable tightness  at  my  heart.  I  moved  to  the  dopr, 
and  called  (but  under  my  breath)  to  the  nurse.   She  came 
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quickly ;  yet  I  thought  an  hour  had  passed  before  she 
crossed  the  threshold.  We  went  once  more  to  the  bed  -^ 
and  there,  by  his  master's  face,  sat  the  poor  dog*  He  had 
crept  softly  up  from  his  usual  resting-place;  and  when  he 
saw  us  draw  aside  the  curtain,  he  looked  at  us  so  wistfully, 

that no,  I  cannot  go  on  I— 'There  is  a  religion  in  a  good 

man's  death  that  we  cannot  babble  to  all  the  world  I 
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"  Oidine  goitis 
"  Mores,  et  studia,  et  populos,  et  preiua  dicam."— Viboii<. 

"  Every  now  and  then  we  should  examine  oursdves :  self4unendnient  is  the 
offspring  of  self-lcnowledge.  But  foreigners  do  not  etmmine  our  condition ;  they 
only  glance  at  its  surface.  Why  should  we  print  volumes  upon  other  countries  and 
be  silent  upon  our  own  ?  Why  traverse  the  world  and  neglect  the  phenomena  around 
us  ?  Why  should  the  spirit  of  our  researches  be  a  lynx  in  Afnca  and  a  mole  in 
Kngland  ?    Why,  in  one  word,  should  a  nation  be  never  criticised  by  a  native  ?  ** 

Montagu. 


(RfeVISED  AND  CORRECTED.) 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  TBI 


FIRST   EDITION. 


It  is  only  to  express  my  thanks  to  certain  kind  cor- 
respondents  for  the  assistance  they  have  afforded  me, 
that  I  shall  delay  the  reader  from  the  work  now 
before  him.  To  one  gentleman  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific attainments  and  reputation  I  am  indebted  for 
many  suggestions,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in 
my  brief  view  of  the  "  State  of  Science ; "  to  another 
gentleman^  qualified,  perhaps  before  all  men  living, 
to  judge  profoundly  of  the  philosophy  of  Ben- 
tham,  I  am  also  indebted  for  considerable  aid  in 
the  sketch  of  that  remarkable  writer's  moral 
and  legislative  codes^  which  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  ;  and  to  the  taste  and  critical  know- 
ledge of  a  third  gentleman  I  owe  many  obligations 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  survey  of  the  **  State 
of  the  Arts"  amongst  us  at  this  time.    To  the  last 
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gentleman  my  acknowledgments  are  perhaps  the 
greater,  because  he  has  suffered  me,  in  his  general 
approbation  of  my  theories,  to  apply  a  part  of  his 
knowledge  to  some  conclusions  with  which  he  does 
not  wholly  agree. 

London^  July  9,  1833. 


PREFACE 

TO  THE 

PRESENT  EDITION. 
1840. 


This  work,  first  published  about  six  years  ago,  was 
intended  to  convey  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
Social  System  in  England  at  that  period.  It  em- 
braced, therefore;  some  topics  of  temporary  interest, 
most  of  which,  including  passages  of  mere  party 
politics,  I  have  now  greatly  abridged  or  altogether 
suppressed.  The  three  larger  and  more  permanent 
political  principles  it  advocates  are,  —  Monarchy, 
an  Established  Church,  a  directive  rather  than  a 
yielding  Government.  To  those  principles  I  still 
adhere.  It  has  been  considered,  by  some,  unfriendly 
to  the  institutions  of  an  Aristocracy  in  the  abstract. 
This  is  not  the  case.  It  is  unfriendly  to  certain 
influences  of  a  peculiar  Aristocracy,  and  equally 
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SO  to  certain  influences  of  Commerce.  It  opposes 
Aristocracy  where  it  becomes  Oligarchy  ;  —  it 
opposes  yet  more  the  undue  veneration  paid  to 
Wealth.  Its  composition  occupied  me  some  years  ; 
and  the  materials  were  got  together  with  no  incon- 
siderable labour.  It  must  be  owned  that,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  my  earlier  writings,  it  has 
(besides  any  more  material  faults)  those  which 
belong  to  the  immature  experience  and  taste  of  a 
young  man;  viz.  the  tendency  to  redundant  illus- 
tration and  the  too-partial  affection  for  epigram 
and  point  —  faults  which  are  usually  avenged  upon 
the  author  by  diminished  attention  on  the  part  of 
his  readers  to  the  graver  meaning  which  he  designs 
to  convey.  The  mass  of  superficial  critics  are  ever 
apt  to  calculate  the  weight  of  the  sense  in  proportion 
to  the  heaviness  of  the  style. 

Writings  of  this  description,  howsoever  treated, 
have  fewer  elements  of  durability  than  those  of 
imagination :  they  must  necessarily  treat  on  many 
points  of  evanescent  or  partial  interest ;  they  must 
necessarily  be  now  tinctured  with  the  prejudices  of 
the  author,  —  now  cavilled  at  and  questioned  by 
those  of  the  reader.  Still,  perhaps,  a  picture  of 
England  and  the  English,  taken  in  a  period  so  im- 
portant as  that  immediately  succeeding  the  Parlia- 
mentary Reform-bill,  may  have  a  certain  value 
even  to  those  who  succeed  the  generation  to  which 
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it  was  first  exhibited.  Time,  which  softens  the 
colours,  will  test  the  artist ;  and  many  of  his 
deficiencies  may  be  forgiven,  if  it  be  allowed,  at 
least,  that  he  has  not  sought  either  meanly  to  flatter 
or  maliciously  to  distort. 

London^  June  1840. 
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VIEW  OF  THE  ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 


INSCRIBED    TO 


HIS  EXCELLENCY 

THE  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


"  Before  you  can  rectify  the  disorders  of  a  state,  you  must  examine  the 
character  of  the  people." — Voltaire. 

**  I  am  he 
^  Have  measured  all  the  shires  of  England  over, 

For  to  these  savages  I  was  addicted 
To  search  their  natures  and  make  odd  discoveries." 

Ben  Jonson  :  The  New  Inn,    Act  v.  scene  5. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I 

Apology  for  Freedom  witb  a  great  Name — National  Prejudices 
illustrated — Distinctions  between  the  Vanity  of  the  French  and 
English— The  Root  of  our  Notions  is  the  Sentiment  of  Property.. 
Anecdote  of  the  French  Patriot  and  the  English  one — The  Sense  of 
Independence— Its  Nature  with  us  defined — Freedom  not  the 
Cause  of  Unsociability — Effects  of  Commerce  upon  the  Dis« 
positioD  to  Gaiety — Story  of  ^ the  Dutchman  and  the  English 
Merchant. 

I  AM  about,  in  this  portion  of  my  work,  to  treat  of  the 
character  of  my  countrymen :  for  when  a  diplomatist  like 
your  Excellency  is  amongst  them,  they  may  as  well  be  put 
upon  their  guard.  *  I  shall  endeavour  to  tell  my  country- 
men the  causes  that  have  stamped  with  certain  impressions 
the  National  Character,  in  the  belief  that  the  knowledge 
of  self  is  a  better  precaution  against  deceit  than  even  the 
suspicion  of  others.  I  inscribe  this  portion  of  my  work  to 
your  Excellency  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
the  Scythian  brought  to  Darius  a  mouse,  a  bird,  a  fish, 
and  a  bundle  of  arrows : — they  were  the  symbols  of  his 
nation,  and  given  as  instructions  to  its  foe.  I  also  make 
up  my  bundle  of  national  symbols,  and  I  offer  it  to  the  re- 
presentative of  that  great  people  with  whom  for  eight  cen- 
turies we  have  been  making  great  wars,  occasioned  by 
small  mistakes.  Perhaps,  if  the  symbols  had  been  rightly 
construed  a  little  earlier,  even  a  mouse  and  a  fish  might 
have  taught  us  better.  A  quarrel  is,  nine  times  out  often, 
merely  the  fermentation  of  a  misunderstanding. 

*  Written  at  the   time  Prince  Talleyrand  was    Ambassador  at 
London. 
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I  have  another  reason  for  inscribing  these  preliminary 
chapters  to  Prince  Talleyrand :  this  is  not  the  first  time 
he  has  been  amongst  us — great  changes  have  been  over 
the  world  during  the  wide  interval  between  his  first  and 
his  present  visit  to  England.  Those  changes  which  have 
wrought  such  convulsions  in  states,  have  begun  by  revo- 
lutions in  the  character  of  nations ; — every  change  in  a 
constitution  is  occasioned  by  some  change  in  the  people. 
The  English  of  the  present  day  are  not  the  English  of 
twenty  years  ago.  To  whom  can  I  so  fittingly  dedicate 
my  observations  on  the  causes  that  influence  character  as 
to  the  man  who  can  read  character  at  a  glance?  The 
consciousness  that  I  set  over  my  testimony  so  penetrating 
a  judge  must  make  me  doubly  scrupulous  as  to  its  accuracy : 
and  my  presumption  in  appealing  to  such  an  arbiter,  is  an 
evidence,  indeed,  of  temerity ;  but  it  is  also  a  proof  of  my 
honesty,  and  a  guarantee  for  my  caution. 

I  remember  to  have  read  in  an  ancient  writer*  of  a 
certain  district  in  Africa  remarkable  for  a  fearful  pheno- 
menon. "  In  that  climate,"  says  our  authority,  "  the  air 
seemed  filled  with  gigantic  figures  of  strange  and  uncouth 
monsters  fighting  (or  in  pursuit  of)  each  other.  These 
apparitions  were  necessarily  a  little  alarming  to  foreigners, 
but  the  natives  looked  upon  them  with  the  utmost  indifier- 
ence.**  Is  not  this  story  an  emblem  of  national  pre- 
judices? The -shadowy  monsters  that  appal  the  stranger 
seem  ordinary  enough  to  us ;  we  have  no  notion  of  a  dif- 
ferent atmosphere,  and  that  which  is  a  marvel  to  others  is 
but  a  commonplace  to  ourselves.  Yet  if  the  native  be 
unobservant,  your  Excellency  will  allow  that  the  traveller 
is  credulous ;  and  if  sometimes  the  monsters  are  unre- 
marked by  the  one,  sometimes  also  they  are  invented  by 
the  other.  Your  Excellency  remembers  the  story  of  the 
French  Jesuit,  who  was  astonished  to  find  priestcraft  in 
China;  the  man  who  practised  it  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin 
thought  it  a  monstrous  piece  of  impudence  to  practise  it  in 
the  name  of  Fo  I  In  the  same  spirit  of  travel  you  read  of 
an  Englishwoman  complaining  of  rudeness  in  America, 

*Diodorus  Siculus. 
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and  a  German  prince  affecting  a  .republican  horror  at  an 
aristocracy  in  England. 

His.  Excellency,  Prince  Talleyrand,  knows  better  than 
the  whole  corps  of  diplomatists  how  small  a  difference 
there  is  really  between  man  and  man — the  stature  and 
limbs  vary  little  in  proportions — it  is  the  costume  that 
makes  all  the  distinction.  Travellers  do  not  sufficiently 
analyse  their  surprise  at  the  novelties  they  see,  and  they 
often  proclaim  that  to  be  a  difference  in  the  several  cha" 
racters  of  nations  which  is  but  a  difference  in  tfaeii' 
manners.  One  of  the  oldest  illustrations  of  national  pre^ 
judice  is  to  be  found  in  Herodotus.  The  Greeks  in  the 
habit  of  burning  their  parents  were  wonderfully  indignant 
at  the  barbarity  of  the  Callatii,  who  were  accustomed  to 
eat  them.  The  Persian  king  summons  the  Callatii  before 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks:— "You  eat  your 
fathers  and  mothers — ^^pray,  for  what  sum  will  you  burn 
them  ?  "  The  Callatii  vere  exceedingly  disgusted  at  the 
question.  Bum  their  parents  I  They  uttered  yells  of 
horror  at  so  inhuman  a  suggestion  I  The  Callatii  and 
the  Greeks  experienced  iilial  affection  in  an  equal  degree ; 
but  the  man  who  made  a  dinner  of  his  father,  would  have 
considered  it  the  height  of  atrocity  to  have  made  a  bonfire 
of  him. 

The  passions  are  universally  the  same — the  expression 
of  them  as  universally  varying.  Your  Excellency  will  al- 
low that  the  French  and  the  English  are  both  eminently 
vain  of  country — so  far  they  are  alike :  yet  if  there  be 
any  difference  between  the  two  nations  more  strong  than 
another,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  that  vanity  is  shewn. 
The  vanity  of  the  Frenchman  consists  (as  I  have  somewhere 
read)  in  belonging  to  so  great  a  country :  but  the  vanity 
of  the  Englishman  exults  in  the  thought  that  so  great  a 
country  belongs  to  himself.  The  root  of  all  our  notions, 
as  of  all  our  laws,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentiment  of  pro- 
perty. It  is  my  wife  whom  you  shall  not  insult;  it  is  my 
house  that  you  shall  not  enter  ;  it  is  my  country  that  you 
shall  not  traduce ;  and,  by  a  species  of  ultra-mundane  ap- 
propriation, it  is  my  God  whom  you  shall  not  blaspheme  ! 

We  may  observe  the  differ^it  form  of  the  national 
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vanity  in  the  inhabitant  of  either  country  by  comparing^ 
the  eulogia  which  the  Frenchman  lavishes  on  France,  with; 
the  sarcastic  despondency  with  which  the  Englishnum 
touches  upon  England. 

A  few  months  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Paris :  I  fell  in 
with  a  French  marquess  of  the  Bourbonite  politics:  he 
spoke  to  me  of  the  present  state  of  Paris  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  I  thought  it  best  to  sympathise  and  agree  with  him  ; 
my  complaisance  was  displeasing: — he  wiped  his  eyes 
with  the  air  of  a  man  beginning  to  take  offence.^  '^  Never-> 
theless,  sir,"  quoth  he,  ^*our  public  buildings  are  superb  I" 
I  allowed  the  feet*  '^  We  have  made  great  advances  in 
civilisation."  There  was  no  disputing  the  proposition. 
*<  Our  writers  are  the  greatest  in  the  world."  1  was  silent* 
<*  Enfin — what  a  devil  of  a  climate  yours  is,  in  com- 
parisoa  to  ours  I " 

I  returned  to  England  in  company  with  a  Frenchman, 
who  had  visited  us  twenty  years  since,  and  who  was 
delighted  with  the  improvements  he  witnessed  in  London  ; 
I  introduced  him  to  one  of  our  patriots — "What  a 
superb  street  is  Regent  Street  I "  cried  the  Frenchman. 

"Pooh,  sir  I  mere  lath  and  plaster,"  replied  the 
patriot 

"  I  wish  to  hear  your  debates,"  said  the  Frenchman^ 

"  Not  worth  the  trouble,  sir,"  groaned  the  patriot, 

"  I  shall  do  homage  to  your  public  men." 

"  Mere  twaddlers,  I  assure  you — nothing  great  now^ 
adays." 

"  Well,  I  am  surprised ;  but,  at  least,  I  shall  see  your 
authors  and  men  of  science." 

"  Really,  sir,"  answered  the  patriot,  very  gravely,  "  I 
don't  remember  that  we  have  any,*' 

The  polished  Frenchman  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment, 
but  recovering  himself-^"  Ah  I "  said  he,  taking  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  "  but  you're  a  very  great  nation  —  very  I " 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  Englishman,  drawing 
himself  up. 

The  Englishman,  then,  is  vain  of  his  country !  Where* 
fore  ?  Because  of  the  public  buildings  ? — he  never  enters 
them.    The   laws? — he   abuses   them  eternally*    The 
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'^public  men  ?~-they  are  quacks.  The  writers  ? — lie  knows 
nothing  about  them»  He  is  vain  of  his  country  for  an  ex- 
cellent reason — it  produced  him. 

In  his  own  mind  the  Englishman  is  the  pivot  of  all 
things — the  centre  of  the  solar  system*  Like  Virtue 
herself^  he 

**  Stands  as  the  sun, 
And  all  that  rolls  around  him 
Drinks  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  from,  his  aspect." 

It  is  an  old  maxim  among  us  that  we  possess  the  sturdy 
sense  of  independence ;  we  value  ourselves  on  it;  —  yet 
the  sense  of  independence  is  often  but  the  want  of 
sympathy  with  others. 

There  was  a  certain  merchant  sojourning  at  an  inn, 
whom  the  boots  by  mistake  called  betimes  in  the  morning. 

"  Sir,"  quoth  the  boots,  « the  day's  breaking."  The 
merchant  turned  round  with  a  grim  look — "  Let  it  break," 
growled  he,  ^<  it  owes  me  nothing  I  "  This  anecdote, 
however  invented,  is  rather  characteristic:  it  shews  the 
connexion  between  selfishness  and  independence.  The 
trait  in  our  character  of  which  I  speak,  has  been  often  re- 
marked; none,  however,  have  to  my  mind,  very  clearly 
accounted  for  it  Your  Excellency  knows,  to  be  sure, 
that  all  the  Frenchmen  who  ever  wrote  a  syllable  about  us 
have  declared  it  the  result  of  our  haughty  consciousness  of 
liberty.  But  we  are  better  aware  nowadays  than  for- 
merly what  the  real  effects  of  liberty  are.  The  feeling  \ 
describe  is  entirely  selfish :  the  feelings  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  liberty  rather  run  into  the  wildest  extremes 
of  universal  philanthropy.  Union  and  fraternity  are  the 
fiivourite  cant  words  of  popular  power ;  and  unsociability 
may  be  the  accompaniment,  but  is  certainly  not  the  cha-> 
racteristic,  of  freedom. 

A  Frenchman,  indeed,  has  long  enjoyed  the  same  se- 
curity of  property,  and  the  same  consciousness  of  liberty, 
as  are  the  boast  of  the  Englishman ;  but  this  advantage 
has  rather  tended  to  widen  than  concentrate  the  circle  of 
his  afiections.  Jn  becoming  a  citizen,  he  has  not  ceased  to 
mingle  with  his  kind ;  perhaps,  he  thinks  that  to  be  at  oncQ 
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free  and  unsocial  would'  be  a  union  less  characteristic  of 
a  civilised,  than  a  savage,  condition.  But  your  Excellency 
has  observed,  that  all  amongst  us,  save  those  of  the  highest 
ranks,  live  very  much  alone.  Our  crowded  parties  are  not 
society ;  we  assembly  all  our  acquaintance  for  the  pleasure 
of  saying  nothing  to  them.  ^^  Les  Anglais^**  says  one 
of  your  countrymen,  *<  Us  Anglais  ont  une  infiniti  de  ces 
petites  usages  de  convention — pour se  dispenser  deparler** 
Our  main  element  is  home ;  and  if  you  believe  our  senti- 
mentalists, we  consider  it  a  wonderful  virtue  to  be  unhappy 
and  disagreeable  every  where  else.  Thus  (the  consequence 
is  notable)  we  acquire  that  habit  of  attaching  an  undue  im- 
portance to  our  own  circle,  and  viewing  with  indifference 
all  the  sphere  beyond,  which  proverbially  distinguishes  the 
recluse,  or  the  member  of  a  confined  coterie.  Your  Ex- 
cellency has  perhaps  conversed  with  Mr.  Owen;  —  that 
benevolent  preacher  of  dangerous  doctrines  usually  visits 
every  foreigner  whom  he  conceives  worthy  of  conversion 
to  parallelogrammatisation ;  and  since  I  remember  the 
time  when  he  considered  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  among  the  likeliest  of  his 
proselytes,  it  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities  that 
he  should  imagine  he  may  make  an  Owenite  of  the 
Ex-Bishop  of  Avtun*  If,  by  any  accidetit,  Mr.  Owen  be 
wrong  upon  that  point,  he  is  certainly  right  in  another; 
he  is  right  when,  in  order  to  render  philanthropy  universal, 
he  proposes  that  individuals  of  every  community  should  live 
in  public  together* — the  unsocial  life  is  scarcely  prolific 
of  the  social  virtues. 

But  if  it  be  riot  the  consciousness  of  liberty,  what 
causes  are  they  that  produce  amongst  us  that  passion  for 
the  Unsocial,  which  we  dignify  with  the  milder  epithet  of 
the  Domestic  ?  I  apprehend  that  the  main  causes  are 
two :  the  first  may  be  found  in  our  habits  of  trade ;  the 
second,  in  the  long-established  influence  of  a  very  peculiar 
form  of  aristocracy. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  think  we  may  grant,  without 

*But  not  that  tbej  should  have  their  goods  and  chattels— wirea 
mcludtfd — in  common.  , 
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much  difficulty,  that  it  is  evidently  the  nature  of  Commerce 
to  detach  the  mind  from  the  pursuit  of  amusement :  fa- 
tigued with  promiscuous  intercourse. during  the  day,  its 
votaries  concentrate  their  desires  of  relaxation  within  their 
home;  at  night  they  want  rest  rather  than  amusement: 
hence  we  usually  find  that  a  certain  apathy  to  amusement, 
perfectly  distinct  from  mere  gravity  of  disposition,  is  the 
characteristic  of  commercial  nations.  .  It  is  not  less  obser- 
vable among  the  Americans  and  the  Dutch,  than  it  is 
among  the  English ;  the  last  indeed  have,  in  their  social 
state,  great  counterbalances  to  the  commercial  spirit.  I 
had  the  honour  of  being  introduced  the  other  day  to  a 
young  traveller  from  Amsterdam.  "  Have  you  been  to 
the  play  since  your  arrival  in  London?"  was  a  natural 
question. 

**  No,  sir,  those  amusements  are  very  expensive." 

"  True ;  but  a  man  so  enviably  rich  as  yourself  can 
afford  them." 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  austere  and  philosophic  reply,  "I 
can  afford  the  amusement,  but  not  the  habit  of  amuse-> 
ment."  * 

A  witty  countr^^man  of  your  Excellency's  told  me  that 
he  could  win  over  any  Englishman  I  pleased  to  select,  to 
accompany  him  to  a  masquerade  that  was  to  be  given  at 
the  Opera  House.  I  selected  for  the  experiment  a  re- 
markably quiet  and  decorous  father  of  a  family — a 
merchant.  The  Frenchman  accosted  him — **  Monsieur 
never  goes  to  masquerades,  I  believe?" 

"  Never."  / 

"  So  I  thought.  It  would  be  impossible  to  induce  you 
to  go?" 

"  Not  quite  impossible,*'  said  the  merchant,  smiling : 
"  but  I  am  toa  Ijusy  for  such  entertainments ;  besides,  I 
have  a  moral  scruple." 

"  Exactly  so.  I  have  just  bet  my  friend  here  three  to 
one  that  he  could  not  persuade  you  to  go  to  the  masque- 
rade given  to-morrow  night  at  the  Opera  House." 

"  'three  to  one  I "  said  the  merchant :  "  those  are  long 
odds." 
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"  I  will  offer  you  the  same  bet,"  rejoined  the  French-* 
man  gaily,  "  in  guineas,  if  you  please." 

"  Three  to  one  I — done,"  cried  the  Englishman  ;  and 
he  went  to  the  Opera  House  in  order  to  win  his  wager : 
the  masquerade  in  this  case  had  ceased  to  be  an 
amusement — it  had  become  a  commercial  speculation  I  * 

But  the  same  class  that  are  indifferent  to  amusement 
are  yet  fond  of  show.  A  spirit  of  general  unsociability  is 
not  incompatible  with  the  love  of  festivals  on  great  o(v 
casions,  with  splendid  entertainments,  and  a  luxurious 
hospitality.  Ostentation  and  unsociability  are  often  ef- 
fects of  the  same  cause;  for  the  spirit  of  commerce^ 
disdaining  to  indulge  amusement,  is  proud  of  displaying 
wealth,  and  is  even  more  favourable  to  the  Luxuries  than 
it  is  to  the  Arts. 

The  second  cause  of  our  unsociability  is  more  latent 
than  the  first :  so  far  from  springing  out  of  our  liberty^,  it 
arises  from  the  restraints  on  it ;  and  is  the  result,  not  of 
the  haughtiness  of  a  democracy,  but  the  peculiar  influences 
of  aristocratic  power.  This  part  of  my  inquiry,  which  is 
very  important,  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 

*  So»  in  the  United  States»  a  traveller  tells  as  that  he  observed  in 
the  pit  of  the  theatre  two  lads,  of  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  conversing 
very  intently  between  the  acts.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  listen  to 
tlie  dialogue.  Were  they  discussing  the  merits  of  the  play -.the 
genius  of  the  actor — the  splendour  of  the  scene  ?  No  snch  thing : 
they  were  attempting  to  calcnlate  the  number  of  spectators,  and  the 
consequent  profits  of  the  manager. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Tbe  Effect  of  the  Openness  of  Public  Honours  to  the  Plebeian  counter* 
aftted  by  tbe  >  Patrician  Influences  .-.Mr.  Hunt's  bon  mot  m^Chm^ 
racter  of  Lord  Lacbrjmal— Mistake  pf  the  People  in  their  Jealousy 
of  tbe  Crown  ....Causes  that  distinguish  tbe  Influence  of  tlie 
English  from  that  of  any  other  Aristocracy — The  numerous 
Grades  of  Society— How  created — Spirit  of  Imitation  and  Vying^ 
— The  Reserte  and  Orgneil  of  the  English  traced  to  their  Causes 
»^Tbe  Aristocracy  operate  on  Character— Character  on  Laws*^ 
Want  of  Amusements  among  the  Poor. 

The  proverbial  penetration  of  your  Excellency  has  doubt« 
less  remarked,  that  England  has  long  possessed  this  singu-< 
lar  constitution  of  society — tbe  spirit  of  democracy  in  the 
power  of  obtaining  honours,  and  the  genius  of  an  aristo* 
cracy.  in  the  method  by  which  they  are  acquired.     The 
highest  offices  have  been  open  by  law  to  any  man,  no 
matter  what  his  pedigree  or  his  quarterings ;  but  influences 
stronger  than  laws  have  determined,  that  it  is  only  through 
the  aid  of  one  portion  or  the  other  of  the  aristocracy  that 
those  offices  can  be  obtained.     Hence  we  see  daily  in  high 
advancement  men  sprung  from  the  people,  who  yet  never 
use  the  power  they  have  acquired  in  the  people's  behalf. 
JJay,  it  may  be  observed,  even  among  the  lawyers,  who 
owe  at  least  the  Jirst  steps  of  promotion  to  their  own 
talents  or  perseverance,  though  for  the  crowning  honours 
they  must  look  to  oligarchical  ^vour,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
****ora*****,  the  lowest  plebeian  by  birth,  has  only  to 
be  of  importance  to  become  the  bitterest  aristocrat  in  policy. 
The  road  to  honours  is  apparently  popular ;  but  each  person 
rising  from  the  herd  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  very 
pnnciple  of  popularity  by  Mfhich  he  has  risen.     So  that, 
while  the  power  of  attaining  eminent  station  has  been  open 
fo  all  ranks,  yet  in  proportion  as  that  power  bore  any  indi- 
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vidual  aloft,  you  might  see  it  purifying  itself  of  all  demo- 
cratic properties,  and  beautifully  melting  into  that  aristo- 
cratic atmosphere  whicli  it  was  permitted  to  attain. — Mr. 
Hunt,  whom  your  Excellency  may  perhaps  have  heard  of 
as  a  Doctrinnaire,  in  a  school  once  familiar  to  yourself, 
had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  uttering  hard  truths.  "  You 
speak,"  quoth  he,  one  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
"  of  the  mob  of  demagogues  whom  the  Reform-bill  will 
send  to  Parliament :  be  not  afraid,  you  have  one  sure 
method  of  curing  the  wildest  of  them ; — choose  your  man, 
catch  him,  place  him  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and  be  as- 
sured you  will  never  hear  him  accused  of  being  a  dema- 
gogue again." 

Lord  Lachrymal  (it  is  classical^  and  dramatic  into  the 
bargain,  to  speak  of  the  living  under  feigned  names)  is  a 
man  of  plebeian  extraction.  He  has  risen  throil'gh  the 
various  grades  of  the  law,  and  has  obtained  possession  of 
the  highest.  No  man  calls  him  parvenu — he  has  con* 
founded  himself  with  the  haute  noblesse  ;  if  you  were  to 
menace  the  peers*  right  of  voting  by  proxy,  he  would 
burst  into  tears.  '*  Good  old  man,"  cry  the  Lords,  "  how 
he  loves  the  institutions  of  his  country  I "  Am  I  asked 
why  Lord  Lachrymal  is  so  much  respected  by  peers — am 
I  asked  why  they  boast  of  his  virtues,  and  think  it  wrong 
to  remember  his  origin? — I  would  answer  that  question 
by  another ;  Why  is  the  swallow  considered  by  the  vulgar 
a  bird  that  should  be  sacred  from  injury? — Because  it 
builds  under  their  own  eaves !  There  is  a  certain  class 
of  politicians,  and  Lord  Lachrymal  is  one  of  them,  who 
build  their  fortunes  in  the  roofs  of  the  aristocracy,  and  ob* 
tain,  by  about  an  equal  merit,  an  equal  sanctity  with  the 
swallow. 

In  nearly  all  states,  it  is  by  being  the  tool  of  the  great 
that  the  lowly  rise.  People  point  to  the  new  Sejanus,  and 
cry  to  their  children,  "  See  the  effect  of  merit  1 "  Alas,  it  i? 
the  effect  of  servility.  In  despotic  states,  the  plebeian  has 
even  a  greater  chance  of  rising  than  in  free.  In  the  East^ 
a  common  water-carrier  to-day  is  grand-vizier  to-morrow. 
In  the  Roman  Republic  the  low-born  were  less  frequently 
exalted  thiem  they  were  in  the  Roman  Despotism*  -     So 
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with  UP, — ^it  was  the  Tories  who  brought  forward  the  man 
of  low  or  mediocre  birth  ;  the  Whigs,  when  they  came  into 
power,  had  only  their  grands  seigneurs  to  put  into  office. 
The  old  maxim  of  the  political  adventurer  was  invariably 
this  :■ — "To  rise  from  the  people  take  every  opportunity 
to  abuse  them  I "  What  mattered  it,  then,  to  the  plebeians 
that  one  of  their  number  was  exalted  to  the  cabinet  ?  He 
had  risen  by  opposing  their  wishes ;  his  very  characteristic 
was  that  of  contempt  for  his  brethren.  A  nobleman's 
valet  is  always  supereminently  bitter  against  the  canaille  s 
a  plebeian  in  high  station  is  usually  valet  to  the  whole 
peerage! 

The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  English  people  had 
any  occasion  for  jealousy  i^ainst  the  power  of  the  crown* 
Even  at  the  period  in  which  they  directed  their  angry 
suspicions  against  the  king,  it  was  not  to  that  branch  of 
the  legislature  that  the  growing  power  of  corruption  was 
justly  to  be  attributed.  From  the  date  of  the  aristocratic 
revolution  of  1688,  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has 
spread  its  unseen  monopoly  over  the  affairs  of  state.  The 
king,  we  hear  it  said,  has  the  privilege  to  choose  his 
ministers  I  Excellent  delusion  I  The  aristocracy. choose 
them.  The  heads  of  that  aristocratic  party  which  is  the 
most  powerful  must  come  into  office,  whether  the  king 
like  it  or  not.  Could  the  king  choose  a  cabinet  out  of 
men  unknown  to  the  aristocracy  —  persons  belonging 
neither  to  Whig  nor  Tory  ?  Assuredly  not ;  the  aristo* 
cratic  party  in  the  two  houses  would  be  in  arms.  Hea- 
vens^ what  a  comjoaotion  there  would  be!  Imagine  the 
haughty  indignation  of  my  Lords  Grey  and  Harrowbyl 
What  a  "  prelection "  we  should  receive  from  Lord 
Brougham, .  <<  deeply  meditating  these  things  I  **  Alas  I 
the  king's  ministry  would  be  out  the  next  day,  and  the 
aristocracy's  ministry,  with  all  due  apology,  replaced^ 
The  power  of  the  king  is  but  the  ceremonial  to  the  power  of 
the  magnates.  He  enjoys  the  prerogative  of  seeing  two 
parties  fight  in  the  lists,  and  of  crowning  the  victor.  Need 
I  cite  examples  of  this  truth  ?  Lord  Chatham  is  the  dread 
and  disgust  of  George  HL — the  stronger  of  the  two  fac- 
tions for  the  time  being  forces  his  majesty  into  receiving 
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that  minister.  The  Catholic  question  was  the  most  un- 
palatable measure  that  could  be  pressed  upon  George  IV. 
To  the  irritability  of  that  monarch  no  more  is  conceded 
than  was  granted  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  royal  father,  and 
the  Catholic  Relief-bill  is  passed  amidst  all  the  notoriety 
of  his  repugnance.  In  fact,,  your  excellency,  who  knows 
so  well  the  juggling  with  which  one  party  in  politics  fastens 
its  sins  upon  another,  may  readily  perceive  that  the  mo- 
narch  has  only  been  roasting  the  chestnuts  of  the  aristo- 
cracy ;  *  and  the  aristocracy,  cunning  creature  I  has  lately 
affected  to  look  quite  shocked  at  the  quantity  of  chestnuts 
roasted. 

In  a  certain  savage  country  that  I  have  read  of,  there 
is  a  chief  supposed  to  be  descended  from  the  gods ;  all  the 
other  chiefs  pay  hi^  the  greatest  respect;  they  consult 
lim  if  they  should  go  to  war,  or  proclaim  peace :  but  it  is 
an  understood  thing,  that  he  is  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
their  determination  beforehand.  His  consent  is  merely 
the  ratification  of  their  decree.  But  the  chiefs  always 
speaking  of  his  power,  conceal  their  own ;  and  while  the 
popular  jealousy  is  directed  to  the  seeming  authority,  they 
are  enabled  quietly  to  cement  and  extend  the  foundations 
of  the  real.  Of  a  similar  nature  have  been  the  relations 
between  the  English  king  and  the  English  aristocracy  $ 
the  often  odious  policy  of  the  last  has  been  craftily  fas- 
tened on  the  first ;  and  the  sanctity  of  a  king  has  been  too 
frequently  but  the  conductor  of  popular  lightning  from  the 
more  responsible  aristocracy. 


*  The  nation  bad  begun  to  perceive  this  truth,  wben  Burke  thought 
fit  once  more  to  blind  it.  **One  of  the  principal  topics/'  saith  he, 
in  his  Thoughii  on  the  Caute  of  the  pretent  Ditcontentt,  **  which  was 
then,  and  has  been  since,  much  employed  by  that  political  school, 
is  an  efifectual  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  aristocratic  power,  prejudicial 
to  the  rights'of  the  crown  and  the  balance  of  the  constitution,*'  &o. 
He  goes  on  to  argue,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  is  a  danger  more 
imminent  than  that  of  the  peerage.  Although  in  the  same  work  that 
brilliant  writer,  declares  himself  "  no  friend  to  the  aristocracy,"  his 
very  love  for  liberty  was  that  of  an  aristocrat.  His  mind  was  emi- 
nently feudal  in  its  vast  and  stately  mould,  and  the  patrician  plausi- 
bilities dazzled  and  attracted  him  far  more  than  the  monarchicaL  He 
Opuld  hare  been  a  rebel  more  easily  than  a  republican. 
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The  supposed  total  of  constitutional  power  has  alwayc^ 
consisted  of  three  divisions; — the  king,  the  aristocracy^ 
and  the  commons :  but  the  aristocracy  (until  the  passing 
of  the  Reform-bill),  by  boroughs  in  the  one  house^  as  by 
hereditary  seats  in  the  other,  monopolised  the  whole  of  the 
three  divisions.  They  ousted  the  people  from  the  com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  their  own  delegates ;  and  they  forced 
the  king  into  their  measures  by  the  maxim,  that  his  con- 
sent to  a  bill  passed  through  both  houses  could  not  with 
safety  be  withheld.  Thus,  then,  in  state  affairs,  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  country  has  been  purely  that  of  an  aristocracy^i 
Let  us  now  examine  the  influence  which  they  have  exer- 
cised in  social  relations.  It  is  to  this,  I  apprehend,  that 
we  must  look  for  those  qualities  which  have  distinguished 
their  influence  from  that  of  other  aristocracies.  Without 
the  odium  of  separate  privileges,  without  the  demarcation 
of' feudal  rights,  the  absence  of  those  very  prerogatives 
has  been  the  cause  of  the  long  establishment  of  their 
power.  Their  authority  has  not  been  visible :  held  under 
popular  names,  it  has  deceived  the  popular  eye  ;  and,  de* 
luded  by  the  notion  of  a  Balance  of  Power,  the  people  did 
not  see  that  it  was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  power  wbp 
held  the  scales  and  regulated  the  weights. 

The  social  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  exactly 
bf  a  character  to  strengthen  their  legislative*  Instead  of 
keeping  themselves  aloof  from  the  other  classes,  and 
'* hedging  their  state"  round  with  the  thorny  -but  unsub*' 
stantial  barriers  of  heraldic  distinctions; — instead  of  de- 
manding half-a-hundred  quarterings  with  their  wives,  and 
galling  their  inferiors  by  eternally  dwelling  on  the  infe- 
riority, they  may  be  said  to  mix  more  largely,  and  with 
more  seeming  equality,  with  all  classes  than  any  other 
aristocracy  in  the  savage  or  civilised  worid.  Drawing 
their  revenues  from  land,  they  have  also  drawn  much  of 
their  more  legitimate*  power  from  the  influence  it  gave 
them  in  elections.  To  increase  this  influence  they  have 
heen  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  provinces  much  more 

^  And  vet  the  power  that  has  been  most  frequently  inreigbed 
Against,  merely  because  it  was  the  most  evident. 
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often  than  any  aristocracy  in  a  monarchical  state  are  accus- 
tomed to  do«  Their  hospitality,  their  field-sports,  the 
agricultural  and  county  meetings  they  attend,  in  order  '^  to 
keep  up  the  family  interest,"  mix  them  with  all  classes ; 
and,  possessing  the  usual  urbanity  of  a  court,  they  have 
not  unfrequently  added  to  the  weight  of  property,  and  the 
glitter  of  station,  the  influence  of  a  personal  popularity ; 
acquired  less,  peiiiaps,  by  the  evidence  of  virtues  than  the 
exercise  of  politeness. 

In  most  other  countries  the  middle  classes,  rarely  pos-* 
sessing  the  riches  of  the  nobility,  have  offered  to  the  latter 
no  incentive  for  seeking  their  alliance.  But  wealth  is  the 
greatest  of  all  levellers,  and  the  highest  of  the  English 
nobles  willingly  repair  the  fortunes  of  hereditary  extrava- 
gance by  intermarriage  with  the  families  of  the  banker,  the 
lawyer,  and  the  merchant :  this,  be  it  observed,  tends  to 
extend  the  roots  of  their  influence  among  the  middle 
classes,  which  in  other  countries  are  the  natural  learner  of 
the  aristocracy.  It  is  the  ambition  of  the  rich  trader  to 
obtain  the  alliance  of  nobles ;  and  he  loves,  as  well  as 
respects,  those  honours  to  which  himself  or  his  children  may 
aspire.  The  long-established  custom  of  purchasing  titles, 
either  by  hard  money  or  the  more  circuitous  influence  of 
boroughs,  has  tended  also  to  mix  aristocratic  feelings  with 
the  views  of  the  trader;  and  the  apparent  openness  of 
honours  to  all  men  makes  even  the  humblest  shopkeeper, 
grown  rich)  think  of  sending  his  son  to  college,  not  that  he 
may  become  a  wiser  man  or  a  better  man,  but  that  he  may 
perhaps  become  my  lord  bishop  or  my  lord  chancellor. 

Thus,  by  not  preserving  a  strict  demarcation,  as  the 
.German  nobles,  round  their  order,  the  English  aristocracy 
extended  their  moral  influence  throughout  the  whole  of 
society,  and  their  state  might  thus  be  said,  like  the  city  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  to  be  the  safer  in  internal  force  -from 
rejecting  all  vulgar  fortifications. 

By  this  intermixture  of  the  highest  aristocracy  ^tb 
the  more  subaltern  ranks  of  society,  there  are  far  finer 
and  more  numerous  grades  of  dignity  in  this  country 
than  in  any  other.  You.  see  two  gentlemen  of  the  same 
birth,  fortune,  and  estates -r- they  are  not  of  the  same  rank 
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f— by  no  means  I  — one  looks  down  on  the  other  as  con- 
fessedly his  inferior.  Would  you  know  why  ?  His  con* 
nexions  are  much  higher  I  Nor  are  connexions  alone  tha 
dispensers  of  an  ideal,  but  acknowledged  consequencQ. 
Acquaintanceship  confers  also  its  honours :  next  to  being 
related  to  the  great,  is  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  great  \ 
and  the  wife  even  of  a  bourgeois^  who  has  her  house  Med 
with  fine  people,  considers  herself,  and  is  tacitly  allowed  to 
be,  of  greater  rank  than  one  who,  of  far  better  birth  and 
fortune,  is  not  so  diligent  a  worshipper  of  birth  and  for* 
tune  in  others :  in  fact,  this  lady  has  but  her  own  respectr 
able  rank  to  display,  but  that  lady  reflects  the  exalted  rank 
of  every  duchess  who  shines  upon  her  card-rack.* 

These  mystic,  shifting,  and  various  shades  of  gradu* 
ation, — these  shot-silk  colours  of  society  produce  this 
effect:  that  people  have  no  exact  and  fixed  position, — that 
by  acquaintance  alone  they  may  rise  to  look  down  on  their 
superiors, — that  while  the  rank  gained  by  intellect,  or  by 
interest,  is  open  but  to  few,  the  rank  that  may  be  obtained 
by  fashion  seems  delusively  to  be  open  to  all.  Hence,  in  the 
first  place,  that  eternal  vying  with  each  other, — that  spirit 
of  show, — that  lust  of  imitation,  which  characterise  out 
countrymen  and  countrywomen.  These  qualities,  so  in* 
variably  observed  by  foreigners,  have  never  yet  been 
ascribed  to  their  true  origin.  I  think  I  have  succeeded  ih 
tracing  their  cause  as  national  characteristics  to  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  our  aristocratical  influences.  As  wealth 
procures  the  alliance  and  respect  of  nobles,  wealth  is 
affected  even  where  not  possessed ;  and  as  fashion,  which 
is  the  creature  of  an  aristocracy,  can  only  be  obtained  by 
resembling  the  fashionable ;  hence,  each  person  imitates 
his  fellow,  and  hopes  to  purchase  the  respectful  opinion  of 
others  by  renouncing  the  independence  of  opinion  for 
himself. 

« 

*  It  may  be  obserredi  tbst  the  pow^r  of  fubion  has  increased  ift 
proportion  as  the  aristocraoy  have  blended  themseWea  more  with  the 
gentry  and  merchants,  lliere  was  a  time  when  the  English  were  as 
remarkable  among  foreigners  for  their  independence  and  indifference 
to  the  mode,  as  they  are  now  noted  for  their  servile  obsequiousi^ess  to 
fashion. 
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And  hence,  also,  proceeds  the  most  noticeable  trait  in 
our  national  character,  our  reserve,  and  that  orgiteil^  so 
much  more  expressive  of  discontent  than  of  dignity,  which 
is  the  displeasure,  the  amazement,  and  the  proverb  of  our 
continental  visitors.  Nobody  being  really^fixed  in  society, 
except  the  very  great  (in  ivhom,  for  the  most  part  the  cha^ 
racteristics  vanish),  in  any  advance  you  make  to  a  seeming 
equal,  you  may  either  lower  yourself  by  an  acquaintance 
utterly  devoid  of  the  fictitious  advantages  which  are  con* 
«idered  respectable ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  sub<* 
ject  your  pride  to  the  mortification  of  a  rebut  from  one 
who,  for  reasons  impossible  for  you  to  discover,  considers 
his  station  far  more  unequivocal  than  your  own.  La 
Bruydre  observes,  that  the  rank  of  single  men  being  less 
settled  than  that  of  the  married,  since  they  may  exalt 
themselves  by  an  alliance,  they  are  usually  placed  by  so* 
isiety  in  one  grade  higher  than  their  legitimate  claim. 
Another  French  writer,  commenting  on  this  passage,  has 
observed  that,  hence,  one  reason  why  there  is  usually  less 
real  dignity  and  more  factitious  assumption  in  the  single 
men  of  polished  society  than  in  the  married, — they  affect 
an  imaginary  situation.  With  us  aU  classes  are  the  same 
as  the  bachelors  of  La  Bruydre:  all  aim  at  some  ideal 
situation  a  grade  above  their  own,  and  act  up  to  the  dig- 
nity of  this  visionary  Barataria.  The  ingenious  author  of 
^^The  Opium  Eater"  has  said,  that  the  family  of  a  bishop 
are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable  for  their  pride.  It  is 
because  the  family  of  a  bishop  hold  an  equivocal  station, 
and  are  for  ever  fearAil  that  they  are  not  thought  enough 
of:  a  bishop  belongs  to  the  aristocracy,  but  his  family  to 
the  gentry.  Again,  natural  sons  are  proverbial  for  arro- 
gance and  assumption — it  is  from  the  same  cause.  In 
fact,  let  us  consult  ourselves.  Are  we  not  all  modest  when 
we  feel  ourselves  estimated  at  what  we  consider  our  just 
value,  and  all  inclined  to  presume  in  proportion  as  we  fear 
we  are  slighted  ? 

In  all  other  countries  where  an  aristocracy  is  or  has 
been  exceedingly  powerful,  the  distinctions  its  members 
have  drawn  between  themselves  and  society  have  been 
marked  and  stern ;  they  have  chiefly  lived,  marriedi  and 
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visits  among  their  own  appointed  circle.  In  Grennan j 
the  count  of  sixteen  quarterings  does  not  fear  a  riTalry* 
with  the  baron  of  six ;  nor  does  the  baron  of  six  quarter- 
ings dread  the  aspiring  equality  of  the  merchant  or  the 
trader ;  each  rank  is  settled  in  its  own  stubborn  circum'< 
rallation :  fashion  in  Germany  is,  therefore,  comparatively 
nugatory  in  its  influence ;  there  is  no  object  in  vying,  and 
no  reward  in  imitation.  With  us  the  fusion  of  all  classes^ 
each  with  the  other,  is  so  general,  that  the  aristocratic 
contagion  extends  from  the  highest  towards  the  verge  of 
the  lowest  The  tradesmen  in  every  country  town  have  a 
fashion  of  their  own,  and  the  wife  of  the  mercer  will  stig*- 
matise  the  lady  of  the  grocer  as  <^  ungenteel."  When 
Mr^  Cobbett,  so  felicitous  in  nick*names,  and  so  liberal  in 
opinions,  wished  to  assail  Mr.  Sadler,  he  found  no  epithet 
so  suitable  to  his  views  or  sentiments  as  the  disdainful 
appellation  of  ^^Hnendraperf*  The  same  pride  and  the 
same  reserve  will  be  found  every  where ;  and  thus,  slowly 
and  surely,  from  the  petty  droppings  of  the  well  of  man<i 
ners,  the  fossilised  incrustations  of  national  chjaracter  are 
formed. 

To  the  importance  which  wealth  receives  from  the 
aristocracy  we  must  add  the  importance  it  receives  from 
trade.  What  men  are  taught  to  respect,  gradually  acquires 
the  distinction  of  a  virtue ;  to  be  rich,  becomes  a  merit ; 
to  be  poor,  an  offence.  A  foreign  writer  has  thus  justly 
observed,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  moral  influence  of  this 
country  by  the  simple  phrase,  that  a  man  is  worth  so 
much ;  his  worthiness  being  derived  from  his  income,  and 
proportioned  to  its  amount. 

In  a  work  upon  England,  published  at  Paris  in  1616, 
which  has  stolen  much  from  the  more  important  one  of 
M.  Ferri  de  St  Constan%  but  which,  while  often  wrong  in 
Its  facts,  is,  when  right  in  them,  usually  profound  in  its 
deductions,  the  writer,  after  observing  that  in  England, 
Vargentddcide  en  totU,  philosophically  remarks : — ^*J)e  eeUe 
manierBy  quoique  les  richesses  augmentent  a  certains  igards 
la  puissance  d*un  iUUy  il  arrive  qu'elles  ne  servent  qua  le 
d^ruire  sitdt  qu^elles  injltient  sur  le  choiz  de  ceux  qui  sani 
a  la  tite  du  gouvernementJ* 
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In  other  countries  poverty  is  a  misfortune; — with  us 
it  is  a  crime. 

The  familiar  meaning  of  a  word  often  betrays  thef 
character  of  a  people :  with  the  ancient  Romans,  virtue 
signified  valour ;  with  the  modem,  a  virtuoso  is  a  collec* 
tor.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga  Islands,  with  whom  all 
morals  are  in  a  state  of,  extraordinary  confusion,  have  no 
expression  for  virtue  in  a  man  which  is  not  equally  appli-^ 
cable  to  an  axe :  they  recognise  virtue  only  in  what  does 
ihem  an  evident  service.  An  axe  or  a  man  may  be  the  in« 
strument  of  murder,  but  each  continues  to  be  a  good  axe  or 
a  good  man.  With  us  the  word  virtue  is  seldom  heard  out 
of  a  moral  essay  :  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  does  not  excite 
a  suspicion  of  some  unorthodox  signification,  something 
heathen  and  in  contradistinction  to  religion.  The  favour-^ 
ite  word  is  "  respectability,"  and  the  current  meaning  of 
**  respectability"  may  certainly  exclude  virtue,  but  never 
a  decent  sufiiciency  of  wealth :  no  wonder,  then,  that  every 
man  strives  to  be  rich — 

"  £t  propter  vitam  yivendi  perdere  causas.** 

Through  the  effects  they  thus  produce  on  the  national 
character,  the  aristocracy  have  insensibly  been  able  to 
re-act  upon  the  laws.  Poverty  being  associated  in  men's 
kninds  with  something  disreputable,  they  have  had  little 
scruple  in  making  laws  unfavourable  to  the  poor !  they 
have  clung  without  shame  to  the  severities  of  a  barbarous 
criminal  code ;  to  an  unequal  system  (5f  civil  law,  which 
almost  proscribes  justice  bat  to  the  wealthy ;  to  impress- 
ment for  seamen ;  to  taxes  upon  knowledge,  and  to  impri- 
sonment by  mesne  process.  Such  consequences  may  be 
traced  to  such  levities.  The  Laws  of  a  Nation  are  often 
the  terrible  punishment  of  their  foibles. 

Hence,  also,  arises  one  of  the  causes*  for  the  ibotice- 

*  One  of  the  causes.  Another  is  in  the  growth  of  relig;ions  seot- 
arianism  ;  hut  I  am  apt  to  helieve^that  it' amusements  were  within  the 
reach  of  the  poor,  there  would  be  far  less  of  the  eloom  of  fanaticism. 
Excitement  of  one  sort  or  the  other  must  be  sought  for  as  a  counter- 
poise to  toil ;  at  present  the  poor  find  it  only  in  two  sources — the  con* 
veutide  or  the  alehouse. 
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able  waat  of  amusement  for  the  poorer  classes.  Where 
are  the.  cheap '  gvangueUes  and  gardens  for  the  labourer, 
which  make  the  boast  of  France?  Where  the  conse- 
crated greensiward,  formerly  the  theme  of  our  own  poets, 


Where  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  firee» 
Lead  up  tbeir  sports  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree  1 


We  are  told  that  the  Arcadians,  as  their  climate  was  peculi- 
arly chill  and  gloomy  (in  modem  phrase  <* English"),  sought 
to  counteract  its  influence  by  assemblies,  music,  and  a  gay 
and  cheerful  education.  Thus  did  legislation  conquer 
nature ;  nor  with  unhappy  effects :  for  the  Arcadians  were 
no  less  remarkable  for  their  benevolence  and  piety  than 
for  their  passion  for  music  and  for  their  gaiety  of  disposi- 
tion.* It  is  reserved  for  us  to  counteract  the  gloomiest 
climate  by  the  dullest  customs  I 

I  do  not  say,  however,  that  direct  legislation  should 
provide  amusement  for  the  poor,  but,  at  least,  it  should 
never  forbid  it.  The  very  essence  of  our  laws  has  been 
against  the  social  meetings  of  the  humble,  which  have 
been  called  idleness,  and  against  the  amusements  of  the 
poor,  which  have  been  stigmatised  as  disorder.f  But 
what  direct  legislation  itself  cannot  effect,  could  be  effected 
by  the  spirit  by  which  legislation  is  formed.  That  pre- 
judice of  respect  for  the  wealthy,  and  contempt  for  the 
poor,  which  belongs  to  us,  would  probably  soon  close  any 
institutions  for  popular  amusements  if  established  to-mor- 
row ;  if  they  were  cheap,  they  would  be  considered  dis« 
reputable.  In  France,  the  humbler  shopkeepers  mix  in 
festivity  with  the  peasantry ;  the  aristocratic  spirit  would 
forbid  this  condescension  in  England  (unless  an  election 
were  going  on),  and  the  relaxation  being  thus  ungraced 

♦  Polybios. 

t  A  few  half-sighted  politicians,  like  Windham,  hare  indeed  advo- 
cated popular  amusements,  but  of  what  nature  ? ^bull-baiting  and  box- 
ing :  amusements  that  brutalise.  These  are  thej  who  turn  the  people 
into  swine,  and  then  boast  of  tbeir  kiudness  in  teaching  them  to  be 
savage.  Admirable  philanthropists !  the  object  of  recreation  is  to 
soften  and  refine  men,  not  to  render  them  more  ferocious. 

O 
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by  the  presence  of  those  a  little  their  superiors,  would 
perhaps  be  despised  by  the  labourers  themselves.* 

It  were  to  be  wished,  on  many  accounts,  that  this 
were  otherwise ;  amusement  keeps  men  cheerful  and  con* 
tented;  it  engenders  a  spirit  of  urbanity ;  it  reconciles  the 
poor  to  the  pleasures  of  their  superiors,  which  are  of  the 
same  sort,  though  in  another  sphere ;  it  removes  the  sense 
of  hardship  ;  it  brings  men  together  in  those  genial 
moments  when  the  heart  opens  and  care  is  forgottep* 
Deprived  of  more  gentle  relaxations,  the  poor  are  driven 
to  the  alehouse :  they  talk  over  their  superiors,  —  and  who 
ever  talks  of  others  in  order  to  praise  them  ?  —  they  read 
the  only  cheap  papers  permitted  them,  not  usually  the 
most  considerate  and  mild  in  spirit;  their  minds  in  one 
respect  are  benefited;  for  they  advance,  even  by  this 
intercourse,  in  their  progress  to  better  government ;  but 
they  clog  this  benefit  by  a  rancour  to  all  its  obstacles, 
which  is  at  once  natural  and  to  be  lamented.t  Woe  to 
the  legislator  who  succeeds,  by  vexatious  laws  and  petty 
tyrannies,  in  interdicting  enjoyment  to  those  who  labour  I 
above  all,  in  an  age  when  they  have  discovered  what  is 
due  to  themselves ;  he  will,  indeed,  expedite  reform  —  if 
that  to  legislators  be  an  agreeable  contemplation  —  but  it 
will  be  by  souring  and  exacerbating  the  spirit  which 
extorts  it ! 

*  The  J  might  he  licentious  from  the  same  cause.  In  France  the 
amusements  of  the  peasantry  are  so  decently  conducted,  because  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  middle  class  produces  an  unconscious,  but 
most  salutary,  restraint. 

t  All  passion  blinds  even  the  best-founded  opinions.  A  passion^ 
ate  indignation  against  the  aristocracy  would,  if  once  put  in  action, 
frustrate  the  good  objects  it  sought  to  effect.  The  great  Marius  saw 
all  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  wrath  of  a  wronged  plebeian. 
Marius  was  the  Incarnation  of  Popular  Passion  ;  he  scourged  the 
Patricians  for  their  disorders,  by  committing  more  tumultuouis  and 
deadly  disorders  himself. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Story  of  a  Chinese  Emperor — Applied  to  this  Work — Dislike  to 
Foreigners,  how  caused — Abatement  of  the  Dislike— One  Cause, 
however, .  still  continues — Anecdote  of  a  Russian,  and  his  two 
Visits  to   £ngland~>National   Honestj  and   National   Honour— 

English  Generosity Rather  a  Characteristic  of  the  People  than  thd 

Nobles — Chivalry,  the  attribute  more  of  the  former  than  the  latter 
—Illustrative  Anecdotes— Regard  for  Character — Its  consequences 
over-rated,  wherefore  t — Common  Sense  not  a  characteristic  of 
the  highest 'and  the  lowest  Classes— Causes  and  Effects  of  that 
Common  Sense  among  the-Middle  Class — The  Accusation  of  the 
Ferocity  of  the  Eno:lish  reiiited— Propensity  to  Suicide  not  a  dis* 
tinction  of  the  English  --.the  vitality  of  Absurdities  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  Archimedes — National 'Spirit  of  Industry — The  last 
Adventure  of  Microinegas. ' 

There  is  a  tale  (your  Excellency  may  have  read  it,  it.  is 
to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  a  French  missionary — -a 
species  of  literature  that  must  have  manifold  attractions 
for  one  who  was  once  Bishop  of  Autun) — there  is  a  tale 
of  a  certain  Chinese  emperor,  who  conceived  great  dis- 
pleasure at  the  grand  historian  of  the  Celestial  Empire, 
for  having  with  too  accurate  and  simple  a  fidelity  narrated 
in  his  chronicle  all  the  errors  and  foibles  of  the  prince. 
"  I  admire  your  effrontery,**  said  the  emperor  frowning : 
"  you  dare,  then,  to  keep  a  tiiary  of  my  offences  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity?" 

"  Yes  I"  said  the  historian  boldly,  "  1  put  down  faith- 
fully all  that  can  convey  to  a  later  age  a  just  impression 
of  your  character;  accordingly,  the  instant  your  majesty 
dismisses  me,  I  shall  hasten 'to  insert  in  my  chronicle  the 
threats  and  the  complain tisr  that  you  have  made  me  for 
telling  the  truth." 

The  emperor  was  startled,  but  the  Chinese  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of-  epjoyiiig  very  sensible  monarchs — 
/*  Go>"  sftid  he,  after  a  shott  pause  and  with  a  frank  smdle, 


.u  ■    _ 
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'*  G09  write  down  all  you  please ;  henceforth  I  will  strive, 
at  least,  that  Posterity  shall  have  litUe  to  blame  in 
me. 

Upon  the  principle  on  which  the  historian  wrote  of 
the  sovereign,  I  now  write  of  the  people.  Will  they  be 
indignant  at  my  honesty  in  painting  their  foibles?  No, 
they  will  not  be  less  generous  nor  less  wise  than  the 
Emperor  of  China; — if  they  are,  I  shall  avenge  myself 
like  my  model,  by  a  supplement,  containing  their  re- 
proaches I  I  do  not,  like  the  herd  of  fault-finders,  declaim 
vaguely  on  the  faults  of  the  people  ;  I  attempt  in  honesty, 
if  in  error,  to  trace  their  causes.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
which,  in  a  detailed  and  connected  shape,  the  attempt  has 
been  made ;  the  best  way  to  find  remedies  for  a  disease  is 
to  begin  by  ascertaining  its  origin. 

I  tliink  your  Excellency  must  have  perceived,  since 
your  first  visit  to  England,  that  there  has  been  a  great 
change  from  what  formerly  was  a  strong  national  charac- 
teristic ; —  We  no  longer  hate  the  French  I  We  have 
a  greater'  sympathy  with,  than  an  aversion  to,  foreigners 
in  general.  We  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  patriot- 
ism, and  are  becoming  Citizens  of  the  World.  Oar 
ancient  dislike  to  foreigners  was  not  a  vague  and  ignorant 
prejudice  alone,  nor  was  it  solely  the  growth  of  an  insular 
situation  in  the  map  of  the  globe :  it  was  a  legacy  which 
was  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  history.  The  ancient  record 
of  our  empire  is  a  series  of  foreign  conquests  over  the 
natives.  The  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the  Dane,  the  Norman, 
successively  taught  to  the  indigenous  inhabitant  a  toler- 
ably well>founded  antipathy  to  foreigners.  When  the 
soreness  of  a  conquered  people  wore  off,  the  feeling  was 
kept  alive  by  the  jealousy  of  a  commercial  one.  Foreigners 
settled  amongst  us  as  traders;  and  the  industry  of  the 
Flemish  monopolised  for  centuries,  to  the  great  disgust  of 
the  natives,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  domestic  manu- 
factures. National  dislikes,  once  formed,  are  slow  of 
conversion  ;  and  a  jealousy  of  foreigners,,  conceived  with 
tome  cause  by  our  forefathers,  was  easily  retained,  when 
the  cause  had  ceased  to  exist  Our  warlike  aristocracy 
ffound  it  indeed  expedient  to  keep  alive  so  pugnacious  a 
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eharacteristic :  and  Nelson  thought  the  best  mode  of  con* 
quering  the  French  was  seriously  to  inculcate,  as  a  virtue, 
the  necessity  of  detesting  them.  This  settled  hatred  to 
our  neighbours  began,  hovrever,  to  break  up  from  its  solid 
surface  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.  The  beginning 
of  the  French  revolution — an  event  which  your  Excel- 
lency has  probably  forgotten — taught  the  more  liberal  of 
our  populace  that  the  French  had  no  inherent  desire  to  be 
slaves  ;  they  began  to  feel  an  union  with  their  neighbours, 
from  the  common  sentiment  of  liberty.  The  excesses  of 
the  revolution  checked  the  nascent  charity,  or  at  least 
confined  it  to  the  few ;  and  a  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the 
French  superseded  a  sympathy  with  their  struggles.  Still 
the  surface  of  national  antipathy  was  broken  up ;  a  party 
was  formed  to  praise  your  countrymen,  in  opposition  to 
the,  party  that  reviled  them.  By  degrees  the  general 
principles  of  the  first  party  came  more  into  vogue  than 
those  of  the  last;  and  among  those  principles,  a  better 
estimation  of  the  characters  of  foreign  nations.  The 
peace,  of  course,  bringing  us  into  more  actual  connexion 
with  the  Continent,' has  strengthened  the  kindly  sentiments 
and,  finally,  your  last  revolution  has  removed  all  trace  of 
the  fearful  impression  left  upon  us  by  the  first.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  a  hatred  of  foreigners  has  ceased  to 
distinguish  us ;  and,  of  the  two  extremes,  we  must  guard 
rather  against  a  desire  of  imitating  our  neighbours,  than  a 
horror  of  resembling. 

To  be  sure,  however,  our  toleration  of  foreigners  is 
more  catholic  than  individual.  We  suspect  them  a  little 
when  some  half-a-dozen  of  them  in  braided  coats  and 
mustachios  pay  us  a  midsummer  visit;  a  respectable 
lodging-house  keeper  would  rather  be  excused  letting  them 
apartments.  They  are  driven,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  a 
settled  quarter,  alMindoned  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they 
domicile  together  in  a  dingy  spot,  surrounded  by  alleys 
and  courts :  you  may  see  them  matutinally  emerging  from 
the  desolate  gloom  ol'  Leicester  Square,  which  is  a  sort  of 
petty  France  in  itself,  and  where  they  have  established  a 
colony  of  hostels.  Bat  assuredly  the  unoffending  frigidity, 
evinced  to  them  in  less  familiar  regions,  is  the  result  of  no 
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unhandsome  prejudice.  We  do  not  think  them,  as  we 
once  did,  inherendy^  but  unfortunately y  guilty  I — in  a 
word,  we  suspect  them  of  being  poor !  They  strike  us: 
with  the  unprepossessing  air  of  &e  shabby  genteel.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  sorry  her  first  floor  is  engaged — not  because  she 
thinks  the  foreign  gentleman  may  cut  her  throat,  but 
because  she  fears  he  may  forget  to  pay  his  rent.  She 
apprehends  that  he  can  scarcely  give  the  "  respectable 
reference  "  that  she  demands,  for  the  use  of  her  goods  and 
chattels.  Foreigners  remark  this  suspicion,  and  not 
guessing  the  cause,  do  us  injustice  by  supposing  it  is 
solely  directed  against  them.  No  such  thing  ;  it  is 
directed  against  Poverty  ubiquitously ;  it  is  the  abstract 
quality,  not  the  material  man,  that  excites  in  the  Smithian 
breast  the  sentiment  of  distrust.  Our  hostess  would  be 
equally  lukewarm  to  any  Englishman  she  considered  equi- 
vocably  poor; — in  short,  it  is  a  CQmmercial,  not  a  national 
apprehension.  A  rich  foreigner,  as  your  Excellency  well 
knows,  with  huge  arms  on  his  carriage,  half-a-dozen  valets, 
and  a  fur  great-coat,  is  sure  to  be  obsequiously  treated 
enough.  Hence  the  wealthy  visitor  fron  the  Continent 
usually  avers  that  we  are  a  most  civil  people  to  foreigners ; 
and  the  needy  one  declares  that  we  i^re  exactly  the  reverse. 
I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  .on  this  point  will  right  us 
with  our  neighbours ;  and  assure  them  that  the  only 
stories  which  we  now  believe  to  the  practical  inconve- 
nience of  monsieur,  are  those  which  accuse  him  of  living 
on  a  hundred  napoleons  a-year,  pocketing  the  sugar  at 
his  coffee,  and  giving  the  waiter  something  under  a  penny 
half-penny  I 

A  Russian  of  my  acquaintance  visited  England,  with 
a  small  portmanteau,  about  two  years  ago.  Good  heavens  I 
how  he  abused  us  I  — never  was  so  rude,  cruel,  suspicious, 
barbaric  a  people  I  I  saw  him  a  few  months  since,  having 
just  paid  us  a  second  visit :  he  was  in  raptures  with  all  he 
saw ;  never  was  a  people  so  improved :  his  table  was 
erowded  with  cards — how  hospitable  we  were  I  The 
master  of  the  hotel  had  displaced  an  English  family  to 
accommodate  him ;  what  a  refined  consideration  for  a 
stranger  I     Whence  arose  thb  difference  in  the  Russian'a 
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estimate  of  us  ?  His  uDcle  was  dead,  he  had  come  into  a 
great  property.  In  neither  case  had  our  good  people 
looked  at  the  foreigner  ;  they  had  looked  the  first  time 
at  the  small  portmanteau,  and  the  second  time  at  the  three 
earriages  and  four. 

But  if  the  commercial  spirit  makes  us  attach  undue 
importance  to  wealth,  it  keeps  alive  also  a  spirit  of 
honesty  as  the  best  means  to  acquire  it.  Thus  the  same 
causes  that  produce  our  defects,  conspire  to  produce  many 
of  our  merits.  The  effect  of  commerce  is  to  make  men 
trustworthy  in  their  ordinary  dealings  and  their  social 
relations.  It  does  this,  not  by  the  sense  of  virtue,  but 
that  of  self-interest.  A  trader  soon  discovers  that  honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  If  you  travel  through  Italy,  and  your 
carriage  break  down,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  smith  in 
the  place  ;  he  repairs  your  carriage  at  ten  times  the  value 
of  the  labour;  he  takes  advantage  of  your  condition  and 
his  own  monopoly  of  the  trade.  Whoever  has  had  the 
misfortune  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Netherlands  in  a  crazy 
caliche,  can -speak  from  ample  experience  of  the  similar 
extortion  practised  also  in  that  country,  where  the  standard 
of  morality  is  much  higher  than  in  Italy.  This  would 
rarely,  if  ever,  be  the  case  in  England.  There  might  be 
no  other  smith  in  the  village  for  you  to  apply  to,  but  there 
would  be  a  public  spirit,  a  common  conscience  in  the 
village,  wrhich  would  insensibly  deter  the  monopolist  from 
acting  towards  you  dishonestly.  To  this  we  must,  to  be 
sure,  add  the  consideration,  that  population  being  more 
dense  in  this  country,  the  monopoly  b  more  rare,  and  the 
temptation  less  frequent. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  enlightened  aristocracy — I 
mean  one  that  is  comparatively  enlightened — to  foster  the 
sentiments  of  honour.  Honour  is  their  creed ;  they  sacri- 
fice even  virtues  to  a  single  one  of  its  prejudices.  Thus, 
in  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  we  have  been  less 
wise  than  honourable :  and  we  have  sustained  our  national 
character  by  paying  with  r|gid  punctuality  the  national 
loans. 

Rogues  among  traders,  and  swindlers  among  gentlemen, 
ihere  are  in  this,  as  in  all  countries;,  but  they  do  not 
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•ufllice  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  People.  There  is  no 
systematic  mockery  of  principle  with  os — nor  that  sort  of 
gambling-house  morality,  which  you  find  among  the  phi* 
losophical  iligans  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna.  A  fine  gentle- 
man in  London  is  a  formidable  person  to  young  heirs ;  but 
of  these  fine  gentlemen,  thank  Heayen,  there  are  not 
above  a  dozen  or  two.  In  private  character^  as  in  the 
national,  an  English  patrician  is  rather  the  dupe  than  the 
deceiver: — at  least,  he  keeps  his  deceits. for  his  paiiia'- 
mentary  career. 

The  English  are  also  an  eminently  generous  people. 
I  do  not  mean  generous  in  the  vulgar  signification  of  the 
epithet,  though  that  they  would  deserve,  if,  but  from  the 
ostentatious  and  artificial  spirit  I  have  already  described — 
but  the  loftier  and  more  moral  one.  Their  sympathies 
are  generous ;  they  feel  for  the  persecuted,  and  their  lov^ 
is  for  the  fallen. 

But  it  is  mainly  the  People  (properly  so  speaking), 
the  mass — the  majority — that  generosity  characterises; 
nor  do  I  trace  this  virtue  to  the  aristocratic  influences: 
among  the  aristocracy  it  is  not  commonly  found.  As 
little,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be  traced  to  the  influences  of  trade ; 
it  is  rather  connected  with  our  history  and  our  writers, 
and  may  be  considered  a  remnant  of  the  chivalric  spirit 
which  departed  from  the  nobles  ere  it  decreased  among 
the  people.  It  is  the  multitude  who  preserve  longest 
the  spirit  of  antiquity — the  aristocracy  preserve  only 
the  forms. 

Who  are  they  that  feel  the  most  deeply  for  the  negro 
slave — the  people,  or  the. nobles? — The  people.  Who 
attend  the  meetings  in  behalf  of  Poland  ?  the  aristocracy  ? 
— some  two  or  three  of  them,  indeed,  for  the  vanity  of 
uttering  orations ;  but  it  is  the  people  who  fill  the  assembly. 
The  people  may  be  right,  or  they  may  be  wrong,  in  their 
zeal  for  either  cause,  but  it  is  at  least  the  zeal  of  generosity. 
*  Poverty, — crime  itself, — does  not  bhint  this  noble 
characteristic.  In  some  of  the  workhouses  the  overseers 
devised  a  method  to  punish  the  refractory  paupers  by 
taking  away  from  them  the  c<Hnforts  permitted  to  the  rest; 
the  rest,  out  of  their  own  slender  pittance,  supplied  their 
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companions  I  In  his  work  upon  prisons,  Mr.  Buxton  in- 
forms us,  that  in  the  gaol  of  Bristol  the  allowance  of  bread 
to  criminals  was  below  the  ordinary  modicum  necessary  for 
subsistence ;  to  the  debtors  no  allowance,  however,  was 
made, —  their  friends,  or  the  charity  of  strangers,  supported 
them :  there  have  been  times  when  these  resources  have 
failed,  and  some  of  the  debtors  would  have  literally 
perished  for  want,  but  that  they  were  delivered — how  ? 
by  the  generosity  of  the  criminals  themsdves,  who  volun- 
tarily shared  with  them  at  once  the  food  and  the  distress  I 

In  the  last  election  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  Tory 
orator,  opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  the  West  Indian 
slaves,  take  advantage  of  the  popular  cry  for  economy,  and 
the  general  impatience  under  taxation,  and  assure  his 
audience,  all  composed  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, that  to  attempt  to  release  the  slaves  would  be  to 
increase  the  army,  and  consequently,  the  national  burdens: 
the  orator  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  instead  of 
refuting  this  assertion,  was  contented  to  grant  it  ^^  Be  it 
so,"  he  said ;  <^  suppose  that  your  burdens  are  augmented 
— suppose  that  another  shilling  is  monthly,  or  even  weekly, 
wrung  from  your  hard  earnings — suppose  all  this,  and  I 
yet  put  it  to  you,  whether,  crippled  and  bowed  down  as 
you  are  by  taxation,  you  would  not  cheerfully  contribute' 
your  mite  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  though  in  so 
distant  a  clime — though  borne  by  men  of  a  different 
colour  from  yourselves^  rather  than  even  escape  your 
burdens,  grievous  though  they  be,  and  know  that  that  human 
suffering  still  exists,  which  you,  by  a  self-sacrifice  of  your 
own,  ha4  the  power  to  prevent  ?"  The  meeting  rang  with 
applause  ;  the  appeal  was  to  generous  emotions  :  had 
the  generosity  not  been  there,  the  appeal  would  have  been 
unavailing. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  populi^r  elections  that  a  foreigner  can 
alone  fully  learn  the  generous  character  of  the  English 
people — what  threats  they  brave,  what  custom  they  lose; 
what  profits  they  surrender,  in  order  to  act  up  to  a  motive 
of  conscience,  or  a  principle  of  honour.  Could  you  be 
made  aware  of  the  frequent  moral  exaltation  of  the  Con- 
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stituent,  your  Excellency  would  be  astonished  to  see 
the  Representative  so  often  an  apostate. 

Thus,  then,  generosity  is  the  character  of  the  nation  ; 
but  the  character  rather  of  the  people  than  of  the  nobles  : 
and  while  a  certain  school  of  theorists  maintain  that  the 
chief  good  of  an  aristocracy  is  to  foster  that  noble  quality, 
they  advance  an  argument  which  is  so  easily  refuted  as  to 
endanger  the  cause  it  would  support. 

Your  Excellency,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  tolerably  well 
acquainted  with  the  weaker  side  of  Madame  de  Stael,  and 
have,  doubtless,  in  your  experience  of  the 'courtly  circles 
of  England,  seen  Whether  their  '<  moral  air  "  be  entitled  to 
ftll  the  panegyrics  it  received  from  that  ingenious  Archi- 
tect on  Hypotheses.  A  regard  for  character  is  a  quality 
on  which  we  value  ourselves  justly  ;  yet  it  scarcely, 
perhaps,  produces  those  excellent  effects  on  morality 
which  ought  to  be  its  offspring.  The  reason  is  possibly 
this:  we  defer,  it  is  true,  to  what  we  consider  to  be  a 
good  character ;  but  it  very  often  happens  that  our  notions 
of  the  elements  of  a  good  character  are  any  thing  but  just. 
We  sometimes  venerate  a  Saint  where  your  Excellency 
would  recognise  a  Mawworm.  In  the  first  place,  as 
regards  public  character,  that  character  has  usually  been 
considered  the  best  which  adopts  the  principles  most  a  la 
mode.  Now  the  aristocrac}''  influence  the  mode,  and  the 
best  character,  therefore,  has  been  usually  given  to  the 
Strongest  supporter  of  the  aristocrats :  the  people  not  being 
educated,  at  least  politically,  and  judging  not  for  them- 
selves, have  formed  their  opinion  from  the  very  classes 
interested  against  them,  maligned  their  friends,  and  wept 
tears  of  gratitude  for  the  consistency  of  their  foes.  Mr. 
Thelwall  advocated  reform ;  and  Mr.  Canning  informs  us 
that  he  was  pelted  as  he  went:-— 

"  Thelwall,  and  ye  that  lecture  as  ye  go, 
And  for  your  pains  get  pelted/'  &c.* 

*  It  is  curious  enough  toohserve,  that  while,  when  Tory  principles 
^ere  the  mode^ your, Liberal  was  considered  the  immoral  man,  and 
the  Tory  was  the  high  model  of  public  excellence  ;  so  now,  when  the 
Liberal  party  are  in  fashion,  the  same  Tory  is  considered  the  basest  of 
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Another  fault  in  our  judgment  of  public  men  has  beeuy 
that  we  have  confounded  too  often  a  private  sobriety  of 
Hfe  with  political  respectability.  If  a  gentleman  walked 
betimes  in  the  Park,  with  his  seven  children  and  a^very 
ugly  wife,  the  regularity  of  such  conduct  stamped  him  as  an 
unexceptionable  politician.  Your  Excellency  remembers 
Lord  Mediocre  So-so — he  was  a  cabinet  minister.  He 
ordained  a  vast  number  of  taxes,  and  never  passed  one 
popular  law ;  but  then  he  was  very  domestic,  and  the 
same  coldness  of  constitution  that  denied  him  genius,  pre-« 
served  him  from  vice.  Ae  was  a  most  pernicious  states-^ 
man ;  but  he  bore  the  highest  of  characters.  His  very 
frigidity  made  him  considered  a  *'  safe  politician  ;  "  for  we 
often  seem  to  imagine  that  the  property  of  the  mind 
resembles  the  property  of  sea  water,  and  loses  all  its  dele- 
terious particles  when  once  it  is  fairly  frozen. 

Sometimes  in  those  visions  of  public  virtue,  which 
your  Excellency  knows  all  men  now  and  then  conceive — 
in  their  closet,  I  have  fancied  that  public  character 
should  be  proportioned  only  to  public  benefits ;  that  the 
statesman  should  be  weighed  in  a  balance,  where  the  laws 
he  has  assisted  to  frame  should  be  thrown  into  the  opposite 
scale ;  and  that  the  light  of  his  private  amiabilities  should^ 
Instead  of  casting  into  shade  his  public  character,  be  lost 
to  the  general  eye  in  the  wide  blaze  of  universal  utility. 

At  present,  or  at  least  until  very  lately,   , 

Whene'er  of  statesman  we  complain, 
They  crj, '  why  raise  this  vulgar  strife  so  1 

Tis  true,  that  tax  too  hard  may  strain  ;        ' 
But  then his  Lordship  lores  his  wife  so  ! 

That  law,  indeed,  may  gall  ye  rather ; 

But  then-^his  Lordship's  such  a  father ! ' 

I  have  observed,  in  a  former  chapter,  that  the  undue 
regard  for  wealth  produces  a  false  moral  standard;  that 

beings—  a  creature  that  has  fattened  upon  the  agonies  of  the  Public-.^* 
his  yery  loyalty,  once  his  virtu  e,  now  his  vice— .and  his  attachment  to 
Church  and  State,  formerly  the  proof  of  bis  religion-,  now  merely  the 
evidence  that  he  has  some  corrupt  object  to  further  by  the  alliance. 
JV.B.   Written  ju$t  after  the  Rs/(frm'4fUL    The  tide  hoM  turned  again. 
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respectability  is  the  favourite  word  of  eulogium  with  its,  as 
virtue  was  with  the  ancients ;  and  that  a  man  may  be 
respectable,  without  being  entitled  from  his  virtues  to 
respect  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  regard  for  character 
may  often  be  nothing  but  the  regard  of  popular  prejudices; 
and  that,  though  a  virtue  in  itself,  it  may  neither  be 
directed  to,  nor  productive  of,  virtues  in  others.  Still  thia 
characteristic  is  a  great  and  noble  superstructure  to  build 
upon : — it  is  those  nations  who  are  indifferent  to  moral 
distinctions  of  whom  Improvement  may  despair.  A  people 
who  respect  what  they  consider  good,  sooner  or  later  dis- 
cover in  what  good  really  consists.  Indifference  to  moral 
character  is  a  vice ;  a  misunderstanding  of  its  true  com- 
ponents is  but  an  error.  Fortunately,' the  attention  of  our 
countrymen  is  now  turned  towards  themselves;  the  spirit 
of  self-exsLmination  is  aroused ;  they  laugh  at  the  hyper- 
bolical egotisms  in  which  they  formerly  indulged  ;  they 
do  not  take  their  opinions  of  their  own  excellence  from 
ballad-singers,  any  more  than  their  sentiments  on  the 
goodness  of  their  Constitution  from  the  commonplaces  of 
Tories.  "  Impostors,"  said  the  acute  Shaftesbury,  "  natu- 
rally speak  the  best  of  human  nature,  that  they  may  the 
more  easily  abuse  it."  The  Imperial  Tyrant  of  the  Roman 
Senate  always  talked  of  the  virtues  of  the  senators. 

But  men  now  think  for  themselves.  That  blind  sub- 
mission to  teachers,  which  belongs  to  the  youth  of  Opinion, 
is  substituted  for  bold  examination  in  its  maturity;  and 
the  task  of  the  latter  period  is  too  often  to  unlearn  the 
prejudices  acquired  in  the  former.  When  men  begin  to 
think  for  themselves,  they  will  soon  purify  in  the  process 
of  thought  the  errors  they  imbibed  from  others.  To  the 
boldness  of  the  once  abused  and  persecuted  Paulicians,  in 
judging  themselves  of  the  Gospel,  we  owe  that  spirit 
which,  though  it  suffered  with  Huss  and  Wickliffe,  tri- 
umphed with  Zuinglius  and  Luther.  The  scanty  congre- 
gations of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  were  characterised  by 
the  desire  to  think  fVeely — they  have  been  the  unac- 
knowledged authors  of  this  very  era^  when  men  begin  to 
think  rightly.  The  agitation  of  Thought  is  the  beginning 
of  Truth. 
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If  the  effect  of  our  regard  for  character  has  been  a  little 
overrated,  so  1  apprehend  that  the  diplomatist  of  a  hun- 
dred cabinets  must  sometimes  have  smiled  at  the  exagge- 
rated estimate  which  we  form  of  our  Common  Sense.  It 
is  that  property  upon  which  we  the  most  value  ourselves ; 
and  every  statesman,  whether  he  propose  to  pass  a  bill  for 
English  reform,  or  for  Irish  coercion,  always  trusts  the 
consequences  ^'  to  the  known  good  sense  of  the  British  com- 
munity." Let  us  put  on  our  spectacles,  and  examine  this 
attribute. 

The  *^  common  sense'*  of  the  ancient  stoics  was  the 
sense  of  the  common  interest;  the  common  sense  of  the 
modern  schools  is  the  sense  of  ones  own  !  All  .traders  are 
very  much  alive  to  this  peculiar  faculty  —  the  Dutch,  the 
Americans,  as  well  as  the  English  :  it  is,  indeed,  an  inevit- 
able consequence  of  the  habit  of  making  bargains ;  but,  I 
think,  on  inquiry,  we  shall  see  that  it  belongs  not  so  much 
to  the  whole  nation  as  to  the  trading  part  of  it. 

That  common  sense,  the  practice  of  which  is  a  sober 
and  provident  conduct,  is,  I  fear,  only  visible  amongst  our 
middle  classes  in  their  domestic  relations.  It  is  possessed 
neither  by  the  aristocracy  nor  the  poor  ;  least  of  all  in 
foreign  relations  has  it  hitherto  been  our  characteristic. 

Like  the  nobility  of  other  civilised  countries,  our 
own  are  more  remarkable  for  an  extravagant  reckless- 
ness of  money,  for  an  impatient  ardour  for  frivolities, 
for  a  headlong  passion  for  the  caprices,  the  debaucheries, 
the  absurdities  of  the  day,  than  for  any  of  those  prudent 
and  considerate  virtues  which  are  the  offspring  of  common 
sense.  How  few  estates  that  are  not  deeply  mortgaged  I 
The  Jews  and  the  merchants  have  their  grasp  on  more 
than  three  parts  of  the  property  of  the  peerage.  Does  this 
look  like  common  sense  ?  But  these  excesses  have  been 
carried  to  a  greater  height  with  our  aristocracy  than  with 
any  other,  partly  because  of  their  larger  command  of 
wealth,  principally  because  they,  being  brought,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  under  the  control  of  feshion,  have  not, 
like  the  ancient  sieurs  of  France,  or  the  great  names  of 
Gennany,  drawn  sufficient  consequence  froon  their  own 
birth  to  require  no  further  distinctions.    Our  nobles  have 
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had  ambition,  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  they 
have  been  accordingly  accustomed  to  vie  with  each  other 
in  those  singular  phantasies  of  daring  vulgarity  with  which 
a  head  without  culture  amuses  an  idleness  without  dignity. 
Hence,  while  we  have  boasted  of  our  common*  sense,  w6 
have  sent  our  young  noblemen  over  the  world  to  keep  up 
that  enviable  reputation  by  the  most  elaborate  eccentri- 
cities ;  and,  valuing  ourselves  on  our  prudence,  we  have 
only  been  known  to  the  Continent  by  our  extravagance. 
Nor  is  this  all :  those  who  might  have  been  pardonable  as 
stray  specimens  of  erratic  imbecility,  we  have  formally 
enrolled  as  the  diplomatib  representatives  of  the  nation  : — 
the  oligarchical  system  of  choosing  all  men  to  high  office, 
not  according  to  their  fitness  for  the  place,  but  according 
to  their  connexion  with  the  party  uppermost,  has  often 
made  our  very  ambassadors  frequently  seem  the  delegates 
from  our  maisons  desfous. 

If  in  society,  if  abroad,  if  in  our  diplomatic  relations, 
our  common  sense,  our  exquisite  shrewdness,  our  sterling 
solidity,  are  not  visibly  represented  by  our  aristocracy^ 
they  are  still  less  represented  by  them  in  our  political 
relations.  If  we  look  to  the  progress  of  the  Reform-bill 
through  the  Lords,  we  shall  see  the  most  lamentable  want 
«f  discretion,  the  most  singular  absence  of  common  sense. 
The  peers  did  not  think  the  Reform-bill  necessary ;  ac- 
cordingly, they  rejected  it.  Sensible  men  never  do  a  bold 
thing  without  being  prepared  for  its  consequences.  Were 
the  peers  prepared  ?  No  I  —  they  expressed  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  Lord  Grey's  going  out  of  office,  afler  his 
declaring  repeatedly  that  he  would  do  so  if  they  rejected 
his  proposition :  and  the  greatest  consternation  at  the  reso- 
lution of  the  people  to  get  the  Bill,  after  their  expressing 
that  resolution  uninterruptedly  for  nearly  two  years. 
Taken  by  surprise,  they  therefore  received  the  Bill  again, 
and,  after  refusing  to  conciliate  the  people,  voluntarily 
placed  themselves  in  the  condition  of  being  beat  by  the 
people.  Sensible  men  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The 
peers  put  themselves  in  the  condition  of  granting  the 
necessity,  and  losing  all  virtue  in  the  grant.  They  paraded 
their  weakness  up  and  down — placed  it  in  the  most  osten- 
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tatious  situation,  and,  with  all  the  evils  of  concession,  in- 
sisted on  uniting  all  the  odinm  of  resistance.  This  might 
l?e  very  fine,  but  your  Excellency  need  not  think  twice  to 
allow  that  it  was  not  very  sensible. 

Let  us  now  look  at  our  Poor.  Where  is  their  common 
sense  ?  Alas  I  what  imprudence  I  —  Early  marriages ; 
many  children  ;  poor-rates  ;  and  the  workhouse  —  see  the 
history  of  the  agricultural  labourers  I  Of  them,  indeed,  it 
may  be  said,  in  those  words  in  which  an  eastern  writer 
asserts  that  the  chronicle  of  the  whole  Human  Race  is 
found  —  "  They  are  born ;  they  are  wretched  ;  they  die." 
In  no  foreign  country,  even  of  far  less  civilisation  than 
England,  is  there  the  same  improvidence.  In  France, 
where  there  is  a  much  greater  inclination  to  pleasure, 
there  is  yet  a  much  more  vigorous  disposition  to  save.  The 
French  peasants  never  incur  the  wichedy  because  voluntary, 
calamity  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  whom  they 
cannot  feed ;  the  youngest  a  new  robber  of  the  pittance  of 
the  eldest ;  brother  the  worst  foe  to  brother,  and  each 
addition  to  the  natural  ties  bringing  nearer  and  more  near 
the  short  and  ghastly  interval  between  Penury  and  Famine, 
Despair  and  Crime :  nor  do  they — no,  nor  the  peasants  of 
Spain,  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  Holland — squander  in  the 
selfish  vices  of  an  hour  the  produce  of  a  week's  toil.  The 
Continental  peasant  is  not  selfish  in  his  pleasure ;  he  shares 
his  holy  day  with  his  family,  and,  not  being  selfish,  he  is  not 
improvident :  his  family  make  him  prudent  —  the  same 
cause  often  makes  the  Englishman  desperate. 

In  an  account  of  Manchester,  lately  published,  what  a 
picture  of  the  improvidence  of  the  working  classes  I 

*<  Instructed  in  the  fatal  secret  of  subi^i&ting  on  what  is 
barely  necessary  to  life  —  yielding  partly  to  necessity,  and 
partly  to  example  —  the  labouring  classes  have  ceased  to 
entertain  a  laudable  pride  in  furnishing  their  houses,  and 
in  multiplying  the  decent  comforts  which  minister  to  happi- 
ness. What  is  superfluous  to  the  mere  exigencies  of  na* 
ture,  is  too  often  expended  at  the  tavern;  and  for  the 
provision  of  old  age  and  infirmity,  they  too  frequently 
trust  either  to  charity,  to  the  support  of  their  children,  or 
to  the  protection  of  the  poor-laws." 
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<'  The  artisan  too  seldom  possesses  sufficient  moral 
dignity  or  intellectual  or  organic  strength  to  resist  the 
deductions  of  appetite.  His  wife  and  children,  subjected 
to  the  same  process,  have  little  power  to  cheer  his  remaining 
moments  of  leisure.  Domestic  economy  is  neglected,  do- 
mestic comforts  are  too  frequently  unknown.  A  meal  of 
coarse  food  is  hastily  prepared,  and  devoured  with  preci- 
pitation. Home  has  little  other  relation  to  him  than  that 
of  shelter — few  pleasures  are  there — it  chiefly  presents  to 
him  a  scene  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which  he  is  glad 
to  escape.  His  house  is  ill  furnished,  uncleanly,  often  ill 
ventilated  —  perhaps  damp;  his  food,  from^want  of  fore- 
thought and  domestic  economy,  is  meagre  and  innutritions ; 
he  generally  becomes  debilitated  and  hypochondriacal, 
Qiid,  unless  supported  by  principle,  falls  the  victim  of  dissi- 
pation.'* 


"  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  these 
establishments  (gin-shops,  &c.)  on  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  people,  from  the  following  statement ;  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Braidley,  the  boroughreeve  of  Man-. 
Chester.  He  observed  the  number  of  persons  entering  a 
gin-shop  in  five  minutes,  during  eight  successive  Satur- 
day evenings,  and  at  various  periods  from  seven  o'clock 
until  ten.  The  average  result  was,  112  men  and  163 
women,  or  275  in  forty  minutes,  which  is  eqtuil  to  412  per 
Jiour**  * 

Whenever  a  class  of  the  people  are  inclined  to  habitual 
inebriety,  it  is  evidently  absurd  to  attribute  to  that  class 
the  characteristic  of  the  clear  and  unclouded  faculty 
which  we  call  common  sense.  It  may  be  enough,  there- 
fore, of  proof,  that  the  English  poor  are  not  distinguished 
above  their  equals  on  the  Continent  for  their  dkim  to 

*  Kay's  Maiich«<ter.-.6at  it  would  be  worth  inquiring  how  many 
of  the  4112  that  came  one  hour  w^re  to  be  found  in  the  412  that  came 
the  next. 
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common  sense,  to  point  to  the  iiotorions  fact,  that  they  are 
so  distinguished  for  their  addiction  to  inebriety. 

But  if  this  faculty  does  not  characterise  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  society,  it  certainly  characterises  the  medium  ? 
Granted :  —  but,  even  here,  I  suspect  our  interested  pane- 
gyrists have  been  "praising  us  that  they  might  the  more 
easily  impose."  In  fact,  what  they  meant  by  common 
sense  was,  our  general  indifference  to  political  theories; 
our  quiet  and  respectable  adherence  to  the  things  that  are. 
I  fear  in  the  eyes  of  these,  our  flatterers,  we  are  somewhat 
fallen  of  late.  But  yet  this  propensity  has  for  centuries 
assuredly  distinguished  us :  we  have  been  very  little  alive 
to  all  speculative  innovations  in  morals  and  in  politics. 
Those  Continental  writings  that  have  set  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  a  blaze,  have  never  been  widely^  popular  with  us. 
Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  have  been  received  with 
suspicion,  and  dismissed  without  examination :  they  were 
regarded  as  innovators,  and  that  was  enough  to  revolt 

"  Our  sober  certainty  of  waking  bhss.'' 

Even  Paine,  the  most  plausible  and  attractive  of  all 
popular  theorists,  was  scarcely  known  to  any  classes  but 
the  lowest,  at  the  moment  when  the  government  suddenly 
thought  ^t  to  toss  him  into  celebrity  on  the  horns  of  a  pro- 
secution. Godwin,  Harrington,  Sydney,  how  little  we 
know  of  their  writings!  A  political  speculator  presents 
nothing  interesting  to  us,  unless  we  behead  him:  even 
then  he  travels  down  to  posterity  merely  on  the  festive 
brevity  of  a  toast.  We  would  fight  for  the  cause  for  which 
Sydney  bled  on  the.  scaffold,  but  we  would  not,  for  the  life 
and  soul  of  us,  read  a  single  chapter  of  the  book  in  which 
he  informs  us  what  the  cause  was.  Through  a  long  life 
the  great  Bentham  struggled  against  the  neglect  of  the 
British  public  —  in  vain  he  was  consulted  by  foreign  states 
—  in  vain  he  was  extolled  by  philosophers,  and  pillaged  by 
lawyers.  He  was  an  innovator,  who  wrote  against  received 
customs  of  thinking,  and  that  was  sufficient  to  prevent  his 
being  read.  Even  now,  when  so  many  quote  his  name  as 
if  they  had  his  works  by  heart,  how  few  have  ever  opened 
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them  I  The  limited  sale  of  the  wittiest  of  all  his  books  is 
a  melancholy  proof  of  our  indifference  to  theories  •  and 
the  "  Popular  Fallacies"  is  an  evidence  of  the  unpopularity 
of  truths. 

The  Indifference  to  theory  is  certainly  a  proof  of  what 
is  ordinarily  termed  common  sense ;  but  it  obviously  has 
its  disadvantages.  It  is  customary  for  writers  of  a  certain 
school  to  say  that  all  truths  ought  to  make  their  way  slowly: 
this  is  praising  mankind  for  their  greatest  fault,  and  ele- 
vating apathy  into  virtue.  Hence,  in  this  country,  that 
absurd  deference  to  what  is  called  "practical  men;"  that 
is  to  say,  men  who,  belonging  to  some  particular  calling, 
are  imbued  with  all  the  narrow  views  and  selfish  interests 
that  belong  to  it.  If  you  want  a  reform  on  the  stage,  you 
would  be  told  that  the  best  performers  are  the  most  prac- 
tical men — they  all  have  an  interest  in  the  monopoly  they 
enjoy  ;  poor  Kean,  accordingly,  said  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  heard  the  voice,  and  saw 
the  play  of  countenance,  as  well  at  the  back  of  the  centre 
boxes  at  Covent  Garden  as  in  the  side  boxes  of  the  Hay- 
market.  Mr.  Kean's  answer  is  the  type  of  most  answers, 
on  whatsoever  point,  that  you  extort  from  practical  men  in 
opposition  to  thinking  men  ;  they  reason  according  to 
their  interests :  practical  men  are  prejudiced  men ;  usually 
knowing  the  details  of  their  own  business  well,  they  are 
astonished  at  the  presumption  of  men  who  think  to  improve 
the  principle.  These  are  like  the  writing-master  who 
would  not  believe  Newton  was  a  great  mathematician  — 
^*  He  ! — pooh  ! — he  is  an  hour  over  a  sum  in  the  Rule  of 
Three  I"  This  unbeliever  was  a  practical  man,  who  could 
not  understand  the  theory  that  mastered  worlds  and  hesi- 
tated over  the  multiplication  table. 

The  Emperor  Julian,  whose  mind  was  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  notions  of  the  present  age  in  all  things  but  his  levity 
in  religion,  and  his  solemnity  in  slovenliness,  says  very  well 
upon  this  head,  "  That  a  man  who  derives  experience  from 
his  own  habits,  rather  than  the  principles  of  some  great 
theory,  is  like  an  empiric,  who,  by  practice,  may  cure  one 
or  two  diseases  with  which  he  is  familiar,  but  having  do 
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system,  or  theory  of  art,  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  all 
the  innumerable  complaints  which  have  not  fallen  under 
his  personal  observation." 

The  practical  man  is  one  who  should  give  you  all  his 
facts,  and  never  reason  upon  them  ;  unfortunately  the 
English  take  his  reasonings  even  more  willingly  than  his 
facts,  and  thus,  according  to  Julian,  under  the  notion  of 
avoiding  quackery,  they  have,  in  their  legislative  changes, 
been  peculiarly  the  victim  of  quacks.* 

I  think  we  shall  discover  a  principal  cause  of  our  indif- 
ference to  violent  political  speculation,  and  our  content 
with  "  the  ills  that  are," — which  qualities  are  termed  com- 
mon sense,  —  in  that  pecuniary  system  of  Credit,  which  is 
so  universally  carried  on  among  the  middle  classes  of  Eng- 
land. People  are  afraid  of  every  shock  of  opinion,  because 
it  is  a  shock  on  their  credit.  Quiet  times  are  good  for  all 
trade,  but  agitated  times  are  death  to  a  man  with  a  host  of 
alarmed  creditors.  This  makes  the  middle  class,  especially 
in  London,  a  solid  and  compact  body  against  such  changes 
as  seem  only  experiment ;  and  they  are  generally  pushed 
on  by  the  workipg  classes,  before  they  stir  much  them- 
selves in  the  question  of  even  necessary  reforms.  It  is 
from  the  fear  of  a  concussion  with  persons  without  pro- 
perty, that  people  with  property  hazard  voluntarily  a 
change. 

The  habits  of  a  commercial  life,  also,  drain  off  the 
enterprise  of  the  mind  by  the  speculations  which  belong 
to  commerce  ;  and  the  first  thing  a  trader  asks  himself  in  a 
change  is,  "  How  will  this  affect  my  returns  ? "  He  is 
therefore  always  zealous  for  a  reduction  of  taxes,  but  he  is 
not  very  eager  about  law  taxes,  unless  he  has  a  suit ;  — 
and  he  is  more  anxious  to  cut  down  the  pension  list  than 
to  ameliorate  the  criminal  code. 

The  great  legislative  good  of  admitting  the  poof  to  vote 

*  Those  were  practical  men  who  resisted  the  theory  of  Mr.  Ark. 
Wright's  machine,  under  pretence  of  throwing  the  poor  out  of  employ^^ 
ment ;  .^  those  were  practical  men  who,  being  wig-makers,  petitioned 
George  III .  to  cut  olf  his  hair  and  wear  a  peruke,  in  order  to  set  the 
iitishion  of  wigs.  Imagine  the  contemptuous  scorn  with  which  the 
honest  wig-makers  roust  have  regarded  a  theorist  opposed  to  wigs  ! 
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is  this :  It  is  from  the  poorer  classes  that  the  evils  and  the 
dangers  of  a  state  arise ;  their  crimes  are  our  punishments; 
therefore  it  is  well,  even  on  selfish  principles  of  govern- 
ment, that  they,  sensible  to  their  own  grievances,  should 
choose  those  who  will  work  for  their  redress.  As  they 
carry  an  election  in  a  populous  town,  so  they  force  their 
opinions  relating  to  their  own  condition  on  the  middle 
class,  and  the  middle  class  on  the  representative.  Thus 
the  same  vote  which  relieves  the  poor  protects  the  state, 
and  the  Reform  which  removes  abuses  prevents  the  Revo- 
lution that  avenges  them. 

The  favourite  accusation  with  foreigners  against  the 
English  is  their  cruelty,  and  the  crowd  round  a  gibbet  is 
the  supposed  proof  of  the  justice  of  the  charge.  It  is 
astonishing  how  few  men  deem  it  necessary  to  think  a 
little  when  they  are  writing  much.  The  English  are  by  no 
means  a  cruel  people,  and  their  avidity  to  see  an  execution 
is  no  evidence  whatsoever  against  them.  The  one  fact, 
that  while  our  laws  are  the  severest  in  the  world,  we  have 
not  for  centuries  been  able  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the 
severity,  and  our  administration  of  them^  has  been  singu- 
larly relaxed  and  gentle; — the  one  fact,  that  Public  Opinion 
has  snatched  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  Law,  and  that 
the  unaltered  barbarism  of  a  code  of  ages  has  not  sufficed 
to  harden  our  sympathies,  is  alone  a  sufficient  proof  that 
the  English  are  not  a  cruel,  but  a  mild  and  humane 
people.* 

In  his  Thoughts  upon  Secondary  Punishments  (p.  30), 
the  distinguished  Arbhbishop  of  Dublin  is  pleased  to  ex- 
press himself  with  severity  against  that  ^<  misplaced  com- 
passion "  for  offenders,  especially  juvenile  delinquents, 
which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  public.  This  remark  is 
shallow  and  inconsiderate ;  the  feeling  that  the  punishment 
is  disproportioned  to  the  offence  is,  generally,  the  cause  of 

*  Another  proof  of  this  fact  is  in  the  unwillingness  of  persons  to 
prosecute  when  they  consider  the  punishment  may  be  too  severe.  The 
clearness  of  a  prosecution,  to  be  sure,  goes  some  way  towards  this  for- 
bearance ;  but  in  civil  causes  we  readily  brave  expense  for  revenge :  it 
is  only  in  criminal  causes  that  we  shudder,  and  draw  back  from  the 
urging  of  the  passions. 
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the  public  sympathy  with  the  offender,  especially  if  young ; 
and  this  very  compassion,  misplaced,  as  Dr.  Whately  deems 
it,  is  a  proof  of  the  humanity  of  the  people.  In  elections, 
during  all  the  riot  and  excess  which  formerly  disgraced 
those  septennial  saturnalia,  when  men  were  heated  with 
drink,  passion,  and  party  animosities,  it  is  astonishing  how 
little  cruelty  or  outrage  mingled  with  the  uproar  and  blud- 
geon-fights which  were  considered  necessary  to  the  delibe- 
rate exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  on  one  of  the  most 
important  occasions  in  which  it  could  be  exerted.  In  no 
Continental  people  could  the  passions  have  been  so  inflamed 
and  instances  of  ferocity  so  miraculously  rare.  Our  armies 
advance  an  acknowledged  claim  to  the  same  character  for 
humanity,  which  has  so  unjustly  been  denied  to  our  people ; 
and  neither  the  French,  Prussian,  Spaniard,  nor  any  Euro- 
pean army,  can  compare  with  the  humanity  with  which  an 
English  soldiery  sack  a  town  and  traverse  a  country  :  our 
military  outrages  are  conducted  with  the  mildness  of  a 
Duval,  and  we  never  commit  rape,  arson,  or  murder,— 
unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary  f 

The  superficial  jest  against  our  partiality  to  a  news- 
paper tale  of  murder,  or  our  passion  for  the  spectacle  of  the 
gibbet,  proves  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it  asserts.  It  is 
the  tender  who  are  the  most  susceptible  to  the  excitation 
of  terror.  It  is  the  women  who  hang  with  the  deepest  in- 
terest over  a  tale  or  a  play  of  gloomy  and  tragic  interest. 
Robespierre  liked  only  stories  of  love.  Nero  was  partial 
to  the  mildest  airs  of  music.  Ali  P^cha  abhorred  all  ac- 
counts of  atrocity.  The  treacherous  and  bloody  tribes  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  prefer  the  calm  strains  of  descriptive 
poetry,  even  to  those  of  victory  and  war.  If  you  observe 
a  ballad-vender  hawking  his  wares,  it  is  the  bloodiest  mur* 
ders  that  the  women  purchase.  It  is  exactly  from  our 
unacquaintance  with  crime,  viz.  from  the  restless  and  mys- 
terious curiosity  it  excites,  that  we  feel  a  dread  pleasure  in 
marvelling  at  its  details.  This  principle  will  suffice  to 
prove  that  the  avidity  with  which  we  purchase  accounts  of 
atrocity  is  the  reverse  of  a  proof  of  our  own  cruelty  of  dis- 
position, and  retorts  upon  the  heads  of  our  shallow  assail- 
ants.   What  is  true  in  books  is  true  in  sights ;  what  is  true 
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on  the  mimic  stage  is  true  on  the  real ;  and  if  that  which 
I  have  just  said  be  a  legitimate  vindication  of  our  love  for 
narratives  of  terror,  it  is  also  a  vindication  of  our  tendency 
to  crowd  round  an  execution.  But  as  regards  the  last,  I 
believe  that  the  vulgar  of  all  nations  would  be  equally  dis- 
posed to  gaze  at  that  dread  solemnisation  of  death,  ever  an 
event  so  fraught  with  dari^  interest  to  the  race  that  is  born 
to  die,  if  among  all  natfons  the  gloomy  ceremonial  were  as 
public  as  it  is  with  us,  and  the  criminal  were  rendered  as 
notorious  by  the  comments  of  journals,  and'  the  minute 
details  of  the  session-court  and  the  prison-house. 

Another  absurd  and  ancient  accusation  against  us  ought, 
•by  this  time,  to  be  known  by  our  accusers,  the  French,  to 
be  unfounded  on  fact,  viz.  our  unequalled  propensity  to 
suicide.  That  offence  is  far  more  frequent  among  the 
French  themselves  than  it  is  with  us.  In  the  year  1816 
the  number  of  suicides  conmiitted  in  London  amounted  to 
seventy-two ;  in  the  same  year,  at  Paris,  they  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-eight ;  the  population  of  Paris 
being  some  400,000  less  than  that  of  London  !*  But 
suicides,  if  not  unequalled  in  number  by  those  of  other 
countries,  are  indeed  frequent  with  us ;  and  so  they  always 
will  be  in  countries  where  men  can  be  reduced  in  a  day 
from  affluence  to  beggary.  The  loss  of  fortune  is  the 
general  cause  of  the  voluntary  loss  of  life.  Wounded 
pride, — disappointment, — the  schemes  of  an  existence  laid 
in  the  dust,  —  the  insulting  pity  of  friends,  —  the  humbled 
despair  of  all  our  dearest  connexions,  for  whom,  perhaps,  we 
toiled  and  wrought, — the  height  from  which  we  have  fallen, 
—  the  impossibility  of  regaining  what  we  have  lost, — ^^the 
searching  curiosity  of  the  public,  —  the  petty  annoyance 
added  to  the  great  woe,  —  all  rushing  upon  a  man's  mind 
in  the  sudden  convulsion  and  turbulence  of  its  elements, 
what  wonder  that  he  welcomes  the  only  escape  from  the 
abyss  into  which  he  has  been  hurled  I 

If  the  Spaniards  raroly  commit  suicide,  it  is  because 
they,  neither  a  commercial  nor  gambling  people,  are  not 

*  Not  taking  into  account  tbe  number  of  those  unfortunates  exposed 
at  the  Morgue,  one  half  of  whom  at  least  were  probably  suicides.  At 
present  the  proportion  is  infinitely  more  in  our  favour. 
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subject  to  such  reverses.  With  the  French  it  is  mostly  the 
hazard  of  dice,  with  the  English  the  chances  of  trade,  that 
are  the  causes  of  this  melancholj^  crime  ; — melancholy  I  for 
it  really  deserves  that  epithet  with  us.  We  do  not  set 
about  it  with  the  mirthful  gusto  which  characterises  the 
felo  de  se  in  your  Excellency's  native  land.  We  have  not  yet, 
among  our  numerous  clubs,  instituted  a  club  of  suicides, 
all  sworn  to  be  the  happiest  dogs  possible,  and  not  to  out- 
live the  year  I  These  gentlemen  ask  you  to  see  them  "  go 
off" — as  if  Death,  were  a  place  in  the  malle  poste,  "  Will 
you  dine  with  me  to-morrow,  my  dear  Dubois  ?  " 

"  With  the  greatest  pleasure ;  —  yet  now  I  think  of  it; 
I  am  particularly  engaged  to  shoot  myself:  I  am  really 
au  d^sespoir  !  —  But  one  can't  get  off  swih  an  engagement, 
you  know." 

^^  I  would  not  ask  such  a  thing,  my  dear  fellow.  Adieu  I 
— By  the  way,  if  you  should  ever  come  hack  to  Paris 
again,  I  have  changed  my  lodgings.     Au  plaisir!*^ 

Exeunt  the  two  friends ;  the  one  twirling  his  mous* 
taches,  the  other  humming  an  opera  tune.* 

This  gaiety  of  suicidalism  is  not  the  death  a  la  mode 
with  us ;  neither  are  we  so  sentimental  in  these  delicate 
matters  as  our  neighbours  over  the  water.  We  do  not 
shoot  each  other  by  way  of  being  romantic.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  forced  to  "  part  company,"  do  not  betake 
themselves  "  to  a  retired  spot,"  and  tempt  the  dread 
unknown  by  a  brace  of  pistols,  tied  up  with  cherry- 
coloured  ribands. 

In  a  word,  when  we  shoot  ourselves,  we  consider  it  no 
joke  ;  we  come  to  the  resolution  in  sober  sadness  ;  we  have 
no  inherent  predilection  for  the  act ;  no  "  hereditary  im- 
perfection in  the  nervous  juices"  (as  Montesquieu,  with 
all  the  impudence  of  a  philosopher,  has  gravely  asserted) 

*  A  writer  in  the  Journal  des  D^bats  is  particularly  offended  with 
this  passage,  and  declares  gravely  that  such  a  conversation  never  took 
place.  I  do  not  doubt  it  —  If  the  said  critic  will  sit  to  me  for  his 
picture,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  add  him  to  my  gallery  of  sketches, 
under  the  head  of  "  The  man  who  cannot  take  a  joke."  Such  a  man 
seldom  sees  truth  —  he  is  too  dull  for  it  A  matter-of-fact  person  is 
the  last  to  comprehend  all  the  matter  of'facts. 
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forcing  us  on  to  the  ^^funts^  amnis^* — the  gates  oat  of 
this  world  into  the  next.  No  people  destroy  themselves 
with  a  less  lively  inclination  ;  and,  so  generally  are  sudden 
reverses  of  fortune  the  propellers  to  the  deed,,  that  with  us 
not  one  suicide  in  ten  would  cease  to  live,  if  it  were  n6t 
that  he  has  nothing  to  live  upon.  In  fact,  he  does  not 
relinquish  life — life  relinquishes  him. 

But  if  it  be  true,  then,  that  we  are  so  far  from  being  a 
suicidal  people,  that  the  French  have,  by  strict  calculatiolis, 
been  computed  to  kill  their ^ve  to  our  one;  if  among  no 
commercial  people  has  the  crime  of  suicide,  perhaps,  been 
not  only  less  frequent,  but  committed  with  less  levity, — 
the  abhorrent  o£^pring  of  the  most  intolerable  reverses ; 
— if  this  be  true,  what  becomes  of  all  those  admirable 
books,  witty  and  profound,  which  your  Excellency's 
fellow-countrymen  have  written  about  our  acknowledged 
propensity  to  ropes  and  razors,  our  inclination  to  kill 
ourselves,  from  the  slightest  causes,  and  out  of  a  principle 
of  ennui  f  What  becomes  of  the  ingenious  systems  that 
have  been^  built  upon  that  "  fact ; "  enlivened  by  the  gaiety 
of  Voltaire;  rendered  touching  by  the  sentimentality  of 
De  Stael — one  writer  accounting  for  it  one  way,  one 
another ;  but  all  sure  to  account  for  what  they  had  for- 
gotten to  prove?  Your  Excellency  may  perceive,  by 
their  theories,  which  I  think  I  have  now  for  ever  demo- 
lished, how  necessary  it  is  for  an  Englishman  sometimes  to 
write  about  England.  I  say,  their  theories  I  have  for 
ever  demolished ;  yet,  Heaven  knows  if  I  have  — there  is 
a  wonderful  vigour  of  constitution  in  a  popular  fallacy. 
When  the  world  has  once  got  hold  of  a  lie,  it  is  astonishing 
how  hard  it  is  to  get  it  out  of  the  world.  You  beat  it 
about  the  head,  till  it  seems  to  have  given  up  the  ghost  ^ 
and,  lo  I  the  next  day  it  is  as  healthy  as  ever.  The  best 
example  of  the  vitality  of  a  fine  saying,  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  fallacy,  is  in  the  ever-hackneyed  piece 
of  nonsense  attributed  to  Archimedes;  viz.  **  that  he 
could  move  the  earth,  if  he  had  any  place  at  a  distance 
from  it  to  fix  a  prop  for  his  lever."  Your  Excellency 
knows  that  this  is  one  of  the  standard  allusions,  one  of  the 
necessary  stock  in  trade  for  all  orators,  poets^  and  news- 
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paper  writers ;  and  persons,  whenever  they  meet  with  it, 
take  Archimedes  for  an  extraordinary  great  man,  and  cry^ 
"  Lord,  how  wonderful  1" — Now,  ijf  Archimedes  had 
found  his  place,  his  prop,  and  his  lever,  and  if  he 
.could  have  moved  with  the  swiftness  of  a  cannon-ball 
480  miles  every  hour,  it  would  have  taken  him  just 
44,963,540,000,000  years  to  have  raised  the  earth  one 
inch  I  *  And  jet  people  will  go  on  quoting  absurdity  as 
gospel;  wondering  at  the  wisdom  of  Archimedes,  and 
accounting  for  the  unparalleled  suicidalism  of  the  English, 
till  we  grow  tired  of  contradiction ;  for,  when  you  cannot 
convince  the  Squire  Thornhills  of  the  world,  you  must 
incur  the  mortification  of  Moses,  and  be  contented  to  let 
them  out-talk  you. 

I  think,  however,  that  I  need  take  no  pains  to  prove 
the  next  characteristic  of  the  English  people, — a  charac- 
teristic that  I  shall  but  just  touch  upon ;  viz.  their 
wonderful  Spirit  of  Industry.  This  has  been  the  saving 
principle  of  the  nation,  counteracting  the  errors  of  our 
laws,  and  the  imperfections  of  our  constitution.  We  have 
been  a  great  people,  because  we  have  been  always  active 
— and  a  moral  people,  because  we  have  not  left  ourselves 
time  to  be  vicious.  Industry  is,  in  a  word,  the  distin- 
guishing quality  of  our  nation,  the  pervading  genius  of 
our  riches,  our  grandeur,  and  our  power  I 

Every  great  people  has  its  main  principle  of 
greatness,  some  one  quality,  the  developing  and  tracing, 
and  feeding  and  watching  of  which,  has  made  it  great. 
Your  Excellency  remembers  how  finely  Montesquieu  has 
proved  this  important  truth,  in  the  Grandeur  et  Decadence 
des  Remains.  With  France,  that  principle  is  the  love  of 
glory ;  with  America,  it  is  the  love  of  liberty ;  with 
England,  it  is  the  love  of  action; — the  safest  and  most 
comprehensive  principle  of  the  three ;  for  it  gains  glory 
without  seeking  it  too  madly,  and  it  requires  liberty,  in 
order  to  exist. 

Now,  I  think  that  your  Excellency  (than  whom,  if  no 

•  Ferguson,  Critics  have  said,  "  What  a  fine  idea  of  Archimedes !" 
hut  bow  much  finer  is  the  fact  that  refutes  it.  One  of  the  sublimest 
thiii|;8  in  the  world  is  plain  truth ! 
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man  sees  more  the  folly  in  a  statesman  of  over-refining,  no 
man  also,  I  apprehend,  sees  more  clearly  the  necessity  of 
his  piercing  beyond  the  surface,  and  seizing  from  the  con- 
fused History  of  the  Past,  some  one  broad,  though  meta- 
physical principle,  by  which  to  guide  and  work  out  his 
policy) — I  think,  I  say,  that  your  Excellency  will  per- 
ceive, that  when  we  have  once  discovered  the  national 
quality  which  has  chiefly  made  a  nation  great,  we  cannot 
too  warmly  foster,  and  too  largely  encourage  it ;  we  should 
break  down  all  barriers  that  oppose  it ;  foresee,  and  be- 
times destroy,  all  principles  that  are  likely  to  check  or 
prevent  it.  It  is  the  Vestal  Fire  which  daily  and  nightly 
we  must  keep  alive ;  and  we  should  consider  all  our  pros- 
perity to  be  coupled  with  its  existence.  Thus,  then,  if 
industry  be  the  principle  of  our  power,  we  cannot  too 
zealously  guard  it  from  all  obstacle,  or  too  extensively 
widen  the  sphere  for  its  exertions ;  a  truth  which  our 
statesmen  have,  to  be  sure,  diligently  cultivated,  by  poor- 
laws,  that  encourage  idleness  ;  and  bounties,  prohibitions, 
and  monopolies,  that  cut  away  the  sinews  of  action. 

From  this  it  would  seem,  that  a  policy  that  would  be  bad 
with  other  countries,  has  been  pre-eminently  bad  with  us. 

The  last  time  Micromegas  paid  us  a  visit  he  was  struck 
by  a  singular  spectacle.  He  saw  an  enormous  giant  laid 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
orchard  laden  with  fruit ;  chains  were  on  his  limbs,  and 
weights  upon  his  breast.  The  giant  kicked  most  lustily 
against  these  restraints,  and  his  struggles  so  convulsed  the 
ground,  that  every  now  and  then  they  shook  plenty  of 
fruit  from  the  neighbouring  trees ;  the  natives  stood  round, 
and  seized  the  fruit  as  it  fell.  Nevertheless,  there  was 
far  from  being  enough  for  the  whole  crowd,  and  the  more 
hungry  amongst  them  growled  very  audibly  at  the  more 
fortunate  and  better  fed.  The  compassionate  Micromegas 
approached  the  throng — *^  And  who  art  thou,  most  unhappy 
giant  ?  "  he  asked. 

<<  Alas  I "  said  the  giant,  ''  my  name  is  Industry,  and  I 
am  the  parent  of  these  ungrateful  children,  who  have  tied 
me  down,  in  order  that  my  struggles  to  get  free  may  shake 
a  few  fruits  to  the  ground." 
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"  Bless  me,"  said  Micromegas,  **  what  a  singular 
device  I — But  do  you  not  see,  my  good  friends,"  turning  to 
the  crowd,  "  that  your  father,  if  he  were  free  from  these, 
shackles,  could  reach  with  his  mighty  arms  the  boughs  of 
the  trees,  and  give  you  as  much  fruit  as  you  wanted? 
Take  this  chain,  for  instance,  from  one  arm,  and  try." 

"  That  chain  I "  shouted  some  hundreds  of  the  crowd  ; 
"  impious  wretch!  — it  is  Tithes  ! " 

*'  Well  then,  those  cords." 

" Idiot  1 — those  cords  are  Bounties;  we  should  be 
undone  if  they  were  destroyed." 

At  this  instant  up  came  a  whole  gang  of  elderly  ladies, 
with  a  huge  bowl  of  opium,  which  they  began  thrusting 
down  the  throat  of  the  miserable  giant. 

"  And  what  the  devil  is  that  for  ?  "  said  Micromegas. 

"  We  don't  like  to  see  our  good  father  make  such 
violent  struggles,"  replied  the  pious  matrons;  "  we  are 
giving  him  opium  to  lie  still." 

.^'  But  that  is  a  drug  to  induce  him  to  shake  down  no 
fruit,  and  then  you  would  be  starved  —  spare  him  the 
opium  at  least." 

^'  Barbarous  monster ! "  cried  the  ladies  with  horror, 
"  would  you  do  away  with  the  Poor-laws  ?  " 

"  My  children,"  said  the  poor  giant,  well-nigh  at  his 
last  gasp,  /'  I  have  done  my  best  to  maintain  you  all ; 
there  is  food  enough  in  the  orchard  for  fifty  times  your 
number,  but  you  undo  yourselves  by  the  injustice  of 
crippling  your  father.  You  mean  well  by  me  —  you 
compassionate  my  struggles — but,  instead  of  giving  me 
liberty,  these  good  ladies  would^set  me  to  sleep.  Trust  to 
nature  and  common  sense,  and  we  shall  all  live  happily 
together :  and  if  these  orchards  ever  fail  you,  I  will  plant 
new." 

"  Nature  and  common  sense,  dear  father  I "  cried  the 
children;  "  oh,  beware  of  these  new-fangled  names — let  us 
trust  to  experience,  not  to  theory  and  speculation  I " 

Here  a  vast  rush  was  made  upon  those  eating  the 
fruit  they  had  got,  by  those  who  in  the  late  scrambles  had 
got  no  fruit  to  eat ;  and  Micromegas  made  away  as  fast  as 
he  could,  seeing  too  plainly,  that  if  the  giant  were  crippled 
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much  longer,  those  who  had  laid  by  the  most  fruit  would 
stand  some  chance  of  being  robbed  by  the  hunger  and 
jealousy  of  the  rest. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Courage  of  the  English — Description  of  English  Duelling — Valour 
of  the  English  Army — Question  of  Flogging  in  the  Army  dis- 
passionately considered — Its  Aholition,  to  he  safe,  must  he  coupled 
with  other  Reforms  in  the  Code. 

I  HAVE  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter  a  few  remarks  upon 
one  of  our  national  attributes,  viz.  Courage,  because  they 
will  naturally  involve  the  consideration  of  a  certain  ques- 
tion that  has  lately  attracted  much  attention  amongst  us, 
viz.  corporal  punishments  in  the  army.  Your  own  in- 
comparable La  Bruyere  has  remarked,  "  That  in  France  a 
soldier  is  brave  and  a  lawyer  is  learned ;  but  in  Rome," 
says  he,  "the  soldier  was  learned  and  the  lawyer  was 
brave — ^very  man  was  brave."  Now  I  think  that  with 
us  every  man  is  brave.  Courage  is  more  universally 
spread  through  the  raw  material  of  England  than  it  is 
among  that  of  any  other  people ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
manufacture  is  quite  so  highly  wrought  up  in  individual 
specimens  as  it  is  in  France.  I  think  that  an  English 
gentleman,  from  the  fear  of  a  duel  would  eat  his  words 
sooner  than  a  Frenchman.  You  see  a  proof  of  this  every 
day  in  our  newspaper  accounts  of  these  "  little  aflfairs." 
The  following  is  a  very  fsdr  specimen  of  a  duelling  cor- 
respondence. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  The  Times: 

**  Sir, — You  will  oblige  us  by  inserting  the  following 
account  of  the  late  affair  between  Mr.  Hum  and  Lord  Haw. 
"  Your  obedient  servants, 

Lionel  Varnish, 

p£TfiR  SmOOTHAWAY, 

Col.  of  the Regt. 
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^<  In  the  late  election  for  the  borough  of  Spoatit,  Mr* 
Hum»  being  the  candidate  on  the  Whig  side,  was  reported, 
in  the  Spoutit  and  Froth  Chronicle^  to  have  made  use  of 
the  following  expressions  relative  to  Lord  Haw,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  some  interest  in  the  borough :  — <As  for 
a  certain  noble  lord,  who  lives  not  very  fer  from  Haw 
Castle,  I  confess  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my 
contempt  for  his  unworthy  conduct  (great  applause);  — it 
is  mean,  base,  treacherous,  and  derogatory  in  the  highest 
degree,  for  any  nobleman  to  act  in  the  manner  that  noble* 
man  has  thought  proper  to  do.'  *' 

On  reading  this  extract,  purporting  to  be  from  a  speech 
by  Mr.  Hum,  Colonel  Smoothaway  was  deputed  to  wait 
on  that  gentleman  by  Lord  Haw.  Mr.  Hum  appointed 
Sir  Lionel  Varnish  to  meet  Colonel  Smoothaway  upon  the 
matter :  the  result  was  the  following  memorandum : 

"  In  applying  the  words  '  mean,  base,  treacherous,  and 
derogatory,'  to  Lord  Haw,  Mr.  Hum  did  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  lordship's  cha- 
racter, or  to  wound  his  feelings.  With  this  explanation. 
Colonel  Smoothaway  declares  on  the  part  of  Lord  Haw, 
that  Lord  H.  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

"  (Signed)  Lionel  Varnish. 

Peter  Smoothaway." 

But  this  epeapophogy,  or  word-swallowing,  is  only  on 
one  side  in  this  specimen  of  correspondence.  It  is  usually 
on  both  sides,  and  may  be  currently  supposed  to  run 
thus : 

'^  Mr.  Hum  having  declared,  that  in  calling  Lord 
Haw  '  a  rascal'  he  meant  nothing  personal  to  that  noble-* 
man.  Lord  Haw  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  offend  Mr.  Hum,  when  he  called  him  '  a 
rogue '  in  reply." 

Now  this  sort  of  shuffling  with  one's  honour,  as  your 
Excellency  very  well  knows,  is  never  practised  in  France; 
the  affront  once  given,  out  at  once  go  affronter  and 
affrontee:  they  fight  first,  and  retract  afterwards.  But 
the  difference  in  the  bilboa  appetite  of  the  gentry  of  the 
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two  natioDS  depends,  I  suspect,  rather  on  the  advantage 
the  French  possess  over  the  English  in  animal  spirits,  than 
in  real  courage.  With  your  countrymen,  duelling,  as  well 
as  suicide,  is  a  mere  jest  —  an  ebullition  of  mettlesome 
humour :  with  us,  it  is  an  affair  of  serious  will-making  and 
religious  scruples.  Your  courage  is  an  impulse;  ours 
must  be  made  a  principle.  When  once  our  blood  is  up,  it 
does  not  descend  in  the  thermometer  very  readily.  The 
easy  lubricity  with  which  our  gentlemen  glide  out  of  a 
duel  is  an  understood  thing  with  us,  and  neither  party 
considers  it  a  disgrace  to  the  other.  But  if  an  English- 
man has  an  affair  with  a  foreigner,  the  case  is  very  dif- 
ferent ;  he  is  much  more  tenacious  of  apology,  and  ready 
for  the  field.  A  countryman  of  mine  asked  me  once  to 
officiate  for  him  as  second,  in  a  quarrel  he  had  with  a 
Parisian  rovA  :  the  cause  was  trifling,  and  the  Englishman 
to  blame.  I  recommended  a  compromise.  "  No  I "  said 
my  hero,  throwing  his  chest  open,  "  if  my  antagonist  were 
an  Englishman,  I  should  be  too  happy  to  retract  a  hasty 
expression ;  but  these  d — d  French  fellows  don*t  under- 
stand generosity" 

I  reminded  my  friend  of  his  religious  scruples. 
"  True,"  said  he ;  "  but  how  can  I  think  of  religion,  when  I 
know  De is  an  atheist  ?" 

There  is  a  doggedness  in  English  courage  which 
makes  it  more  stubborn  against  adversity  than  that  of  any 
other  people  :  it  has  in  it  more  of  the  spirit  of  resistance, 
if  less  of  the  spirit  of  assault. 

When  we  look  to  the  army  under  Napoleon,  and  that 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  we  are  astonished  at  the 
difference  of  the  system :  in  the  one,  the  utmost  con- 
ceivable encouragement  is  given  to  the  soldier  to  distin- 
guish himself;  in  the  other,  the  least.  To  rise  from  the 
ranks  was,  in  the  French  army,  an  occurrence  of  every 
day.  The  commonest  soldier  could  not  obey  a  field- 
marshal,  scarcely  his  Emperor,  without  seeing  the  widest 
scope  for  personal  ambition  in  the  obedience  that  he 
rendered :  if  the  risks  were  immense,  so  also  were  the 
rewards.  But  in  England,  a  wall,  rarely  to  be  surmounted, 
divides  the  soldier  from  all  promotion  beyond  that  of  the 
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Balberd.  He  is  altogether  of  a  different  metal,  of  a  dif- 
ferent estimate  from  a  Frenchman.  He  has  equal 
punishments  to  deter,  not  equal  rewards  to  encourage : 
he  can  scarcely  be  a  captain,  but  he  can  be  terribly 
flogged.  The  two  principles  of  conduct,  hope  and  terror, 
ought  to  be  united. 

The  question  of  flogging  in  the  army,  however,  is  far 
more  important  to  England,  more  complicated  in  itself, 
than  appears  at  first  sight.  Whenever  it  be  abolished, 
the  abolition,  to  be  safe,  should  work  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  service.  I  confess  I  think  wonderful  ignorance  has 
been  shewn,  both  in  the  popular  cry  and  in  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  on  that  subject.  People  have  not,  in  the 
least,  perceived  the  consequences  to  which  the  abolition  of 
corporal  chastisement  must  lead.  The  heads  of  the  army 
are  perfectly  right  I — If  it  were  abolished,  as  a  single 
alteration  in  the  martial  code,  one  of  two  consequences 
would  infallibly  ensue,  viz. .  the  loss  of  discipline,  or  the 
substitute  of  the  punishment  of  death.  You  hear  men  and 
legislators  say,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  ignorance,  "  Look 
at  the  French  army  and  the  Prussian  army ;  you  see  no 
flogging  there :  why  have  flogging  in  the  British  army  ?  " 
The  answer  to  those  who  have  studied  the  question  is 
easy :  in  the  first  place,  if  there  is  not  flogging  in  the 
French  army,  there  is  the  penalty  of  death.  For  all  the 
offences  for  which  wejlog  a  soldier^  the  French  shoot  him. 
Nay,  they  award  death  to  an  incalculably  greater  number 
of  offences  than  meet  corporal  punishment  with  us  :  there 
are  not  above  four  offences  for  which  flogging  is  inflicted 
in  the  greater  part  of  our  regiments ;  and  certainly  not 
eight  in  any :  there  are  thirteen  capital  offences.  With 
the  French  there  are  above  forty  offences  punishable  tvith 
death  f  Besides  these,  what  a  long  catalogue  in  France  of 
military  faults,  to  which  are  appended  the  terrible  awards, 
"  Fers,  5,  6,  lOans."  Boulet^ — Travaux  Publiquesy  for 
the  same  periods !  The  French  code  does  not  embrace 
flogging  ;  but  it  embraces  punishments  much  more  severe; 
and  much  more  lightly  incurred.  But  the  Prussian  army  ? 
]n  the  first  place,  the  Prussian  code  does  sanction  corporal 
punishment  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  lashes,  forty  of 
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which  ODly  can  be  received  at  a  time,  so  that  the  criminal 
may  be  brought  out  twice  or  thrice  to  complete  his 
sentence.  In  the  next  place,  what  a  superior  rank  of 
moral  being  does  a  Prussian  soldier  hold  above  an  English 
one  I  How,  in  that  military  nation,  is  he  schooled,  and 
trained,  and  selected  from  the  herd  I  Before  he  is  a 
soldier  how  necessarily  is  he  a  man  of  honour  I  Now  this 
last  consideration  brins[s  us  to  the  true  view  of  a  question 
far  too  vitally  important  to  be  intrusted  to  hustings 
oratory  and  school-boy  declamation.  In  no  nation  in  the 
world  IS  the  army  so  thoroughly  selected  from  the  dregs 
and  refuse  of  the  people  as  it  is  in  England :  this  is  the 
real  reason  why  flogging  has  been  retained  by  us  so  long, 
and  why,  as  a  single  measure  of  military  reform,  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  the  last  degree  to  take  the  power  of 
inflicting  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  court  martial.  In  France, 
the  conscription  raises  the  army  from  respectable  classes : 
in  Prussia,  the  military  system  is  even  still  more  productive 
than  in  France  of  a  superior  moral  soldiery; — but,  in 
England  we  have  no  conscription,  no  military  schools ; 
the  soldier  is  culled  from  the  sink  of  the  peasantry :  a  man 
who  runs  away  from  a  wife  for  whom  he  is  too  lazy  to 
labour;  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of  an  illegitimate 
child  ;  who  has  taken  to  poaching  instead  of  to  work,  and 
fears  the  tread-mill ;  this  is  the  hero  you  put  into  the 
British  army,  and  about  whom  the  eloquent  Daniel 
O'Connell  talks  of  chivalry  and  honour  I* — "  But  oh  !" 
cries  one  of  our  inconsiderate  philanthropists,  "  if  you 
take  away  flogging,  you  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  a 
higher  class  of  men  willing  to  enlist ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  you  will  instil  a  more  dignified  sense  of  moral 
feeling  into  those  already  enlisted."  Stay  a  bit ;  let  us 
consider  these  arguments.  Certainly  you  will  gain  these 
advantages  if  the  abolition  of  flogging  be  made  a  part  of  a 
general  reform  (hereafter  to  be  specified) ;  but,  as  cer- 
tainly, you  will  not  gain  either  of  these  advantages  by  that 
abolition  alone.     Let  us  look  to  the  constitution  of  the 

*  Two-thirds  of  the  anny,  too,  are  Irish,  and  the  lowest  of  them  ; 
—  the  dregs  of  an  Irish  popalace  !     What  a  reflection  ! 
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army !  Suppose  a  soldier  commits  thefts  he  is  grren  up  to 
th6  civil  authority:  he  Is  transported  for  seven  years;  he 
retumft  a  most  accomplished  rascal, — where  then  does  he 
go  ?  Why,  back  into  the  army  again.  Let  a  soldier  be 
ever  such  a  rogue,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  officer 
to  procure  his  discharge  from  the  War  Office.  For  what 
reason?  Why,  because  to  discharge  a  soldier  would  be 
considered  a  premium  to  a  man  to  behave  ill.  An  excel- 
lent reason  ;  but  what  does  it  prove?  It  proves  that  the 
service  is  felt  to  be  such  a  hardship,  even  by  the  depraved 
and  imbnited,  who  at  present  belong  to  it,  that  a  discharge 
is  a  blessing,  which  men  would  (if  encouraged  by  any 
hope  of  success)  behave  as  ill  as  possible  in  order  to  pro- 
cure. Is  itflo^ng  alone  that  makes  it  ahardship  ?  Pooh, 
BO  I — scarcely  one  man  in  a  whole  regiment  is  flogged  in  a 
year.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  constitution  of 
Human  Nature,  knows  that  it  is  not  the  remote  chance  of 
punishment — it  is  actual  and  constant  d^sagrimensy  that 
make  men  discontented  with  their  situation.*  Now,  how 
then  can  one  rationally  suppose  that  if  you  abolished 
corporal  punbhment,  *<  a  better  class  of  persons  "  would 
voluntarily  consent  to  herd  with  returned  convicts,  and 
rush  open-armed  into  a  state  of  existence  which  even 
returned  convicts  would  be  too  happy  to  get  discharged 
from? — Still  less,  how  can  one  hope  to  institute  a  high 
sense  of  honour  among  men  already  selected  from  classes 
where  honour  is  unknown?  Talk  of  Prussia,  indeed! 
tiiere  a  soldier  considers  it  not  the  greatest  blessing,  but 
the  heaviest  misfortune,  to  be  discharged  :  he  wcu  trained 


*  Thas,  among  the  offence*  of  a&  English  soldier  are  tfaessinstanoes 
of  **  disgraceful  conduct/' 

"  In  wilfully  maiming  or  injuring  himself  or  another  soldier,  even 
at  the  instance  of  such  soldier,  with  intent  to  render  himself,  or  such 
soldier,  unfit  for  the  service. 

"  In  tampering  with  his  eyes. 

"  In  absenting  himself  from  hospital  whilst  under  medical  care,  or 
other  gross  violation  of  the  rules  of  any  hospital,  thereby  wilfully  pro- 
ducing or  aggravating  disease  or  in^mity,  or  wilfully  delaying  his 
own  cure."  A  pretty  alluring  sort  of  condition^  in  which  a  man  is 
forbidden  to  contract  diseases  and  to  court  blindness  for  the  purpose  of 
getting,  oat  of  it  1 

Q 
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to  think  so  before  he  went  into  the  army.  They  make  tfa^ 
feeling  of  honour ^rst^  and  then  they  appeal  to  it.*  To 
deprive  a  Prussian  soldier  of  his  cockade  is  a  grievous 
humiliation.  A  certain  English  colonel,  desirous  of  imi- 
tatiug  the  Prussians,  took  away  the  cockade  from  a  soldier 
who,  he  thought,  seemed  more  alive  to  honour  than  the 
rest  of  his  comrades  ;  the  soldier  was  exceedingly  grateful ; 
it  saved  him  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  clean  I  But,  in 
some  regiments,  flogging  has  been  done  away  with  ?  Ay, 
and  how  has  it  succeeded  ?  I  venture  to  affirm  that  those 
regiments  are  the  most  insubordinate  in  the  army.f  lu 
some  the  punishment  was  abolished,  and  the  commanding 
officer  has  been  compelled  to  restore  it  But  am  I  then 
the  advocate  for  this  horrible  punishment?^ — Certainly 
not ;  only  when  we  begin  to  reform  the  army  let  us  begin 
at  the  right  end — let  us  begin  with  the  system  of  recruit- 
ing. If  flogging  be  continued,  we  may  continue  to  have 
a  courageous  and  disciplined  army  under  the  present 
system — if  it  is  to  be  removed,  we  must  alter  the  system 
altogether.  As  we  diminish  the  motive  of  fear,  we  must 
increase  the  motive  of  hope ;  as  we  diminish  the  severity 
of  punishment,  we  must  inculcate  the  sentiment  of  shame. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  institute  Military  Schools  for 
privates,  where  the  principle  of  honour  can  be  early  in- 
stilled :  in  the  second  place,  we  ought,  as  in  Prussia,  to 
introduce  into  the  army  the  system  of  degrading.  By  this 
system,  every  man  first  enlisting  enters  into  a  certain  class, 
and  is  entitled  to  certain  distinctions  of  dress;  if  found,  in  that 


*  Even  in  the  civil  schools  of  Prussia  there  is  a  law,  *'  That  no 
punishment  shall  be  inflicted  which  wounds  the  sentiment  of 
honour." 

f  Mr.  Hume  declares  that  in  those  regiments  discipline  is  equally 
preserved.  He  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  ;  but  just  ask  military  men  : 
nay,  the  very  officers  of  those  regiments  in  which  the  experiment  was 
tried:  its  fruitlessness  is  notorious  in  the  army.  During  the  year 
1833,  in  those  regiments  from  which  corporal  punishment  has  been 
banished,  court-martials  have  almost  invariably  multiplied,  and  in  no 
ordinary  degree  :  what  is  most  noticeable  is,  that  the  chief  offence  of' 
the  soldier  in  these  regiments  has  been  that  of  assaults  on  the  civilian. 
'VVith  a  manufacturing  population,  and  in  these  inflammatory  times, 
what  lessons  of  caution  we  ought  to  derive  from  that  single  fact ! 
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class,  incorrigible  by  its  ordinary  punishments,  then  he  is  de- 
graded to  another  class,  the  distinctions  are  taken  away  from 
him,  and  he  is  liable  to  severer  penalties.  It  is  only  when 
thus  degraded  that  a  Prussian  soldier  can  receive  corporal 
punishment.  Amendment  restores  him  to  his  former 
rank.  In  the  third  place,  as  the  soldier  ought  at  these 
military  schools  to  receive  a  much  better  degree  of  edu- 
cation than  at  present,  so  he  ought  to  be  much  more 
capable  of  rising  from  the  ranks,  even  to  the  highest 
stations.*  In  the  fourth  place,  no  soldier  should  be  en-^ 
listed  without  the  recommendation  of  a  good  character.f 
In  the  fifth  place,  the  system  of  adequate  pensions  after  a 
certain  service  should  be  firmly  established ;  nothing  can 
be  more  injudicious  than  the  recent  alterations  on  that 
head :  If.  but  the  pension  should  not  depend  solely  on  the 
date  of  the  service — good  conduct  should  abbreviate, 
bad  conduct  prolong  it.  No  soldier  once  given  up  to  the 
civil  law  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  army.  If  it 
be  practicable  under  the  present  passion  for  petty  econo- 
mies §  and  niggling  reforms  to  do  all  this,  the  power  of 
corporal  punishment  may  be  safely  denied  to  courts- 
martial,  and  the  abolition  of  flogging,  coupled  with  such 
ameliorations,  would  indeed  contribute  to  produce  a  higher 
sense  of  honour  and  a  more  generous  spirit  of  discipline  ; 
but  if  that  punishment  be  abolished,  as  a  sinffle  and  unac^ 
campanied  act  of  reform,  I  confess  that  I  tremble  for  the 
consequences.  I  see  before  me  an  uneducated  and 
reckless  soldiery,  proverbially  addicted,  before  that  of  all 

*  Nor  ought  promotion  to  be  a  matter  of  purchase.—  What  custom 
more  discouraging  to  all  worth  save  that  of  we^tb  I 

-f  A  principal  cause  of  the  unwillingness  of  soldiers  to  serve  is, 
that  the  profligate  dislike  restraint,  and  the  orderly  dislike  compa- 
nionship with  the  profligate:  you  remove  both  these  caosea  bj  refusing 
to  receive  the  profligate. 

X  It  would  be  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  a  soldier  to  be  sure 
fo  receive  his  discharge  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  accompanied 
with  a  competence  for  his  old  age  ,  by  this  hope,  you  would  indeed 
attract  a  better  class  of  men.  The  small  economiats  cried  out  against 
this  system  ;  they  complain  that  there  is  too  much  fear  in  the  military 
code,  and  yet  they  have  taken  away  its  most  agreeable  and  reasonable 
incitement  of  hope !  ,    ,  » 

§  For  euch  alterations  would  be  evidently  attended  with  expense. 
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other  armies,  to  the  temporary  insanity  of  drunkenness^ 
from  whom  you  suddenly  take  one  strong  goveniing 
motive  of  fear,  without  substituting  apother  of  hope  — 
from  whom  you  remove  restraint,  but  in  whom  the  whole 
spirit  of  your  remaining  laws  forbids  you  to  instil  honour.  I 
see  that  there  may  be  times,  as  on  a  march,  when  all  the 
punishments  you  would  substitute  are  not  at  hand ;  and  I 
know  that  with  a  soldier,  above  aU  men,  punishment  to  be 
effectual  must  be  immediate.*  I  fear  that^  discipline  once 
weakened,  not  only  insubordination,  but  rapine  and  licen- 
tiousness, the  absence  of  which  has  hitherto  so  distinguished 
our  army,  would  creep  in  among  men  to  whom  a  moral 
education  is  unknown*  I  fear  yet  mora,  that  in  any  col- 
lision with  the  people  of  manufacturing  towns,  who  at 
present  are  ever  incensing,  by  their  own  animosity,  that  of 
the  soldiers,  the  check  upon  armed  retaliation  would  be 
found  insufficient  and  feeble.  Inhuman  restraints  on 
soldiers  are  a  great  evil :.  an  unruly  soldiery  would  be  a 
far  greater  one.  Let  us  hope  that  if  suck  an  evil  should 
arise,  it  will  find  its  cure ;  it  can  do  so  either  in  the  reforms 
I  have  sketched,  but  which  I  fear  the  aristocracy  will  not 
propose  and  the  people  will  not  pay  for,  or  in  the  substi- 
tution of  the  terror  of  death  for  that  of  corporal  punish- 
ment ;f — this  last  is  the  more  probable,  and  though  the 
military  code  would  be  thus  rendered  severer  by  the 
abolition  of  flogging,  1  doubt  if  it  would  not  be  a  more 
wise  and  a  more  honourable  severity.  It  is  said  by  very 
competent  authorities,  that  if  you  were  to  poll  the  private^ 
you  would  find  a  majority  against  the  entire  abolition  of 

*  Thus  on-  board  ship^  where,  for  want  of  the  necessary  court- 
martial,  a  delinquent  cannot  be  immediately  punished,  all  sorts  of  in- 
subordination  frequently  prevail.  1'he  offender  knows  that  he  may  be 
punished  when  he  gets  on  shore^but  in  the  mean  while  he  has  three 
or  four  weeks  of  impunity.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  right  if  he 
scdd.  as-  he  i%>  reported  to  hare  done,  *'  The  English  soldier  is  always  a 
boy." 

f  There  are  several  offences  not  punishable  at  present,  either  with 
death  or  transportation,  but  which  I  fear  must  become  so,  if  the  power 
of  corporal  punishment  be  altogether  forbiddeo.  For  instance  :  per. 
suadiog  to  desert — drunkenness  on  duty —.  spreading  false  reports  in 
the  field -^9eizing  supplies  for  the  army,  &c. 
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the  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment.  This  for  two 
reasons :  first,  that  when  it  is  removed,  all  sorts  of  small 
and  vexatious  restraints,  to  which  the  soldiers  are  unac- 
customed, are  often  resorted  to  by  the  officer,  who,  fearing 
that  if  Insubordination  rose  to  a  certain  point  he  should 
lose  the  power  to  repress  it,  is  for  ever,  even  to  frivolity, 
guarding  against  its  fancied  beginnings :  —  but  the  second 
and  more  powerful  reason  is,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  have 
the  sagacity,  to  fear,  that  the  removal  of  the  power  to  flog 
them  would  be  followed  by  a  more  facile  prerogative  to 
shoot. 

Observe,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  to  t%e  aristocratic 
spirit  which  pervades  the  organisation  of  our  army — a  spirit 
which  commands  order  by  suppressing  the  faculties,  not 
by  inciting  the  ambition ;  and  w^hieh  has  substituted  for 
a  proper  system  of  recruiting  and  of  military  schools,  the 
barbarous  but  effective  terror  of  the  scourge; — observe,  I 
say,  that  it  is  to  that 'spirit  we  owe  the  low  moral  standard 
of  our  army,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  abolishing 
corporal  punishment.  To  one  good  end,  our  aristocracy 
have  proceeded  by  the  worst  of  means,  and  the  nobleness 
of  discipline  has  been  wrought  by  the  meanness  of  fear. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  tJRARACTER. 

The  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  of  one  Party  —  the  Tom  Whitehead  of 
another — William  Muscle,  of  the  Old  School  of  Radical  —  Samuel 
Square,  a  pseudo- Philosopher  of  the  New —  Mj  Lord  Mute,  the 
Dandy  Harmless  —  Sir  Paul  Snarl,  the  Dandy  Venomous  —  Mr. 
Warm,  the  Respectable  Man —Mr.  Cavendish  Fitzroy,  a  corollary 
from  the  theorem  of  Mr.  Warm-.!  he  English  Thief —The  Practi- 
cal Man. 

Sir  Harry  Hargrave  is  an  excellent  gentleman;  his 
conscience  is  scrupulous  to  the  value  of  a  pin's  head;  he 
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is  benevolent,  hospitable,  and  generous.  Sir  Harry  Har- 
grave  is  never  dishonest  nor  inhumane,  except  for  the 
best  possible  reasons.  He  has,  for  instance,  a  very  worth- 
less younger  son ;  by  dint  of  interest  with  the  Bishop  of 
— ; — ,  he  got  the  scapegrace  a  most  beautiful  living :  the 
new  rector  has  twenty  thousand  souls  to  take  care  of; 
and  Sir  Harry  well  knows,  that  so  long  as  pointers  and 
billiard-tables  are  to  be  met  with,  young  Hopeful  will 
never  bestow  even  a  thought  on  his  own.  Sir  Harry 
Hargrave,  you  say,  is  an  excellent  gentleman;  yet  he 
moves  heaven  and  earth  to  get  his  son  a  most  responsible 
situation,  for  whieh  he  knows  the  rogue  to  be  wholly 
unfit  ? — Exactly  so :  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  applauds  himself 
for  it;  he  calls  it — taking  care  of  his  family..  Sir  Harry 
Hargrave  gives  away  one  hundred  and  two  loaves  every 
winter  to  the  poor ;  it  is  well  to  let  the  labourer  have  a 
loaf  of  bread  now  and  then  for  nothing  :  would  it  not  be 
as  well.  Sir  Harry,  to  let  him  have  the  power  always  to 
have  bread  cheap  ?  Bread  cheap  !  what  are  you  saying  ? 
Sir  Harry  thinks  of  his  rents,  and  considers  you  a  revolu- 
tionist for  the  question.  But  Sir  Harry  Hargrave,  you 
answer,  is  a  humane  man,  and  charitable  to  the  poor.  Is 
this  eonscientious  ?  My  dear  sir,  to  be  sure  ;  he  considers 
it  his  first  duty — to  take  care  of  the  landed  interest.  Sir 
Harry  Hargrave's  butler  has  robbed  him  ;  the  good 
gentleman  has  not  the  heart  to  proceed  against  the  rascal ; 
he  merely  discharges  him.  What  an  excellent  heart  he 
must  have  I  So  he  has.;  yet  last  year  he  committed  fifteen 
poachers  to  gaol.  Strange  inconsistency  I  Not  at  all ; — 
what  becomes  of  the  country  gentleman  if  his  game  is  not 
properly  protected  ?  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  is  a  man  of  the 
strictest  integrity;  his  word  is  his  bond — he  might  say^ 
with  one  of  the  Fathers,  "  that  he  would  not  tell  you  a 
lie  to  gain  heaven  by  it  ;^  yet  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  has 
six  times  in  his  life  paid  five  thousand  pounds  to  three 
hundred  electors  in  Cornwall,  who  he  knew  would  all  take 
the  bribery-oath  that  they  had  not  received  a  shilling  from 
him !  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  you  say ;  yet  he  would 
make  three  hundred  men  forswear  themselves  !  Preciselv 
0 ;  and  when  you  attempt  to  touch  this  system  of  perjury,^ 
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he  opposes  you  to  his  last  gaap:  but  he  is  not  to  be 
blamed  for  this — he  is  only  attached  to  the  venerable  con- 
stitution  of  his  forefathers  /  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  is  an 
accomplished  man  and  an  excellent  scholar ;  yet  he  is  one 
of  the  most  ignorant  persons  you  ever  met  with.  His 
mind  is  full  of  the  most  obsolete  errors — a  very  Monmouth 
Street  of  thread-bare  prejudices:  if  a  truth  gleam  for  a 
moment  upon  him,  it  discomposes  all  his  habits  of  thought, 
like  a  stray  sunbeam  on  a  cave  full  of  bats.  He  enjoys 
the  highest  possible  character  among  his  friends  for  wis* 
dom  and  virtue :  he  is  considered  the  most  consistent  of 
uman  beings.     Consistent ! — yes,  to  his  party  I 

Tom  Whitehead  is  a  very  different  person ;  he  is  clever, 
sharp,  shrewd,  and  has  lived  a  great  deal  at  Paris.  He 
laughs  at  antiquity ;  he  has  no  poetry  in  his  nature ;  he 
does  not  believe  in  virtue ;  with  him  <'  all  men  are  liars." 
He  has  been  a  great  gambler  in  his  youth ;  he  professes 
the  most  profligate  notions  about  women ;  he  has  run 
through  half  his  fortune ;  he  is  a  liberal  politician,  and 
swears  by  Lord  Grey.  His  father  was  a  Whig  before 
him ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  talked  about 
"  the  spirit  of  improvement."  He  is  a  favourite  at  the 
clubs ;  an  honest  fellow,  because  he  laughs  so  openly  at 
the  honesty  of  other  people.  He  is  half  an  atheist,  because 
he  thinks  it  cant  to  be  more  than  half  a  believer.  But 
religion  is  a  good  thing  for  the  people ;  whom,  while  he 
talks  of  enlightenment,  he  thinks  it  the  part  of  a  statesman 
to  blind  to  every  thing  beyond  the  Reform-bill.  He  is 
for  advancement  to  a  certain  point  — till  his  party  come 
in  ;  he  then  becomes  a  .Conservative — lest  his  party  go 
out.  Having  had  the  shrewdness  to  dismiss  old  prejudices 
from  his  mind,  he  has  never  taken  the  trouble  to  supply 
their  place  with  new  principles :  he  fancies  himself  very 
enlightened,  because  he  sees  the  deficiencies  of  other 
people :  he  is  very  ignorant,  because  he  has  never  reflected 
on  his  own.  He  is  a  sort  of  patriot ;  but  it  is  for  <<  people 
of  property  ;" — he  has  a  great  horror  of  the  canaille.  As 
Robert  Hall  said  of  Bishop  Watson,  **  He  married  Public 
Virtue  in  his  youth,  and  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife  ever 
since.''     His  party  think   him  the  most  straightforward 
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fdlow  in  the  world ;  for  lie  has  never  voted,  agaiinit  them, 
and  never  wili. 

William  Masole  ts  a  powerful  man;  he  is  one  of  the 
peo[^,  radical  to  the  backbone  —  of  the  old  school  of 
Badicals :  he  hates  the  philosophers  like  poison.  He 
thinks  Thistlewood  a  glorjous  fellow ;  and  no  words  can 
express  his  hatred  of  William  Pitt  He  has  got  at  last 
into  Parliament,  which,  lie  always  declared,  he  could  con- 
vince in  a  fortnight  that  he  was  the  sole  person  in  the 
universe  fit  to  govern  England :  whenever  he  speaks,  he 
says  one  word  about  England  to  fifty  about  America. 
Presidents  with  five  thousand  a-year  are  the  visions  that 
float  for  ever  in  his  brain :  he  seeth  not  why  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  have  more  than  a 
hundred  a-year ;  lie  knoweth  many  an  honest  man  among 
his  constituents  who  would  be  Speaker  for  less.  He  ac- 
cuses the  aristocracy  of  an  absolute  and  understood  com- 
birmtion  to  cheat  the  good  citizens  of  his  borough.  He 
thinketh  that  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  meet  in  pri- 
vate, to  consult  how  they  may  most  tax  the  working- 
elasses.  He  hateth  the  Jews  because  they  don't  plough. 
He  has  no  desire  that  the  poor  man  should  be  instructed. 
He  considereth  the  cry  against  taxes  on  knowledge  as 
sheer  cant.  He  hath  a  mortal  hatred  to  museums,  and 
asketh  the  utility  of  insects.  His  whole  thought  for  the 
poor  is  how  they  shall  get  bread  and  bacon  :  he  despiseth 
the  man  who  preferreth  tea  to  ale.  He  is  thoroughly 
English ;  no  oliier  land  could  have  produced  the  bones 
and  gristle  of  his  mind.  He  writeth  a  plain,  strong  style, 
and  uttereth  the  most  monstrous  incredibilities,  as  if  they 
were  indisputable.  He  thinks  fine  words  and  good  periods 
utter  abomination.  He  esteemeth  himself  before  all  men. 
He  believes  that  the  ministers  have  consulted  several  times 
on  the  necessity  of  poisoning  him.  He  is  indignant  if 
others  pretend  to  serve  the  People ;  they  are  his  property. 
He  is  the  Incarnation  of  popular  prejudices  and  natural 
sense.  He  is  changeable  as  a  weathercock,  because  he  is 
all  passion.  He  is  the  living  representation  of  the  old 
John  Bull :  when  he  dies,  he  will  leave  no  like  :  it  was  the 
work  of  centuries  to  amalgamate  so  much  talent,  nonsense. 
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strength,  and  foibles,  into  one  man  of  five  feet  ten  inches : 
he  is  the  Old  Radical — the  great  aboriginal  of  annual 
parliamentarilism :  he  is  the  landmark  of  Reform  fifty 
yeaiB  ago  :  you  may  white-wfU5l\*  and  put  new  characters 
on  him,  but  he  sticketh  still  in  the  same  place :  he  is  not 
to  be  moved  to  suit  the  whims  of  the  philosophers.  He 
hath  done  his  wot k :  a  machine  excellent  at  its  day, — 
coarse,  huge,  massive,  and  uncouth  ;  not  being  easily  put 
out  of  order,  but  never  perfectly  going  right.  People 
have  inv^ited  new  machines,  {£11  the  better  for  being  less 
rude,  and  regulated  by  a  wiser  principle,  though  wrought 
from  a  less  strong  material. 

Samuel  Square  is  of  a  new  school  of  Radicals ;  he 
also  is  a  Republican.  He  is  not  a  philosopher,  but  he  phi- 
losophises eternally.  He  liveth  upon  "  first  principles." 
He  cannot  move  a  step  beyond  them.  He  hath  put  the 
feet  of  his  mind  into  boxes,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
grow  larger,  and  thinks  it  a  beauty  that  they  are  unfit  for 
every-day  walking.  Whatever  may  be  said  by  any  man 
against  his  logic,  he  has  but  one  answer — a  first  principle. 
He  hath  no  suppleness  in  him.  He  cannot  refute  an 
error.  He  stateth  a  truism  in  reply,  that  hath  no  evident 
connexion  with  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  thinketh  men 
have  no  passions ;  he  considereth  them  mere  clockwork, 
and  he  taketh  out  his  eternal  first  principle  as  the  only 
instrument  to  wind  them  up  by.  He  is  assured  that  all 
men  of  all  classes,  trades,  and  intellects,  act  by  self-interest, 
and  if  he  telleth  them  that  their  interest  is  so-and-so,  so- 
and-so  will  they  necessarily  act.  In  vain  you  shew  him 
that  he  never  yet  hath  convinced  any  man ;  he  replieth  by 
a  first  principle,  to  prove,  in  spite  of  your  senses,  that  he 
hath.  He  has  satisfied  himself,  and  demands  no  further 
proof.  He  is  of  no  earthly  utility,  though  he  hath  walled 
himself  with  a  supposed  utilitarianism.  He  cannot  write 
so  as  to  be  read,  because  he  conceives  that  all  agreeable 
writing  is  full  of  danger.  He  cannot  speak  so  as  to  be 
understood,  precisely  because  he  never  speaks  but  in 
syllogisms.  He  hath  no  pith  and  succulence  in  him: — '• 
he  is  as  dry  as  a  bone.  He  liveth  by  system  : — he  never 
was  in  love  in  his  life.     He  refuseth  a  cheerful  glass ;  nay. 
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perhi^,  he  dieteth  only  upon  vegetable  food.  He  hath 
no  human  sympathies  with  you,  but  is  a  great  philanthro- 
pist for  the  people  to  be  born  a  thousand  years  hence. 
He  never  relieveth  any  one:  he  never  caresseth  any  one: 
he  never  feeleth  for  any  »ne  —  he  only  reasoneth  with 
every  one — and  that  on  the  very  smallest  inch  he  can  find 
of  mutual  agreement.  If  he  was  ever  married  I  should 
suspect  him  to  be  the  father  who,  advertising  the  other  day 
for  a  runaway  daughter,  begged  her,  "  if  she  would  not 
return  to  her  disconsolate  parents,  to  send  them  back  the 
key  of  the  tea-chest."  What  is  most  strange  about  him  is, 
that  while  he  thinks  all  the  rest  of  the  world  exceedingly 
foolish,  he  yet  believes  they  are  only  to  be  governed  by 
reason.  You  will  find  him  .visiting  a  lunatic  asylum,  and 
assuring  the  madman  that  it  is  not  rational  to  be  insane. 
He  knoweth  not  one  man  from  another ;  they  seem  to  him 
as  sheep  or  babies  seem  to  us —  exactly  alike.  He  thinketh 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  hand  in  public  affairs — the 
Almighty  forbid  I  This  is  a  scion  from  the  tree  of  the 
new  Radicals:  he  hath  few  brethren:  he  calleth  himself  a 
Philosopher,  or  sometimes  a  Benthamite.  He  resembleth 
the  one  or  the  other  as  the  barber  s  block  resembleth  a 
man.     Heis  &  block. 

The  spirit  of  coxcombry,  as  you  find  it  on  the  Con- 
tinent, would  seem  to  be  a  perversion  of  the  spirit  of 
benevolence; — it  is  the  desire  to  please,  fantastically 
expressed.  With  us  it  is  just  the  reverse,  it  seems  a  per- 
version of  the  spirit  of  malignity ; — it  is  the  desire  to 
c?iVplease.  There  is,  however,  one  species  of  coxcombry 
which  I  shall  first  describe :  passive  and  harmless,  it 
consists  in  no  desire  at  all. 

Lord  Mute  is  an  English  iligani — a  dandy.  You 
know  not  what  he  has  been.  He  seems  as  if  he  could 
n^ver  have  been  a  boy:  all  appearance  of  nature  has 
departed  from  him.  He  is  six  feet  of  inanity  enveloped 
in  cloth  I  You  cannot  believe  God  mad6  him — Stultz 
must  have  been  his  Frankenstein.  He  dresseth  beautifully 
— let  us  allow  it — there  is  nothing  outre  about  him:  you 
see  not  in  him  the  slovenly  magnificence  of  other  nations. 
His  characteristic  is  neatness.     His  linen — how  white  I 
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His  shirt-buttoDS — how  regularly  set  in  I  Hb  colours — 
I40W  well  chosen  I  His  boots  are  the  only  things  splendid 
in  his  whole  costume.  Lord  Mute  has  certainly  excellent 
taste;  it  appears  in  his  horses,  his  livery,  his  cabriolet. 
He  is  great  in  a  school  of  faultless  simplicity.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  equipage  and  dress,  Englishmen  excel 
all  other  Europeans.  But  Lord  Mute  never  converses. 
When  he  is  dressed  there  is  an  end  of  him.  The  clock 
don't  tick  as  it  goes.  He  and  his  brethren  are  as  quiet  as 
the  stars  — 

In  solemn  silence,  all 
Move  round  this  dark  terrestrial  batll. 

But  I  wrong  him — he  does  speak,  though  he  does  not 
converse.  He  has  a  set  of  phrases,  which  he  repeats  every 
day: — <<he  can  hum  thrice,  and  buzz  as  often."  He 
knows  nothing  of  Politics,  Literature,  Science.  He  reads 
the  paper — but  mechanically;  the  letters  present  to  him 
nothing  to  be  remembered.  He  is  a  true  philosopher : 
the  world  is  agitated — be  knows  it  not:  the  roar  of  the 
fierce  democracy,  the  changes  of  states,  the  crash  of 
thrones,  never  affect  him.  He  does  not  even  condescend 
to  speak  of  such  trifles.  He  riseth  to  his  labour,  dresseth, 
goeth  out,  clubbeth,  dineth,  speaketh  his  verbal  round, 
and  is  at  the  Opera  brilliant  and  composed  as  ever, 


"  The  calm  of  heaven  reflected  on  bis  face." 

He  never  putteth  himself  into  passions.  He  laughs  not 
loudly.  His  brow  wrinkles  not  till  extreme  old  age.  He 
is  a  spectator  of  life  from  one  of  the  dress-boxes.  Were  a 
coup  de  soldi  to  consume  her  Ladyship,  he  would  say  with 
Major  Longbow,  *^  Bring  clean  glasses  and  sweep  away 
your  mistress."  That  would  be  a  long  speech  for 
him.  Lord  Mute  is  not  an  unpopular  man:  he  is  one 
of  the  inoffensive  dandies.  Lord  Mute,  indeed,  is  not! 
— it  is  his  cabriolet  and  his  coat  that  are*  How 
can  the  most  implacable  person  hate  a  coat  and  a 
cabriolet? 
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Bat  Sir  Paul  Snarl  is  of  tbe  offei»iv«  species — the 
wasp  dandy  to  the  drone  dandy.  He  is  a  devemA  man : 
he  has  reaul  books  and  can  quote  dates,  if  need  be,  to 
spoil  a  good  joke  by  proving  an  anachronism*  He  drawls 
when  he  speaks,  and  raises  his  eyebrows  superciliously. 
Sir  Paul  is  a  man  of  second-rate  ^eonily,  and  moderate 
fortune.  He  has  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  workL 
By  studying  to  be  amiable? — No:  by  studying  to  be 
disagreeable.  Always  doubtful  of  his  own  position,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  you  by  pretending  not  to 
care  a  farthing  about  you.  He  has  wished  to  rise  by 
depreciating  others,  and  to  become  a  great  man,  by 
shewing  that  he  thinks  you  an  exceedingly  small  one. 
Strange  to  say,  he  has  succeeded.  He  b  one,  indeed,  of 
the  most  numerous  class  of  successful  dandies;  a  specimen 
of  a  common  character.  People  suppose  a  man  who 
seems  to  think  so  little  of  them  must  be  thought  a  great 
deal  of  himself.  The  honourable  mistresses  say  to  their 
husbands,  "We  must  have  that  odious  Sir  Paul  to 
dinner;  it  is  well  to  conciliate  him,  he  says  such  ill- 
natured  things:  besides,  as  he  is  so  very  fine,  he  will 
meet,  you  know,  my  dear,  the  Duke  of  Haut-ton ;  and 
we  must  have  Crack  to  dress  the  dinner!"  Thus,  Sir 
Paul — clever  dog! — is  not  only  ask^d  every  where,  but 
absolutely  petted  and  courted,  because  he  is  so  intolerably 
unpleasant ! 

Sir  Paul  Snarl  is  one  of  the  dandies,  but — mistake 
not  the  meaning  of  the  word — ^^dandy  does  not  only 
signify  a  man  who  dresses  well ;  a  man  may  be  a  sloven, 
and  yet  a  dandy.  A  man  is  called  a  dandy  who  lives 
much  with  persons  of  fashion,  is  intimate  with  the  dandy 
clique,  and  being  decently  well-bom  and  rich,  entertains 
certain  correct,  general  notions  about  that  indefinable 
thing  '^  good  taste."  *     Sir  Paul  Snarl  dresses  like  other 

*  Good  taste  is  a  very  favourite  phrase  with  the  English  aristocracy : 
they  carr  J  it  to  the  palpit  and  tbe  House  of  Commons  —  "  Such  a  man 
preached  in  very  good  taste ;"  or,  "  In  what  excellent  taste  So-andnso'a 
speech  was  ! "  Good  taste  applied  to  legislation  and  salvation !  — 
what  does  the  phrase  mean?  Heaven  knows  what  it  means  in  the 
pulpit ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  always  means  flattering  the  old 
members,  and  betraying  impudence  modestly. 
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people.    Among  veiy  good  dressers,  he  would  be  called 
rather  ill-dressed ;  among  the  ot  polloiy  he  would  be  c<m* 
sidered  a  model.     At  all  events,  he  is  not  thorough-bred 
in  his  appearance;   he  lacks  the  senaiorius  decor ^   you 
might  take  him  for  a  duke's  valet,  without  being  much  to 
blame  for  inexperience.     Sir  Paul  and  his  class  are  the 
cutters  in  society.     Lord  Mute  rarely  cuts,  unless  you  are 
very  ill-dressed  indeed:    he  knows  his  own  station  by 
instinct ;   he  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  "  Who's  your  fat 
friend  ?  "     But  Sir  Paul  is  on  a  very  different  footing ;  his 
whole  position  is  false — he  can't  afford  to  tbrow  away  an 
acquaintance — he  knows  no  ''odd  people;"    if  he   the 
least  doubts  your  being  comme  il  faut,  he  cuts  you  im- 
mediately.    He  18  in  perpetual  fear  of  people  finding  out 
what  he  is;    his   existence   depends  on   being  thought 
something  better  than  he  is  —  a  policy  effected  by  knowing . 
every  body  higher  and  nobody  lower  than  himself;  that  is 
exactly  the  definition  of  Sir  Paul's  consequence !     Sir 
Pauls  vanity  is   to  throw  a  damp   on  the  self-love  of 
every  body  else.     If  you  tell  a  good  story,  he  takes  snuff 
and  turns  to  his  neighbour  with  a  remark  about  Almack's ; 
if  you  fancy  you  have  made  a  conquest  of  Miss  Blank,  he 
takes  an  opportunity  of  telling  you,  par  parentbese,  that 
she  says  she  can't  bear  you:  if  you  have  made  a  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  accosts  you  with  an  exulting 
laugh,  and  a  ''Well,  never  mind,  you'll  do  better  next 
time :  "  if  you  have  bought  a  new  horse  at  an  extravagant 
price,  and  are  evidently  vain  of  it,  he  smiles  languidly, 
and  informs  you  that  it  was  offered  to  him  for  half  what 
you  gave  for  it>  but  he  would  not  have  it  for  nothing: 
when  you  speak,  he  listens  with  a  vacant  eye :  when  you 
walk,  he  watches  you  with  a  curled  lip :  if  he  dines  with 
you,  he  sends  away  your  best  hock  with  a  wry  face.     His 
sole  aim  is  to  wound  you  in  the  sorest  place.     He  is  a 
coxcomb  of  thia-age  and  nation  peculiarly ;  and  does  that 
from  foppery  which  others  do  from  malice.     There  are 
plenty  of  Sir  Paul  Snarls  in  the  London  world ;  men  of 
sense  are  both  their  fear  and  antipathy.   They  are  animals 
easily  slain  —  by  a  dose  of  their  own  InsoieBce.     Their 
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sole  rank  being  fictitious,  they  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon,  if  you  shew  in  public  that  you  despise 
them. 

But  who  is  this  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  portly  figure? 
Hush  !  it  is  Mr.  Warm,  '<  a  most  respectable  man"  His 
most  intimate  friend  failed  in  trade,  and  went  to  prison.. 
Mr.  Warm  forswore  his  acquaintance ;  it  was  rtot  respect- 
able. Mr.  Warm,  in  early  life,  seduced  a  young  lady ; 
she  lived  with  him  three  years ;  he  married,  and  turned 
her  off  without  a  shilling — the  connexion,  for  a  married 
man,  was  not  respectable*  Mr.  Warm  is  a  most  respectable 
man;  he  pays  his  bills  regularly — he  subscribes  to  six 
public  charities — he  goes  to  church  with  all  his  family 
on  a  Sunday — he  is  in  bed  at  twelve  o'clock.  Well, 
well,  all  that's  very  proper;  but  is  Mr.  Warm  a  good 
father,  a  good  friend,  an  active  citizen  ?  or  is  he  not  ava- 
ricious, does  he  not  love  scandal,  is  fiat  his  heart  cold,  is  he 
not  vindictive,  is  he  not  unjust,  is  he  not  unfeeling  ?  Lord, 
sir  I  I  believe  he  ma^/  be  all  that ;  but  what  then  ?  Every 
body  allows  Mr.  Warm  is  a  most  respectable  man. 

Such  a  character  and  such  a  reputation  are  proofs  of 
our  regard  for  appearances.  Aware  of  that  regard,  behold 
a  real  imitating  the  metaphorical  swindler.  See  that 
gentleman  ^< fashionably  dressed,"  with  "a  military  air,** 
and  "  a  prepossessing  exterior ; "  he  calleth  himself  "  Mr. 
Cavendish  Fitzroy."  He  taketh  lodgings  in  ^'a  genteel 
situation" — he  ordereth  jewels  and  silks  of  divers  colours 
to  be  sent  home  to  him — he  elopeth  with  them  by  the 
back  way.  Mighty  and  manifold  are  the  cheats  he  hath 
thus  committed,  and  great  the  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth  in  Marylebone  and  St.  James's.  But,  you  say, 
surely  by  this  time  tradesmen  with  a  grain  of  sense  would 
be  put  on  their  guard  I  No,  my  dear  sir,  no ;  in  England  we 
are  never  on  our  guard  against  ^<  such  respectable  appear- 
ances."  In  vain  are  there  warnings  in  the  papers  and 
examples  in  the  police  court.  Let  a  man  style  himself 
Mr.  Cavendish  Fitzroy,  and  have  a  prepossessing  exterior^ 
and  he  sets  suspicion  at  once  to  sleep.  Why  not  ?  is  it 
more  foolish  to  be  deceived  by  respectable  appearances  in 
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Mr.  Fitzroy,  than  by  the  respectable  appearance  of  Mr* 
Warm? 

But  grandeur,  in  roguery,  at  least,  has  its  drawbacks 
in  happiness ;  the  fashionable  swindler  with  us  is  not  half 
so  merry  a  dog  as  your  regular  thief.  There  is  something 
melancholy  and  gentlemanlike  about  the  Fitzroy  set,  in 
their  fur  coats  and  gold  chains;  they  live  alone,  not 
gregariously.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  they  read 
Lord  Byron.  They  are  haunted  with  the  fear  of  the 
treadmill,  and  cannot  bear  low  company :  if  they  come  to 
be  hanged,  they  die  moodily, — and  often  attempt  prussic 
acid;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  envy  about  them, 
except  their  good  looks:  but  your  regular  thief, — ah, 
he  is,  indeed,  a  happy  fellow  I  Take  him  all  in  all,  I 
doubt  if  in  the  present  state  of  English  society  he  is  not 
the  lightest- hearted  personage  in  it.  Taxes  afflict  him 
not ;  he  fears  no  scarcity  of  work.  Rents  may  go  down ; 
labour  be  dirt-cheap:  what  cares  he?  —  A  fall  in  the 
funds  affects  not  bis  gay  good  humour ;  and  as  to  the  little 
mortifications  of  life, — 

"  If  money  g^ow  scarce,  and  his  Susan  look  cold. 
Ah,  the  false  hearts  that  we  find  on  the  shore ! " 

—  why   he    changes    his   quarters,   and   Molly   replaces 
Susan  I 

But,  above  all,  he  has  this  great  happiness  —  he 
can  never  fall  in  society;  that  terror  of  descending^ 
which  in  our  complication  of  grades  haunts  all  other 
men,  never  affects  him;  he  is  equally  at  home  in 
the  treadmill,  the  hulks,  Hobart's  Town,  as  he  is  when 
playing  at  dominoes  at  the  Cock  and  Hen,  or  leading  the 
dance  in  St.  Giles's.  You  must  know,  by  the  way,  that 
the  English  thief  has  many  more  amusements  than  any 
other  class,  save  the  aristocracy ;  he  has  balls,  hot  suppers, 
theatres,  and  affaires  du  cceur,  all  at  his  command ;  and 
he  is  eminently  social — a  jolly  fellow  to  the  core;  if  he  is 
hanged,  he  does  not  take  it  to  heart  like  the  Fitzroys; 
he  has  lived  merrily,  and  he  dies  game.  I  apprehend, 
therefore,  that  if  your  Excellency  would  look  for  whatever' 
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gaiety  may  exist  among  the  English,  yon  must  drop  the 
^*  Travellers  "  for  a  short  time,  and  go  among  the  thieves. 
You  might  almost  fancy  yourself  in  France,  they  are  so 
happy.  This  is  perfectly  true,  and  no  caricature,  as  any 
policeman  will  bear  witness.  I  know  not  if  the  superior 
hilarity  ismd  cheerfulness  of  thieves  be  peculiar  to  England; 
but,  possibly,  over-taxation  (from  which  our  thieves  are 
exempted)  noay  produce  the  effect  of  lowering  the  aaiuotai 
spirits  of  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Bluff  is  the  last  character  I  shall  describe  in  this 
chapter.  He  is  the  sensible,  practical  man.  He  despises 
all  speculations  but  those  in  which  he  has  a  share.  He  is 
very  intolerant  to  other  people*s  hobby-horses ;  he  hates 
both  poets  and  philosophers.  He  has  a  great  love  of  facts; 
if  you  could  speak  to  him  out  of  the  multiplication  table, 
he  would  think  you  a  great  orator.  He  does  not  observe 
how  the  facts  are  applied  to  the  theory ;  he  only  wants 
the  facts  themselves.  If  you  were  to  say  to  him  thus^ 
'<  When  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they  must  be 
remedied,"  he  would  think  you  a  shallow  fellow — a 
theorist ;  but  if  you  were  to  say  to  him,  "  One  thousand 
pauper  children  are  born  in  London ;  in  1823,  wheat  was 
forty-nine  shillings;  hop-grounds  let  from  ten  to  twelve 
shillings  an  acre;  and  you  must,  thereforey  confess  that, 
when  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they  must  be  reme- 
died ; "  Mr.  Bluff  would  nod  his  wise  head,  and  say  of 
you  to  his  next  neighbour,  ^'That^s  the  man  for  my 
money ;  you  see  what  a  quantity  of  facts  he  puts  into  hi» 
speech  I " 

Facts,  like  stones,  are  nothing  in  themselves;  their 
value  consists  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put 
together,  and  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bluff  is  always  taken  in.  Looking 
only  at  a  fact,  he  does  not  see  an  inch  beyond  it,  and  you 
might  draw  him  into  any  imprudence,  if  you  were  con- 
stantly telling  him  <<  two  and  two  make  four."  Mr.  Bluff 
is  wonderfully  English.  It  is  by  "practical  men"  that 
we-  have  ever  been  seduced  into  the  wildest  speculations ; 
and  the  most  preposterous  of  living  theorists  always  begins 
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his  harangues  with,  ^*  Now,  my  friends,  let  us  look  to  the 
faetar* 

*  The  reader  will  perceire,  I  trust,  the  spirit  of  these  remarks. 
Of  coarse  ererj  true  theory  must  he  founded  on  iiiets ;  hut  there 
is  a  tendency  in  this  country  to  suppose  that  a  man  who  knows  how 
gloves  are  made,  must  necessarily  know  hest  by  what  laws  glove- 
making  should  be  protected :  the  two  species  of  knowledge  are 
perfectly  distinct  A  mind  habituated  to  principles  can  stoop  to 
details,  because  it  seizes  and  classifies  them  at  a  glance :  but  a  mind 
habituated  to  detail  is  rarely  capable  of  extending  its  grasp  to  a  prin- 
ciple. When  a  man  says  he  is  no  orator,  he  is  going  to  make  an 
oration.  When  a  man  says  he  is  a  plain  practical  man,  I  know  he  is 
going,  by  the  fact  tliat  one  and  one  make  two,  to  proye  the  theory  that 
two  and  two  make  sev^n ! 
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SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 

Respect  paid  to  Weahh— Fable  from  Qaevedo — Fashion— Distmction 
between  Fashion  and  Opinion — Contention  between  the  Great  and 

-  1h9  Btcb-^The  Lore  of  Display-^Aneedott  of  Lucien  Bonaparte- 
First  blow  to  Parade  given  by  a  Despot — ^Custom  of  Match-making 
—Marriages  foe  Love  not  very  common.— Quin's  ban  mot  applicable 
to  the  Herd  of  Elegant ^^Open  Match-making  is  prejudicial  to 
Sinoerity,  and  eontribtrtes  to  DnlnooBi  .So  poor  an  Ambition  blights 
the  Sympathy  with  public  Virtue— ^tory  of  the  Thursfona— *A 
clever  Woman's  Excnae  foE  the  Radicalism  of  her  Nephew.— Po- 
litical Sentiment  stronger  among  Females  of  the  Middle  and  Lower 
CTass*— Anecdote  of  a  Scot  and  Lot  Voter  and  his  affianced— .Power 
of  RMienle  stronger  with  us  than  ih&  French-^More  dangerous  in 
its  Influeace  over  a  gnite  than  a  Mvolous  Peopl^^Influence  of 
Cliques — Society  in  the  Provinces  more  natural  and  courteous  than 
in  LondonM^Character  of  the  Longuevilles— Clubs ,  their  salutary 
Effect — They  contain  the  Germ  of  a  great  social  Revolution. 

I  INSCRIBE  to  you,  my  dear  -y  this  part  of  my  work, 
which  consiirts  of  sketches  from  the  various  aspects  of  our 
SOCIAL  SYSTEM ;  for  I  know  no  man  who  can  more  readily 
judge  if  the  likenes*  be  correct  Your  large  experience  of 
mankindy  and  the  shrewdness  of  your  natural  JBaicuUies  of 
observationy  hare  ftumished  you  with  a  store  of  facts, 
which  the  philosophy  you  have  gleaned  from  no  shallow 
meditation^  and  no  ordinary  learning,  enables  you  most 
felicitously  to  apply.  Many  of  the  remarks  in  this  part  of 
my  work  are  the  result  of  observations  wft  have  made 
ti^ether :  and  if  now  and  then  some  deduction  more  accu- 
rate than  the  rest  should  please  the  reader^  I  might  perhaps 
say,  in  recollecting  how  much  my  experience  has  profited 
by  yours,  ee  fi est  pas  mois  qui  park,  cest  Mare  Aurik. 
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As  the  first  impression  the  foreigner  receives  on 
entering  England  is  that  of  the  evidence  of  wealth,  so  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  the  moral  inquirer  into  our  social 
system  is  the  respect  in  which  wealth  is  held:  in  some 
countries,  Pleasure  is  the  idol ;  in  others,  Glory,  Bnd  the 
prouder  desires  of  the  world ;  but  with  us.  Money  is  the 
mightiest  of  all  deities. 

In  one  of  those  beautiful  visions  of  Quevedo,  that 
mingle  so  singularly  the  grand  with  the  grotesque^  Death 
conducts  the  poet  through  an  allegorical  journey,  in  which 
he  beholds  three  spectres,  armed,  and  of  human  shape, 
'^  so  like  one  another,"  says  the  author,  '<  that  I  could  not 
say  which  was  which ;  they  were  engaged  in  fierce  contest 
with  a  fearful  and  mishapen  monster. 

'^  K  newest  thou  these  ? "  quoth  Death,  halting  ab- 
ruptly, and  facing  me. 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I; — "and  I  shall  insert  in  my 
Litany  to  be  for  ever  delivered  from  the  honour  of  their 
acquaintance." 

"  Fool  I "  answered  Death,  "  these  are  already  thy  old 
acquaintances ;  nay,  thou  hast  knowA  scarcely  any  other 
since  thy  birth.  They  are  the  capital  enemies  of  thy 
soul — the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil.  So  much  do 
they  resemble  each  other,  that  in  efiect  he  who  hath  one 
hath  all.  The  ambitious  man  clasps  the  World  to  his 
heart,  and  lo !  it  is  the  Devil  I — the  lecher  embraces  the 
Fleshy  and  the  Devil  is  in  his  arms  I " 

"  But  who,"  said  I,  "  is  this  enemy  against  whom  they 
fight  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  Fiend  of  Money,"  answered  Death ;  "  a 
boastful  demon,  who  maintains  that  he  alone  is  equal  to 
all  the  three;  and  that  where  lie  comes,  there  is  no  need 
of  them" 

«  Ah,"  said  I,  "  the  Fiend  of  Money  hath  the  better 
end  of  the  stafi*." 

This  fable  illustrates  our  social  system.     The  World, 

the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil,  are  formidable  personages ;  but 

Lucre  is  a  match  for  them  all.     The  Fiend  of  Money  has 

the  better  end  of  the  stafi'. 

■  Th^  word  Society  is  an  aristocratic  term ;  and  it  is  the 
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more  aristocratic  bearings  of  its  spirit  which  we  will  first 
consider.    Let  us  begin  with  Fashion. 

The  Middle  Classes  interest  themselves  in  grave 
matters:  the  aggregate  of  their  sentiments  is  called 
Opinion.  The  great  interest  themselves  in  frivolities, 
and  the  aggregate  of  their  sentiments  is  termed  Fashion. 
The  first  is  the  moral  representative  of  the  popular  mind, 
the  last  of  the  aristocratic 

Btit  the  legislative  constitutions  of  a  people  give  a 
colouring  even  to  their  levities :  and  fashion  is  a  shadow 
of  the  national  character  itself.  In  France,  fashion  was 
gallant  under  Louis'  XIV.,  and  severe  under  the  Trium- 
virate of  the  Revolution:  in  Venice  it  was  mercantile:  in 
Prussia  it  is  military:  in  England  its  coin  has  opposite 
effigies — on  one  side  you  see  the  respect  for  wealth  — 
on  the  other  side  the  disdain!  The  man  of  titles  has 
generally  either  sprung  from  the  men  of  wealth  (acknow^ 
lodging  the  founder  of  his  rank  in  the  rich  merchant  or 
the  successful  lawyer),  or  else  he  has  maintained  his 
station  by  intermarriages  with  their  order : .  on  the  one 
hand,  therefore,  he  is  driven  to  respect  and  to  seek  oon« 
nexion  with  the  wealthy;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
natural  exclusiveness  of  titular  pride  makes  him  (or  rather 
his  wife)  desire  to  preserve  some  circle  of  acquaintanceship 
sacred  from  the  aspirations  even  of  that  class  from  which 
he  derives  either  his  origin  or  the  amount  of  his  rent-roll. 
We  allow  the  opulent  to  possess  power,  but  we  deny  them 
fashion :  the  wheel  turns  round,  and,  in  the  next  generation, 
behold  the  rich  roturier  has  become  the  titled  exclusive ! 
This  sustains,  at  once,  the  spirit  of  a  ridiculous  rivalry  among 
the  low-born  rich,  and  that  of  an  inconsistent  arrogance  among 
the  hereditary  great.  The  merchant's  family  give  splen- 
did entertainments,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  are  entitled 
to  match  with  the  nobleman's ;  the  nobleman  is  unwilling 
to  be  outdone  by  the  merchant,  and  ostentation  becomes 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  do  not  strive,  as  should  be  the 
object  of  a  court,  to  banish  dulness  from  society.  No  I 
we  strive  to  render  dulness  magnificent;  and  the  genius 
of  this  miserable  emulation  spreading  from  one  grade  to 
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another,  each  person  impoverishes  himself  from  the  ai>Jbiety 
not  to  be  considered  as  poor. 

I  have  somewhere  read,  that  when  Lucien  Bonaparte  was 
residing  in  Enghind  many  years  ago,  he  formed  to  himself 
the  chimerical  hope  of  retrenchment ;  he  was  grievously 
mistaken  I  The  brother  of  Napoleon,  who,  as  ambassador 
in  Spain,  as  minister  in  France,  and  as  prince  in  Italy, 
never  maintained  any  further  show  than  that  which 
belongs  to  elegance,  foond  himself  in  England,  for^the 
first  time,  compelled  to  ostentation.  '<  It  was  not  respect- 
able  for  a  man  of  his  rank  to  be  so  plain  I ''  Singularly 
enough,  the  first  blow  to  the  system  of  pomp  was  given 
by  a  despot.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  went  about  London 
in  a  hackney-coach,  and  familiarised  the  London  grands 
seigneurs  with  the  dignity  of  simplicity. 

Fashion  in  this  country,  then,  is  a  compound  of  oppo- 
site qualities;  it  respects  the  rich  and  affects  to  despise 
them ;  to-day  you  wonder  at  its  servility,  to-morrow  at  its 
arrogance. 

A  notorious  characteristic  of  English  society  is  the 
universal  marketing  of  our  unmarried  women  ; — a  market- 
ing peculiar  to  ourselves  in  Europe,  and  only  rivalled  by 
the  slave-merchants  of  the  East.  We  are  a  match-making 
nation ;  the  lively  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore  have  given  a  just 
and  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  intrigues,  the  manoeu- 
vres, the  plotting  and  the  counterplotting,  that  make  the 
staple  of  matronly  ambition.  We  boast  that  in  our  coun- 
try, young  people  not  being  affianced  to  each  other  by 
their  parents,  there  are  more  marriages  in  which  the 
heart  is  engaged  than  there  are  abroad.  Very  possibly  ; 
but,  in  good  society,  the  heart  is  remarkably  prudent,  and 
seldom  falls  violently  in  love  without  a  sufficient  settle- 
ment :  where  the  heart  is,  there  will  the  trecisure  be  also  I 
Our  young  men  possessing  rather  passion  than  sentiment, 
form  those  liaisons  which  are  the  substitute  of  love :  they 
may  say  with  Quin  to  the  fair  glove-maker,  <^  Madam,  I 
never  make  love-— I  always  buy  it  ready-made.'*  We 
never  go  into  a  ball-room  without  feeling  that  we  breathe 
the  air  of  diplomacy*  How  many  of  these  gentle  chaperons 
would  shame  even  the  wisdom  of  a  Talleyrand  I     What 
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open  faeces  and  secret  heatitsl  What  schemes  and  am* 
bushes  in  every  word  I  If  we  look  ba«k  to  that  early 
period  in  the  history  of  our  xbanners^  when  with  uSy  as  it 
is  stiU  in  Frafice,  parei^ts  betrothed  their  ehildren^^  and^ 
instead  of  bringing  thein  to  public  sale,  effected  a  prirate 
compact  of  exchange,  we  shall  be  surprked  to  find  that 
marriages  were  not  less  happy  nor  womdn  less  domestic 
than  at  present.  The  custom  of  open  match-making  is 
ptt>duCtive  of  many  conseiq^enees  not  svfllciently  noticed : 
in  the  first  plaee>  it  encourages  the  spirit  of  insincerity 
aiilong  aW  women  —^'^  Mothers  aiid  Daughters/''^  a  spirit 
that  Consists  in  perpetual  scheming^  and  perpetual  hyp^- 
CFisy;  k  lowers  the  chivaliic  esttmate  of  women,  and 
danips  with  eterfial  suspicion  the  youthful  tendency  1k> 
lofty  and  honest  love.  In  the  liext  plaice,  it  assists  to 
render  the  tone  of  society  dull,  low,  and  miintellecta^I ; 
it  is  not  talent,  it  is  not  virtue,  it  is  not  even  the  graces 
and  fascination  of  matmer  that  are  sought  by  the  fair 
dispensers  of  social  reputation  :  no,  it  is  the  title  and  the 
rent-^roll.  You  do  not  lavish  your  invitations  on  the  most 
agteeable  member  of  a  family,  but  on  the  richest.  The 
elder  son  is  the  great  attraction.  Nay,  the  more  agreeabie 
the  man  be,  if  poor  and  unmarried,  the  more  dangerous 
he  is  considered ;  you  may  admit  him  to  acquaintanceship, 
but  you  jealously  bar  him  from  intimacy.  Thus  society 
is  crowded  with  the  insipid  and  beset  with  the  insincere. 
The  women  that  give  the  tone  to  society  take  the  tone 
froni  their  favourites.  The  rich  young  man  is  to  be 
flattered  in  order  that  he  may  be  won  ;  to  flatter  him,  you 
seem  to  approve  his  pursuits ;  you  talk  to  him  of  balls 
and  races ;  you  fear  to  alarm  him  by  appearing  his  intel^ 
lectual  superior;  you  dread  lest  he  should  think  you  a 
blue ;  you  trust  to.  beauty  and  a  graceful  folly  to  aJlure 
him,  and  you  harmonise  t/our  mind  into  *^  gentle  dulness^" 
that  it  may  not  jar  upon  his  own^ 

The  ambition  of  women  absorbed  in  these  petty  in- 
trigues, and  debased  to  this  paltry  level,  possesses  but 
little  sympathy  with  the  great  objects  of  a  masculine  and 
noble  intellect.  They  have,  in  g^eral,  a  frigid  concep- 
tion of  public  virtue :  they  affect  not  to  understand  poli<' 
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-tics,  and  measure  a  man's  genius  by  his  success  in  getting 
on.  With  the  women  of  ancient  times,  a  patriot  was  an 
object  of  admiration ;  with  the  women  of  ours,  he  is  an 
object  of  horror.  Speak  againsj:  pensions,  and  they 
almost  deem  you  disreputable, — become  a  placeman,  and 
you  are  a  person  of  consideration.  Thus  our  women 
seldom  exalt  the  ambition  of  public  life.  They  are  in- 
imitable, however,  in  their  consolation  under  its  reverses. 

Mr.  Thurston  is  a  man  of  talent  and  ambition :  he 
entered  parliament  some  years  since,  through  the  medium 
of  a  patron  and  a  close  borough.  He  is  what  you  call  a 
Political  Adventurer.  He  got  on  tolerably  well,  and 
managed  to  provide,  at  least,  for  his  family.  He  professed 
liberal  opinions,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  insincere  in  them, 
as  men  go.  He  had  always  advocated  something  like 
Parliamentary  Reform.  The  Bill  came,  —  he  was 
startled,  but  inclined  to  vote  for  it.  Mrs.  Thurston  was 
alarmed  out  of  her  senses ;  she  besought,  she  wheedled, 
she  begged  her  spouse  to  remember,  that  by  Parliamentary 
Reform  would  fall  Government  Patronage; — she  would 
say  nothing  of  their  other  children,  but  he  had  a  little  boy 
two  years  old ;  what  was  to  become  of  him  f  It  was  in 
vain  to  hope  any  thing  from  the  Whigs;  they  had  too 
many  friends  of  their  own  to  provide  for.  This  Bill,  too, 
could  never  be  passed:  the  Tories  would — must — come 
back  again,  and  then  what  gratitude  for  his  vote  I  So 
argued  Mrs.  Thurston,  and  like  a  very  sensible  woman ; 
but  as  one  who  used  no  earthly  arguments  but  those 
addressed  to  self-interest ; — not  a  word  as  to  what  would 
be  best  for  the  nation  ;  it  was  only,  what  was  the  best  for 
the  family.  Mr.  Thurston  wavered — was  seduced — voted 
against  Reform,  and  is  probably  out  of  parliament  for 
the  rest  of  bis  life.  What  makes  matters  still  worse  is, 
that  his  father,  a  merchant  of  moderate  fortune,  whose 
heir  'he  was,  faikd  almost  immediately  after  this  unfor- 
tunate vote.  Thurston,  with  a  large  family,  has  become 
a  poor  man  *,  he  has  retired  into  the  country ;  he  can 
have  nothing,  of  course,  to  expect  from  Government. 
Public  life  is  for  ever  closed  for  him,  in  the  prime  of  his 
intellect,  and  just  as  he  had  begun  to  rise.    All  this  may, 
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perhaps,  be  borne  cheerfully  enough  by  a  man  who  has 
acted  according  .to  his  conscience ;  but  the  misfortune  is^ 
that  Thurston  was  persuaded  to  vote  against  it. 

But  now,  however,  we  must  take  another  view  of  the 
picture.  If  Mrs.  Thurston  tocta  the  undoer,  she  is  the 
consoler.  In  prosperity,  vain,  extravagant,  and  somewhat 
vehement  in  temper ;  in  adversity,  she  has  become  a  very 
pattern  of  prudepce  and  affectionate  forbearance.  Go 
down  into  the  country  and  see  the  contrast  in  her  present 
and  her  past  manner :  she  is  not  the  same  woman.  This 
amendment  on  her  part  is  very  beautiful,  and  very 
English.  But  has  she  been  able  really  to  console 
Thurston  ?  No,  he  is  a  gone  man ;  his  spirit  is  broken  ; 
he  has  turned  generally  peevish ;  and  if  you  speak  to  him 
on  politics,  you  will  soon  have  to  look  out  for  a  second. 
Mrs.  Thurston,  however,  is  far  from  thinking  she  was  the 
least  in  the  wrong ;  all  that  she  can  possibly  understand 
about  the  whole  question  is,  ^^  that  it  turned  out  un~ 
lucky*^ 

A  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  much  political  promise 
had  been  voting  in  several  divisions  with  the  more  Radical 
party.  A  man  of  authority,  and  one  of  the  elders,  who 
had  been  a  Minister  in  his  day,  expressed  his  regret  at 

the  bad  company  Mr. had  been  keeping,  to  the  aunt 

of  that  gentleman,  a  lady  of  remarkable  talents,  and  of 
great  social  influence.  The  aunt  repeated  the  complaint 
to  the  member — <' And  what  said  you,  dear  madam,  in 
reply  ?  " 

"Oh I    I  exculpated  you  most  cleverly,"  replied  the 

aunt.     "  Leave alone,"  said  I ;  "  nobody  plays  his 

cards  better :  you  may  be  sure  that  his  votes  against  the 
Irish  Coercion  Bill,  &c.  won*t  tell  against  him  one  of  these 

days.     No,  no ;  is  not  a  rash,  giddy  young  man,  to 

be  talked  over ;  be  sure  he  has  calculated  that  it  will  be 
best  for  him  in  the  end." 

"  Good  Heavens  I "  cried  the  member,  "  what,  you-^ 
you  say  this  ?  you  insinuate  that  I  am  actuated  by  my 
own  interest  I  Why  not  have  said  at  once  the  truth,  that 
I  voted  according  to  my  conscience  ?  " 

The  lady  looked  at  her  nephew  with  mingled  astonish* 
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Hiefit  and  contempt: — "  Because -^because,"  replied  sLb; 
Jiesitatmg,  '<  /  realfy  did  not  think  ycu  mch  a  fool  /** 

Yet  this  iftnoeeot  uneonsciousiieBs  of  public  yirtue-  ii 
to  be  found  only  among  the  women  of  the  metropolis 
brought  in  contact  with  the  aristoeracy ; — in  the  proving 
ctal  townsy  and  in  huml^er  life,  it  is  just  the  revetsei 
Any  man  who  has  gone  throogb  a  pop«lar  election  kaiows 
that  ihtre  it  is  often  by  the  bonesty  of  tbe  women  that  that 
of  the  men  is  preserved*  There  the  conjugal  advice  is 
always,  **  Never  go  badk  from  your  word,  John," — '**  Stick 
true  to  yoilr  colours;  all  the  goM  in  the  wc^ld  should 
not  make  you  turn  your  coat."  How  many  poor  men 
have  we  known  who  would  have  taken  a  bribe  but  for 
their  wives  I  There  is  nothing,  then,  in  English  wom^i 
that  should  prevent  their  comprehension  of  the  nobleness 
of  political  honesty ;  it  19  only  the  great  ladies,  and  their 
imitators,  who  think  self«interest  the  sole  principle  of 
public  conduct  Why  is  this?  because  all  women  are 
proud ;  station  incites  their  pride.  The  great  man  rats^ 
and  is  greater  than  ever  $  but  the  poor  elector  who  turns 
his  coat  loses  his  station  altogether.  The  higher  classes 
do  not  imagine  there  is  a  pubtic  opinion  among  the  poor. 
In  many  boroughs  a  man  may  be  bribed,  and  no  disgrace 
to  him ;  bat  if  afiiet  being  bribed^  he  break  his  word,^  he 
ia  cut  by  his  friends  for  ever. 

,  A  very  handsome  girl  had  refused  many  better  offers 
for  the  sake  of  a  young  man,  a  scot  and  lot  voter  in  a 
certain  borough.  Her  lover,  having  promised  in  hcf 
bearing  to  vote  one  way,  voted  the  other.  She  ref\ised 
to  marry  him.     Could  this  have  happened  in  the  higher 

classes?      Fancy,  my  dear  » ,  bow  the  great  would 

biugh ;  and  what  a  good  story  it  would  be  at  tbe  clubs, 
if  a  yonng  lady  just  going  to  be  married  were  to  say  to 
her  suitor  one  bright  morning, -^ '< No,  sir,  excuse  me; 
the  connexion  must  be  broken  off*  Your  vote  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  night  was  decidedly  against  your 
professions  to  your  constituents/' 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  with  us,  a  grave  and 
meditative  people.  Ridicule  is  more  dangerous  and  power- 
ful in  its  effectsy  than  it  is  witb  our  lighter  neighbours^ 
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tbe  Frendu  With  them,  at  do  period  has  k  be^i  the 
^hion  to  sneer  at  lofty  and  noble  motives ;  they  have  an 
instantaneous  perception  of  the  Exalted -*<•  they  carry  their 
sense  of  it  even  to  bombast*^ and  they  only  worship  the 
Natural  when  k  appears  with  a  stage  effect.  The  lively 
demireps  of  Paris  weve  chaimed  with  the  adoration  oi 
Tirtue  professed  by  Rousseau  ;-— and,  at  an  earlier  period, 
even  a  Dangeau  could  venerate  a  F^n^lon.  At  this 
moment,  how  ridiculous  in  our  country  would  be  the 
gallant  enthusiitem  of  Chateaubriand  :  his  ardour,  his 
chivalry,  his  quixotism,  would  make  him  the  laughing^ 
stock  cf  the  whole  nation ; — ^in  France  these  very  qualities 
are  the  sole  source  of  his  power.  Ridicule,  in  Paris, 
attaches  itself  to  the  manners ;  in  London,  to  the  emotions : 
it  sneers  with  us  less  at  a  vulgar  tone,  a  bad  address,  an 
ffl^chosen  equipage,  than  at  some  mental  extravagance.  A 
man  professing  very  exalted  motives  is  a  very  ridiculous 
animid  with  us.  We  do  not  lau^  at  vulgar  lords  half  so 
much  as  at  the  generosity  of  patriots,  or  the  devotion  of 
philosophers.  Bentham  was  thought  exceedingly  ludicrous 
because  he  was  a  philanthropist ;  and  Byron  fell  from  the 
admiration  of  fine  ladies* when  he  set  out  for  Greece.  It 
is  the  great  in  mind,  whom  a  fine  moral  sense  never  suffess 
to  be  the  object  of  a  paltry  wit.  Francis  I.  forbade  his 
oourtiers  to  jest  at  Ariosto ;  and  Louis  XIV.  declared  a 
certain  general  unfit  for  high  office,  because  he  had 
evinced  the  mental  littleness  of  laughing  at  Racine. 

Ridicule  is  always  a  more  dangerous  goddess  with  a 
sober  and  earnest  than  ^with  a  frivolous  people.  Persons 
of  the  former  class  can  be  more  easily  made  ashamed  of 
enMtkm;  hence  -the  treason  why  they  conceal  the  senti- 
ments which  lighter  minds  betray.  We  see  tliis  truth 
every  day  in  actual  life — the  serious  are  more  deeply 
moved  by  ridicule  than  the  gay.  A  satirist  laughed  the 
Spaniards  out  of  chivalry ;  the  French  have  never  to  this 
day  been  laughed  out  of  any  thing  more  valuable  than  a 
wig  or  a  bonnet. 

.One  characteristic  of  English  society  is  the  influence 
of  CLLauEs.  Some  balf  a  dozen  little  persons  have,  Heaven 
knows  how,  attained  to  a  certain  eminence  *-^  in  some  oer* 
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tain  4iDe;^^tiiey  pretend  to  the  power  of  dispensing  all 
kinds  of  reputation.  Some  few  years  ago,  there  wite  the 
Authors'  clique  of  Albemarle  Street,*  a  circle  of  gentlemen 
who  professed  to  weigh  out  to  each  man  his  modicum  of 
fame;  they  praised  each  other — were  the  literary  clajssy. 
and  thought  *  •  •  •  •  a  greater  man  than  Wordsworth. — . 
Peace  be  with  them  I — they  are  no  more — and  fame  no 
longer  hangs  from  the  nostrils  of****   ****• 

The  clique  of  fine  ladies  and  the  clique  of  dandies  stil]« 
however,  exist ;  and  these  are  the  donors  of  social  reputa* 
tion :  we  may  say  of  them  as  the  Irishman  said  of  the 
thieves,  "  They  are  mighty  generous  with  what  does  not 
belong  to  them,*' — being  without  character  themselves,  we 
may  judge  of  the  merits  which  induce  them  to  give  a 
character  to  others. 

It  is  rather  strange,  till  we  consider  the  cause,  that 
society  in  the  Provinces  is  often  more  polished,  intel- 
lectual, aud  urbane,  than  society  in  the  Metropolis ;  when 
some  great  landed  proprietor  filb  his  country  halls  with  a 
numerous  circle  of  his  friends,  you  see  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  and  charming  society  which  England  can  afford. 

You   remember^  dear  ^   Sir  Frederick  Longueville 

and  his  family :  you  know  how  disagreeable  we  used  to 
think  them ;  always  so  afraid  they  were  not  fine  enough. 
Sir  Frederick,  with  bis  pompous  air,  asking  you  when  you 
had  last  seen  your  uncle,  the  earl ;  and  her  Isidyship,  dying 
to  be  goodnatured,  but  resolved  to  keep  up  her  dignity; — 
the  girls  out  at  every  ball,  and  telling  you  invariably  as  a 
first  remark  that  they  did  not  see  you  at  Almack's  last 

*  This  clique,  yihilQ  it  lasted,  made  a  vast  number  of  small  reputa- 
tions, upon  which  the  owners  have  lived  very  comfortably  ever  since. 
Theirs  was  the  day  of  literary  jobbing  3  they  created  sinecures  for  the 
worthless,  and  time  makes  them  a  kind  of  property,  which  it  seems 
wrong  to  take  away ;  yet,  whenever  we  meet  any  of  the  surviving 
possessors  of  these  "  unmerited  pensions,"  such  as  *  *  *  *  and 
*  *  *  *,  we  cannot  help  thinking  with  Gibbon,  how  often  Chance 
is  the  dispenser  of  Reputation  ;  and  that  the  tutelary  saint  of  England, 
the  pattern  doubtless  of  these  gentlemen,  is  called  the  noble  Saint 
Oeorge,  though,  in  reality,  he  was  the  worthless  George  of  Cappadocia. 
O  Literature,  how  many  Georges  of  Cappadocia  have  you  converted 
into  Saint  Georges  of  £ngland ! 
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Wednesday ;  so  ashamed  if  you  caught  them  at  a  party 
the  wrong  side  of  Oxford  Street,  and  whispering,  "  Papa's 
county  connexions,  you  know!" — You  remember,  in 
short,  that  the  Longuevilles  impressed  every  one  with  the 
idea  of  being  fussy,  conceited,  second-rate,  and  wretchedly 
educated ;  they  are  all  this  in  town.  Will  you  believe  it  ? 
— they  are  quite  the  contrary  if  you  visit  them  in  Sussex. 
There  Sir  Frederick  is  no  longer  pompous;  frank  and 
good-humoured  he  rides  with  you  over  his  farm,  speaks 
to  every  poor  man  he  meets,  forgets  that  you  have  an 
uncle  an  earl,  and  is  the  very  pattern  of  a  great  country 
gentleman  —  hospitable  and  easy,  dignified  and  natural. 
Lady  Longueville  you  wUi  fancy  you  have  known  all 
your  life — so  friendly  is  her  nature,  and  so  cordial  her 
manner ;  and,  as  for  the  giris,  to  your  great  surprise,  you 
will  find  them  well-read  and  accomplished,  afiectionate» 
simple,  with  a  charming  spice  of  romance  in  them :  upon 
my  word  I  do  not  exaggerate.  What  is  the  cause  of  the 
change  ?  Solely  this :  in  London  they  know  not  their 
own  station ;  here  it  is  fixed ;  at  one  place  they  are  trying 
to  be  something  they  are  not ;  here  they  try  at  nothing ; 
they  are  contented  with  what  they  are. 

What  an  enviable  station  is  that  of  a  great  country  gen- 
tleman in  this  beautiful  garden  of  England  I  he  may  unite 
all  the  happiest  opposites  —  indolence  and  occupation, 
healthful  exercise  and  literary  studies.  In  London,  and 
in  public  life,  we  may  improve  the  world — we  may  benefit 
our  kind,  but  we  never  see  the  effects  we  produce ;  we 
get  no  gratitude  for  them ;  others  step  in  and  snatch  the 
rewards ;  but,  in  the  country,  if  you  exert  equal  industry 
and  skill,  you  cannot  walk  out  of  your  hall  without  seeing 
the  evidence  of  your  labours :  Nature  smiles  in  your  face 
and  thanks  you  I  yon  trees  you  planted ;  yon  corn-fields 
were  a  common — your  capital  called  them  into  existence; 
they  feed  a  thousand  mouths,  where,  ten  years  ago,  they 
scarce  maintained  some  half  a  dozen  starveling  cows. 
But,  above  all,  as  you  ride  through  your  village,  what 
satisfaction  creeps  around  your  heart  I  By  half  that 
attention  to  the  administration  of  the  Poor-laws  which,  in 
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London,  jou  gwire  to  your  ebiba>*  you  haye  Biade  iadystry 
neplace  sloth,  and  eomfoit  detbrone  pauperism.  You,  a 
single  individual,  bav-e4lone  more  for  your  fellow-icreatoMS 
tban  the  whole  legislature  has  done  In  centuries.  This  is 
true  power ;  it  approaches  men  to  God ;  but  the  couqj^ 
gentleman  often  refuses  to  acknowledge  this  power  ;3»-hfi 
thinks  much  more  of  a  certificate  for  killing  partridges  I 

Clubs  form  a  main  feature  of  the  social  system  of  Ihe 
richer  qlasses  of  the  Metropolis.  Formerly  they  wer^ 
merely  the  resort  of  gamblers,  politicians,  or  bans  tdvans 
T-now  they  have  assumed  a  more  intellectual  character; 
every  calliDg  has  its  peculiar  club — from  the  soldier's  to 
the  scholar's.  The  c^ect  which  this  multiplicity  of  clubs 
has  produced  is  salutary  in  the  extreme;  it  has  begun 
already  to  counteract  the  solitary  dispositioii  of  the 
patiyes  ;  it  opens  a  ready  intercourse  with  our  foreign 
guests,  who  are  usually  admitted  jas  honorary  members ; 
prejudices  are  rubbed  off,  and  by  an  easy  and  unexpensiy« 
process,  the  most  domestic  .or  the  most  professionid  leam 
i^  views  of  the  citizen  of  the  world.  At  these  resorts 
tbe.affairs.of  the  public  make  the  common  and  natural 
topic  of  conversation,  and  nothing  furthers  the  growth  vof 
public  principle  like  the  discussion  of  public  matters.  It 
is  said  that  clubs  render  men  less  domestic.  No,  they 
only  render  them  less  unsocial ;  they  form  a  cheap  and 
intellectual  relaxation,  and  (since  in  mosi  of  the  recent 
clubs  the  cu^^om  turns  neither  to  gambling  nor  inebriety) 
they  unbend  the  mind  even  while  improving  jit.      But 

^  See  the  Eyidence.  on  the  Poor-laws  in  proof  of  the  poaai- 
hilily  of  this  fact.  Even  in  the  late  wretched  sj^stem,  a  vigorous 
and  wise  management  often  sufficed  to  put  down  pauperism.  In 
Stanford  Rivers,  £ssez,  one  man  (Andrews,  a  fanner),  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  rest  of  the  parishioners,  resolved  to  put  down  pau- 
perism :  in  185S5  the  money  expended  on  the  poor  was  834/.;  by 
management  and  energy,  in  1828  it  was  only  196L  "All  capal^e 
of  work  were  employed ;  the  labourers  improved  in  their  habits 
and  comforts  during  the  four  years  this  system  was  in  progress  ; 
there  was  not  a  eongle  commitment  for  theft,  or  any  other  offence." 
Oh,  if' the  country  gentleman  would  anraken  to  a  sense  of  what  ha 
9Ught  be  I      ' 
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these  are  the  least  advantages  of  clubs :  they  contain  the 
germ  of  a  mighty  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
humbler  classes.  I  foresee  that  those  classes  will,  sooner 
or  later,  adopt  institutions  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
poor.  By  this  species  of  co-operation,  the  man  of  200/, 
a-year  can,  at  present,  command  the  luxuries  of  a  man 
of  6000/, ;  airy  and  capacious  apartments,  the  decent 
comforts  of  the  table,*  lights,  fires,  books,  and  intellectual 
society.  The  same  principle,  on  an  humbler  scale,  would 
procure  the  same  advantages  for  the  shopkeeper  or  the 
artisan,  and  the  man  of  50/.  a-year  might  obtain  th6  same 
comforts  as  the  man  of  500/.  If  the  experiment  were 
made  by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  a  provincial 
town,  it  could  not  fail  of  success;  and,  among  its  advan- 
tages would  be  the  check  to  early  and  imprudent  mar- 
riages, and  the  growth  of  that  sense  of  moral  dignity  which 
is  ever  produced  by  a  perception  of  the  higher  comforts 
of  life. 

Probably,  from  the  success  of  this  experiment,  yet 
newer  and  more  comprehensive  results  would  arise.  Mr. 
Morgan  (the  amiable  and  accomplished  author  of  "  Hamp- 
den in  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  and  other  works),  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  proposes  the  scheme  of 
clubs,  not  for  individuals  only,  but  families — a  plan  which 
might  include  education  for  children  and  attendance  in 
sickness.  Managed  by  a  committee,  such  clubs  would 
remove  the  possibility  of  improvidence  and  unskilful  man- 
agement in  individuals.  For  professional  and  literary 
men,  for  artists,  and  the  poorer  gentry,  such  a  scheme 
would  present  the  greatest  advantages.  But  the  time  for 
its  adoption  is  not  come;  two  great  moral  checks  still 
exist  in  oxir  social  habits — the  aristocratic  pride  not  of 
being  as  well  off  as  our  neighbours,  but  of  seeming  better 
off,  and  that  commercial  jealousy  of  appropriation  which 
makes  us  so  proverbially  like  to  have  a  home  of  our  own. 
If  ever  these  feelings  decrease  among  us,  I  have  little 

*  At  tbe  Athenaeum,  for  instance,  the  dinner,  which  at  an  hotel 
would  cost  7«.  or  8s.,  costs  ahout  Ss.i  viz.  a  joint,  vegetahles,  bread, 
batter,  cheese,  &c.  and  half  a  pint  of  wine.  I  believe  in  some  clubs 
tlfe  price  ift  even  less. 

S 
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doubt  that,  from  the  iDstitation  of  clubs  will  be  dated  a 
▼ast  social  Revolution.  But  France,  rather  than  Eng- 
land, is  the  proper  arena  for  the  first  experiment  of  Mr. 
Morgan's  system. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONVERSATION  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

Inelej^sDce  of  Conversation — With  us  tlie  Court  does  not  cultivate  tbe 
Graces  of  Language — Samples  of  Dialogue — Literary  Men ;  their 
Wiint  of  a  fixed  position  with  us — They  do  not  mix  enough  in  So- 
ciety to  refine  its  Tone  —  Effect  of  Night  Sittings  in  Parliament 
in  diminishing  the.  intellectual  Attractions  of  Society — Men  of 
Letters  fall  into  three  Classes — Characters  of  Nettletoo,  Nokes, 
and  Lofty. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  English  society,  there  is  one, 

my  dear ,  which  cannot  but  have  seemed  to  you  as 

worthy  of  notice,  and  that  is,  "  the  curious  felicity  "  which 
distinguishes  the  tone  of  conversation.  In  most  countries, 
persons  of  the  higher  stations,  if  they  do  not  express  their 
ideas  with  all  the  accuracy  and  formality  of  a  treatise  on 
logic,  preserve,  at  least,  with  a  certain  degree  of  jealousy, 
the  habit  of  a  clear  and  easy  elegance  in  conversation.  In 
Fiance,  to  talk  the  language  well  is  still  the  indispensable 
accomplishment  of  a  gentleman.  Society  preserves  the 
happy  diction,  and  the  graceful  phrase,  which  literature 
has  stamped  with  its  authority:  and  the  Court  may  be 
considered  as  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  the  Muses. 
But  in  England,  people  even  in  the  best  and  most  fastidious 
society,  are  not  remarkable  for  cultivating  the  more  pure 
or  brilliant  order  of  conversation,  as  the  evidence  and 
attribute  of  rank.  They  reject,  it  is  true,  certain  vulgari- 
ties of  accent,  provincial  phrases,  and  glaring  violations  of 
grammar;  nay,  over  certain  words,  they  now  and  then 
exercise  the  caprices  of  fashion :  "  James  "  to-day  may  be 
"J^cmes"*  to-morrow;  "Rome"  may  be  softened  into 
**  Room ;"  and  •*  cucumber "  may  receive  its  final  exact-  . 
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ness  of  pronunciation  from  the  pro^odiacal  fiat  of  my  Lord 
Hertford.  But  these  are  trifles :  the  regular  and  polisbed 
smoothness  of  conversation,  the  unpedantic  and  transparent 
preciseness  of  meaning,  the  happy  choice,  unpremeditated, 
because  habitual,  of  the  most  graceful  phrases  and  polished 
idioms  which  the  language  affords — these,  the  natural  care 
and  province  of  a  lettered  court,  are  utterly  unheeded  by 
the  circles  of  the  English  aristocracy.  Nor  is  there  any 
other  circle,  since  literary  men  with  us  are  so  little  gre- 
garious, that  repairs  their  inattention;  and  our  rational 
conversation  is,  for  the  most  part,  carried  on  in  a  series  of 
the  most  extraordinary  and  rugged  abbreviations  —  a 
species  of  talking  short-hand.  Hesitating,  Humming,  and 
Drawling,  are  the  three  Graces  of  our  conversation. 

We  are  at  dinner: — a  gentleman,  *'a  man  about 
town,"  is  informing  us  of  a  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
his  friend  :  "No — I  assure  you — now  err — err  —  that — 
er — 'it  was  the  most  shocking  accident  possible — er — 
poor  Chester  was  riding  in  the  Park — er — you  know  that 
grey — er — (substantive  dropped,  hand  a  little  flourished 
instead) — of  his — splendid  creature  ! — er — well,  sir,  and 
by  Jove — er — the — er — (no  substantive,  flourish  again) 
— ^took  fright,  and— e  —  er" — Here  the  gentleman  throws 
up  his  chin  and  eyes,  sinks  back  exhausted  into  his  chair, 
and,  after  a  pause,  adds,  "Well,  they  took  him  into — 
the  shop — there — you  know  — with  the  mahogany  sashes 
— just  by  the  Park — er — and  the — er — man  there  —  set 
his — ^what  d'ye  call  it — er — collar-bone;  b%U  he  was — 
er  —  ter-ri-bly — terribly"  —  a  full  stop.  The  gentle- 
man shakes  his  head,  aind  the  sentence  is  suspended  to 
eternity. 

Another  gentleman  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  thus 
logically :  "  Ah  I  shocking,  shocking  !  — but  poor  Chester 
was  a  very  agreeable  —  er" — full  stop. 

"  Oh  I  devilish  gentlemanlike  fellow ! — quite  shocking ! 
— quite — did  you  go  into  ther— er — to-day  ?'* 

"  No ;  indeed :  the  day  was  so  un — may  I  take  some 
wine  with  you  ?  " 

The  ladies  usually  resort  to  some  pet  phrases,  that^ 
after  the  fashion  of  short-hand,  express  as  much  as  possible 
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in  a  word :    "  What  do  you  think  of  Lady  *s  last 

novel  ?  '* 

"  Olul  they  say  'tis  not  very  natural.  The  characters, 
to  be  sure,  are  a  little  overdrawn  ;  and  then  the  style — 
so — so — I  don't  know  what — you  understand  me — but 
it  8  a  dear  book  altogether  I  — Do  you  know  Lady ?  " 

"Oh  dear  yes  !  nice  creature  she  is." 

"  Very  nice  person  indeed." 


"  What  a  dear  little  horse  that  is  of  Lord 1 " 

"  He  is  very  vicious." 

**  Is  he  really  ?  — nice  little  thing  ! " 


"Ah  I  you  must  not  abuse  poor  Mrs, ; — to  be 

sure,  she  is  very  ill-natured,  and  th^y  say  she's  *o  stingy — 
but  then  she  really  is  such  a  dear  !'* — 

Nice  and  dear  are  the  great  To  Prepon  and  To  Kalon 
of  feminine  conversational  moralities. 

But,  perhaps,  the  genius  of  our  conversation  is  most 
shewn  in  the  art  of  explaining  : — 

"  Were  you  in  the  house  last  night  ?  " 

"  Yes — er — Sir  Roberl  Peel  made  a  splendid  speech ! " 

"  Ah  I  and  how  did  he  justify  his  vote  ?  I  Ve  not  seen 
the  papers," 

"Oh,  I  cfin  tell  ypu  exactly — ehem! — he  said,  you 
see,  that  he  disliked  the  ministers,  and  so  forth !  You 
understand — but  that — ^er — in  these  times,  and  so  forth 
— and  with  this  river  of  blood — oh !  he  was  very  fine 
there  / — ygu  must  read  it.  Well,  sir ;  and  then  he  was 
very  good  against  0*Connell,  capital — and  all  this  agita- 
tion going  on — arid  murder,  and  so  forth— and  then,  sir, 
he  told  a  capital  story,  about  a  man  and  his  wife  being 
murdered,  and  putting  a  child  in  the  fireplace — you  see — 
I  forget  now,  but  it  was  capital :  and  then  he  wound  up 
with — a — with — a — in  his  usual  way,  in  short.  Oh  I 
he  quite  justified  himself — you  understand.  In  short,  you 
see,  he  could  not  do  otherwise." 

Caricatured  as  this  may  seem  to  others,  I  need  not 
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assure  you  that  it  is  to  the  life :  the  explainer,  too,  is 
reckoned  a  very  sensible  man ;  and  the  listener  saw  no- 
thing inconclusive  in  the  elucidation. 

Women  usually  form  the  tone  of  conversation,  having 
£rst  taken  the  tone  of  mind  from  the  men.  With  us, 
women  associate  with  the  idler  portion  of  society — the 
dandies,  the  hangers-on  ;  they  are  afraid  of  being  though tr 
blue,  because  then  these  gentlemen  would  be  afraid  of 
them.  They  connect  literature  and  wisdom  with  "odd|^ 
persons  not  in  society;''  senators  and  geniuses  are  litflfl^ 
seen  amongst  them.  It  is  their  bore  of  an  uncle  who  makes 
those  long  speeches  about  the  malt-tax.  The  best  matches 
are  the  young  men  of  Melton  and  Crockford's  (as  I  have 
before  said);  they  must  please  the  best  matches;  they 
borrow  the  tone  most  pleasing  to  them ;  the  mothers,  for 
the  sake  of  the  daughters,  the  daughters  for  tlieir  own 
sake : — thus,  to  a  slang  of  mind,  they  mould  a  fitting  jargon 
of  conversation.  Our  aristocracy  does  not  even  preserve 
elegance  to  ton,  and,  with  all  the  affectations,  fosters  none 
of  the  graces,  of  a  court.  France  owes  the  hereditary 
refinement  and  airiness  of  conversation,  that  distinguishes 
her  higher  orders,  less,  however,  to  the  courtiers  thah  to 
those  whom  the  courtiers  have  always  sought.  Men  of 
letters  and  men  of  genius  have  been,  at  Paris,  invariably 
drawn  towards  the  upper  circles,  and  have  consumed  their 
own  dignity  of  character  in  brightening  the  pleasures  of 
the  great ;  but,  in  London,  men  of  intellectual  distinctions 
are  not  frequently  found  in  that  society  which  is  termed 
the  best ;  the  few  who  do  haunt  that  gloomy  region  are 
but  the  scattered  witlings  of  an  ancient  digue,  who  have 
"survived  even  the  faculty  of  premeditating  good  things ; 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  day,  but  to  the  past,  when 
Devonshire  House  and  Melbourne  House  were  for  a  short 
time  and  from  fortuitous  circumstances  made  the  resort  of 
genius,  as  well  as  rank  ;  the  fashion  thus  set  was  brief  and 
evanescent,  and  expired  with  the  brilliant  persons  who, 
seeking  to  enliven  the  great  world,  only  interrupted  its 
dulness.  They  have  played  off  the  fireworks,  and  all  is 
once  more  dark. 

The  modem  practice  of  parliament  to  hold  its  discus- 
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sions  at  night  has  a  considerable  influence  in  diminishing 
the  intellectual  character  of  general  society.  The  House 
of  Commons  naturally  drains  off  many  of  the  ablest  and 
best  informed  of  the  English  gentlemen :  the  same  cause 
has  its  action  upon  men  of  letters,  whom  statesmen  usually 
desire  to  collect  around  them;  the  absence  of  one  con- 
spires to  effect  the  absence  of  the  other :  our  saloons  are 
left  solely  to  the  uncultivated  and  the  idle,  and  you  seek 
in  vain  for  those  nightly  re- unions  of  wits  and  senators 
which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Anne,  and  still  give  so 
noble  a  charm  to  the  assemblies  of  Paris. 

The  respect  we  pay  to  wealth  absorbs  the  respect  we 
should  pay  to  genius.  Literp^ry  men  have  not  with  us  any 
fixed  and  settled  position  as  men  of  letters.  In  the  great 
game  of  honours,  none  fall  to  their  share.  We  may  say- 
truly  with  a  certain  political  economist,  "  We  pay  best, 
1st,  those  who  destroy  us — generals ;  2nd,  those  who  cheat 
us — politicians  and  quacks;  3rd,  those  who  amuse  us — 
dingers  and  musicians  ;  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  instruct 
us."  It  is  an  important  truth  noted  by  Helvetius,  that 
the  degree  of  public  virtue  in  a  state  depends  exactly  on 
the  proper  distribution  of  public  rewards.  "  I  am  nothing 
here,"  said  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  science  this 
country  ever  produced,  "  I  am  forced  to  go  abroad  some- 
times to  preserve  my  self-esteem." 

Our  English  authors  thus  holding  no  fixed  position  in 
society,  and  from  their  very  nature  being  covetous  of 
reputation,  often  fall  into  one  of  three  classes ;  the  one 
class  seek  the  fashion  they  cannot  command,  and  are 
proud  to  know  the  great ;  another  become  irritable  and 
suspicious,  afraid  that  they  are  never  sufficiently  esteemed, 
and  painfully  vain  out  of  a  sense  of  bashfulness ;  the 
third,  of  a  more  lofty  nature,  stand  aloof  and  disdainful, 
and  never  consummate  their  capacities,  because  they  will 
not  mix  with  a  world  to  which  they  know  themselves 
superior. 

A  literary  man  with  us  is  oflen  forced  to  be  proud  of 
something  else  than  talent  — proud  'of  fortune,  of  con- 
nexion, of  birth — in  order  not  to  be  looked  down  upon, 
^yron  would  never  have  set  a  coronet  over  his  bed  if  he 
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had  not  written  poetry ;  nor  the  fastidious  Walpole  have 
affected  to  disdain  the  author,  if  he  had  not  known  that 
with  certain  circles  authorship  was  thought  to  lower  the 
gentleman.  Every  one  knows  the  anecdote  of  a  certain 
professor  of  chemistry,  who,  eulogising  Boyle,  thus  con- 
cluded his  panegyrics:  "  He  was  a  great  man,  a  very 
great  man;  he  was  father  of  chemistry,  and  brother  to  — 
the  Earl  of  Cork  I " 

You  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  professor ;  after  all 
it  was  no  bathos  in  practice; — depend  upon  it,  the 
majority  of  the  world  thought  quite  as  much  of  the 
brother  of  Lord  Cork  as  they  did  of  the  father  of  che- 
mistry. The  professor  was  only  the  unconscious  echo  of 
the  vulgar  voice  of  Esteem. 

Observe  Mr.  Nettle  ton  ;  he  is  a  poet  of  celebrity :  is 
that  all  ?  marry  come  up  !  he  is  a  much  greater  man  than 
that  comes  to — he  is  on  the  best  possible  terms  at  Holland 
House.  He  values  himself  much  on  writing  smooth 
verses ;  he  values  himself  more  on  talking  with  a  certain 
tone  of  good  breeding.  He  is  a  wit — a  very  rare  cha- 
racter ;  yes,  but  he  does  not  take  so  much  pride  in  being 
merely  a  wit,  as  on  being  a  wit  at  the  best  houses/  Mr. 
Nettleton  is  one  of  the  vainest  of  men  ;  but  it  would  not 
please  him  much  to  hear  you  admired  him,  if  he  thought 
you  a  nobody.  He  is  singularly  jealous  ;  but  you  might 
make  Europe  ring  with  your  name,  and  he  would  not 
envy  you,   unless  the  grands  seigneurs   ran    after   you. 

"Mr. has  written  a  beautiful  book ;  have  you  seen 

it,  Nettleton  ?  '' 

"  No ;  who  sags  it  is  beautiful  ?  *' 

"  Oh  !  all  the  world,  I  fancy." 

«*  There  you  are  mistaken.  We  talked  over  all  the 
new  works  at  Miss  Berry's  last  night,  and  all  the  world 
said  nothing  about  your  Mr.  What's-his-name,  and  his 
book." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  judge  of  these  matters  ;  all  I  know 
is,  that  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  mad  to  be  introduced 
to  him." 

Nettleton,  turning  quite  pale,  "  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire  introduced  to  him  !  " 
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A  less  important  man  than  Mr.  Nettleton  in  the  literary 
world,  is  Mr.  Nokes.  Mr.  Nokes  is  a  prototype  of  the 
small  gear;  not  exactly  a  poet,  nor  a  novelist,  nor  an 
historian,  but  a  little  of  all  three ;  a  literary  man,  in  short 
— homme  des  lettres.  In  France  he  would  enjoy  a  very 
agreeable  station,  mix  with  other  hommes  des  lettres,  have 
no  doubt  of  his  own  merit,  and  be  perfectly  persuaded  of 
his  own  consequence.  Very  different  from  all  this  is  Mr. 
Nokes ;  he  has  the  most  singular  distrust  of  himself ;  he 
liveth  in  perpetual  suspicion  that  you  mean  to  affront  hin). 
If  you  are  sallying  out  on  the  most  urgent  business,  your 
friend  dying,  your  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  just 
ready  to  come  on,  your  mistress  waiting  to  see  you  for  the 
last  time  before  she  returns  your  letters,  and  hopes  you 
may  be  happy,  though  she  would  hate  you  if  you  were  not 
miserable  to  your  dying  day  —  if,  I  say,  on  some  such 
business  you  should  be  hurrying  forth,  woe  to  you  if  you 
meet  Nokes  I  You  pass  him  with  a  hasty  nod,  and  a 
"  How  are  you,  dear  sir?  "  Nokes  never  forgives  you,  you 
have  hurt  his  feelings  incurably.  He  sayeth  to  himself^ 
"  Why  was  that  man  so  eager  to  avoid  me  ?  "  He  rumi- 
nateth,  he  museth,  he  cheweth  the  cud  upon  your  un- 
mannerly accost.  He  would  have  had  you  stop  and  speak 
to  him,  and  ask  him  after  the  birth  of  his  new  poem,  and 
hope  his  tale  in  the  Annual  was  doing  as  well  as  could  be 
expected ;  he  is  sorely  galled  at  your  omission  ;  he  pon- 
dereth  the  reason ;  he  looketh  at  his  hat,  he  looketh  at 
his  garments,  he  is  persuaded  it  is  because  his  habiliments 
were  not  new,  and  you  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him 
in  the  street.  He  never  hits  on  the  right  cause ;  he  never 
thinketh  you  may  have  pressing  business;  Nokes  dreameth 
of  no  business  save  that  which  to  Nokes  appertaineth. 
Nokes  is  the  unhappiest  of  men;  he  for  ever  looks  out  for 
cantharides  to  rub  into  his  sores.  If  vou  meet  him  in  a 
literary  party,  you  must  devote  the  whole  evening  to  him 
and  his  projects,  or  he  considers  you  the  most  insolent  and 
the  most  frivolous  of  mankind  ;  he  forgetteth  that  there  are 
fifty  other  Nokeses  in  the  room.  He  boweth  to  you  always 
with  a  proud  humility,  as  if  to  say,  <<  I  am  a  great  man, 
though  ^ou  don't  think  so.''     Nokes  is,  at  once,  the  most 
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modest  and  the  most  impudent  of  our  species.  He  ima- 
gines you  despise  him ;  yet  he  is  chafed  because  you  do 
not  adore.  You  are  oppressed  with  incalculable  business; 
a  lawyer,  perhaps,  in  full  praetice ;  the  editor  of  a  daily 
newspaper;  a  member  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  en- 
gaged in  thirteen  committees ;  yet,  on  the  strength  of  a 
bare  introduction,  he  sendeth  you  in  manuscript  the  next 
day — three  plays,  two  novels,  and  thirty  poems,  which  he 
bashfully  requesteth  you  first,  to  read ;  secondly,  to  cor- 
rect ;  and,  thirdly,  to  interest  yourself  to  get  published. 
Two  days  after,  you  receive  the  following  letter : 

"SiR,~When,  on  Wedftesday  last,  I  sent  to  your 
house  my  humble  attempts,  soliciting  your  attention  in  the 
most  respectful  language,  I  certainly  did  expect,  in  common 
courtesy,  to  have  received,  ere  this,  a  reply.  I  am  con- 
scious that  you  have  many  engagements  that  you  doubt- 
less think  of  superior  consequence  to  the  task  of  reading 
my  compositions ;  but  there  are  others,  sir,  who  have 
thought  highly  of  what  you  apparently  despise.  But 
enough  ! — I  beg  you  will  immediately  send  back,  by  the 
bearer,  all  the  papers  which,  trusting  to  your  reported 
sympathy  with  men  of  letters,  I  had  the  folly  to  trouble 
you  with.     To  wie,  at  least,  they  are  of  importance. 

'*  I  am,  sir, 
**  Your  obedient  servant, 

**  John  Samuel  Nokes." 

Send  back  the  papers,  by  all  means :  Nokes  would  be 
still  more  offended  by  any  apology  for  delay,  or  any  ex- 
cuse for  not  ultimately  prevailing  on  some  bookseller  to 
ruin  himself  by  their  publication.  Nokes  is  a  vindictive 
man,  though  he  knoweth  it  not ;  nay,  he  esteemeth  himself 
a  very  reservoir  of  the  lacteal  humanities.  You  may  have 
served  him  essentially  to-day ;  to-morrow  you  may  have 
"  wounded  his  feelings ; "  and,  by  next  Saturday,  be  sure  of 
a  most  virulent  anonymous  attack  on  you.  But  Nokes 
is  to  be  more  pitied  than  blamed ;  he  is  unfit  for  the 
world,  only  because  he  has  no  definite  position  in  it. 

Look  now  at  a  third  species  of  literary  men.     Perhaps, 
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[r.  Lofty :  what  a  fine  creature 
learning,  of  pure  seDtimeDt,  of 
ou  would  like  him,  if  jou  coald 
may  never  be! — He  builds  a 
other  men.     In  the  streets  he 
alone  in  the  large  arm-chair  at 
th  to  converse :  he  is  a  rumina- 
animal.     His  books  are  admir- 
other,   they  are  not  popular — 
mankind :  he  is  not  at  his  ease 
iry  men ;  he  will  not  let  out,  — 
He  is  tenderly  benevolent,  but 
Id  rather  give  you  his  fortune 
1.     Hence,  with  all  his  genius, 
ress  mankind,  and  disdainful  of 
3t  a  tithe  of  the  benefit  that  he 
to   co-operate  with  others,  he 
but  he  saith  with   Sir  Thomas 
at   I    regard   is   myself."     Yet 
— a  hostile  review  wounds  him 
not  his  complaint,  but  it  preys 
to  be  undervalued :  he  is  not 
3ess,  but  he  chafes  at  it — it  is  a 
he  is  melancholic  and  despon- 
al :  he  feels  society  is  not  made 
ickens  at  the  littleness  of  daily 
}  elements  of  greatness,  but  not 
th  his  best  qualities  unknown, 
lens  of  the  Literary  Man,  essen- 
ings,  but  having  something  in 
i  by  peculiarities  in  our  social 
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CHAPTER  III. 

The  feeling  of  Melancholy  and  Weariness ;  how  engendered  —  We 
grow  out  of  it  with  Age  —  The  Philosophy  of  Idleoess,  its  Sadness 
— A  Reason  why  we  are  a  Religious  People. 

From  the  tone  of  Society  which  I  have  attempted  to 
describe,  arises  one  of  the  most  profound  of  our  national 
feelings — that  listless  and  vague  melancholy  which  par- 
takes both  of  the  Philosophical  and  the  Poetic ;  that  sad 
and  deep  sentiment  which  is  found  only  in  the  English  and 
the  German  character,  and  is  produced  in  each  nation  by 
the  same  causes  ;  it  is  the  result  in  both  of  an  eager  mind 
placed  in  a  dull  and  insipid  circle.  (For  in  the  small 
towns  of  Germany,  society,  if  it  possesses  more  wisdom 
than  in  England,  does  not  proffer  more  charms.)  A 
weariness  of  spirit  creeps  over  us,  and  the  flatness  of  the 
World  produces  somewhat  the  same  moral  result  as  the 
vanity  of  Knowledge.  Hence,  with  the  more  intellectual 
of  our  gentry,  the  roving  and  desultory  thirst  of  travel. 
Unsatisfied  desire,  which  they  do  not  analyse,  urges  them 
on  to  escape  from  the  "  stale  and  unprofitable  usages  *'  of 
their  native  world.  And  among  the  rich  of  no  other 
people  do  you  so  constantly  find  examples  of  the  discon- 
tented. This  habit  of  mind,  so  unfortunate  to  the  pos- 
sessor, is  pot  unfavourable  to  poetry  :  and  though  derived 
from  the  pettiest  causes,  often  gives  something  of  interest 
and  nobleness  to  the  character.  But  it  is  chiefly  confined 
to  the  young  ;  after  a  certain  age  we  grow  out  of  it ;  the 
soul  becomes  accustomed  to  the  mill,  and  follows  the 
track  mechanically  which  it  commenced  in  disgust. 

But  if  there  be  one  sentiment  more  mournful  than 
another  while  it  lasts,  it  is  that  conviction  that  All  is 
Vanity  ^hich  springs  from  the  Philosophy  of  Idleness ; 
that  craving  for  a  sympathy  which  we  never  find,  that 
restlessness  of  checked  affection  and  crippled  intellect, 
which  belong  to  a  circle  in  which  neither  affection  nor 
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intellect  can  be  exerted.  The  little  desires  of  petty  circles 
irritate,  but  cannot  absorb,  the  larger  capacity  of  mind. 
One  reason  why  we,  above  other  nations,  cling  to  the 
consolations  of  Religion  is,  that  we  have  cultivated  so 
sparingly  the  fascinations  of  the  World. 

As  mankind  only  learned  the  science  of  Navigation  in 
proportion  as  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  so, 
in  order  to  steer  our  course  wisely  through  the  seas  of 
Life,  we  have  fixed  our  hearts  upon  the  more  sublime  and 
distant  objects  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Portrait  of  M ,  an  Exclusive  Beformed-^Caases  of  bis  Ame- 
lioration—  Fashion  has  received  a  Shock  .^Opinions  travel  ap> 
ward.  Manners  downward —View  of  Society  in  a  Manufacturing 
Town  —  The  Manufacturers  and  the  Operatives — Cause  in  Cus- 
toms for  a  Movement  in  Polities  —  Political  Unions  injurious  to 
the  Popular  Cause. 

I  BREAKFASTED  the  Other  day  with  M :  you  recol- 
lect that  two  years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  supereminent  of 
the  Dandies ;  silent,  constrained,  and  insolent ;  very 
scrupulous  as  to  the  unblemished  character  of  his  fnends 
— for  ion  ;  affecting  to  call  everything  "a  bore;"  and, 
indeed,  afraid  to  laugh,  for  fear  of  cracking  himself  in 

two.     M is  now  the  last  man  in  the  world  one  could 

thus  describe.  He  talks,  rattles,  rubs  his  hands,  affects  a 
certain  jollity  of  manner ;  wants  you  to  think  him  a 
devilish  good  fellow;  dresses,  to  be  sure,  as  the  young 
and  the  handsome  are  prone  to  dress:  but  you  may 
evidently  see  that  he  does  so  mechanically ;  his  soul 
is  no  longer  in  his  clothes.  He  startled  me  too,  by 
quoting  Bacon.  You  know  we  never  suspected  he  had  so 
much  learning :  but,  between  you  and  me,  I  think  the 
quotation  is  a  motto  to  one  of  the  newspapers.     However 

that  be,  M is  evidently   no  longer  indifferent   as 

to  whether  you  think  he  has  information   or  not:    he 
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is  ftnxiotis  for  your  good  esteem  ;  he  is  overwhelmingly 
courteous  and  complimentary;  he,  who  once  extended 
the  tip  of  his  iinger  to   you,  now  shakes  you  by  both 

hands;   it  is  not  any  longer  M 's  fault  if  he  is  not 

agreeable ;  he  strives  to  be  so  with  might  and  main  ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  succeeds;  it  is  impossible  not  to  like  such, 
a  gentlemanlike,  good-looking,  high-spirited  fellow,  wheu 
he  once  condescends  to  wish  for  your  good  opinion.  Hi» 
only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  elaborately  off-hand,  too 
stupendously  courteous ;  he  has  not  yet  learned,  like  Will 
Honeycomb,  "  to  laugh  easily ; "  it  will  take  him  some 
little  time  to  be  good-natured  spontaneously:    howbeit, 

M is  marvellously  improved.     After  breakfast,  we 

walked  down  St.  James's  Street ;  M has  lost  his  old 

walk  entirely ;  you  recollect  that  he  used  to  carry  his  eyes 
and  nose  in  the  air,  never  looking  on  either  side  of  him, 
and  seeming  to  drop  upon  your  existence  by  accident. 
Now  he  looks  round  him  with  a  cordial  air,  casts  a 
frequent  glance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and 
seems  mortally  afraid  lest  he  should  by  chance  overlook 
some  passing  acquaintance.  We  met  two  or  three  plain- 
dressed,  respectable-looking  persons,  the  last  people  in  the 

world  whom  M (j^^  would  say)  eould  by  possibility 

have  known;  M stops  short,  his  face  beaming  with 

gratulation,  shakes  them  by  the  hand,  pulls  them  by  the 
button,  whispers  them  in  the  ear,  and  tears  himself  away 
at  last  with  a  **  Recollect,  my  dear  sir,  I*m  entirely  at  your 
service." 

AH  this  is  very  strange  I  what  can  possibly  have 
wrought  such  a  miracle  in  M ?     I  will  tell  you : 

M HAS  NOW  GOT  CONSTITUENTS  ! 

It  is  a  profound  observation  in  an  Italian  historian, 
that  the  courtesy  of  nobles  is  in  proportion  to  the  occa- 
sions imposed  on  them  by  the  constitution,  of  mixing 
among  the  people.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told  that  the 
Roman  nobles  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  were  polished 
and  urbane;  that  they  practised  all  the  seductions  of 
manner ;  we  ought  to  know  this  at  once,  by  reading  the 

method  of  their  elections.     M was  in  the  House  a 

few  years  ago,  when  you  recollect  him ;  but  he  had  never 
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ill  his  life  seen  the  keeper,  the  butler,  and  the  steward 
who  returned  him  to  Parliament.     For  the  last  twelve 

months  M has  been  practising  the  familiar  and  the 

friendly  to  some  three  thousand  electors  in  shire. 

The  effort  to  please,  at  first  necessary  to  him,  has  grown 
agreeable.  He  is  getting  into  the  habit  of  it.  He  is  in 
for  a  large  commercial  town ;  he  is  the  younger,  that  is, 
the  more  active,  member;  he  is  compelled  to  mix  with 
men  of  all  classes :  how  on  earth  can  he  continue  to  be  an 

Exclusive  ?     Do  you  not  perceive,  therefore,  dear , 

how  much  the  operations  of  the  Reform-bill  will  ulti- 
mately bear  upon  the  tone  of  manneirs  ?     Do  you  not 

perceive  how  much  they  have  done  so  already  ?     M 

is  still  the  glass  of  fashion.  Sliding,  as  he  has  done,  into 
the  temper  of  the  times,  his  set  imitate  him  now,  as  they 
used  to  imitate  him  two  years  ago.  Changed  himself,  he 
has  inoculated  a  whole  coterie.  Thus  laws  and  manners 
react  upon  each  other. 

We  may  perceive  every  where,  indeed,  that  "  Fa- 
shion "  has  received  a  material  shock.  If  there  is  less  fine 
gentlemanship  than  formerly,  so  also  fine  ladies  are  not 
quite  so  powerful  as  they  were ;  they  no  longer  fill  the 
mouth  of  the  gaping  world  with  tales  of  triumphant 
insolence  and  abashed  servility.  A  graver  aspect  settles 
on  the  face  of  society.  The  great  events  that  have  taken 
place  have  shaken  the  surface  of  the  Aristocratic  Senti- 
ment too  roughly  to  allow  it  easily  to  resume  its  former 
state.  Fashion  cannot  for  many  years  be  what  it  has 
been.  In  political  quiet,  the  aristocracy  are  the  natural 
dictators  of  society,  and  their  sentiments  are  the  most 
listened  to.  Now,  the  sum  of  their  sentiments,  as  we  have, 
seen,  is  Fashion :  in  agitated  times,  the  people  rise  into 
importance,  and  their  sentiments  become  the  loudest  and 
most  obtrusive ;  the  aggregate  of  their  sentiments,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  Opinion.  It  is  then  that,  unable  to  lead, 
the  aristocracy  unconsciously  follow  the  impulse,  and 
it  becomes  the  fashion  to  be  popular.  Hence  may  we 
date,  if  we  descend  to  the  philosophy  of  trifles,  the 
innovations  even  in  costume  :  and  the  spirit  of  the  French 
Bevolution^  which  breathed  vainly  through  the  massive 
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eloquence  of  Fox,  succeeded  at  least  in  sweeping  away 
from  our  saloons  the  brocaded  waistcoat  and  the  diamond 
buckles.  At  the  time  of  the  discussions  on  Reform, 
our  drawing-room  gossips  affected  the  tone  of  Birming- 
ham liberalism;  and  the  ilegans  of  Parliament  lisped 
forth  sturdy  dogmas  on  the  "  Rights  of  the  People." 
Thus,  while  social  habits  descend  from  the  upper  to  the. 
lowest  class,  political  principles,  on  the  contrary,  are 
reverberations  of  opinion  travelling  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  of  society.  The  Aristocracy  form  the  Manners 
of  Life,  and  the  People  produce  the  Revolutions  of 
Thought. 

This  reflection  leads  us  deeper  into  the  subject  before 
us.  Let  us  transport  ourselves  from  the  metropolis  to 
a  manufacturing  town,  and  see  from  what  cause  in  the 
habits  of  social  life  the  political  sentiments  of  one  class 
are  forced  on  the  acceptance  of  another. 

There  is  this  germ  of  truth  in  the  Owenite  principlie  of 
co-operation  :  Co-operation  is  power ;  in  proportion  as. 
people  combine,  they  know  their  strength  ;  civilisation 
itself  is  but  the  effect  of  combining.  If,  then,  there  are. 
two  classes,  supposed  to  be  antagonists  to  each  other,  and 
the  members  of  the  one  class  combine  more  than  those 
of  another,  the  former  class  will  be  the  more  power- 
ful ;  keep  this  truth  in  view  —  we  shall  apply  it 
presently. 

We  are  now  at  a  manufacturing  town  :  observe  those 
respectable  tradesmen,  they  are  the  master  manufacturers. 
— the  aristocracy  of  the  place.  Look  in  that  drawing- 
room,  betraying  the  evidence  of  a  decorous  and  honour- 
able opulence ;  there  is  a  little  coterie  assembled :  yon^ 
short  gentleman  in  blue  is  a  retired  captain  in  the  navy ; 
that  portly  person^e,  with  the  large  bunch  of  seals,  is  the 
mayor  of  the  town ;  yonder  is  a  small  proprietor,  who  has 
purchased  a  white  house  and  a  few  acres,  and  become  a 
squire ;  that  knot  of  confabulators  is  composed  of  the 
richest  manufacturers  of  the  place ;  at  the  other  end  of  the 
room  are  the  ladies,  wives  and  daughters  of  the  gentle- 
men.. Enter  a  visitor  in  the  town — a  stray  legislator, 
perhaps,  who  has  come  to   see   the   manufactories;    or. 
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perhaps,  like  us,  to  know  the  men  who  work  them: 
the  gentlemen  gather  round  htm — a  conversation  ensues 
— he  is  anxious  for  general  information  —  he  speaks  of 
the  good  sense  and  practical  knowledge  of  a  certain 
manufacturer  he  has  visited  that  day. 

"  Ah,  a  good  sort  of  a  man,  I  believe,"  says  the 
mayor ;  "  and  very  clever  at  elections :  but  we 
seldom  meet,  except  at  a  canvass  —  our  wives  don't 
visit . 

There  is  a  patronising  air  about  the  magistrate  as  he 
says  this — our  stranger  is  surprised  —  he  turns  to  the  rest 
— he  perceives  that  he  is  praising  somebody  whom  the 
company  decidedly  consider  low  and  ungenteel;  not  one 
of  their  set.  He  finds,  as  conversation  proceeds,  that  he 
is  as  much  among  exclusives  as  if  he  were  at  St.  James's. 
The  next  day  he  dines  with  the  manufacturer  he  praised 
— the  household  appurtenances  are  less  elegant  than  those 
he  witnessed  the  day  before — there  was  a  man-servant 
at  the  one  house — there  is  a  footboy  at  the  other.  He 
turns  the  conversation  on  his  entertainer  of  the  preceding 
day. 

"  Ay,  a  good  sort  of  man,"  says  his  host ;  "  but  set  up 
full  of  prejudice  and  purse-pride." 

"  Yes,"  adds  the  hostess ;  "  y^t  I  recollect  his  wife's 
father  kept  a  stall.  She  now  has  more  airs  than  the 
member  s  lady,  who  is  an  earl's  daughter." 

Our  stranger  next  speaks  of  a  manufacturer  of  still 
less  wealth  and  consequence  than  his  entertainer. 

"  Oh,"  says  his  host,  "  a  sharp  fellow,  but  of  coarse 
habits,  and  his  opinions  are  so  violent.  He  behaved  very- 
ill  to  Mr. ,  at  the  last  election." 

"  And  his  wife,"  adds  the  lady,  "  is  very  angry 
with  us;   she  wanted  to  go  with  us  to  the   town  balls. 

Now  you  know,  Mr.   ,   that   we   must  draw  some 

distinction." 

The  conversation  at  each  of  these  places  turns  little 
upon  theories  of  politics :  the  Ministers  are  talked  over ; 
perhaps  also  the  history  of  the  last  election  ;  the  ladies 
discuss  small  scandals,  the  same  as  if  they  were  at 
Almack's.     Our  stranger  goes  away  ;  he  finds  these  two 
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houses  a  t3^e  of  the  general  diyisions  of  one  class :  yet, 
mark,  this  is  one  class — the  Manufacturers;  to  which 
another  class — ^the  Operatives — suppose  they  have  an 
antagonist  interest. 

Our  visitor  now  resolves  to  see  something  more  of  the 
other  class;  he  attends  a  festive  meeting  of  the  Opera- 
tives, at  the  Blue  Boar.  It  is  a  long  room,  crowded 
to  suffocation.  His  health  is  drunk — he  makes  a  vague, 
liberal  speech — it  is  received  with  applause.  An  Opera- 
tive is  next « called  upon;  he  addresses  the  meeting — ^he 
begins  with  many  apologies  for  his  own  incapacity,  but 
gradually  becoming  assured,  he  reconciles  himself  and  his 
audience  to  the  task,  by  the  recollection,  that  whatever 
his  own  deficiencies,  he  is  one  of  them  ;  he  is  strength- 
ened by  the  unanimity  of  their  cause.  "  We  Operatives," 
he  says  (and  the  audience  shout  forth  their  sympathy  and 
approbation),  ^^  we  are  oppressed  with,  taxes  and  unjust 
laws,  but  let  us  only  be  firm  to  each  other,  and  we  shall 
get  redress  at  last.  The  people  must  help  themselves 
— our  rulers  won't  help  us — Union  is  our  watchword." 

Such  are  the  materials  with  which  the  orator  works  upon 
the  sympathy  of  the  audience ;  and,  as  he  ^*  progresses," 
he  applies  himself  less  to  the  small  points  than  to  the 
startling  theories  of  politics.  He  touches  little  on  party 
politics;  much  upon  abstract  principles,  the  necessity 
of  knowledge,  and  the  effects  of  education.  What  is  the 
conclusion  forced  upon  our  stranger's  mind  ?  This : 
That  where  the  one  class  are  divided  by  small  jealousies 
into  a  hundred  coteries,  the  other  class  are  consolidated 
into  a  powerful  union :  that  where  one  class  think  little  of 
the  theories  of  politics,  such  speculations  are  ever  present 
to  the  other — the  staple  matter  of  their  meetings — the 
motive  and  the  end  of  their  association.  Thus,  fastening 
our  attention  to  things  below  the  surface,  we  perceive  the 
true  reason  why  Democratic  Opinion  must  become  more 
and  more  prevalent ; — its  espousers  are  united  / — at  each 
ensuing  election  they  form  a  sturdy  body,  not  to  be 
detached  from  each  other  by  isolated  appeals — they  must 
be  gained  by  addressing  the  whole.  If  the  manufacturers, 
therefore,  desire  to  return  a  representative,   they   must 
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choose  a  candidate  professing  such  sentiments  as  are 
generally  pleasing  to  this  powerful  body— viz.  the  class 
below  them.  Thus,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  they 
adopt  the  principles  of  their  inferiors,  whom  they  dread, 
and  in  returning  what  they  call  "  their  own  member," 
return  in  reality  the  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
operatives.* 

Two  causes  militate  against  the  compact  solidity  of 
this  democratic  body ;  corruption  is  the  first.  A  second 
cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  Political 
Unions,  or  combinations  under  whatever  name, — Chartist, 
Itadical,  or  Conservative.  If  we  look  to  the  generality  of 
towns,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  very  small  proportion 
of  even  the  ultra  liberal  party  that  have  enrolled  them- 
selves in  these  associations.  In  fact,  the  Unions  are 
regarded  with  jealousy ;  the  men  who  originate  them,  the 
boldest  and  most  officious  of  their  class,  are  often  con- 
sidered by  their  equals  as  arrogant  pretenders,  assuming 
a  dictatorship,  which  the  vanity  of  the  body  at  large  is 
unwilling  to  allow.  Hence,  instead  of  uniting  the  mass, 
they  tend  to  introduce  divisions.  Another  effect  they 
produce  id,  from  their  paucity  of  numbers,  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  operatives,  by  shewing  a  front  of  weak- 
ness, as  well  as  an  evidence  of  schism.  The  other  classes 
are  apt  to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  party,  by  these  its 
assumed  host  and  army ;  and  to  estimate  the  numbers  of 
persons  professing  the  same  opinions  as  Political  Unions, 
by  counting  the  names  that  these  combinations  have 
enrolled.  A  party*  to  he  strong,  should  always  appear 
strong ;  the  show  oflen  wins  the  battle ;  as  the  sultans  of 

*  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  (jet  it  is  the  commonest  of  sxtppositioos) 
that  if  you  keep  only  gentlemen  and  noblemen's  sons  in  parliament, 
parliament  is  therefore  less  democratic  than  if  alloyed  with  plebeians. 
It  is  the  laws  which  are  made,  not  the  men  who  make  them,  that 
ad\rance  the  democratic  moyement.  If  an  earl's  son  pledge  himself  to 
certain  measures,  which  act  as  a  blow  to  the  aristocracy,  what  could 
a  mechanic  do  more  ?  Does  it  signify  whether  you  break  down 
a  wall  by  a  plain  pickaxe  or  one  with  a  coronet  carved  on  the 
handle  1  The  Romans  obtained  the  power  to  choose  plebeians,  they 
chose  patricians;  but  the  patricians  they  chose  destroyed  the 
aristocracy. 
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the  East,  in  order  to  defeat  rebellion^  have  usually  found  it 
sufBcient,  merely  to  levy  an  army.  I  conceive,  therefore, 
however  excusable  or  useful  such  associations  may  be  in  a 
conflux  of  fierce  and  agitated  events,  they  are,  in  a  state 
of  ordinary  peace,  as  prejudicial  *  to  the  real  power  and 
solidity  of  the  more  popular  party,  as  they  are  arrogant 
interferers  with  the  proper  functions  of  the  government. 
There  is  only  one  just,  natural,  and  efficacious  Political 
Union — and  that  is  the  state — a  state  that  shall  at  once 
rule  and  content  the  People; — never  yielding  to  their 
will,  because  always  providing  for  their  wants. 


*  Besides  these  consequences,  their  natural  effect,  if  successful, 
would  he  the  establishment  of  an  oligarchy  in  every  town.  Tv«ro  or 
three,  not  of  the  wisest  men,  but  of  the  most  active,  and  the 
most  oratorical  (the  last  quality  is,  in  all  popular  assemblies,  more 
dangerous  than  salutary  —  it  has  been  ever  so  in  parliament),  will 
gain  possession  of  the  assembly.  In  fact,  these  assemblies  would 
operate  by  making  in  every  town  a  machine  for  taking  away  the  power 
of  the  many,  and  gratifying  the  ambition  of  the  few.  The  greatest 
fear  in  an  aristocrdtic  country  is,  that  the  opposition  of  one  aristocracy 
should  be  but  the  commencement  of  another. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

TH£  SOCIAL  HABITS  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  Physical  State  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Manufacturing^  Towns— 
Proportiou  of  Deaths  in  a  Manafuetyring  and  Agricultural  Dis- 
trict no  Standard  of  the  Proportion  of  Disease—The  Childhood  of 
the  Poor — Extract  from  **  Elia"— Evidence  on  the  Factory  Bill — 
Progress  to  Manhood — Artificial  Stimulus — Noble  Traits  of  the 
Operatives,  Desires  better  than  their  Condition  —  Immorality,  two 
Causes,  Physical  and  Moral — Excess  of  early  Labour  should  be 
restricted —.National  Education  promoted— Foor  Laws  are  the 
History  of  the  Poor — Indisposition  to  work,  not  want  of  it,  is  the 
cause  of  Pauperism — Evidence  of  the  truth  of  that  Proposition— 
Fable  of  Erie!  and  Mephistophiles. 

"  Man  is  bom  to  walk  erect  and  look  upon  the  heavens." 
So  says  the  poet.  Man  does  not  always  fulfil  the  object 
of  his  birth ;  he  goeth  forth  to  his  labour  with  a  bending 
and  desponding  frame,  and  he  lifts  not  his  eyes  from  the 
soil  whose  mire  hatk  entered  into  his  souL  The  physical 
condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  Manufacturing 
Towns  is  more  wretched  than  We  can  bear  to  consider. 
It  is  not  that  the  average  of  deaths  in  manufacturing 
towns  is  greater  than  that  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  labourers  in  the  latter  are  sulject  to  violent  and 
sudden  diseases,  proceeding  from  acute  inflammation; 
medical  assistance  is  remote,  and  negKgently  administered ; 
their  robust  frames  feed  the~  disease  that  attacks  them ; 
they  are  stricken  down  in  the  summer  of  their  days,  and 
die  in  the  zenith  of  vigorous  health. «  Not  so  with  the 
Mechanic:  he  has  medical  aid  at  hand;  acute  disorders 
fall  light  on  the  yielding  relaxation  of  his  frame ;  it  is  not 
that  he  dies  sooner  than  the  labourer ;  he  lives'tnare  pain" 
jully  ;  he  knows  not  what  health  is  ;  his  whole  life  is  that 
of  a  man  nourished  on  slow  poisons ;  Disease  sits  at  his 
heart,  and  gnaws  at  its  cruel  leisure.    Dum  vivatf  moritur. 
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The  dose  and  mephitie  air,  the  incessant  labour— in  some 
manufactories  the  small  deleterious  particles  that  float 
upon  the  atmosphere,*  engender  painful  and  embittering 
maladies,  and  afflict  with  curses,  even  more  dread  than 
are  the  heritage  of  literary  application,  the  Student  of  the 
Loom.  But  it  is  not  only  the  diseases  that  he  entails 
upon  himself  to  which  the  Operative  is  subject ;  he  bears 
in  the  flbre  of  his  nerves  and  the  marrow  of  his  bones 
the  terrible  bequeathments  of  Hereditary  Affliction.  His 
parents  married  under  age,  unfit  for  the  cares,  inadequate 
to  the  labours,  which  a  rash  and  hasty  connexion  has 
forced  upon  them  ; — each  perhaps  having  resort  to* ardent 
spirits  in  the  short  intervals  of  rest, — the  mother  engaged 
in  the  toil  of  a  factory  at  the  most  advanced  period  of  her 
pregnancy ; — every  hour  she  so  employs  adding  the  seeds 
of  a  new  infirmity  to  her  unborn  oflPspring  I 

Observe  the  young  mother,  how  wan  and  worn  her 
cheek ;  how  squalid  her  attire  ;  how  mean  her  home ;  yet 
her  wages  and  those  pf  her  partner  are  amply  sufficient, 
perhaps,  to  smooth  with  decorous  comforts  the  hours  of 
Rest,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  sudden  necessities  of  a 
toilsome  life.  A  thriftless  and  slattern  waste  converts 
what  ought  to  be  competence  into  poverty,  and,  amidst 
cheerless  and  unloving  aspects,  the  young  victim  is  ushered 
into  light.  The  early  years  of  the  Poor  have  been  drawn 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.  I  quote  the  description, 
not  only  as  being  wholly  faithful  to  truth,  but  as  one  of 
the  most  touching  (yet  least  generally  known)  examples 
of  the  highest  order  of  pathetic  eloquence  which  Modern 
Literature  has  produced. 

**  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the 
sting  of  a  man*s  poverty.  But  the  children  of  the  very 
poor  do  not  prattle  I  It  is  none  of  the  least  frightful 
features  in  that  condition,  that  there  is  no  childishness  in 
its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us 
once,  do  not  bring  up  their  children ;  they  drag  them  up. 

*  I  have  held  correspondence  on  this  point  with  some  inhabitant  or 
other  in  most  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  it  seems  that  nearly  all 
manufactories  engender  their  peculiar  disease* 
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The  little  careless  darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their 
hovel  is  transformed  betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting 
person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle  it,  no  one  thinks  it 
worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up  and 
down,  to  humour  it.  There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears. 
If  it  cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily 
said  that  *  a  babe  is  fed  with  milk  and  praise. '  But  the 
aliment  of  this  poor  babe  was  thin,  un-nourishing ;  the 
return  to  its  little  baby-tricks  and  efforts  to  engage  atten- 
tion, bitter,  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  never  had  a  toy,  or 
knew  what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby 
of  nurses ;  it  was  a  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the 
hushing  caress,  the  attracting  novelty,  the  costlier  play- 
thing, or  the  cheaper  off-hand  contrivance  to  divert  the 
child ;  the  prattled  nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the 
wise  impertinences,  the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  inter- 
posed, that  puts  a  stop  to  present  sufferings,  and  awakens 
the  passion  of  young  wonder.  It  was  never  sung  to — no 
one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It  was  dragged 
up,  to  live  or  to- die,  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  young 
dreams.  It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life. 
A  child  exists  not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of 
dalliance ;  it  is  only  another  mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of 
little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  labour.  It  is  the 
rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food  with  the 
parent  It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace  ;  it 
never  makes  him  young  again,  with  recalling  his  young 
times.  The  children  of  the  very  poor  have  no  young 
times.  It  makes  the  very  heart  to  bleed  to  overhear  the 
casual  street-talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  her  little 
girl,  a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition 
rather  above  the  squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  con- 
templating. It  is  not  of  toys,  of  nursery  books,  of  summer 
holydays  (fitting  that  age) ;  of  the  promised  sight,  or  play ; 
of  praised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  is  of  mangling  and 
clear-starching,  of  the  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The 
questions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the  very  outpourings 
of  curiosity  in  idleness,  are  marked  with  forecast  and  me- 
lancholy providence.  It  has  come  to  be  a  woman  before 
it  was  a  child.    It  has  learned  to  go  to  market ;  it  chaffers^ 
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it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs ;  it  is  knowing,  acute, 
sharpened ;  it  never  prattles.  Had  we  not  reason  to  say, 
that  the  home  of  the  very  poor  is  no  home  ?  "  * 

What  homely  and  passionate  pathos  I  I  can  do  no 
homage  to  that  critic  who  will  not  allow  that  I  have 
quoted  one  of  the  most  striking  masterpieces  of  English 
composition. 

But  if  this  be  the  ordinary  state  of  the  children  of  the 

poor,  how  doubly  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  manu- 

Jfatturing  poor  I    What  a  dark  and  terrible  history  of  early 

suffering  is  developed  in  the  evidence  on  the  Factory-bill. 

Let  us  take  an  instance : 

EVIDENCE  OF  DAVID  BYWATER. 

Were  you  afterwards  taken  to  the  steaming  department? — Yes. 

At  what  agel — I  believe  I  was  turned  thirteen  then. 

Is  that  a  laborious  employment? — Yes  ;  we  stood  on  one  side  and 
turned  the  cloth  over,  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  and 
turn  the  cloth  over. 

Were  you  there  some  time  before  you  worked  long  hours  ? — Yes ; 
but  there  was  so  much  work  beforehand  that  we  were  obliged  to  start 
night- work. 

At  what  age  were  you  when  you  entered  upon  that  night-work  ? — 
I  was  nearly  fourteen. 

Will  you  state  to  this  Committee  the  labour  which  you  endured 
when  you  were  put  upon  long  hours  and  the  night-work  was  added  ? — 
I  started  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  went  on  till  twelve 
o'clock  on  Tuesday  night. 

What  intervals  had  you  for  food  and  rest? — We  started  at  one 
o'clock  on  Monday  morning,  and  then  we  went  on  till  five,  and  stopped 
for  half  nn  hour  for  refreshment ;  then  we  went  on  again  till  eight 
o'clock,  at  breakfast-time:  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  went 
on  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  an  hour  for  dinner :  and  then  we  went 
on  again  till  five  o'clock,  and  had  half  an  hour  for  drinking ;  and  then 
we  started  at  half-past  five,  and  if  we  had  a  mind  we  could  stop  at 
nine  and  have  half  an  hour  then,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  best  to 
have  an  hour  and  a  half  together,  which  we  might  have  at  half- past 
eleven  ;  sa  we  went  on  from  half- past  five,  and  stopped  at  half-past 
eleven  for  refreshment  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  midnight ;  then  we 
went  on  from  one  till  five  again,  and  then  we  stopped  for  half  an  hour ; 
then  we  went  on  again  till  breakfast-time,  when  we  had  half  an  hour ; 
and  then  we  went  on  again  till  twelve  o'clock,  at  dinner-time,  and 
then  we  had  an  hour ;  and  then  we  stopped  at  five  o'clock  again  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  for  half  an  hour  for  drinking ;  then  we  went  on  till 

*  "  The  Last  Essays  of  Elia."    Mozon,  1833. 
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bnir^pest  eleven,  ind  then  we  gare  over  till  five  o'clock  on  Wednesday 

moming. 

e  *  *  *  * 

Yoa  say  you  were  taken  to  be  a  steamer ;  are  not  very  stoat  and 
*  healthy  youths  usually  selected  for  that -purpose? —Yes,  the  over- 
looker said  be  thought  I  should  be  the  strongest. 

When  did  you  commence  on  Wednesday  momiBg1_At  five 
o'clock,  and  then  we  worked  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  we  had  half  an 
hour  again ;  then  we  went  on  to  dinuer-time,  and  had  an  hour  at 
twelve  o^clock ;  and  then  at  one  o'clock  we  went  on  again  till  five, 
and  then  we  had  •  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  went  on  (ill  haff.past 
eleven  again .;  and  then  we  started  agaifi  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday 
morning,  and  went  on  till  five  o'clock  ;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and 
then  we  went  on  till  eight  o'clock  ;  we  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast, 
and  then  we  went  on  till  twelve  and  got  our  dinner;  then  at  one 
o'clock  we  went  on  till  five  o'clock,  and  then  we  had  half  an  hour; 
then  we  went  on  till  balf.past  eleven,  and  then  we  gave  over  till  five 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning ;  then  we  started  again  at  five  o'clock, 
and  went  on  till  eight ;  then  we  went  on  till  dinner-time,  at  twelve 
o'clock  ;  then  at  one  o'clock  we  went  on  till  five  ;  then  we  had  half 
an  hour,  and  then  we  went  on  till  half-past  eleven ;  then  we  started 
again  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  went  on  till  five  ;  then 
we  had  half  an  hour,  and  went  on  till  eight ;  then  we  had  half  an 
hour  for  breakfiist,  and  went  on  till  twelve ;  then  we  had  an  hour  for 
dinner,  and  then  went  on  from  one  o'clock  till  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine 
o'clock  ;  we  bad  no  drinking. time  on  Saturday  afternoon ;  we  could  sel- 
dom get  to  give  over  on  the  Saturday  aftemoon  as  the  other  people  did. 
•  •  •  •  • 

You  said  that  you  were  elected  as  a  steamer  by  the  overlooker,  on  account 
of  your  being  a  stout  and  healthy  boy  1 — Yes,  he  said  he  thought  I  was  the 
strongest,  and  so  I  should  go. 

Were  you  perfect  in  your  limbs  when  you  undertook  that  long  and 
excessive  labour?—  Yes,  I  was. 

What  effect  did  it  produce  upon  you  ?.— It  brought  a  weakness  on  me  ; 
I  felt  my  knees  quite  ache. 

Had  you  pain  in  yonr  limbs  and  all  over  your  body  l-^Yes, 

Shew  what  effect  it  had  upon  your  limbs. — Jt  madUe  me  very  crooked.^^ 
[Here  the  witness  shevred  his  knees  and  legs.] 

Are  your  thighs  also  bent? — Yes,  the  bone  is  quite  bent. 

How  long  was  it  after  you  had  to  ensure  this  long  labour  before 
your  limbs  felt  in  that  way  t — I  was  very  soon  told  of  it,  before  £ 
found  it  out  myself. 

What  did  they  tell  you  t — They  told  me  I  was  getting  very  crooked 
in  my  knees ;  my  mother  found  it  out  first. 

What  did  she  say  about  it? — ^She  said  I  should  kill  myself  with 
working  this  long  time. 

If  you  had  refused  to  work  those  long  hours,  and  have  wished  to  han 
worked  a  moderate  length  of  time  only,  should  you  have  been  retained  in 
your  situation?.^!  should  have  had  to  go  home ;  I  should  have  been  turned 
off  directly,  , 
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EVIDEI^CE  OF  ELDIN  HARGRAVE. 

In  attending  to  this  machine,  are  joa  not  always  apon  the  stretcb» 
and  upon  the  move  1— Yes,  always. 

Do  you  not  use  your  hand  a  good  deal  in  stretching  it  out  1 — Yes. 

What  effect  had  this  long  lahour  upon  youl — I  had  a  pain  across 
my  knee,  and  I. got  crooked. 

Was  it  the  back  of  your  knee,  or  the  side  of  your  knee  ?««A11 
round. 

Will  you  shew  your  limbs  ?»[Here  the  witness  exposed  his  legs  and 
knees.] 

Were  your  knees  ever  straight  at  ^  any  timel — They  wer«  straight 

before  I  went  to  Mr*  Brown*s  milU 

•  *  •  *  « 

You  say  that  you  worked  for  seventeen  hours  a-day  all  the  year  round  ; 
did  you  do  without  interruption  that  all  the  year  round  ?.^^Ye8» 

Could  you  attend  any  day  or  night  school  l^—No. 

Can  you  write? — No. 

Can  you  read  1—1  can  read  a  little  in  a  spelling-book. 

Where  did  you  learn  that;  did  you  go  to  a  Sunday-school  1 — No, 
I  had  not  clothes  to  go  in. 

*  •   •  •  •  • 

EVIDENCE  OF  MR.  THOMAS  DANIEL, 
Relative  to  the  Boys  eaUed  ScavenffBre, 

You  haye  stated  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ages  of 
the  children  employed ;  are  the  younger,  or  older  of  the  children 
employed,  those  that  have  to  undergo  the  greatest  degree  of  labour  and 
exertion  1 — The  younger. 

Those  you  cflJl  scavengers? — Yes,  scavengers  and  middle-piecers. 

Will  you  state  their  average  age?— .The  average  age  of  scavengers 
will  not  be  more  than  ten  years. 

Describe  to  the  Committee  the  employment  of  those  scavengers, 
.i— Their  work  is  to  keep  the  machines,  while  they  are  going,  clean 
from  all  kinds  of  dust  and  dirt  that  may  be  flying  about,  and  they  are 
in  all  sorts  of  positions  to  come  at  them  ;  I  think  that  their  bodily 
exertion  is  more  than  they  are  able  to  beur,  for  they  are  constantly 
kept  in  a  state  of  activity. 

Have  they  not  to  clean  the  machines,  aud  to  creep  under,  and  run 
round  them,  and  to -change  and  accommodate  their  position  in  every 
possible  manner,  in  order  to  keep  those  machines  in  proper  order  ?— . 
I'hey  are  in  all  sorts  of  postures  that  the  human  body  is  capable  of 
being  put  into  to  come  at  the  machines. 

Are  they  not  peculiarly  liable  to  accidents  then  ?  —  In  many 
instances  they  are;  but  not  so  much  now  as  they  formerly  were; 
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spinners  take  more  care  and  more  notice  of  the  children  than  they 
formerly  did. 

Do  jou  think  that  they  are  capable  of  performing  that  work  for  the 

length  of  time  that  you  ha\re  described? Not  without  doing  them  a 

serious  injury  with  respect  to  their  health  aud  their  bodily  strength. 

State  the  effect  that  it  has  upon  thentf  according  to  your  oum  obserm 
vation  and  eiperience. —  Those  children,  every  moment  that  they  have  to 
sparCt  will  be  stretched  all  their  length  upon  the  floor  in  a  state  ofperspi" 
ration,  and  we  are  obliged  to  keep  them  up  to  the  work  by  using  either  a 
strap  or  some  harsh  language^  and  they  are  kept  continually  in  a  state  of 
agitation  ;  1  consider  them  to  be  constantly  in  a  state  of  grief,  though 
some  of  them  cannot  shed  tears  ;  their  condition  greatly  depresses  their 
spirits. 

They  live  in  a  state  of  constant  apprehension,  and  often  in  one  of 
terror? — They  are  always  in  terror;  and  I  consider  that  that  does 
them  as  much  injury  as  their  labour,  their  minds  being  in  a  constant 
state  of  agitation  and  fear. 

You  consider  then,  upon  the  whole,  their  state  as  one  of  extreme 

hardship  and  misery  ? JSo  much  so.  that  I  have  made  up  my  mind 

that  my  children  shall  never  go  into  a  factory,  more  especially  as 
scavengers  and  piecers. 

What  do  you  mean  by  saying  that  those  children  are  always  in  a 
state  of  terror  and  fear  ? — The  reason  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  terror 
and  fear  is,  that  we  are  obliged  to  have  our  work  done,  and  we  are 
compelled  therefore  to  use  the  strap,  or  some  harsh  language,  which  it 
hurts  my  feelings  often  to  do,  for  1  think  it  is  heart-breaking  to  the 
poor  child. 

Do  not  you  think  that  their  labour  is  more  aggravating  to  them  at 

the  end  of  the  day  ? I  do ;  for  we  have  to  be  more  harsh  with  them 

at  the  latter  part  of  the  day  than  in  the  middle  part,  of  it.  The  greatest 
difficulty  that  we  have  to  contend  with  in  point  of  making  them  do 
their  labour,  is  in  the  morning,  and  after  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
the  long  hours  that  they  have  laboured  the  day  before,  in  my  opinion, 
cause  them  to  be  very  stupid  in  the  morning. 

Have  you  observed  them  to  be  drowsy  towards  the  after  part  of  the  day  ? 

—  Very  much  so,  i 

•  •  *  •  •  I 

I  could  go  on  multiplying  these  examples  *  at  random, 

s  *  But  then,  cry  some  pseudo-economists,  on  the  Factory.bill  we 
want  further  inquiry.  We  have  instituted  further  inquiry — for  what? 
To  prove  that  children  can  be  properly  worked  above  ten  hours  a-day  ? 
—No,  but  to  prove  that  the  master  manufacturers  are  slandered.  Very 
well ;  that  is  quite  another  affair.  Let  usflrst  do  justice  to  those  whom 
you  allow  to  be  overworked,  and  we  will  then  do  justice  to  those  whom  i 
you  suppose  to  be  maligned.  The  great  mistake  of  modem  liberalism 
IS,  to  suppose  that  a  government  is  never  to  interfere,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  tax-gatherer.  A  government  should  represent  a 
parent;  with  us,  it  only  represents  a  dun,  with  the  bailiff  at  his 
heels  ! 
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frotD  every  page  of  this  huge  calendar  of  childish  suf- 
ferings ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  the  reader's 
understanding)  and,  I  would  fain  trust,  to  open  his  heart. 

Thus  prepared  and  seasoned  for  the  miseries  of  life, 
the  boy  enters  upon  manhood  —  aged  while  yet  youthful 
— and  compelled,  by  premature  exhaustion,  to  the  dread 
relief  of  artificial  stimulus.  Gin,  not  even  the  pure  spirit, 
.but  its  dire  adulteration  —  opium — narcotic  drugs;  these 
are  the  horrible  cements  with  which  he  repairs  the  rents 
and  chasms  of  a  shattered  and  macerated  frame.  He 
marries ;  and  becomes  in  his  turn  the  reproducer  of  new 
sufferers.  In  after-life  he  gets  a  smattering  of  political 
knowledge;  legislative  theories  invite  and  lull  him  from 
himself;  and  with  all  the  bitter  experience  of  the  present 
system,  how  can  you  wonder  that  he  yearns  for  inno- 
vation ? 

In  manufacturing  towns,  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes  is  usually  depraved  and '  gross.  The  number  of 
illegitimate  children  is,  I  allow,  proportionally  less  in  a 
manufacturing,  than  in  an  agricultural  district,  but  a  most 
fallacious  inference  has  been  drawn  from  this  fact ;  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  political  economists,  that  sexual 
licentiousness  is  therefore  less  common  among  the  popu- 
lation of  the  latter  than  that  of  the  former — a  mischievous 
error — the  unchaste  are  not  fruitful.  The  causes  why 
illegitimate  children  are  less  numerous  in  manufacturing 
towns  are  manifold;  of  these  I  shall  allude  but  to  two  (to 
the  Quarterly  Reviewers,  so  severe  on  Miss  Martineau,  a 
third  may  occur) — the  inferior  health  of  the  women,  and 
the  desperate  remedy  of  destroying  the  burden  prema- 
turely in  the  womb.  The  existence  of  these  facts  will  be 
acknowledged  by  any  one  who  has  seen,  with  inquiring 
eyes,  the  actual  state  of  the  Manufacturing  Population. 
The  great  evil  of  licentiousness  is  almost  less  in  its  influ- 
ence on  the  principles,  than  the  affections.  When  the 
passions  are  jaded  and  exhausted,  the  kindly  feelings, 
which  are  their  offspring,  lie  supine.  The  social  charities, 
the  household  ties,  the  fond  and  endearing  relations  of 
wife  and  husband,  mother  and  child,  are  not  blessings 
compatible  with  a  life  of  impure  excitement.     We  are  told 
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somewhere  of  a  Nation  of  Harlots,'  who '  exposed  thifefr 
children : — the  story  may  be  false,  but  he  who  invent^  it, 
and  shewed  how  profligacy  banished  the  natural  affection^ 
had  studied  with  accuracy  the  cohstitiition  of  the  human 
mind. 

Amidst  these  gloomier  portraitures  of  our  mechanic 
population,  there  are  bright  reliefs.  Many  of  the  Ope- 
ratives have  been  warned,  and  nbt  seduced,  by  the  con- 
tagion of  example ;  and  of  these  I  could  select  some  who, 
for  liberal  knowledge,  sound  '•  thought,  kindly  feeling,  'and 
true  virtue,  may  rank  among  the  proudest  ornaments  of 
the  country.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  correspond 
with  many  of  the  Operative  Class,  not  only  as  a  member 
of  parliament,  upon  political  affairs,  but  in  my  proudeir 
capacity,  as  a  literary  man,  upon  various  schemes,  which 
in  letters  and  in  science  had  occurred  to  their  ingenuity. 
I  have  not  only  corresponded  with  these  men,  but  I  have 
also  mixed  personally  with  others  of  their  tribe,  and  I  have 
ever  found  that  an  acuteness  of  observation  was  even  less 
the  distinction  of  their  character,  than  a  certain  noble  and 
disinterested  humanity  of  disposition.  Among  such  per- 
sons I  would  seek,  without  a  lantern,  for  the  true  Philan- 
thropist Deeply  acquainted  with  the  ills  of  their  race^ 
their  main  public  thought  is  to  alleviate  and  relieve  them : 
they  have  not  the  jealousy  common  to  men  who-have  risen 
a  little  above  their  kind ;  they  desire  more  "  to  raise  the 
wretched  than  to  rise;"  their  plots  and  their  scheming^ 
are  not  for  themselves  but  for  their  class.  Their  ambition  is 
godlike,  for  it  is  the  desire  to  enlighten  and  to  bless.  There 
is  a  divine  and  sacred  species  of  Ambition  which  is  but  ano- 
ther word  for  Benevolence.  These  are  they  who  endeavour 
to  establish  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  plans  of  National 
Education;  who  clamour  against  Taxes  upon  Knowledge; 
who  desire  Virtue  to  be  the  foundation  of  Happiness.  I 
know  not,  indeed,  an  order  of  men,  more  interesting  our 
higher  sympathies  than  that  of  which  I  speak ;  nor  one 
that/  addresses  more  forcibly  our  sadder  emotions,  than 
that  wider  class  which  they  desire  to  relieve. 

The  common  characteristic  of  the  Operatives,  even 
amidst  all   the  miseries  and  excesses   frequent  amongst 


them,  is  that  of  desires  better  than  their  condition.  They 
ail.  have  the  wish  for  knowledge.  They  go  to  the  gin- 
shop^  and  yet  there  they  discuss  the  elements  of  virtue  I 
Apprenticed  to  the  austerest  trials  of  life,  they  acquire  a 
universal  sympathy  with  oppression.  "  Their  country  is 
the  world."  You  see  this  tendency  in  all  their  political 
theories  ;  it  is  from  the  darkness  of  their  distress  that  they 
send  forth  the  loud  shouts,  which  terrify  Injustice.  It  is 
their  voice  which  is  heard  the  earliest,  and  dies  the  latest, 
against  wrong  in  every  comer  of  the  globe ;  they  make 
to  themselves  common  cause  with  spoliated  Poland — with 
the  slaves  of  Jamaica — with  the  human  victims  of  In- 
dostan :  wherever  there  is  suffering,  their  experience 
unites  them  to  it ;  and  their  efforts,  unavailing  for  them- 
selves, often  contribute  to  adjust  the  balance  of  the  world. 
".  As "  (in  the  touching  Arabian  proverb)  "  the  barber 
l^rns  his  art  on  the  orphan's  face,"  so  Legislation 
sometimes  acquires  its  wisdom  by  e;iperiments  on 
Distress. 

» 

For  the  demoralised  social  state  which  I  have  ascribed 
to  a  large  proportion  of  the  Operatives,  there  are  two 
cures,  the  one  physical,  the  other  moral.  If  you  bow 
dpwn  the  frame  by  the  excess  of  early  labour,  the  sufferers 
must  have  premature  recourse  to  the  artifieial  remedies  of 
infirmity.  Opium  and  gin  arc  the  cheapest  drugs :  *  these 
corrupt  the  mind,  and  take  reward  from  labour.  Of  what 
use  are  high  wages,  if  they  are  spent  in  a. single  night? 
Children,  therefore,  should  not  be  worked  at  too  early  an 
age,  nor  to  too  great  an  extreme.  Women  in  the  latter 
stages  of  child-bearing  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend 
the  toil  of  the  manufactories — they  have  no  right  to  entail 
a  curse  on  the  Unborn.  Legislation  must  not,  it  is  true, 
over  interfere ;  but  she  is  a  guardian,  as  well  as  an 
executioner :  she  may  interfere  to  prevent,  if  she  interferes 
to  punish. 

So  much  for  the  physical  cure: — the  moral  cure  is 
Education.     National  Schools,  on  a  wide  and  compreheri- 

*  See  the  account  of  the  number  of  visitors  to  a  gin-shop,  Book  I., 
p.  208. 
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sive  plan,  embrace  more  than  the  elements  of  knowledge.' 
(I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  point  in  the  next  section  of  my 
work.)  They  ought  to  teach  social,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual morals ;  they  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  class  to 
which  they  are  dedicated ;  they  should  teach,  not  so  much 
labour,  as  habits  of  labour ;  and  bring  up  the  young  mind, 
especially  the  female  mind,  to  (he  necessities  of  domestic 
economy.  Labour  Schools*  should  be  united  to  Intel- 
lectual. So  far  the  Government  can  provide  a  cure-  In- 
dividuals may  assist  it.  The  sexes  should  be,  in  all 
manufactories,  even  at  the  earliest  age,  carefully  separated ; 
and  a  master  should  demand  a  good  moral  character  with 
those  he  employs.  This  last  precaution  is  too  generally 
neglected ;  a  drunken,  disorderly  character  is  no  barrier  to 
the  obtaining  work;  it  is  therefore  no  misfortune — if  no 
misfortune,  it  is  no  disgrace.  The  best  cure  for  demoral- 
isation is  to  establish  a  moral  standard  of  opinion.  To 
these  remedies,  add  a  revision  of  the  Poor-laws  for  both 
classes,  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural.f  After 
all,  the  remedies  are  less  difficult  than  they  appear  to  the 
superficial.  But  to  a  Government,  nowadays,  every  thing 
has  grown  difficult, — even  the  art  of  taxation. 

The  mention  of  the  Poor-laws  now  links  my  inquiry 
into  the  social  state  of  the  manufacturing,  with  that  of  the 
agricultural,  population.  The  operation  of  the  Poor-laws 
is  the  History  of  the  Poor.  It  is  a  singular  curse  in  the 
records  of  our  race,  that  the  destruction  of  one  evil  is  often 
the  generation   of  a  thousand  others.     The  Poor-laws  % 

*  Certain  political  economists  opposed  to  the  plan  of  labour  schools 
have  requested  me  to  reconsider  the  principle  on  which  I  recommend 
them.  I  have  done  so  only  to  be  the  more  strongly  persuaded  of tb  eir  utility. 

t  Written  the  year  before  the  Reform  in  the  Poor-laws. 

%  The  shallow  politicians  of  the  Senate  tell  you,  with  a  pompous 
air,  that  the  abolition  of  the  monasteries  was  the  only  cause  of  Elisa- 
beth's Poor-law.  Why,  did  they  ever  read  the  old  writers,  poets,  and 
chroniclers,  before  Elizabeth  ? — Did  they  ever  read  Barclay's  Eelngtus, 

descriptive  of  the  state  of  the  poor  ? No,  to  be  sure  not.    Did  tbey 

ever  read,  then,  the  Acts  of  Parliament  prior  to  Elizabeth  ?.i_One  Act 
in  Henry  the  Eighth's  time,  years  before  the  monasteries  were  abo- 
lished, contains  the  germ  of  Poor-law,  by  confining  the  poor  to  their 
parishes,  on  the  plea  of  the  great  increase  of  vagabonds  and  rogues. 
Did  they  ever  read  thist-^Not  they.  Their  province  is  to  rote,  not  read. 
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were  intended  to  prevent  mendicants ;  they  have  made 
mendicancy  a  legal  profession :  they  were  established  in 
the  spirit  of  a  noble  and  sublime  provision,  which  con- 
tained all  the  theory  of  Virtue ;  they  have  produced  all  the 
consequences  of  Vice.  Nothing  differs  so  much  from  the 
end  of  institutions  as  their  origin.  Rome,  the  mother  of 
warriors,  was  founded  on  a  day  consecrated  to  the  god* 
dess  of  shepherds.  The  Poor-laws,  formed  to  relieve  the 
distressed,  hav^  been  the  arch-creator  of  distress. 

Of  all  popular  suppositions,  the  most  common  among 
our  philanthropical  philosophers  is,  to  believe  that  in 
England  Poverty  is  the  parent  of  Crime.  This  is  not 
exactly  the  case.  Pauperism  is  the  parent  of  crime ;  but 
pauperism  is  not  poverty.  The  distinction  is  delicate  and 
important. 

In  the  extracts  from  the  information  received  by  his 
Majesty's  Commissioners  as  to  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  Poor-laws,  appears  the  following  evidence, 
from  Mr.  Wontner,  the  late  governor  of  Newgate ;  Mr. 
Chesterton,  the  governor  of  the  House  of  Correction  for 
Middlesex ;  and  Mr.  Gregory,  the  treasurer  of  Spitalfields 
parish: 

Mr.  Wontner — "  Of  the  criminals  who  come  under  your  care,  what 
proportion,  so  far  as  your  experience  will  enable  you  to  state,  were  by 
the  immediate  pressure  of  want  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  1 
By  want  is  meant,  the  absence  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  the  • 
want  arising  from  indolence  and  an  impatience  of  steady  labour  1  — 
According  to  the  best  of  my  observation,  scarcely  one-eighth.  This  is  my 
conclusion,  not  only  from  my  observations  in  the  office  of  governor  of 
this  goal,  where  we  see  more  than  can  be  seen  in  court  of  the  state  of 
each  case,  but  firom  six  years'  experience  as  one  of  the  marshals  of  the 
city,  haying  the  direction  of  a  large  body  of  police,  and  seeing  more . 
than  can  be  seen  by  the  governor  of  a  prison. 

"  Of  the  criminals  thus  impelled  to  the  commission  of  crime  by  the 
immediate  pressure  of  want,  what  proportion,  according  to  the  best  of 
your  experience,  were  previously  reduced  to  want  by  heedlessness, 
indolence,  and  not  by  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  common  prudence  to 
avert?  —  When  we  inquire  into  the  class  of  cases  to  which  the  last 
answer  refers,  we  generally  find  that  the  criminals  have  had  situations 
and  profitable  labour,  but  have  lost  them  in  consequence  of  indolence, 
inattention,  or  dissipation,  or  habitual  drunkenness,  or  association  with 
bad  females.  Jf  we  amid  thoroughly  examine  the  whole  of  this  class  of 
eases,  I  feel  confident  that  we  should  find  that  not  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole 
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elatt  ofca$et  brought  herje  ar$fre%  from  impuUUwn  of  mUeomduett  or  ean 
h$  taid.  to  retuU  entirely  from  blameless  toant.  The  cases  of  jarenile 
offenders  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age  arise  partly  from  the  dif« 
fieulty  of  obtaining  employment  for  children  of  those  ages,  partly  from 
the  want  of  the  power  oif  snperintendence  of  parents,  who,  being  in 
employment  themseWes,  have  not  the  power  to  look  after  their  child- 
ren ;  and  in  a  far  greater  proportion  from  the  criminal  neglect  and 
example  of  parents." 

Mr.  Chesterton  states,  "  I  directed  a  very  intelligent  yardsman, 
and  one  who  had  never,  I  believe,  wilfully  misled  me,  to  inquire  into 
the  habits  and  circumstances  of  all  in  the  yard  (sixty  prisoners),  and 
the  result  was  that  lie  could  not  ftoint  out  one  who  appeared  to  have  been 
urged  by  want  to  commit  theft.  It  appears  that,  in  the  House  of  Cor. 
rection,  the  proportion  of  prisoners  who  have  been  paupers  is  more 
numerous  than  in  the  other  gaols.*' 

Mr.  Richard  Gregory,  the  treasurer  of  Spitalfields  parish,  who  for 
several  years  distinguished  himself  by  his  successful  exertions  for  the 
prevention  of  crime  within  that  district,  was  asked  — 

"  We  understand  you  have  paid  g^at  attention  to  the  state  and 
prevention  of  crime ;  can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  con- 
nexion of  crime  with  pauperism  1 —  I  can  state,  from  experience,  that 
they  invariably  go  together. 

*'  But  do  poverty — meaning  unavoidable  and  irreproachable  poverty — 
and  crime  invariably  go  U^etherl^^Tkat  is  the  material  distinction.  In 
the  whole  course  of  my  experience,,  which  is  of  twenty- five  years,  in  a 
very  poor  neighbourhood ,  liable  to  changes  subjecting  the  industrious 
to  very  great  privations,  I  remember  but  one  solitary  instance  of  a  poor 
but  industrious  man  out  of  employment  stealing  any  thing.  I  detected 
a  working-man  stealing  a  smdl  piece  of  bacon  ; — he  burst  into  tears, 
and  said  it  was  his  poverty  and  not  his  inclination  which  prompted  him 
to  do  this,  for  he  was  out  of  work,  and  in  a  state  of  starvation. 

**  Then  are  vx  to  understand,  as  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the 
great  mass  of  crime  in  your  neighbourhood  Itas  always  arisen  from  idleness 
and  vice,  rather  than  from  the  want  of  employment  7 —  Yes,  and  this  idle* 
ness  and  vicious  habits  are  increased  and  fostered  by  pauperism,  and  by  the 
readiness  with  which  the  able-bodied  can  li^tainfrom  parishes  aUowanees  and 
food  without  labour" 

The  whole  of  this  valuable  document  on  the  Poor-laws 
generally  bears  out  the  evidence  adduced  above.  Idle- 
ness and  vice,  then,  are  the  chief  parents  of  crime  and 
distress ;  viz.  indisposition  to  work,  not  the  want  of  work. 
This  is  a  great  truth  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  for,  upon 
a  deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it,  depends  the  only  safe 
principle  of  Parochial  Reform.  But  how,  in  so  industrious 
a  country,  arises  the  indifference  to  toil  ?  The  answer  is 
obvious — wherever  idleness  is  better  remunerated  than 
labour,  idleness  becomes  contagious,  and  labour  hateful. 
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Is  this  the  fact  with  us  ?     Let  us  see  ;  the  following  fable 
shall  instruct  us  : 

"  The  most  benevolent  pf  the  angels  was  Eriel.  Ac- 
custoraed  to  regard  with  a  pitying  eye  the  condition  of 
Mankind,  and  knowing  (in  the  generous  spirit  of  angelic 
philosophy)  how  much  circumstance  is  connected  with 
crime,  he  had  ever  wept  over  the  sufferings  even  of  the 
felon,  and  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  Arch  Disposer 
of  events  for  their  mitigation.  One  day,  in  walking  over 
the  earth,  as  was  his  frequent  wont,  he  perceived  a  poor 
woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms,  making  her  way  through 
a  tattered  and  squalid  crowd  that  thronged  around  the 
threshold  of  a  certain  house  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town. 
Something  in  the  aspect  of  the  woman  interested  the  bene- 
volent angel.  He  entered  the  house  with  her,  and  heard 
her  apply  to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  for  relief:  she 
stated  her  case  as  one  of  great  hardship ;  to  add  ^o  her 
distress,  the  infant  in  her  arms  was  suffering  under  the 
fearful  visitation  of  the  small-pox.  The  overseers  seemed 
ready  enough  to  relieve  her — all  the  overseers,  save 
one;  he  sturdily  stood  out,  and  declared  the  woman  an 
impostor. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  child,"  quoth  he,  "  that  has  been 
brought  to  us  this  day  as  suffering  under  the  small-pox ; 
there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  so  much  disease  in  the  village. 
Come  hither,  my  good  woman,  and  let  us  look  &t  your 
infant." 

The  mother  seemed  evidently  reluctant  to  expose  the 
seamed  and  scafred  features  of  the  child  —  "  It  is  maternal 
vanity,  poor  creature  I"  whispered  the  kind  heart  of  the  angel. 

She  shewed  the  arm  and  the  leg,  and  the  stamp  of  the 
disease  was  evidently  there,  hut  the  face! — it  would 
disturb  the  little  sufferer  —  it  would  shock  the  good 
gentleman  —  it  might  spread  the  disease.  What  was 
the  good  of  it  ?  The  hard  overseer  was  inexorable : 
he  lifted  the  handkerchief  from  the  child's  face  — 
"  I  thought  so,"  quoth  he,  in  triumph :  "  Go,  my  good 
woman — tJte  child  is  not  your  oum  I "  The  woman  quailed 
at  the  overseer's  look;  she  would  have  spoken,  but  she 
only   cried ;  she  slunk  into  the  crowd  and  disappeared.- 

u 
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The  fact  came  out,  the  child  was  a  horroiDed  commodify  ! 
it  had  been  shifted  from  matron  to  matron  :  now  its  face 
had  been  shewn,  now  only  its  hand  ;  its  little  pustules  had 
been  an  India  to  the  paupers.  The  hard  overseer  was  a 
very  Solomon  in  his  suspicion. 

Now,  in  witnessing  this  scene,  one  remarkable  occur- 
rence had  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  angel:  he 
perceived  stamling  behind  the  parochial  authorities  no  less 
a  personage  than  the  celebrated  demon  Mephistophiles ; 
and,  instead  of  steeling  the  hearts  of  the  official  judges,  he 
remarked  that  the  Fiend  whispered  charity  and  humanity 
to  them,  whenever  any  doubt  as  to  the  appropriate  exercise 
of  those  divine  virtues  arose  within  their  breasts.  Struck 
by  this  inconsistency  in  demoniacal  traits,  when  the 
assembly  broke  up,  Eriel  accosted  the  Fiend,  and  intimated 
his  surprise  and  joy  at  his  apparent  ponversion  to  the 
principles  of  benevolence.  Every  one  knows  that  Mephis- 
tophiles is  a  devil  so  fond  of  his  sneer,  that  he  will  even  go 
out  of  his  way  to  indulge  it.  He  proposed  to  the  angel  to 
take  a  walk;  Eriel  agreed — they  walked  on,  arguing  and 
debating,  till  they  came  to  a  cottage,  which  struck  the 
ramblers  as  unusually  neat  in  its  appearance;  they  assumed 
their  spiritual  prerogative  of  invisibility,  and,  crossing  the 
threshold,  they  perceived  a  woman  of  about  thirty  years 
of  age  busying  herself  in  household  matters,  while  her 
husband,  a  sturdy  labourer,  was  partaking  with  two  children 
a  frugal  meal  of  coarse  bread  and  mouldy  cheese.  About 
the  cottage  and  its  inmates  was  a  mingled  air  of  respecta- 
bility and  discontent.  "  My  poor  boy,"  quoth  the  la- 
bourer to  his  son,  <'  you  can  have  no  more  ;  we  must  set 
the  rest  by  for  supper." 

"  It  is  very  hard,  father,"  grumbled  the  boy ;  "  we 
work  all  day  and  are  half  starved,  and  Joe  Higgins,  who 
is  supplied  by  the  parish,  works  little  and  is  well  fed." 

'*  Yes,  boy ;  but  thank  God,  we  are  not  on  the  parish 
yet,"  said  the  mother,  turning  round,  with  a  flush  of 
honest  priae. 

The  father  sighed  and  said  nothing. 

When  the  meal  was  done,  the  peasant  lingered  behind 
to  speak  to  his  wife. 
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"  It  is  very  true,  Jane,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  do  not  like  to 
go  to  the  parish,  but  where's  the  good  of  it  ?  Jack's 
perfectly  right.  There's  Higgins  does  not  do  half  what 
we  do,  and  see  how  comfortable  he  is :  and,  you  know, 
we  are  rate-payers,  and  absolutely  pay  for  his  indolence. 
This  is  very  discouraging,  Jane  ;  I  see  it  is  spoiling  my 
boys  for  work ;  depend  on*t  we  can't  be  better  than  our 
neighbours ;  we  must  come  on  the  parish,  as  all  of  them 
do.'" 

So  saying,  the  father  shook  his  head  and  walked  out. 

The  poor  wife  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly. 

"  This  is  a  very  sad  case  I "  said  Eriel ;  Mephistophiles 
grinned. 

Our  wanderers  left  the  cottage  and  proceeded  on  their 
walk ;  they  came  to  another  cottage,  of  a  slatternly  and 
a  dirty  appearance:  the  inmates  also  were  at  dinner,  but 
they  were  much  better  oiFin  point  of  food,  though  not  in 
point  of  cleanliness.  "  1  say,  Joe  Higgins,"  quoth  the 
dame  of  the  cottage,  'Hhis  bacon  is  not  half  so  good  as 
they  get  at  the  workhouse.  There's  my  sister  and  her 
two  brats  does  not  do  no  work,  and  they  has  beef  every 
Sunday." 

"  And  all  the  men,"  interrupted  Joe,  "  has  three 
pints  of  beer  a-day ;  s'pose  we  makes  a  push  to  get  in?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  wife,  "  and  the  over- 
seers be  mighty  kind  gemmen." 

The  Immortal  Visitors  listened  no  more;  they  re- 
sumed their  journey,  and  they  came  to  the  poor-house : 
here  all  was  sleek  indolence  and  lazy  comfort ;  the  paro- 
chial authorities  prided  themselves  on  buying  the  bast  of 
evert/  thing.  The  paupers  had  vegetables,  and  beer,  and 
bread;  and  the  children  were  educated  at  the  parish 
pauper-school.  Nevertheless,  as  our  visitors  listened  and 
looked  on,  they  found  that  Discontent  could  enter  into 
even  this  asylum  of  untasked  felicity.  They  overheard 
a  grim  and  stalwart  pauper  whispering  to  some  three  or 
four  young  and  eager  listeners,  "  Arter  all,  you  sees  we  be 
not  so  well  off  as  my  brother  Tom,  what  is  a  convict  in  the 
hulks  yonder.     And  you  sees,  if  we  do  do  that  'ere  job 
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what  I  spoke  to  you  about,  we  should  only  be  sent  to  the 
hulks,  and  be  then  as  well  fed  and  as  easy  as  brother  Tom 
himself." 

The  three  lads  looked  at  each  dther,  and  the  Im- 
mortals perceived  by  the  glance,  that  the  "job  "  would 
be  soon  done. 

"  Perhaps  now,  Mr.  Eriel,"  said  MephistophUes  with 
a  sneer,  "  you  see  why  I  strove  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the 
overseers." 

"  Alas  I  yes,"  replied  the  angel,  sorrowfully;  "and 
I  see  also  that  there  is  no  fiend  like  a  mistaken  principle 
of  Charity." 

This  fable  is  but  the  illustration  of  stem  fact. 

"  The  following  table,  drawn  chiefly  from  official 
returns,  will  shew  clearly,  and  at  a  glance,  the  comparative 
condition  of  each  class,  as  to  food,  from  the  honest  and 
independent  labourer  to  the  convicted  and  transported 
felon.  For  better  comparison,  the  whole  of  the  meat  is 
calculated  as  cooked." 

THE  SCALE. 

I.  The  Independent  Agricultural  Labourer  — 
According  to  the  returns  of  Labourers'  Expen- 
diture, they  are  unable  to  get,  in  the  shape 
of  solid  food,  more  than  the  average  allow- 


ance  ot 

oz. 

Bread  (daily)  17  ob. 

e  per  week 

119 

Bacon,  per  week 

.    4  oz« 

SoUd 

Loss  in  cooking 

•         •    1    ff 

Food. 

— 

3=122  oz. 

II.  The  Soldier 

oz. 

Bread  (daily)  16  oz.   . 

.     «per  week 

lie 

Meat      .     .     12 

84  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking 

28  „ 

— 

56=168 

III.  Tue  Able-bodied  Pauper  — 

OS. 

Bread 

per  week    . 

98 

Meat 

31  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking 

10  „ 

». 

21 

Cheese               .         . 

•        •        . 

16 

Pudding 

•        •        • 

16-151 
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la  addition  to  the  above,  wbich  is  an  arerage  allow- 
ance, the  inmatei  of  most  workhouses  have, 
Vegetables        .         •         48  oz. 
Soup         ...  3  quarts. 

Milk  Porridge  .  S      „ 

Table  Beer  .  7     „ 

and  many  other  comforts, 

IV.  The  Suspected  Thief — 

(See  the  Gaol  returns  from  Lancaster.)  oz. 

Bread        .        .                 •        per  week    .  113 

Meat S4oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  •        •  8  „ 

—  16 

Oatmeal    •        ^  i 4rO 

Rice 5 

Pease 4 

Cheese 4alglos. 

Winchester :  oz. 

Bread        ....        per  week    •     19S 

Meat 16  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  •        •  5  „ 

-         11-203  • 

V.  The  Convicted  Thief  —  oz. 

Bread        ....        per  week    .  140 

Meat d6  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  .        .        18  ,, 

—  38 

Scotch  Barley 28 

Oatmeal            .         .         .        .         .        .  21 

Cheese              12«239 

VL  The  Transported  Thief  — 

10^  lbs.  Meat   .        .     sper  week  168  oz. 
Loss  in  cooking        .        .  56   „ 

-r-  11« 

104  lbs.  Flour,  which  will  increase,  when   )     «.q     nn/\ 
made  into  Bread  .        ...         J     -^lo^ddO 


"  So  that  the  industriom  labourer  has  less  than  tk^ 
pauper^  the  pauper  less  than  the  suspected  thief,  the  sus* 
pected  thief  less  than  the  convicted^  the  convicted  les)s  than 
the  transported,  and  by  the  time  you  reach  the  end  oftM 
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gradation,  y<iu  find  that  the  transported  thief  has  nearly 
three  times  the  allowance  of  the  honest  labourer  !  " 

A  book  lies  open  before  me,  which  ascribes  to  our 
Aristocracy  many  of  our  Public  Charities.  What  impu- 
dence I — most  of  them  have  been  founded  by  persons 
sprung  from  the  people.  The  author  rejoices  over  the  fine 
names  in  ^he  list  of  patrons  to  such  institutions — Let 
him  I — One  thing  is  perfectly  clear,  that  Public  Charities 
may  be  administered  and  regulated  with  greater  sagacity 
than  they  are.  Let  us  take  a  survey  of  these  Institutions 
•(—it  will  perhaps  interest,  and  certainly  instruct  us. 

The  system  of  Public  Charities,  however  honourable 
to  the  humanity  of  a  nation^  requires  the  wisest  legislative 
provisions  not  to  conspire  with  the  Poor-laws  to  be  de- 
structive to  its  morals.  Nothing  so  nurtures  virtue  as  the 
spirit  of  independence.  The  poor  should  be  assisted  un- 
doubtedly— but  in  vfhdX?  —  in , providing  for  themselves* 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  the  Institution  of  Savings'  Banks. 
When  taught  to  lean  upon  others,  Poverty  becomes  only  a 
burden  upon  industry.  The  ReVerend  Mr.  Stone  has 
illustrated  this  principle  in  a  vein  of  just  and  felicitous 
humour.  He  supposes  a  young  weaver  of  twenty- two 
marrying  a  servant-girl  of  nineteen.  Are  they  provident 
against  the  prospects  of  a  family  ;  —  do  they  economise — 
.toil — retrench?  No:  they  live  in  Spitalfields,  and 
rely  upon  the  Charitable  Institutions,  The  wife  gets  a 
ticket  for  the  "  Royal  Maternity  Society."  She  is  de- 
livered for  nothing.  She  wants  baby-linen  —  the  Benevo- 
lent Society  supply  her.  The  child  must  be  vaccinated — 
he  goes  to  the  Hospital  for  Vaccination.  He  is  eighteen 
months  old,  **  he  must  be  got  out  of  the  way ; "  he 
goes  to  the  Infant  School.  Thence,  he  proceeds,  being 
"  distressed,"  to  the  Educational  Clothing  Society,  and  the 
Sunday  Schools.  Thence  he  attains  to  the  Clothing. 
Charity  Schools.  He  remains  five  years — he  is  appren- 
ticed gratis  to  a  weaver — he  becomes  a  journeyman — the 
example  of  his  parents  is  before  his  eyes — he  marries  a 
girl  of  his  own  age — his  child  passes  the  ancestral  round 
of  charities — his  own  work  becomes  precarious — but  his 
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father's  family  was  for  years  in  the  same  circumstances; 
and  was  always  saved  by  charity ;  to  charity,  then,  he 
again  has  recourse.  Parish  gifts  of  coals,  and  parish  gifts 
of  bread,  are  at  his  disposal.  Spitalfields  Associations, 
Soup  Societies,  Benevolent  Societies,  Pension  Societies — - 
all  fostering  the  comfortable  luxury  of  living  gratuitously 
— he  comes  at  length  to  the  more  fixed  income  of  parish 
relief — "  he  begs  an  extract  from  the  parish  register, 
proves  his  settlement  by  the  charity-school  indenture  of 
apprenticeshipy  and  quarters  his  family  on  the  parish,  with 
an  allowance  of  five  shillings  a-week.  In  this  uniform 
alternation  of  voluntary  and  compulsory  relief  he  draws 
towards  the  close  of  his  mendicant  existence.  Before 
leaving  the  world,  he  might,  perhaps,  return  thanks  to  the 
public.  He  has  been  horn  for  nothing — he  has  been  nursed 
for  nothing — he  has  been  clothed  for  nothing — he  has  been 
educated  for  nothing  —  he  has  been  put  out  in  the  world 
for  nothing — he  has  had  medicine  and  medical  attendance 
for  nothing;  and  he  has  had  his  children  also  bom^  nursed, 
clothedy  fedy  educated,  established,  and  physicked  — for 
nothing  ! 

"  There  is  but  one  good  office  more  for  which  he  can 
stand  indebted  to  society,  and  that  is  his  Burial!  He  dies 
a  parish  pauper,  and,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish, 
he  is  provided  with  shroud,  coffin,  pall,  and  burial- 
ground  ;  a  party  of  paupers  from  the  workhouse  bear 
his  body  to  the  grave,  and  a  party  of  paupers  are  his 
mourners."  * 

Thus  we  find,  that  Public  Charities  are  too  often 
merely  a  bonus  to  public  indolence  and  vice.  What  a 
dark  lesson  of  the  fallacy  of  human  wisdom  does  this 
knowledge  strike  into  the  heart  I  What  a  waste  of  the 
materials  of  kindly  sympathies  !     What  a  perversion  indi- 

*  "  I  wish  it  to  be  particularly  understood/'  Mr.  Stone  then  adds, 
"  that  in  thus  describing  the  operation  of  charity  in  my  district,  I  have 
been  giving  an  ordinary ,  and  not  an  ejtraordinary,  instance.  I  might 
have  included  many  other  details  ;  some  of  them  of  a  far  more  aggra- 
vated and  oflfensive  nature.  1  have  contented  myself,  however,  with 
describing  the  state  of  the  district  as  regards  charitable  relief,  and  the 
extent  to  which  that  relief  may  be,  and  actually  is,  made  to  minister  to 
improvidence  and  dependence,"* 
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yidual  mistakes  can  cause,  even  in  the  virtues  of  a  nation  I 
Charity  is  a  feeling  dear  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart 
— it  is  an  aristocratic  emotion  I  Mahomet  testified  his 
deep  knowledge  of  his  kind  when  he  allowed  the  vice 
hardest  to  control,  —  sexual  licentiousness ;  and  en- 
couraged the  virtue  easiest  to  practise, — charity.  The 
effect  of  the  last  is,  in  the  East,  productive  of  most  of  the 
worst  legislative  evils  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe ;  it 
encourages  the  dependent  self-reconciliation  to  slavery, 
and  fosters  the  most  withering  of  theological  fallacies- 
predestination.  * 

*  See  Appendix  (A), 
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"  Men  generally  need  knowledge  to  oyerpower  their  passions  and 
master  their  prejudice ;  and  therefore  to  see  your  brother  in  ignorance 
is  to  see  him  unfurnished  to  all  good  works :  and  every  master  is  to 
cause  his  family  to  be  instructed  ;  every  goviemor  is  to  instruct  his 
charge,  every  man  his  brother,  by  all  possible  and  just  provisions. 
For  if  the  people  die  for  want  of  knowledge,  they  who  are  set 
over  them  shall  also  die  for  want  of  charity/' — Jeremy  Taylor. 

"  O  curvffi  in  terras  animae  et  celestium  inanest " —  Persius. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES* 

Religion  and  Education,  subjects  legitimately  combined  —  Quintilian'9 

Remark  against  learning  too  hastily' — 1^6  learn  too  slowly Reasoa 

wby  Parents  submit  to  a  deficient  Education  for  tbeir  Children  -^ 
Supposition  that  Coniiexious  are  acquired  at  Schools  considered 
and  confuted  —  Supposition  that  Distinctions  at  a  Public  School  are 
of  permanent  Advantage  to  the  after  Man  —  Its  fallacy  —  Abolition 
of  Close  Boroughs  likely  to  aifect  the  Number  sent  to  Public 
Scbool^s — What  is  taught  at  a  Public  School  ?^.'rbe  Classics  only, 
and  the  (Hassics  badly  —  The  Abuses  of  Endowments  thus  shewn 
—  The  Principle  of  Endowments  defended  —  In  vain  would  we 
defend  them  unless  their  Guardians  will  reform — The  Higher  Classes 
necessitated,  for  Self-preservation,  to  establish  a  sounder  System 
of  Education  for  themselves, 

S1R9 — No  man  in  these  days  of  trite  materialism,  and  tho 
discordant  jealousies  of  rival  sects,  has  been  more  deeply 
imbued  than  yourself  with  the  desire  of  extending  know- 
ledge, and  the  spirit  of  a  large  and  generous  Christianity* 
It  is  to  you  that  I  most  respectfully,  and  with  all  the  reve-* 
rence  of  political  gratitude,  dedicate  this  Survey  of  the 
present  state  of  our  Education,  coupled  with  that  of  our 
Religion.  In  Prussia,  that  country  in  which,  throughout 
the  whole  world,  education  is  the  most  admirably  adminis* 
tered,  the  authority  over  the  Public  Worship  of  the  State 
is  united  with  that  over  the  Public  Instruction.  The 
minister  of  the  one  is  minister  also  of  the  other.  In  the 
Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  which  has  seemed  as  the  focus  of 
a  brilliant  philosophy  to  the  eyes  of  abashed  Europe,  in 
which  liberty  of  thought  and  piety  of  conduct  have  gone 
hand  in  hand,  the  whole  administration  of  the  instruction 
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of  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the  clergy,  * 
and  the  light  which  has  beamed  over  men  has  been 
kindled  at  the  altars  oftheir  God.  A  noble  example  for  our 
own  clergy,  and  which  may  be  considered  a  proof,  that  as  vir- 
tue is  the  sole  end  both  of  true  religion  and  of  true  know- 
ledge— so,  to  unite  the  means,  is  only  to  facilitate  the  object. 

I  shall  consider  then  in  one  and  the  same  section  of  my 
work,  as  subjects  legitimately  conjoined,  the  state  of  Edu- 
cation in  England,  and  the  state  of  Religion. 

And,  first,  I  shall  treat  of  the  general  education  given 
to  the  higher  classes.  In  this,  sir,  I  must  beseech  your  in- 
dulgence while  I  wrestle  with  the  social  prejudices  which 
constitute  our  chief  obstacle  in  obtaining,  for  the  youth  of 
the  wealthier  orders,  a  more  practical  and  a  nobler  system 
of  education  than  exists  at  present.  If  my  argument  at 
first  seems  to  militate  against  those  venerable  Endowments 
which  you  so  eloquently  have  defended,  you  will  discover, 
I  think,  before  I  have  completed  it,  that  I  am  exactly 
friendly  to  their  principle,  because  I  am  hostile  to  their 
abuses.  Be  it  their  task  to  reform  themselves,  it  is  for  us 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  that  reform. 

"  Pour  water  hastily  into  a  vessel  of  a  narrow  neck, 
little  enters ;  pour  it  gradually,  and  by  small  quantities — 
and  the  vessel  is  filled  I "  Such  is  the  simile  employed  by 
Quintilian  to  shew  the  folly  of  teaching  children  too  much 
at  a  time.  But  Quintilian  did  not  mean  that  we  should 
pour  the  water  into  the  vase  drop  by  drop,  and  cease  sud- 
denly and  for  ever  the  moment  the  liquid  begins  to  conceal 
the  surface  of  the  bottom.  Such,  however,  is  the  mode  in 
which  we  affect  to  fill  the  human  vessel  at  the  present  day. 
It  can  be  only  that  people  have  never  seriously  reflected 
on  the  present  academical  association  for  the  prevention  of 
knowledge,  that  the  association  still  exists.  The  unpreju- 
diced reasoning  of  a  moment  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 
monstrous  absurdities  incorporated  in  the  orthodox  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman. 

*  A  member  of  the  Laity  bas,  indeed,  been  added  to  the  Eccleaias^ 
tical  Commissioners  of  Snxe  Weimar ;  but  be  unites  entirely  with 
them  in  the  ecclesiastical  spiriL  That  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  Saze 
M^eimar  is  benevolence.  ^"^^ 
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Let  US  suppose  an  houest  tradesman  about  to  bind  his 
son  apprentice  to  some  calling — that,  for  instance,  of  a 
jeweller,  or  a  gloyemaker.  Would  not  two  questions  be 
instantly  suggested  by  common  sense  to  his  mind?  —  1st. 
Will  it  be  useful  for  my  son  to  know  only  jewellery  or 
glovemaking?  2d.  And  if  so,  will  he  learn  how  to  set 
jewels,  or  make  gloves,  by  being  bound  an  apprentice 
to  Neighhour  So-and-so,  since  it  is  likely  that  if  Neighbour 
So-and-so  does  not  teach  him  that,  he  will  teach  him 
nothing  else  ? 

Why  do  not  these  plain  questions  force  themselves  into 
the  mind  of  a  gentleman  sending  his  son  to  Eton  ?  Why 
does  he  not  ask  himself —  1st.  Will  it  be  useful  for  mv  son 
to  know  only  Latin  and  Greek?  and  2dly,  If  it  be,  will  he 

learn  Latin  and  Greek  by  being  sent  to  Dr. ?  for  it 

is  not  likely  that  Dr. will  teach  him  any  thing  else. 

If  every  gentleman  asked  himself  those  two  questions 
previous  to  sending  his  sons  to  Eton,  one  might  suspect 
that  the  head- mastership  would  soon  be  a  sinecure.  But 
before  I  come  to  examine  the  answers  to  be  returned  to 
these  questions,  let  us  dispose  of  some  subtle  and  un- 
acknowledged reasons  in  favour  of  the  public  school, 
which  actuate  the  parent  in  consenting  to  sacrifice  the  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  his  son.  Writers  in  favour  of 
an  academical  reform  have  not  sufficiently  touched  upon 
the  points  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  for  they  have  taken  it 
for  granted  that  men  would  allow  education  alone  was  to 
be  the  end  of  scholastic  discipline  ;  but  a  great  proportion 
of  those  who  send  their  children  to  school  secretly  meditate 
other  advantages  besides  those  of  intellectual  improvement. 

In  the  first  place,  the  larger  portion  of  the  boys  at 
a  public  school  are  the  sons  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
minor  aristocracy — of  country  gentlemen — of  rich  mer- 
chants— of  opulent  lawyers — of  men  belonging  to  the 
"  untitled  property"  of  the  country :  the  smaller  portion 
are  the  sons  of  statesmen  and  of  nobles.  Now  each 
parent  of  the  former  class  thinks  in  his  heart  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  acquaintance  and  connexion  that  his  son  will 
obtain  by  mixing  with  the  children  of  the  latter  class.  He 
looks  beyond  the  benefits  of  education,  to  the  chances  of 
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getting  on  in  the  world.  **  Young  Howard's  father  has 
ten  livings — young  Johnson  may  become  intimate  with 
young  Howard,  and  obtain  one  of  the  ten  livings."  So 
thinks  old  Johnson  when  he  pays  for  the  Greek  which  his 
son  will  never  know.  "  Young  Cavendish  is  the  son  of 
a  minister — if  young  Smith  distinguish  himself,  what  a 
connexion  he  may  form  I "  So  says  old  Smith  when 
he  finds  his  son  making  excellent  Latin  verses,  although 
incapable  of  translating  Lucan  without  a  dictionary ! 
Less  confined,  but  equally  aristocratic,  are  the  views 
of  the  mother. — "My  son  is  very  intimate  with  little 
Lord  John :  he  will  get,  when  of  age,  into  the  best 
society  I — who  knows  but  that  one  of  these  days  he  may 
marry  little  Lady  Mary  ?  ** 

It  is  with  these  notions  that  shrewd  and  worldly 
parents  combat  their  conviction  that  their  sons  are  better 
cricketers  than  scholars ;  and  so  long  as  such  advantages 
allure  them,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  reason  and  philosophise 
on  education — we  are  proving  only  what  with  them  is  the 
minor  part  of  the  question,  nay,  which  they  may  be  willing 
to  allow.  We  speak  of  educating  the  boy,  ihet/  think 
already  of  advancing  the  man :  we  speak  of  the  necessity 
of  knowledge,  but  the  Smiths  and  the  Johnsons  think  of 
the  necessity  of  connexions. 

Now  here  I  pause  for  one  moment,  that  the  reader 
may  mark  a  fresh  proof  of  the  universal  influence  which 
our  aristocracy  obtain  over  every  institution — every  grade 
of  our  social  life — from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Thus 
insensibly  they  act  on  the  wheels  of  that  mighty  machine 
— the  education  of  our  youth — by  which  the  knowlege, 
the  morals,  and  the  welfare  of  a  state  are  wrought ;  and  it 
becomes  of  less  consequence  to  be  wise,  than  to  form  a 
connexion  with  the  great. 

But  calmly  considered,  we  shall  find  that  even  this  ad- 
vantage of  connexion  is  not  obtained  by  the  education  of  a 
public  school.  And  knowing  that  this  prevailing  notion 
must  be  answered,  before  the  generality  of  parents  will  dis- 
passionately take  a  larger  view  of  this  important  subject,  I 
shall  proceed  to  its  brief  examination. 

Boys  at  a  public  school  are  on  an  equality.     Let  us 
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suppose  any  boy,  plebeian  or  patrician, — those  of  his  con* 
temporaries  whose  pursuits  are  most  congenial  to  his  be- 
come naturally  his  closest  friends.  Boarders,  perhaps,  at  the 
same  house,  custom  and  accident  bring  such  as  wish  to  be  in« 
timate  constantly  together,  and  a  similarity  of  habits  produces 
a  stronger  alliance  than  even  a  similarity  of  dispositions. 

Howard,  the  peer's  eldest,  and  Johnson,  the  com- 
moner's younger  son,  leave  school  at  the  same  age — they 
are  intimate  friends — we  will  suppose  them  even  going  up 
to  the  same  University.  But  Howard  is  entered  as  a 
nobleman  at  Trinity,  and  Johnson  goes  a  pensioner  to 
Emanuel :  their  sets  of  acquaintance  become  instantly  and 
widely  different.  Howard  may  now  and  then  take  milk- 
punch  with  Johnson,  and  Johnson  may  now  and  then 
**  wine"  with  Howard,  but  they  have  no  circle  in  common 
— they  are  not  commonly  brought  together.  Custom  no 
longer  favours  their  intercourse — a  similarity  of  pursuits 
no  longer  persuades  them  that  they  have  a  similarity  of 
dispositions.  For  the  first  time,  too,  the  difference  of  rank 
becomes  markedly  visible.  At  no  place  are  the  demarca- 
tions of  birth  and  fortune  so  faintly  traced  as  at  a  School 
— no  where  are  they  so  broad  and  deep  as  at  an  University. 
The  young  noble  is  suddenly  removed  from  the  side  of  the 
young  commoner :  when  he  walks  he  is  indued  in  a 
distinguishing  costume;  when  he  dines  he  is  placed  at  a 
higher  table  along  with  the  heads  of  his  college  :  at  chapel 
he  addresses  his  Maker,  or  reads  the  Racing  Calendar,  in 
a  privileged  pew.  At  most  colleges  *  the  discipline  to  which 
he  is  subjected  is,  comparatively  speaking,  relaxed  and 
lenient.  Punctuality  in  lectures  and  prayers  is  of  no  vital 
importance  to  *'  a  young  man  of  such  expectations."  As 
regards  the  first,  hereditary  legislators  have  no  necessity 
for  instruction  ;  and  as  to  the  last,  the  religion  of  a  college 
has  no  damnation  for  a  lord.  Nay,  at  Cambridge,  to  such 
an  extent  are  the  demarcations  of  ranks  observed,  that  the 
eldest  son  of  one  baronet  assumes  a  peculiarity  in  costume 
to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger  son  of  another,  and  is 
probably  a  greater  man  at  college  than  he  ever  is  during 

*  Chiefly,  however,  at  the  smaller  colleg^es,  and  less  at  Oxford  than 
at  Cambrid^^e. 
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the  rest  of  his  life.  Nor  does  this  superstitious  observance 
of  the  social  grades  bound  itself  to  titular  rank :  it  is  at 
college  thai  an  eldest  son  suddenly  leaps  into  that  con- 
sequence— that  elevation  above  his  brothers — which  he 
afterwards  retains  through  life.  It  usually  happens  that 
the  eldest  son  of  a  gentleman  of  some  five  thousands  a- 
year,  goes  up  as  a  Fellow*  Commonery  and  his  brothers 
as  Pensioners.  A  marked  distinction  in  dress,  dinners, 
luxuries,  and,  in  some  colleges,  discipline,  shews  betimes  the 
value  attached  to  wealth — and  wealth  only;  and  the 
younger  son  learns,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  lesson,  that  he 
is  worth  so  many  thousands  less  than  his  elder  brother.  It 
is  obvious  that  these  distinctions,  so  sudden  and  so  marked, 
must  occasion  an  embarrassment  and  coldness,  in  the  con- 
tinuance at  college,  of  friendships,  formed  at  school.  The 
young  are'  commonly  both  shy  and  proud — our  pensioner 
Johnson,  chilled  and  struck  by  the  new  position  of  our 
nobleman  Howard,  is  a  little,  diffident  in  pressing  his 
acquaintance  on  him ;  and  our  nobleman  Howard,  though 
not  desirous,  we  will  suppose,  to  cut  his  old  friend — yet 
amidst  new  occupations  and  new  faces — amidst  all  the 
schemes  and  amusements  of  the  incipient  man,  and  the 
self-engrossed  complacency  of  the  budding  lord  for  the 
first  time  awakened  to  his  station,  naturally  and  excusably 
reconciles  himself  to  the  chances  that  so  seldom  bring  him 
in-  contact  with  his  early  ally,  and  by  insensible  but  not 
slow  degrees  he  passes  from  the  first  stage  of  missing  his 
friendship  to  the  last  of  forgetting  it.  This  is  the  common 
history  of  scholastic  "  connexions"  where  there  is  a  dispa- 
rity in  station.  It  is  the  vulgar  subject  of  wonder  at  the 
University,  that  "  fellows  the  best  friends  in  the  world  at 
Eton  are  never  brought  together  at  college.**  And  thus 
vanish  into  smoke  all  the  hopes  of  the  parental  Johnsons  ! 
—all  "the  advantages  of  early  friendship!" — all  the 
dreams  for  which  the  shrewd  father  consented  to  sacrifice, 
for  "little  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  the  precious — the  irrevo- 
cable season — of  "the  sowing  of  good  seed,"  of  pliant 
memories  and  ductile  dispositions — the  lost,  the  golden 

*  Fellow  Commoners  at  Cambridge^   Gentlemen  Commoners  at 
Oxford. 
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opportunity,  of  instilling  into  his  son  the  elements  of  real 
wisdom  and  true  morality — the  knowledge  that  adorns 
life,  and  the  principles  that  should  guide  it  I 

But  suppose  this  friendship  does  pass  the  ordeal ;  sup* 
pose  that  Howard  and  Johnson  do  preserve  the  desired 
connexion  ;  suppose  that  together  they  have  broken  lamps 
and  passed  the  *  little  go/  together  they  have  "  crammed" 
Euclid  and  visited  Barnwell ;  suppose  that  their  pursuils 
still  remain   congenial,  and  they  enter  the  great  world 
^^mutuis  animis  amanter" — how  little  likel}'  is  it  that  the 
*  connexion'  will  •continue  through  the  different  scenes  in 
which  the  lot  of  each  will  probably  be  cast?    Ball-rooms  and 
hells,  Newmarket  and  Crockforcfs,  are  the  natural  element 
of  the  one,  but  scarcely  so  of  the  other.     We  will  not  sup- 
pose our  young  noble  plunging  into  excesses,  but  merely 
mingling  in  the  habitual  pleasures  belonging  to  his  station  ; 
we  imagine  him  not  depraved,  but  dissipated ;  not  wicked, 
but  extravagant ;  not  mad,  but  thoughtless.     Now  mark — 
Does  he  'continue  his  connexion  with  Johnson  or  not? 
The  answer  is  plain  :  If  Johnson's  pursuits  remain  con- 
genial— yes  I  if  otherwise — not!     How  can  he  be  inti- 
mate with  one  whom  he  never  meets  ?     How  can  he  asso- 
ciate with  one  whom  society  does  not  throw  in  his  way  ? 
If  then  Johnson  continue  to  share  his  friendship,  he  must 
continue  to  share  his  occupations;  the  same  ball-rooms 
and  the  same  hells  must  bring  them  into  ccmtact,  and  the 
common  love  of  pleasure  cement  their  sympathy  for  each 
other.     But  is  this  exactly  what  the  prudent  father  con- 
templated in  the  advantages  of  connexion  ?      Was  it  to  ben 
connexion  in  profusion  and  in  vice?     Was  it  to   impair 
the  fortunes  of  his  son,  and  not  to  improve  them?     Thia 
question  points  to  no  exaggerated  or  uncommon  picture. 
Look  round  the  gay  world  and  say  if  loss,  and  not  gain, 
be  not  the  ordinary  result  of  such  friendships  between  the 
peer's  elder  son  and  the  gentleman's  younger  one  as  survive 
the  trials  of  school  and  college.     The  latter  was  to  profit 
by  the  former — but  the  temptations  of  society  thwart  the 
scheme  ;  the  poor  man  follows  the  example  of  the  rich  ; 
dresses — hunts — intrigues — games — runs  in  debt,  and  b 
Jbeggared  through  the  very  connexion  which  the  father  d&> 
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sired,  and  by  the  very  circles  of  society  which  the  mother 
•sighed  that  he  should  enter.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
some  young  adventurers  more  wary  and  more  prudent, 
who  contrive  to  get  from  their  early  friend 'the  schemed- 
for  living  or  the  dreamed-of  place  ;  but  these  instances  are 
singularly  rare,  and  to  speculate  upon  such  a  hazard,  as  a 
probable  good,  is  incalculably  more  mad  than  to  have 
'bought  your  son  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  by  way  of  providing 
for  his  fortune. 

The '  id^a  then  of  acquiring  at  public  schools  a  pro- 
stable  connexi(m,  or  an  advantageous  friendship,  is  utterly 
vain.  1st,  Because  few  school  connexions  continue  through 
college ;  2d,  because,  if  so  continued,  few  college  con- 
nexions continue  through  the  world ;  dd,  Because,  even 
if  they  do,  experience  proves  that  a  friendship  between  the 
richer  man  and  the  poorer,  is  more  likely  to  ruin  the  last 
by  the  perpetual  example  of  extravagance,  than  to  enrich 
him  by  the  uncommon  accident  of  generosity.  Add  to 
these  all  the  usual  casualties  of  worldly  life,  the  chances  of 
a  quarrel  and  a  rupture,  the  chances  that  the  expected 
living  must  be  sold  to  pay  a  debt,  the  promised  office 
transferred  to  keep  a  vote — the  delays,  the  humiliations,  the 
mischances,  the  uncertainties ;  and  ask  yourself  if,  what- 
>ever  be  the  advantages  of  public  education,  a  connexion 
with  the  great  is  not  the  very  last  to  be  counted  upon  ? 

"  But,  perhaps,  my  boy  may  distinguish  himself,"  says 
the  ambitious  father:  "he  is  very  clever.  Distinction  at 
Eton  lasts  through  life ;  he  may  get  into  parliament ;  he 
may  be  a  great  man  :  why  not  a  second  Canning?" 

Alas  I — grant  that  your  son  be  clever,  and  grant  that 
he  distinguish  himself:  how  few  of  those  who  are  re- 
markable at  Eton  are  ever  heard  of  in  the  world? — their 
reputation  "  dies  and  makes  no  sign."  And  this,  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  because  the  distinctions  of  a  public  school 
are  no  evidence  of  real  talent;  learnmg  by  heart  and  the 
:  composition  of  Latin  or  Greek  verse  are  the  usual  proofs 
to  which  the  boy's  intellect  is  put:  the  one  is  a  mere 
exertion  of  memory — the  other,  a  mere  felicity  of  imi- 
tation; — and  I  doubt  if  the  school-boy's  comprehensive 
•expression  of  "  knack"  be  not  the  just  phrase  to  be  applied 
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to-  the  faculty  both  of  repeating  other  men's  words  and 
stringing  imitations  of  other  men's  verses.  Knack  !  an  in- 
genious faculty  indeed,  but  no  indisputable  test  of  genius, 
and  affording  no  undeniable  promise  of  a  brilliant  career ! 
But  success  in  these  studies  is  not  only  no  sign  of  future 
superiority  of  mind ;  the  studies  themselves  scarcely  tend 
to  adapt  the  mind  to  those  solid  pursuits  by  which  dis- 
tinction is  ordinarily  won.  Look  at  the  arenas  for  the 
author  or  the  senator  ;  the  spheres  for  active  or  for  literary 
distinction ;  is  there  any  thing  in  the  half  idle,  and  desul- 
tory, and  superficial  course  of  education  pursued  at  public 
schools,  which  tends  to  secure  future  eminence  ih  either  ? 
It  is  a  great  benefit  if  boys  learn  something  solid,  but  it  is 
a  far  greater  benefit  if  they  contract  the  desire  and  the 
habit  of  acquiring  solid  information.  But  how  few  ever 
leave  school  with  the  intention  and  the  energies  to  continue 
intellectual  studies !  We  are  not  to  be  told  of  the  few 
great  men  who  have  been  distinguished  as  senators,  or  as 
authors,  and  who  have  been  educated  at  public  schools. 
The  intention  of  general  education  is  to  form  the  many, 
and  not  the  few ;  if  the  many  are  ignorant,  it  is  in  vain 
you  assert  that  the  few  are  wise: — we  have,  even  sup- 
posing their  wisdom  originated  in  your  system,  a  right  to 
consider  them  exceptions,  and  not  as  examples.  But  how 
much  vainer  is  it  to  recite  the  names  of  these  honoured  few, 
when  it  is  far  more  than  doubtful  whether  they  owed  any- 
thing to  your  scholastic  instruction ;  when  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  whether  their  talents  did  not  rise  in  spite  of  your 
education,  and  not  because  of  it ;  whether  their  manhood 
was  illustrious,  not  because  their  genius  was  formed  by  the 
studies  of  youth,  but  because  it  could  not  be  crushed  by 
them.  All  professions  and  all  ranks  have  their  Shakspeare 
and  their  Burns,  men  who  are  superior  to  the  adverse  in- 
fluences by  which  inferior  intellects  are  chilled  into  inaction. 
And  this  supposition  is  rendered  far  more  probable  when 
we  find  how  few  of  these  few  were  noted  at  school  for 
any  portion  of  the  mental  power  they  afterwards  developed; 
or,  in  other  words,  when  we  observe  how  much  the  acade^ 
mical  process  stifled  and  repressed  their  genius,  so  that 
If  their  future  life  had  been  (as  more  oi:  less  ought  to  be 
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the  aim  of  scholars)  a  continuation  of  the  same  pursuits  and 
objects  as  those  which  were  presented  to  their  youth,  they 
would  actually  have  lived  without  developing  their  genius, 
and  died  without  obtaining  a  name.  But  Chance  is  more 
'merciful  than  men's  systems,  and  the  eternal  task  of  Nature 
is  that  of  counteracting  our  efforts  to  deteriorate  ourselves. 

But  you  think  that  your  son  shall  be  distinguished  at 
Eton,  and  that  the  distinction  shall  continue  through  life  ; 
we  see,  then,  that  the  chances  are  against  him — they  are 
rendered  every  day  more  difficult — because,  formerly  the 
liigher  classes  only  were  educated.  Bad  as  the  pubHc 
schools  might  be,  nothing  better  perhaps  existed ;  super- 
ficial knowledge  was  pardoned,  because  it  was  more  useful 
than  no  knowledge. 

But  now  the  people  are  wakened ;  educati<m,  not  yet 
general,  is  at  least  extendt^d ;  a  desire  for  the  Solid  and 
the  Useful  circulates  throughout  mankind.  Grant  that 
your  son  obtains  all  the  academical  honours ;  grant,  even, 
that  he  enters  parliament  through  the  distinction  he  has 
obtained, — have  those  honours  taught  him  the  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  the  business  of  legislation,  the  details  of 
finance,  the  magnificent  mysteries  of  commerce? — 
perhaps,  even,  they  have  not  taught  him  the  mere  and 
vulgar  art  of  public  speaking  I  How  few  of  the 
young  men  thus  brought  forward  ever  rise  into  fame  I 

A  mediocre  man,  trained  to  the  habits  of  discerning 
what  is  true  knowledge  and  the  application  to  pursue  it, 
will  rise  in  any  public  capacity  to  far  higher  celebrity 
than  the  genius  of  a  public  school,  who  has  learned 
nothing  which  it  is  necessary  to  the  public  utility  to 
know.  As,  then,  the  hope  of  acquiring  connexions  was  a 
chimera,  so  that  of  obtaining  permanent  distinction  for 
your  son,  in  the  usual  process  of  public  education,  is  a 
dream.  What  millions  of  *^  promising  men,"  unknown, 
undone,  have  counterbalanced  the  success  of  a  single 
Canning  I 

I  have  thus  sought  to  remove  the  current  impression 
that  public  schools  are  desirable,  as  affording  opportunities 
for  advantageous  connexion  and  permanent  distinction. 
And  the  ambitious  father  (what  father  is  not  ambitious 
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for  his  son  ?)  may  therefore  look  dispassionately  at  the 
true  ends  of  education,  and  ask  himself  if,  at  a  public 
school,  those  ends  are  accomplished  ?  This  part  of  the 
question  has  been  so  frequently  and  fully  examined,  and 
the  faults  of  our  academical  system  are  so  generally 
allowed,  that  a  very  few  words  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  it. 
The  only  branches  of  learning  really  attempted  to  be 
taught  at  our  public  schools  are  the  dead  languages.* 
Assuredly  there  are  other  items  in  the  bills — French  and 
arithmetic,  geography  and  the  use  of  the  globes.  But 
these,  it  is  well  known,  are  merely  nominal  instructions : 
the  utmost  acquired  in  geography  is  the  art  of  colouring  a 
lew  maps :  and  geography  itself  is  only  a  noble  and  a 
practical  science  when  associated  with  the  history,  the 
coQunerce,  and  the  productions  of  the  countries,  or  the 
cities,  whose  mere  position  it  indicates.  What  matters  it 
that  a  boy  can  tell  us  that  Povoa  is  on  one  side  the  river 
Douro,  and  Pivasende  on  the  other?  that  the  dusky 
inhabitant  of  Benguela  looks  over  the  South  Atlantic  ?  or 
that  the  waters  of  Terek  exhaust  themselves  in  the 
Caspian  Sea?  Useful,  indeed,  is  this  knowledge,  com- 
bined with  other  branches  of  statistics ; — useless  by  itself, 
'. —  another  specimen  of  the  waste  of  memory  and  the 
frivolity  of  imitation.  But  even  this  how  few  learn,  and 
how  few  of  the  learners  remember  I 

Arithmetic,  with  its  pretented  acquisitions,  is,  of  all 
scholastic  delusions,  the  most  remarkable.  What  sixth- 
form  ornament  of  Harrow  or  Eton  has  any  knowledge  of 
figures  ?  Of  all  parts  of  education  this,  the  most  useful, 
is,  at  aristocratic  schools,  the  most  neglected.  As  to 
French,  at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  pupil  leaves  Eton, 
and  does  not  know  so  much  as  his  sister  has  acquired 
from  her  governess  in  three  months.  Latin  and  Greek, 
then,  alone  remain  as  the  branches  of  human  wisdom  to 
which  serious  attention  has  been  paid. 

*  Formerly  a  nobleman,  or  rich  gentlemant  in  sending  his  son  to 
school,  sent  with  him  a  private  tutor,  whose  individual  tuition  was 
intended  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  public  course  of  study. 
This  custom  has  almost  expired ;  and  aristocnitic  educatioa,  th«^rvfore, 
^taad  of  improving,  is  still  more  superficial  than  it  W|». 
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I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attach  but  trifling  im- 
portance to  the  study  of  the  Classics ;  myself  a  devoted, 
though  an  humble,  student,  I  have  not  so  long  carried  the 
thyrsus  but  that  I  must  believe  in  the  God.  And  he 
would,  indeed,  be  the  sorriest  of  pedants  who  should  affect 
to  despise  the  knowledge  of  those  great  works  which, 
at  their  firat  appearance,  enlightened  one  age,  and  in  their 
after-restoration  broke  the  darkness  of  another !  Surely 
one  part  of  the  long  season  of  youth  can  scarcely  be  more 
profitably  employed  than  in  examining  the  claims  of  those 
who  have  exercised  so  vast  and  durable  an  influence  over 
the  human  mind. 

But  it  is  obvious  that,  even  thoroughly  to  master  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues,  would  be  but  to  comprehend  a 
very  small  part  of  a  practical  education.  Formerly  it 
.was  obviously  wise  to  pay  more  exclusive  attention  to 
their  acquisition  than  at  present ;  for  formerly  they 
contained  all  the  literarv  treasures  of  the  world,  and  now 
they  contain  only  a  part  The  literature  of  France, 
Germany,  England,  is  at  least  as  necessary  for  a  man 
born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  that .  of  Rome  and 
Athens. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  season  of  childhood  is  more  re- 
quisite for  mastering  a  skill  in  the  dead  languages  than  it 
is  for  the  living.  Even  if  this  assertion  were  true,  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  the  dead  languages  alone  should 
be  learned ;  if  the  early  youth  of  the  mind  be  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  one,  it  is  at  least  a  desirable 
period  for  the  acquisition  of  the  other.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  the  season  of  youth  is  at  least  as  essential  for  the 
learning  the  living  languages  as  it  is  for  acquiring  the 
dead ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  speak  the  one,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  the  other:  and  the  facile  and 
pliant  organs  of  childhood  are  indeed  almost  requisite  for 
the  mastery  of  the  tones  and  accents  in  a  spoken  lan- 
guage, although  the  more  mature  understanding  of  future 
years  is  equally  able  to  grasp  the  roots  and  construction 
of  a  written  one. 

As  the  sole  business  of  life  is  not  literature,  so  educa- 
tion ought  not  to  be  only  literary.     Yet  what  can  you» 
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the  father  of  the  boy  you  are  about  to  send  to  a  public 
school — what,  I  ask,  can  you  think  of  a  system  which, 
devoting  the  whole  period  of  youth  to  literature,  not 
only  excludes  from  consideration  the  knowledge  of  all 
continental  languages  —  the  languages  of  Montesquieu 
and  Schiller,  but  ajso  totally  neglects  any  knowledge  of 
the  authors  of  your  own  country,  and  even  the  element  of 
that  native  tongue  in  which  all  the  business  of  life  must 
be  carried  on  ?  Not  in  Latin,  nor  in  Greek,  but  in  his 
English  tongue  your  sop  must  write ;  in  that  tongue,  if 
you  desire  him  to  become  great,  he  is  to  be  an  orator,  an 
historian,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher.  And  this  language  is, 
above  all  others,  the  most  utterly  neglected,  its  authors 
never  studied,  even  its  granunar  never  taught.  To  know 
Latin  and  Greek  is  a  great  intellectual  luxury,  but  to 
know  one's  own  language  is  almost  an  intellectual 
necessity. 

But'  literature  alone  does  not  suffice  for  education ; 
the  aim  of  that  grave  and  noble  process  is  large  and 
catholic :  it  would  not  be  enough  to  make  a  man  learned.; 
a  pedant  is  proverbially  an  useless  fool.  The  aim  of 
education  is  to  make  a  man  wise  and  good.  Ask  yourself 
what  there  is  in  modem  education  that  will  fulfil  this 
end  ?  Not  a  single  doctrine  of  moral  science  is  taught 
— not  a  single  moral  principle  inculcated,*     Even  in  the 

*  The  only  moral  principle  at  a  public  school  is  that  which  the 
boys  themselves  tacitly  inculcate  and  acknowledge :  it  is  impossible  to 
turn  a  large  number  of  human  beings  loose  upon  each  other,  but  that 
one  of  the  first  consequences  vdll  be  the  formatiou  of  a  public  opinion  ; 
public  opinion  instantly  creates  a  silent  but  omnipotent  code  of  laws. 
Thus,  among  boys  there  is  always  a  dim  and  capricious •  sense  of 
honour. and  of  justice,  which  is  the  onlif  moralitii  that  belongs  to 
schools.  It  is  this  vague  and  conventional  sense  to  which  the  master 
trusts,  and  with  which  he  seldom  interferes.  But  how  vague  it  is, 
how  confused,  how  erring!  What  cruelty,  tyranny,  duplicity,  ara 
compatible  with  iti  It  is  no  disgrace  to  insult  the  weak  and  to  lie  to 
the  strong,  to  torment  the  fag  and  to  deceive  the  master.  These 
principles  grow  up  with  the  boy,  insensibly  they  form  the  matured 
man.  Look  abroad  in  the  world,  what  is  the  roost  common  character  I 
—that  which  is  at  once  arrogant  and  servile.  It  is  this  early 
initiation  into  the  vices  of  men  which,  with  some  parents,  is  aa 
inducement  to  send  their  son  to  a  public  school.  How  often  you  hear 
the' careful  father  any,  '*  Tom  go^s  to  £ton  to  Uarn  the  world."    Oii% 
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dead  languages  it  is  the  poets  and  the  more  poetical  of 
the  historians  that  the  pupil  mostly  learns,  rarely  the 
philosopher  and  the  iboralist*  It  was  justly,  I  think, 
objected  to  the  London  University,  that  religion  was  not 
to  be  taught  in  its  schoob ;  but  is  religion  taught  at  any 
of  our  public  institutions  —  previous,  at  least,  to  a  course 
of  Paley  at  the  University?  Attendance  at  church  or 
chapel  is  not  religion  I  The  life,  the  guidance,  the  strength 
of  religion,  where  are  these  ?  Look  round  every  corner 
of  the  fabric  of  education,  still  Latin  and  Greek  and 
Greek  and  Latin  are  all  that  you  cdn  descry, 

**  Mixteqae  ndenti  fundet  colocasla  acantho." 

But  the  father  hesitates.  I  see,  sir,  you  yet  think 
Greek  and  Latin  are  excellent  things — are  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  all  else.  Well,  then,  on  this  ground  let  us 
meet  you.  Your  boy  will  go  to  Eton  to  learn  Greek  and 
Latin  ;  he  will  stay  there  eight  years  (having  previously 
spent  four  at  a  preparatory  school),  he  will  come  away  at 
the  end  of  his  probation,  but  what  Latin  or  Greek  will  he 
bring  with  him  ?  Are  you  a  scholar  yourself?  examine, 
then,  the  average  of  young  men  of  eighteen ;  open  a  page 
of  some  author  they  have  not  read — have  not,  parrot-like, 
got  by  heart ;  open  a  page  in  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  in 
the  Tbebaid  of  Statius.  Ask  the  youth,  you  have  selected 
from  the  herd,  to  construe  it  as  you  would  ask  your 
daughter  to  construe  a  page  of  some  French  author  she 
has  never  seen  before — a  poem  of  J.  B.  Rousseau,  or  an 
exposition  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Does  he  not  pause, 
does  he  not  blush,  does  he  not  hesitate,  does  not  his  eye 
wander  abroad  in  search  of  the  accustomed  '*  Crib,"  does 

word  on  this  argument :  Your  boy  does  not  accomplish  your  object ; 
he  learns  the  vices  of  the  worlds  it  is  true,  but  not  the  caution  which 
should  accompany  them.  Who  so  extravagant  or  so  thoughtless  aa 
the  young  man  escaped  from  a  public  school? — who  so  easily  duped— 
who  so  fair  a  prey  to  the  trading  sharper  and  the  sharping  tradesman 
—who  runs  up  such  bills  with  tailors,  and  horse-diialers — who  so 
notoriously  the  greenhorn  and  the  bubble?  Is  this  his  boasted  know- 
ledge of  the  world  ?  You  may  have  made  your  boy  vicious,  but  yoo 
will  find  that  that  is  not  making  him  wise. 
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he  not  fulter  out  something  about  lexicons  add  grammavst 
and,  at  last,  throw  down  the  book  and  tell  you  he  has  never 
learned  thaty  but  as  for  Virgil  or  Herodotus,  there  he  is 
your  man?  At  the  end  then  of  eight  years,  without 
counting  the  previous  four,  your  son  has  not  learned  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  he  has  learned  nothing  else  to  atone  for  it. 
Here,  then,  we  come  to  the  result  of  our  two  inquiries. — 
1st.  Is  it  necessary  to  learn  something  else  besides  Latin 
and  Greek? — It  is  I  But  even  if  not  necessary,  are 
Greek  and  Latin  well  taught  at  a  public  school?  —  They 
are  not  I  With  thes^  conclusions  I  end  this  part  of  my 
inquiry. 

Mr.  Bentham,  in  bis  Chrestomathia^  has  drawn  up  a 
programme  of  what  he  considered  might  be  fairly  taught 
and  easily  acquired  in  the  process  of  a  complete  educa^ 
tion.  There  is  something  formidable  in  this  list  of  stu- 
dies ;  it  is  so  vast  and  various,  that  it  seems  almost 
visionary ;  the  leap  from  the  *  learn  nothing  *  to  the  *  learn 
all,'  is  too  wide  and  startling.  But  without  going  to  an 
extent  which  would  leave  no  branch  of  human  knowledge 
excluded,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  education  of  our 
youth  may  be  conveniently  widened  to  a  circle  im- 
measurably more  comprehensive  than  any  which  has  yet 
been  drawn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  Hamilton  may  be 
wrong ;  probi^ble  that  there  is  a  certain  quackery  in  the 
System  of  Pestalozzi;  possible  that  the  Lancasterian 
System  may  be  overrated ;  but  let  any  dispassionate  man 
compare  the  progress  of  a  pupil  under  an  able  tutor  in 
any  one  of  these  systems  with  the  advances  made  at  an 
ordinary  public  school.*     What  I  complain  of,  and  what 

*  The  Monitorial  System  was  applied  with  eminent  snccess  by 
Mr.  Pillans,  at  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  to  the  teaching  of  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Ancient  Geography.  He  applied  it  for  several  years  to  a 
class  of  boys  not  less  in  number  than  230  (ages  varying  from  twelve 
to  sixteen),  without  any  assistance  in  the  teaching  of  the  above 
branches  of  learning,  save  what  he  derived  from  the  boys  themselves. 
Of  this  most  important  experiment  of  applying  to  the  higher  brnnchea 
of  learning  a  principle  hitherto  limited  to  the  lower,  Mr.  Pillans 
speaks  thus,  in  an  .able  letter,  with  which  he  was  kind  enough  to 
honour  me  :  '*  When  I  compare  the  effect  of  the  Monitorial  System 
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you,  sir,  to  whom  I  address  these  pages,  must  complain  of 
also,  is  this:  that  at  these  schools  —  in  which  our  here- 
ditary legislators  are  brought  up  —  in  which  those  who 
are  born  to  frame  and  remodel  the  mighty  Mechanism  of 
Law,  and  wield  the  Moral  Powers  of  Custom,  receive  the 
ineffaceable  impressions  of  youth  ; — at  these  schools,  I  say, 
Religion  is  not  taught  —  Morals  are  not  taught — Phi- 
losophy is  not  taught — the  light  of  the  purer  and  less 
material  Sciences  never  breaks  upon  the  gaze.  The 
intellect  of  the  men  so  formed  is  to  guide  our  world,  and 
that  intellect  is  uncultured  I 

In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  there  are  admirable 
schools  for  teachers,  on  the  principle  that  those  who  teach 
should  themselves  be  taught  Still  more  important  is  it 
in  an  aristocratic  constitution,  that  those  who  are  to 
govern  us  should  be  at  least  enlightened.  Are  you  who 
now  read  these  pages  a  parent  ?  Come  I  note  the  follow- 
ing sentence.  Ages  have  rolled  since  it  was  written,  but 
they  have  not  dimmed  the  brightness  of  the  maxim: 
"  Intellect  is  more  excellent  than  science,  and  a  life 
according  to  intellect  preferable  to  a  life  according  to 
science."  So  said  that  ancient  philosopher,  whose  spirit 
approached  the  nearest  to  the  genius  of  Christianity. 
What,  then,  is  that  preparation  to  life  which  professes 
to  teach  learning  and  neglects  the  intellect,  which  loads 
the  memory,  which  forgets  the  soul  ?  Beautifully  pro- 
ceedeth  Plato: — "  A  life  according  to  intellect  is  alone 
free  from  the  vulgar  errors  of  our  race  ;  it  is  that  mystic 


with  my  own  experieoce  of  that  class,  both  when  I  was  a  pnpil  of  it 
myself,  under  Dr.  Adam,  and.  during  the  first  two  years  after  1  -suc- 
ceeded him,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying:,  that  it  multiplied  incal- 
Gulably  the  means  and  resources  of  the  teacher,  both  as  regarded  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  in  good  learning,  and  the  forming  of  their 
minds,  manners,  and  moral  habits.''  Not  long  after  he  became 
Professor  of  Humanity,  Mr.  Pillans  adopted  the  Monitorial  System, 
first  in  his  junior,  next  in  his  senior  class.  He  thus  spenks  of  its 
success  :  "  I  believe  this  is  the  only  instance  of  the  Monitorial  princi* 
pie  being  acted  on  within  the  walls  of  a  college.  In  the  limited 
application  I  make  of  it  there,  it  has  succeeded  even  beyond  the 
expectations  I  had  formed.  Of  this  I  may  be  tempted  to  'say  morei 
)iereafter/' 
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port  of  the  soul,  that  sacred  Ithaca,  into  which  Homer 
conducts  Ulysses  after  the  education  of  life."  But  far 
different  is  the  Port  into  which  the  modern  Education 
conducts  her  votaries,  and  the  Haven  of  Prejudice  is  the 
only  receptacle  to  the  Ship  of  Fools.* 

It  is  the  errors  that  have  thus  grafted  themselves  on 
the  system  of  our  educational  endowments,  which  have 
led  the  recent  philosophy  to  attack  with  no  measured 
violence  the  principle  of  endowments  themselves — an 
attack  pregnant  with  much  mischief,  and  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  be  nearly  fatal  to  all  the  loilier  and 
abstruser  sciences  in  England.  1  desire  to  see  preserved 
—  1  desire  to  see  strengthened  —  I  desire  to  see  beloved 
and  regenerated  the  principle  of  literary  endowiAents, 
though  I  quarrel  with  the  abuses  of  endowments  that  at 
present  exist.  You  yourself,  sir,  have  placed  the  necessity 
of  endowments  in  a  right  and  unanswerable  point  of  view# 
Mankind  must  be  invited  to  knowledge — the  public  are 
not  sufficient  patrons  of  the  abstruse  sciences ;  there  is 
no  appetence  in  a  commercial  and  bustling  country  to  a 
learning  which  does  not  make  money — to  a  philosophy 
which  does  not  rise  to  the  Woolsack,  or  sway  the  Mansion 
House.  The  herd  must  be  courted  to  knowledge.  You 
found  colleges  and  professorships,  and  you  place  Know- 
ledge before  their  eyes — then  they  are  allured  to  it;  you 
clothe  it  with  dignity,  you  gift  it  with  rewards — then  they 
are  unconsciously  disposed  to  venerate  it.  Public  opinion 
follows  what  is  honoured ;  honour  knowledge,  and  you 
chain  to  it  that  opinion.  Endowments  at  a  University 
beget  emulation  in  subordinate  institutions ;  if  they  are 
nobly  filled,  they  produce   in   the   latter   the   desire   of 

*  in  have  dwelt  only  on  Public  Schools,  it  is  because  the  private 
schools  are  for  the  most  part  modelled  on  tbe  same  plan.  Home 
tuition  is  rare.  Tbe  private  tutor,  viz.  tbe  gentleman  who  takes  some 
five  or  six  pupils  to  prepare  for  tbe  University,  is  often  tbe  best 
teacber  our  youlb  receive.  Whatever  they  learn  thoroughly  they 
learn  with  him  ;  but  unhappily  thin  knowledge  stints  itself  to  the 
classics  and  the  physical  sciences  required  at  college;  the  tutor 
prepares  the  popil  for  college  and  not  for  wisdom.  At  m»ny  of  these 
academies,  however,  religious  instruction  is,  perhaps,  for  the  first  timi^ 
in  the  pupil's  life,  a  little  insisted  upon. 
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rivalry ;  if  inadequately,  the  ambition  to  excel.  Tfaey 
present  amidst  the  shifts  and  caprices  of  unsettled  learning 
a  constant  landmark  and  a  steadfast  example.  The  pub- 
He  will  not  patronise  the  higher  sciences.  Lacroix,  as 
stated,  sir,  in  your  work,  gave  lessons  in  the  higher 
mathematics — to  eight  pupils  I  But  the  higher  sciences 
ought  to  be  cultivated,  hence  another  necessity  for 
endowments.  Wherever  endowments  are  the  most 
flourishing,  thither  learning  is  the  most  attracted.  Thus, 
you  have  rightly  observed,  and  Adam  Smith  before  you, 
that  in  whatever  country  the  colleges  are  more  affluent 
than  the  church,  colleges  exhibit  the  most  brilliant 
examples  of  learning.  W^ierever,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  church  is  more  richly  endowed  than  the  college,  the 
pulpit  absorbs  the  learning  of  the  chair.  Hence  in 
England,  the  learning  of  the  clergy;  and  in  Scotland, 
that  of  the  professors.*  Let  me  add  to  this,  the  example 
of  Germany,  where  there  is  scarce  a  professor  who  does 
not  enjoy  a  well-earned  celebrity;  —  the  example  of 
France,  where,  in  Voltaire*s  time,  when  the  church  was 
so  wealthy,  he  could  only  find  one  professor  of  any 
literary  merit  (and  he  but  of  mediocre  claims) ;  and 
where,  in  the  present  time,  when  the  church  is  impo- 
verished, the  most  remarkable  efforts  of  Christian  philo- 
sophy have  emanated  from  the  chairs  of  the  professional 
lecturers,  t 

1  have  said  that  the  public  will  not  so  reward  the 
professor  of  the  higher  sciences  as  to  sanction  the  idea 
that  we  may  safely  leave  him  to  their  mercy.  Let  us 
grant,  however,  that  the  public  are  more  covetous  of  lofty 
knowledge  than  is  generally  imagined.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  professor  of  philosophy  can  obtain  sufficient 
pupils  to  maintain  him,  but  that  by  pupils  alone  he  is 
maintained,  what  would  be  the  probable  result?  Why, 
that  he  would  naturally  seek  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 

*  "  Half  the  distinguished  autbcrahip  of  Scotland  has  been 
professional." — Chalmers  on  Endowments, 

t  I'be  chair  and  the  pulpit  should  be  tolerably  equalised  in 
Mdowments,  in  order  to  prevent  the  one  subtracting  from  the 
intellectual  acquirements  of  the  other. 
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pupikf — that,  in  order  to  enlai^e  it,  he  would  stoop  from 
the  starred  and  abstruse  sphere  of  his  research — that  he 
would  dwell  on  the  more  familiar  and  less  toilsome 
elements  of  science — that  he  would  fear  to  lose  his  pupils 
by  soaring  beyond  the  average  capacity — that  he  would 
be,  in  one  word,  a  teacher  of  rudiments  of  science,  not  an 
investigator  of  its  different  results.  Thus  we  should  have, 
wherever  we  turned,  nothing  but  elementary  knowledge  ' 
and  facts  made  easy — thus  we  should  contract  the  eagle 
wing  of  philosophy  to  a  circle  of  male  Mrs.  Marcets-— 
ever  dwelling  on  the  threshold  of  Knowledge,  and 
trembling  to  penetrate  the  temple. 

Endowments  raise  (as  the  philosopher  should  be 
raised)  the  lofty  and  investigating  scholar  above  the 
necessity  of  humbling  his  intellect  in  order  to  earn  his 
bread  —  they  give  him  up  to  the  serene  meditation  from 
which  he  distils  the  essence  of  the  diviner  —  nay,  even  the 
more  useful  but  hitherto^undiscovered — wisdom.  If  from 
their  shade  has  emanated  the  vast  philosophy  of  Kant, 
which  dwarfs  into  littleness  the  conHned  materialism  of 
preceding  schools,  so  also  from  amidst  the  shelter  they 
afford  broke  forth  the  first  great  regenerator  of  practical 
politics ;  and  the  origin  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was 
founded  in  the  industrious  tranquillity  of  a  professorship 
at  Glasgow.* 

Let  us  then  eschew  all  that  false  and  mercantile 
liberalism  of  the  day  which  would  destroy  the  high  seats 
and  shelters  of  Learning,  and  would  leave  what  is  above 
the  public  comprehension  to  the  chances  of  the  public 
sympathy.  It  is  possible  that  endowments  favour  many 
drones, — granted  ;  but  if  they  produce  one  great  philoso- 
pher, whose  mind  would  otherwise  have  been  bowed  to 
lower  spheres,  that  advantage  counterbalances  a  thousand 
drones.  How  many  sluggards  will  counterpoise  an 
Adam  Smith?  **  If  you  form  but  a  handful  of  wise 
men,"  said  Julian,  ^^  you  do  more  for  the  world  than 


*  Dr.  Chalmers  eloquently  complains,  that  they  made  Dr.  Smith 
a  commissioner  of  customs,  and  thereby  lost  to  the  public  his  pro- 
jected work  on  Jurisprudence* 
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many  kings  can  do.**  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  who  has 
planted  a  blade  of  com  in  the  spot  which  was  barren 
before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  species,  what  shall  we  not 
pardon  to  a  system  by  which  a  nobler  labourer  is  enabled 
to  plant  in  the  human  mind  an  idea  which  was  unknown  . 
to  it  till  then  ? 

'  But  if  ever  endowments  for  the  cultivators  of  the  ' 
higher  letters  were  required,  it  is  now.  As  education  is 
popularised,  its  tone  grows  more  familiar,  but  its  research 
less  deep ;  the  demand  for  the  elements  of  knowledge 
vulgarises  scholarship  to  the  necessity  of  the  times — 
there  is  an  impatience  of  that  austere  and  vigorous  toil 
by  which  alone  men  can  extend  the  knowledge  already  in 
the  world.  As  you  diffuse  the  stream,  guard  well  the 
fountains.  But  it  is  in  vain  for  us — it  is  in  vain,  sir,  even 
for  you,  how  influential  soever  your  virtues  and  your 
genius,  to  exert  yourself  in  behalf  of  our  Educational 
Endowments,  if  they  themselves  very  long  continue 
unadapted  to  the  growing  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Even  the  superior  classes  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of^the 
insufficiency  of  fashionable  education — of  the  vast  expense 
and  the  little  proflt  of  the  system  pursued  at  existing 
scfiools  and  universities. 

One  great  advantage  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the« 
lower  classes  is  the  necessity  thus  imposed  on  the  higher 
of  increasing  knowledge  among  themselves.    I  suspect  that 
the  new  modes  and  systems  of  education  which  succeed  the  ., 
most  among  the  people  will  ultimately  be  adopted  by  the 
gentry.     Seeing  around  them  the  mighty  cities  of  a  new 
education — the  education  of  the  nineteenth  century — they 
will  no  longer  be  contented  to  give  their  children  the 
education  of  three  hundred  years  ago.     One  of  two  conse- 
quences will  happen :  either  public  schools  will  embrace 
improved  modes  and  additional  branches  of  learning,  or  it    . 
will  cease  to  be  the  fashion  to  support  them.     The  more* 
aristocratic  families  who  have  no  interest  in  their  founda-   . 
tions  will  desert  them,  and  they  will  gradually  be  left  as* 
monastic  reservoirs  to  college  institutions.* 

*  For  one  source  of  advantage  in  -the  public  schooli^ill  remafct*. 
uncboked — they  will  continue  to  be  the  fouodatiun  on  which  ceruiii\ 
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Let  us  hope  to  avert  this  misfortune  while  we  may, 
and,  by  exciting  among  the  teachers  oi  education  a  whole- 
some and  legitimate  spirit  of  alarm,  arouse  in  them  the 
consequent  spirit  of  reform.  Let  us  interest  the  higher 
classes  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  power:  let  them, 
while  encouraging  schools  for  the  children  of  the  poor,  im- 
prove, by  th^ir  natural  influence,  the  schools  adapted  for 
their  own ;  the  same  influence  that  now  supports  a  super- 
fitiial  education,  would  as  easily  expedite  the  progress  of  a 
sound  one,  and  it  would  become  the  fashion  to  be  educated 
well,  as  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  be  educated  ill.  Will  they 
refuse  or  dally  with  this  necessity  ? —  they  cannot  know  its 
importance  to  themselves.  If  the  aristocracy  would  remain 
the  most  powerful  class,  they  must  continue  to  be  the  most 
intelligent.  The  art  of  printing  was  explained  to  a  savage 
king,  the  Napoleon  of  his  tribes.  ''  A  magnificent  concep- 
tion," said  he,  after  a  pause,  "  but  it  can  never  be  intro- 
duced into  my  domains ;  it  would  make  knowledge  equal, 
and  I  should  fall.  How  can  1  govern  my  subjects,  except 
by  being  wiser  than  they  ?  "  —  Profound  reflection,  which 
contains  the  germ  of  all  legislative  control !  When  know- 
ledge was  confined  to  the  cloister,  the  monks  were  the 
most  powerful  part  of  the  community ;  gradually  it  ex- 
tended to  the  nobles,  and  gradually  the  nobles  supplanted 
the  priests :  the  shadow  of  the  orb  has  advanced  —  it  is 
resting  over  the  people  —  it  is  for  you,  who,  for  centuries, 
have  drunk  vigour  from  the  beams — it  is  for  you  to  say  if 
the  light  shall  merely  extend  to  a  more  distant  circle,  or  if 

University  Emoluments  are  built.  College  scholarships,  college  fel- 
lowships, and  college  livings,  will  still  present  to  the  poorer  gentry 
and  clergy  nn  honourable  inducement  to  bend  (heir  sons  to  the  public 
schools ;  and  these  will,  therefore,  still  remain  a  d^'sirahle  mode  of  dis" 
poMifig  of  children,  despite  of  their  incapacities  to  improve  them.  If  we 
could  reform  the  conditions  on  which  University  Endowments  are 
bestowed  on  individuals,  a  proportionate  reform  in  the  scholars  ambi. 
tious  to  obtain  them  would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  This  may  be 
difficult  to  do  with  the  old  endowments,  and  the  readiest  mode  would 
be  to  fuund  new  endowments  on  a  better  principle  and  under  better 
patronag^  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  abuses  of  the  old*  Thus,  not  by 
fdestruying  old  endowments,  but  by  creating  new,  shall  we  best  serve 
t|ie  purpose  of  the  loftier  knowledge. 
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it  shall  darken  from  your  own.  It  is  only  by  diverting  the 
bed  of  the  Mighty  River  that  your  city  can  be  taken,  and 
your  kingdom  can  pass  avay  I 


CHAPTER  II. 

STATE  OP  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  MIDDLING  CLASSES. 

Religion  more  tangbt  in  Schools  for  the  Middle  Orders  than  those  for 
the  Higher  —  But  Moral  Science  equally  neglected  —  King's  Col- 
lege and  the  London  University. 

A  VERY  few  words  will  dismiss  this  part  of  my  subject. 
The  middle  classes,  by  which  I  mean  chiefly  shopkeepers 
and  Others  engaged  in  trade,  naturally  enjoy  a  more 
average  and  even  education,  than  either  those  above  or 
below  them ;  —  it  contiimes  a  shorter  time  than  the  educa- 
tion of  the  aristocracy — it  embraces  fewer  objects  —  its 
discipline  is  usually  more  strict :  it  includes  Latin,  but  not 
too  much  of  it ;  and  arithmetic  and  caligraphy,  merely 
nominal  with  the  aristocratic  teachers,  are  the  main  matters 
considered,  where  the  pupils  are  intended  for  trade.  Eng- 
lish themes  usually  make  a  part  of  their  education,  instead 
.  of  Latin  Sapphics ;  but  as  critical  lectures  do  not  enlighten 
and  elevate  the  lesson,  the  utmost  acquired  is  a  style  tole- 
rably grammatic.  Religion  is  more  attended  to :  and  ex- 
planations of  the  Bible  are  sometimes  a  weekly  lesson. 
Different  schools  give,  of  course,  more  or  less  into  religious 
knowledge ;  but,  generally  speaking,  all  schools  intended 
to  form  the  trader,  pay  more  attention  to  religion  than 
those  that  rear  the  gentleman.  Religion  may  not  be 
minutely  explained,  but  it  is  much  that  its  spirit  is  attended 
to ;  and  the  pupil  carries  a  reverence  for  it  in  the  abstract, 
throughout  life,  even  though,  in  the  hurry  of  commercial 
pursuits,  he  may  neglect  its  principles.  Hence  th^  middle 
'classes^  with  us,  have  a  greater  veneration  than  others  for 
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religion;  hence  their  disposition ,  often  erroneous,  to  cha-. 
rity,  in  their  situation  of  overseers  and  parochial  officers ; 
hence  the  desire  (weak  in  the  other  classes)  with  them  so 
strong,  of  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day ;  hence  their  en-' 
thusiasm  for  diffusing  religious  knowledge  among  tUe^ 
negroes ;  hence  their  easy  proselytism  to  the  stricter  creeds 
of  Dissenting  Sects. 

But  if  the  spirit  of  religion  is  more  maintained  in  their 
education,  the  science  of  morals,  in  its  larger  or  abstruser 
principles,  is  equally  neglected.  Moral  works,  by  which  I 
mean  the  philosophy  of  morals,  make  no  part  of  their 
general  instruction  :  they  are  not  taught,  like  the  youth  of 
Germany,  to  think  —  to  reflect — so  that  goodness  may 
sink,  as  it  were,  into  their  minds  and  pervade  their  actions, 
as  well  as  command  their  vague  respect  Hence  they  are 
often  narrow  and  insulated  in  their  moral  views,  and  fall 
easily,  in  after  life,  into  their  great  characteristic  error,  of 
considering  Appearances  as  the  substance  of  Virtues.       .  i 

%•  The    great   experiment  of   the   day  for  the  promotion    of 
Education  among  the  middle  classes,  has  been  the  foundation  uf  the 
Unirersitjr   and    King's  'College.      The    first    is    intended    for   all 
religions,  and  therefore  all  religion  is  banished  from  it! — a   main 
cause  of  the  difficulties  with  which   it  has  had  to  contend,  and  of 
the  jealousy  with  which  it  has  been  regarded.     Its  real  capital  wafr' 
158,8822.  lOs.,  but  this  vast  sum  has  not  sufficed  to  set  the  Unirer- 
sity  clear  from  the  most  grievous  embarrassments.     In  its  February  • 
report  of  this  year  (1853)  it  gives  a  view  of  its  financial  state,  by  whicli 
it  calculntes,  that  in  October  next  there  will  be  a  total  balance  against 
it  of  S7\5L  I'be  Council  are  charmed  with  every  thing  in  the  progress 

of  the  University except  the  finances :  they  call  on  the  prc^rieturs  to 

advance  a  further  sum ;  or  else,  they  dryly  declare,  they  may  be  **  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  notice,  that  the  Institution  cannot  be  reopened 
upon  its  present  footing."  And  what  is  the  sum  they  require  ? — what 
sum  will  preserve  the  University  1 — what  sum  will  establish  this  Great 
Fountain  of  Intelligence,  in  the  heart  of  the  richest  and  vastest  metro- 
polis in  the  world,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  most  respectable  bodies  of 
dissent  in  the  Christian  community  1  One  additional  thousand  a-year ! 
[Written  in  1834.]  —  it  is  for  this  paltry  pittance  that  the  Council  are 
disquieted,  and  proprietors  are  appealed  to.  See  now  the  want  of  a 
paternal  and  providing  State  1  In  any  other  country,  the  Government 
would  at  once  supply  the  deficiency.  King's  College,  with  a  more 
lordly  and  extensive  patronage,  is  equally  mournful,  when  it  turns  to 
the  pounds  and  pence  part  of  the  prospect :  it  has  a  necessity  of  com* 
pleting  the  "  Hirer  Front ;"  it  calls  upon  the  proprietorflt  for  an  addi-* . 

Y 
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tional  loan  of  ten  per  cent,  nod  for  their  influence  to  obtain  new 
subscriptions  : — the  sum  required  is  about  8000/.  As  tbey  demand  it 
merely  as  a  loan,  and  promise  speedj  repayment,  a  State  that  watched 
orer  Education  would  be  no  less  sernceable  to  King's  College  than  to 
the  London  University. 

At  both  these  Universities  the  Medicine  Class  is  the  most  nnme. 
rouB.    At  King:*s  College  the  proportions  are  as  follows  (April  1833) : 
Regular  ^tudents  for  the  prescribed 

Course  of  Education     .        ...  109 
Oecasiimal  ditto  in  various  departments 
of  Science  and  Literature      .        .196 

SOS 

Medical  DepartnMtit, 

Regular  Students  for  the  whole  Course 
of  Medical  KducRtion  .         .     7t 

Occasional  ditto  in  various  branches 
of  Medical  Science       .         •        .  233 

310 


Total  ....  615 

I  am  icformed,  too,  that  of  the  general  Lectures,  those  upon  Che- 
mistry are  the  most  nunaerously  attended. 

At  the  London  University,  February  1833,  the  proportions  are  in 
ikvoui  of  Medical  Science. 

Fnculties  of  Alts  and  Law         .         .  148 
of  Medicine      •        •        .  283 

43L 

The  Medical  Students  have  increased  in  number  progressively. 

At  the  London  University  there  is  a  just  complaint  of  the  indiffer* 
ence  to  that  class  of  sciences,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  not  profitable 
to  the  possessor  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  which  evert  a  great 
influence  on  the  "  well-being  of  society  j**^  viz..  Moral  Philosophy , 
Political  Economy,  and  Jurisprudence.  *'  It  was  in  order,"  say  the 
Council,  "  to  afibird  opportunities  for  the  study  of  these  sciences,  and 
to  confer  on  this  country  the  facilities  given  by  foreign  universities^ 
that  this  University  was  mainly  founded  and  supported.  The  ad  van-' 
tage  of  these  studies  being  rather  felt  by  their  gradual  operation  upon 
society  than  by  any  specific  benefit  to  tne  possessor,  the  taste  for  them 
must  be  created  by  ptnuting  out  the  nature  of  these  advantages  to  the  pubtie 
and  to  the  student  l  ia  other  words,  the  study  must  be  produced  by 
teaching  them." 

This,  sir,  is  in  the  spirit  of  your  own  incontrovertible  argument  for 
endowmenta ;  vis.  that  the  higher  and  lens  worldly  studies  must  be 
obtruded  upon  men  —  they  will  not  seek  them  of  themselves.     This 

obtrusion  ought  not  to  be  left  to  individuals it  is  the  proper  province 

of  the  State. 

-    At  King's  College  there  is  no  professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
thftt  study  is  held  to  be  synonymous  with  Divinity.    Jn  my  survey  of 
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the  State  of  Morality,  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  shew,  that  no  doc. 
trine  can  be  more  mischievous  to  accurate  morals  and  to  uncorrupted 
religion. 

To  both  these  Unirersities  schools  are  attached,  and  these  I 
apprehend  will  prove  much  more  immediately  successful  than  the  Col- 
leges. 

At  the  school  attached  to  King's  College  there  are  already  (April 
1833)  319  pupils. 

At  that  belonging  to  the  London  University  (February  1833)  349. 

Viz.  at  the  latter  a  number  about  equal  to  the  number  of  boys  at  the 
ancient  establishment  of  Westminster. 

At  King's  College  School,  the  business  of  each  day  commencetf" 
with  pravers  and  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ;  the  ordinary  educa- 
tional system  of  the  great  public  schools  is  adopted. 

At  the  London  University  School  there  is  a  great,  though  perhaps 
a  prudent,  timidity  in  trying  new  educational  systems ;  but  there  is  less 
Uitming  by  heart  than  at  other  schools,  and  the  wise  and  common  re- 
sult of  all  new  systems^  viz.  the  plan  of  a  close  and  frequent  ques* 
tioning,  is  carefully  adopted. 

At  both  schools  (and  this  is  a  marked  feature  in  their  system) 
there  is  strict  abstinence  from  corporal  punishment. 

In  both  these  Universities  the  Schools  answer  better  than  the  Col- 
leges, and  have  immeasurably  outstripped  the  latter  in  the  numeral 
progression  of  students,  because  the  majority  of  pupils  are  intended 
for  commercial  pursuits,  and  their  education  ceases  at  sixteen  ;  viz.  the 
age  at  which  the  instruction  of  the  College  commences.  If  this  should 
continue,  and  the  progressing  School  supplant  the  decaying  College, 
the  larger  experiment  in  bath  Universities  will  ha  ye  failed,  and  the 
two  Colleges  be  merely  additional  cheap  schools  pursuing  the  old 
system,  and  speedily  falling  into  the  old  yices  of  tuition. 

Be  it  observed,,  tliat  the  terms  at  neither  of  these  Uniyersities  (or 
rather  at  the  schools  attached  to  them,  for  Universities),  nowadays,  can 
scarcely  be  intended  for  the  poor,  viz.  the  working  poor,*)  are  low 
enough  to  admit  the  humble,  and  are.  therefore,  solely  calculated  to 
comprehend  the  children  of  the  middling  orders. 

»  ■  ^  I  »M       I    ■■■■  I     ■  I  ■  -       —     ■     ■  I     ■         1^.      ■■Ill     ■■■■  ■     I,  ■ 

*  The  school  tuition,  at  King*s  College,  is  for  boys  nominated  by 
a  proprietor,  15/.  15«.  per  annum  ;  to  boys  not  so  nominated,  18/.  lis. 
per  annum.  The  school  tuition  for  those  at  the  Loadon  University  is 
15L  a-year.  i 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULAR   EDUCATION. 

Governments  rtq aire  Strength  in  order  to  dispense  with  Violence  — 
State  of  oar  popular  Education  —  Report  of  Lord  Brougham's  Com- 
mittee.-.'1'be  Poor  defrauded  of  some  Schools  —  Ousted  from 
others  —  Ancient  popular  EducBtion  in  England  — How  corrupted 
—  Progress  made  hj  Sunday  and  Lancasterian  Schools —  Beneficial* 
Zeal  of  the  Clergy  —  Religion  necessary  to  the  Poor  —  A  greater 
Proportion  of  our  People  educated  than  is  supposed;  but  how 
educated  ?  —  Evidence  on  this  subject  —  The  Class-books  in  the 
Schools  at  Saxe<- Weimar — Comparative  Survey  of  popular  Edu- 
cation in  Prussia,  &c. 

I  SHALL  not  enter  into  any  general  proofs  of  the  advantage 
of  general  education  :  I  shall  take  that  advantage  for 
granted.  In  my  mind,  the  necessity  of  instruction  was 
settled  by  one  aphorism  centuries  ago :  '*  Vice  we  can 
learn  of  ourselves ;  but  virtue  and  wisdom  require  a  tutor."* 
If  this  principle  be  disputed,  the  question  yet  rests  upon 
another :  "  We  are  not  debating  now  whether  or  not  the 
people  shall  be  instructed — that  has  been  determined  long 
ago  —  but  whether  they  shall  be  well  or  ill  taught. "f 

With  these  two  sentences  I  shall  rest  this  part  of  my. 
case,  anxious  to  avoid  all  superfluous  exordium  and  to  come 
at  once  to  the  pith  and  marrow  of  the  subject. j: 

•  Seneca. 

t  Lord  Brougham. 

X  Persons  who  contend  that  individuah  may  not  be  the  better  for 
Education,  as  an  argument  ag^iinst  general  Instruction,  forget  that,  like 
Christianity  and  civilisation,  it  is  upon  the  wbolesale  character  of  lai^ 
masses  that  it  is  its  nature  1o  act.  Thus  Livingstone,  the  American 
statesman,  informs  us,  such  success  has  attended  the  Schools  at  Boston, 
"  that  though  they  have  been  in  operation  more  than  ten  years,  and  on 
an  average  more  than  3000  have  been  educated  at  them  every  year,  not 
one  of  those  educated  there  has  been  ever  committed  for  a  crime.  In 
New  York,  a  similar  effect  has  been  observed.  Of  the  thousands 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  taken  generally  from  the 
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If  ever,  sir  —  a  hope  which  I  will  not  too  sanguinely 
form — if  ever  the  people  of  this  country  shall  be  convinced 
that  a  government  should  be  strong,  not  feeble  —  that  it 
should  be  a  providing  government  and  not  a  yielding  one 
— that  it  should  foresee  distant  emergencies  and  not  remedy 
sudden  evils  (sudden !  a  word  that  ought  not  to  exist  for  a 
great  legislator — for  nothing  in  the  slow  developement  of 
events  is  sudden — all  incidents  are  the  effects  of  causes, 
and  the  causes  should  be  regulated,  not  the  effects  re- 
paired) ;  —  if  ever  we  should  establish,  as  our  political 
creed,  that  a  state  should  never  be  taken  by  surprise,  nor 
the  minds  of  its  administrators  be  occupied  in  hasty  shifts, 
in  temporary  expedients,  in  the  petty  policies  and  bolster- 
ings  up  and  empirical  alteratives  of  the  Hour ;  if  ever  we 
should  learn  to  legislate  afar  off,  and  upon  a  great  system 
—  preparing  the  Public  Mind  and  not  obeying  — r-  masters 
of  the  vast  machine  and  not  its  tools;  iF  ever  that  day 
should  arrive,  I  apprehend  that  one  of  the  first  axioms  we 
shall  establish  will  be  this :  Whatever  is  meant  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  shall  not  be  left  to  chance  operation, 
but  shall  be  administered  by  the  guardians  of  the  nation. 
^Then,  sir,  we  shall  have  indeed,  iis  Prussia  and  Holland 
already  enjoy — as  France  is  about  to  possess — a  national 
EDUCATION.  Without  inccssaut  watchfulness  —  without 
one  unsleeping  eye  for  ever  over  Public  Institutions — they 
become  like  wastes  and  commons,  open  apparently  to  all, 
productive  of  benefit  to  none.  . 

Never  was  this  ti-uth  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  the 
state  of  our  popular  education.  Behold  our  numberless 
charities,  sown  throughout  the  land. — Where  is  their  fruit  ? 

poorat  classes,  but  one,  it  has  been  asserted,  bas  ever  been  co3unitte<|, 
and  that  for  a  trifling  offence." —  Livingstone's  Introductory  Report  to 
the  Code  of  Prieon  Discipline  for  Lontnana.-^  Now,  just  as  a  curiosity, 
read  the  following^  account  of  a  certain  people  many  years  ago:  ''At 
countrj-weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  public  occasions, 
both  men  and  vromen  are  to  be  seen  perpetually  drunk,  cursing t  blas' 
pheming,  and  fighting  together."  W  hat  people  is  it,  thus  described  ? — 
The  SctAch !  The  moral,  sober,  orderly  Scotch  people  —  such  as  they 
were  in  the  time  of  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  whose  words  these  are !  Is 
this  a  picture  of  existing  Scotland  ?.» No !  Existing  Scotland  is 
educated ! 
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—  What  better  meant,  or  what  more  abused?  In  no 
country  has  the  education  of  the  poor  been  more  largely 
endowed  by  individuals:  it  fails — and  why?  Because  in 
no  country  has  it  been  less  regarded  by  the  government. 
Look  at  those  voluminous  Reports,  the  result  of  Lord 
Brougham's  inquiry  into  Charities,  some  thirteen  years 
ago.  What  a  profusion  of  endowments !  What  a  mass  of 
iniquities  I  Let  me  once  more  evoke  from  the  ill-merited 
oblivion  into  which  it  hath  fallen  the  desolate  and  spectral 
instance  of  Pocklington  School  I  Instance  much  canvassed, 
but  never  controverted !  This  school  is  largely  endowed ; 
it  has  passed  into  decay ;  its  master  possessed  an  income  of 
900/.  a-yeart  How  many  boys  do  you  think  were  taught 
upon  that  stipend  ? — 0««  / —  positively  one  !  Where  is 
the  school  itself? — The  school,  sir  I  it  is  a  saw-pit  I  Where 
is  the  schoolmaster? — Lord  bless  you,  sir,  he  is  hiding 
himself  from  his  creditors!  Good  Heavens!  and  is  there 
no  one  to  see  to  these  -crying  abuses  ? —  To  be  sure,  sir, 
the  Visitors  of  the  school  are  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
St.  John's,  Cambridge.*  Now  then,  just  take  a  drive  to 
Berkhampstead  ;  that  school  is  very  richly  endowed ;  the 
schoolmaster  teaches  one  pupil,  and  the  usher  resides  in 
Hampshire  I 

These  are  but  two  out  of  a  mass  of  facts  that  prove 
bow  idle  are  endowments  where  the  nation  does  not  ap- 
point ojie  general  system  of  vigilant  surveillance — how 
easily  they  are  abused  —  with  what  lubricity  they  glide 
from  neglect  into  decay  ! 

But  if  the  poor  have  been  thus  cheated  of  one  class  of 
schools,  they  have  been  ousted  from  another.  Our  ances- 
tors founded  certain  great  schools  (that  now  rear  the 
nobles,  the  gentry,  and  the  merchants)  for  the  benefit  of 

*  It  seems,  faowever,  hj  a  letter  (imputed  to  Dr.  Ireland,  vicar  of 
Croydon,)  to  Sir  Wiliiam  Scott,  that  the  omission  of  the  worthy \M aster 
and  Fellows  of  St.  John's  in  exercising  their  visitorial  powers,  origi- 
nated in  the  uncertainty  of  their  right  rather  than  any  neglect  of  duty. 
But  uncertainty  of  a  right,  where  such  revenues,  such  public  benefits 
were  concerned !  Can  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of  abuse  ?  W  hat 
long  neglect  must  have  produced  that  uncertainty  !  Is  not  this  a  proof 
that  educational  endowments  cannot  be  left  to  the  inspection  of  distant 
visitors,  however  respectable  and  honest  as  individuals  ? 
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the  poor.  The  Charter-house — Winchester — King's  Col- 
lege, were  all  founded  for  "  pauperes  et  indigentes  scho- 
lares," —  poor  and  indigent  scholai-s.  In  1562, 141  sons  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Shrewsbury  were  at  that  ancient  school, 
125  of  whom  were  below  the  ranks  of  squires  or  bailiffs. 
From  the  neighbouring  district  there  came  148  boys,  of 
whom  123  were  below  the  rank  of  squire;  so  that  out  cf 
289  boysy  248  were  of  the  lower  or  middle  class  !  Our  age 
has  no  conception  of  the  manner  in  which  education  spread 
and  wavered;  now  advancing,  now  receding,  among  the 
people  of  the  former  age.  And,  reverently  be  it  said,  the 
novels  of  Scott  have  helped  to  foster  the  most  erroneous 
notions  of  the  ignorance  of  our  ancestors  —  a  tolerable  aa- 
tiquarian  in  ballads,  the  great  author  was  a  most  incorrect 
one  in  facts.*  At  that  crisis  of  our  history — a  crisis,  indeed, 
of  the  history  of  Europe,  which  never  yet  has  been  pro- 
foundly analysed,  I  mean  the  reign  of  Richard  II., — the 
nobles  wished  to  enact  a  law  to  repress  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge that  had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  the  lower, 
orders.  The  statute  of  Henry  VI il.  prohibits  reading  the 
Bible  privately —  to  whom  ?  To  lords  and  squires  ? — No  1 
—  to  husbandmen  and  labourers,  artificers  or  servants  of 
yeomen  !  A  law  that  could  scarcely  have  occurred  to  the 
legislators  of  the  day,  if  husbandmen,  labourers,  artificers, 
or  servants  of  yeomen,  had  been  unalde  to  read  at  all  f 
The  common  investigator  ponders  over  the  history  of  our 
great  Church  Reform  :  he  marvels  at  the  readiness  oF  the 
people  to  assist  the  king  in  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries —  those  charitable  superstitions  by  which  such  large 
masses  of  the  population  were  supported  ;  he  is  amazed  at 
the  power  of  the  king  —  at  the  rapidity  of  the  revolution. 
He  does  not  see  how  little  it  was  the  work  of  the  king,  and 
how  much  the  work  of  the  people ;  he  does  not  see  that 
the  growth  of  popular  education  had  as  much  to  do  with 
that  Reform  as  the  will  of  the  grasping  Tudor.     Let  me 

•  "  Equally  distinguished/'  said  Lord  Salisbury  of  Sir  Waller 
Scott,  at  a  meeting  at  the  Mansron  House  in  aid  of  the  Abbotsford 
Babscripdon, — "eqtuilly  distinguished  as  -a  poet,  un  historian,  and  an 
antiquarian." — That  was  not  saying  much  for  him  as  a  poet !  Heaven 
defend  our  great  men  in  future  from  the  panegyrics  of  a  marqtiess ! 
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wbisper  to  him  a  fact :  Within  thirty  years  prioF  to  that 
Reformation,  more  grammar-schools  had  been  established 
than  had  been  known  for  200  years  before  I  Who,  igno- 
rant of  that  fact,  shall  profess  to  instruct  us  in  the  history 
of  that  day  ?  The  blaze  is  in  Reform,  but  the  train  was 
laid  in  Education.  As  the  nobles  grew  less  warlike,  they 
felt  the  necessity  of  intelligence  for  themselves;*  the  court 
of  the  schoolmaster  replaced  that  of  the  baroo  ;  their  sons 
went  to  the  schools  originally  intended  for  the  humbler 
classes^  the  gentry  followed  their  example,  and  .  as  the 
school  was  fed  iVom  a  distance,  the  abashed  and  humiliated 
pupils  of  the  town  diminished.  Another  proof  how  Custom 
weans  institutions  from  their  original  purpose;  —  how,  if 
left  to  the  mercy  of  events  the  rich,  by  a  necessary  law  of 
social  nature,  encroach  upon  the  poor ;  —  how  necessary  it 
is  for  the  education  of  the  people  that  a  government  should 
watch  over  its  endowments,  and  compel  their  adherence  to 
their  original  object. 

A  great  progress  in  popular  education  was  made  fifty 
years  ago,  by  the  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  and 
the  efforts  of  the  benevolent  Raikes,  of  Gloucester ;  a  still 
greater  by  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  systems  in  1797  and 
1798.  The  last  gave  an  impetus  to  education  throughout 
the  country.  And  here,  sir,  let  us  do  justice  to  the  cleigy 
of  our  established  church.  No  men  have  been  more 
>honourably  zealous  in  their  endeavours  to  educate  the 
poor.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  been  sufficiently  eager  to 
enlighten  the  poor  man  ;  but  they  have  cheerfully  sub- 
scribed to  educate  the  poor  6oy.  I  find  them  supporters 
of  the  Sunday  and  Infant  Schools,  4)f  the  School  Societies, 
&c. ;  but  I  never  see  them  the  encouragers  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  nor  the  petitioners  against  the  Taxes  upon 
Knowledge.  Why  is  this  ?  the  object  in  both  is  the  same. 
Education  closes  not  with  the  boy — education  is  the  work 
of  a  life.  Let  us,  however,  be  sIqw  to  blame  them ;  it  may 
be  that,  accused  by  indbcriminate  champions  of  know- 

*  Latimer  complains  with  great  bitterness,  "  that  there  ftre  noira 
now  but  great  men's  sons  at  college  -"  and  that "  the  devil  hath  got 
himself  to  the  university,  and  causelh  great  men  and  esquires  to  send 
their  8on3  thither,  and  |mt  out  j^oor  scholan  that  ahould  lie  divines." 
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leigey  they  have  not  considered  the  natural  effects  of  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  itself.  They  laay  imagine  that 
knowledge,  unless  chained  solely  to  religious  instruction,  is 
hostile  to  religion.  But,  for  the  poor,  religion  must  be 
alway  ;  they  want  its  consolations ;  they  solace  themselves 
with  its  balm.  Revelation  is  their  MiUennium  —  their 
^reat  Emancipation.  Thus  in  America,*  knowledge  is 
the  most  diffused,  and  Religion  is  the  most  fondly,  and 
enthusiastically  beloved.  Tbere  you  may  oiten  complain 
of  its  excess,  but  rarely  of  its  absence.  To  America  1  add 
the  instances  of  Holland,  of  Germany,  and  of  Scotland. 

I  take  pleasure  in  rendering  due  homage  to  the  zeal  of 
o|ir  country's  clergy.  One-third  part  of  all  the  children 
educated  in  England  are  educated  under  their  care ;  and 
in  vindicating  them,  let  us  vindicate,  finom  a  vulgar  and 
ignorant  aspersion,  a  great  truth:  the  Christian  clergy 
throughout  the  world  have  been  the  great  advancers  and 
apostles  of  education.  And  even  in  the  darker  ages,  when 
priestcrafl  was  to  be  overthrown,  it  received  its  first  assaults 
from  the  courageous  enlightenment  of  priests. 

A  far  greater  proportion  of  the  English  population  are 
now  sent  to  school  than  is  usually  supposed  and  currently 
stated.  I  see  before  me  at  this  moment  a  statistical  work, 
which  declares  the  proportion  to  be  only  one  in  seventeen 
for  England,  one  in  twenty  for  Wales,     What  is  the  fact? 


*  In  «ii  oration  detirered  at  Philadelphia  hj  Mr.  Tngersoll,  in  1833, 
the  foUowingp  6ne  passage  occurs.  Speaking  of  the  religious  spirit  so 
rife  throughout  the  States,  the  orator  uisists  on  religion  as  a  necessary 
result  uf  popular  power.  "  Even  Rohespierre,"  saith  he,  **  in  his 
remarkable  discourse  on  the  restoration  of  public  worship,  denounced 
atheism  as  inconsistent  with  equality,  and  a  crime  of  the  aristocracy  ; 
and  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  protects  the  poor, 
and  rewards  the  just,  as  a  popular  consolation,  without  which  the 
people  would  despair.  *  If  there  were  no  God,*  said  be,  '  we  tkould  be 
obliged  to  invent  ore,'  This  fiiie  sentiment  bespeaks  truly  the  sympa- 
triiies  of  Republican  governments  with  that  faith  which  the  Author  of 
Christianity  brought  into  the  world  ;  laying  its  foundations  on  the 
corner-stones  of  equality,  peace,  good»will  •— it  would  contradict  all 
pkiloeophjt  tf  this  country  were  irreligious,**  Robespierre  is  not,  how- 
ever, entitled  to  "  this  fine  sentiment " it  is  a  quotation  from  Voltaire ; 

the  thought  runs  thus,  and  is  perhaps  the  noblest  Voltaire  ever  put 
into  words ^  '*  Si  Die«  n'«zistoit  pas,  il  faudroit  Tinventor." 
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Why,  that  our  population  for  England  and  Wales  amounts 
nearly  to  fourteen  millions,  and  that  the  number  of  child- 
ren receiving  elementary  education  in  1823  are,  by  the 
returns,  1,500,000.  An  additional  500,000  being  sup- 
posed, not  without  reason,  to  be  educated  at  independent 
schools,  not  calculated  in  the  return.  Thus,  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  fourteen  millions,  we  have  no  less  than  two  mil- 
lions of  children  receiving  elementary  education  at  schools. 

In  the  number  of  schools  and  c^  pupils  our  account, 
on  the  whole,  is  extremely  satisfactory.  Where,  then,  do 
we  fail  ?  Not  in  the  schools,  but  in  the  instruction  that  is 
given  there:  a  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  children 
attend  only  the  Sunday-schools,  and  the  education  of  once 
a-week  is  not  very  valuable;  but,  generaUy,  throughout 
the  primary  schools,  nothing  is  taught  but  a  little  spelling, 
a  very  little  reading — still  less  writing — the  Catechism, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  an  unexplained,  unelucidated  chap- 
ter or  two  in  the  Bible ;  add  to  these  the  nasal  mastery  of 
a  hymn,  and  an  undecided  conquest  over  the  multiplication- 
table,  and  you  behold  a  very  finished  education  for  the 
poor.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress  in  these 
academies  know  little  themselves  beyond  the  bald  and 
meagre  knowledge  that  they  teach,  and  are  much  more  fit 
to  go  to  school  than  to  give  instructions.  Now  the  object 
of  education  is  to  make  a  retiective,  moral,  prudent,  loyal, 
and  healthy  people.  A  little  reading  and  writing  of  them- 
selves contribute  very  doubtfully  to  tliat  end.  Look  to 
Ireland :  does  not  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  tell  us,  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  peasantry  in  Ireland — ^j'es,  even 
in  Tipperary — can  read  and  write  than  can  be  found  amidst 
a  similar  amount  of  population  in  England  ?  I  have  been 
favoured  with  some  unpublished  portions  of  the  recent 
evidence  on  the  poor-laws.  Just  hear  what  Mr.  Hickson^ 
a  most  intelligent  witness,  says  on  this  head : — 

Query.  "Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  efficient  system 
of  National  Education  would  materially  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  labouring  classes  ?  " 

Ansiver,  "Undoubtedly;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that  something  niore  than  the  mere  teaching  to 
read  and  write  is  necessary  for  the  poorer  classes.     Wh^t^ 
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books  and  newspapers*  are  inaccessible,  the  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  reading  avails  nothing.  I  have  met  with  adults 
who,  after  having  been  taught  to  read  and  write  when 
young,  have  almost  entirely  forgotten  those  arts  for  want 
of  opportunities  to  exercise  them." 

"  At  the  Sunday-schools,"  observes  Mr.  Hickson, 
afterwards,  ''  of  most  dissenters,  nothing  is  taught  gene- 
rally— I  except  rare  instances — but  reading  the  Bible  and 
repeating  hymns." 

While  we  have  so  many  schools  organised,  and  while 
so  little  is  taught  there,  just  let  me  lead  your  attention  to 
the  four  common  class-books  taught  at  all  the  popular 
schools  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

The  first  class-book  is  destined  for  the  youngest  child- 
ren ;  it  contains,  in  regular  gradations,  the  alphabet,  the 
composition  of  syllables,  punctuation,  elementary  form- 
ation of  language,  slight  stories,  sentences  or  proverbs  of 
one  verse  upwards,  divers  selections,  sketches,  &c.  "  The 
sentences,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  struck  me  particularly ;  they 
contain,  in  the  most  agreeable  shapes,  the  most  valuable 
lessons,  which  the  author  classes  under  systematic  titles, — 
such  as  our  duties  to  ourselves,  our  duties  to  men,  our 
duties  to  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  divine  attributes, 
so  that  in  the  germ  of  Literature  the  infant  receives  also 
the  germ  of  Morals  and  of  Religion  I " 

The  second  book,  for  the  use  of  children  from  eight  to 
ten,  is  not  only  composed  of  amusing  sketches — the  au- 
thor touches  upon  matters  of  general  utility.  He  proceeds 
on  the  just  idea  that  the  knowledge  of  the  faculties  of  the 

*  1  am  bftppy  to  find  in  this  witness  a  practical  evidence  of  the 
advantage  of  repealing  the  stamp  duty  on  nevi-spnpers,  an  object  which 
I  have  80  zealously  laboured  to  effect.  ^'  1  believe/'  says  he,  in  his 
answer  to  the  commissioners,  ^' that  the  penny  mngasines  will  work 
usefully^  bat  cheap  newspapers  would  do  mudi  more  good.  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  create  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  azi  ignorant  man 
on  matters  of  mere  general  literature;  but  his  attention  is  easily  en- 
listed by  a  narrative  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  or  local  intelli- 
gence* ....  The  deamessof  newspHpers  in  this  country  i».an  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  education  of  the  poor.  I  could  name  twenty 
villages  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  in  which  a  newspaper  is  never 
seen  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other."-— £vi<ience  of  Mr.  Hickson 
(unpublished). 
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-soul  ought  a  little  to  precede  the  more  profound  explana- 
tions of  religion,  under  the  head  of  dialogue  between  a 
fother  and  his  children.  The  book  treats  first,  of  man 
and  his  physical  qualities ;  secondly,  of  the  nature  of  the 
soul  and  of  its  faculties,  with  some  notions  of  our  powers  of 
progressive  improvement  and  our  heritage  of  immortality ; 
and,  thirdly,  it  contains  the  earliest  and  simplest  elements 
of  natural  history,  botany,  mineralogy,  &c. 

The  third  work  contains  two  parts,  each  divided  into 
two  chapters :  the  first  part  is  an  examination  of  man  as  a 
rational  animal ;  it  resolves  these  questions, — What  am  I? 
What  am  I  able  to  do  ?  What  ov^fhi  I  to  do  ?  It  teaches 
the  distinction  between  men  and  brutes — instinct  and  rea- 
son — it  endeavours  to  render  the  great  moral  foundations 
of  truth  clear  and  simple,  by  familiar  images  and  the  most 
intelligible  terms. 

As  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion  exercises  the  more 
reflective  faculties,  so  the  second  does  not  neglect  the  more 
acute,  and  comprises  songs,  enigmas,  fables,  aphorisms,  &c. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  work  contains  first,  the 
elements  of  natural  history  in  all  its  subdivisions,  notions 
•of  geography,  of  the  natural  rights  of  man,  of  his  civil 
rights,  with  some  lessons  of  general  history*  An  appendix 
comprises  the  geography  and  especial  history  of  Saxe- 
Weimar.  The  fourth  book,  not  adapted  solely  for  Saxe- 
Weimar,  is  in  great  request  throughout  all  Germany ;  it 
addresses  itself  to  the  more  advanced  pupils ;  it  resembles 
a  little  the  work  last  described,  but  is  more  extensive  on 
some  points ;  it  is  equally  various,  but  it  treats  in  especial 
more  minutely  on  the  rights  and  duties  of  subjects;  it 
proceeds  to  conduct  the  boy,  already  made  rational  as  a 
being,  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Such  are  the  four  class- 
books  in  the  popular  schools  of  Saxe- Weimar,  such  are 
the  foundation  of  that  united,  intellectual,  and  lofty  spirit 
which  marks  the  subjects  of  that  principality.* 

*  I  know  notbiDg  ^e  more  want  in  this  country  than  good  class- 
booka  for  the  use  of  popular  schools;  books  that  shall  exercise  the 
judgment  and  teach  children  to  rejiect*  Sucb  works  should  be  written 
by  a  person  of  philosophical  min<i,  practised  in  edocittion*  and  linked 
to  no  eiclusive  tyttem,  the  carse  of  knowledge  in  this  coantiy* 
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Pardan  itie  if  I  detain  yon,  sir,  somewhat  longer  on  the 
important  comparison  of  England  with  other  states.  Par- 
don me,  if  iVom  the  petty  duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar,  which 
to  the  captious  may  seem  so  easy  to  regulate,  I  turn  to  the 
kingdom  of  Prussia,  containing  a  population  almost  similar 
to  our  own,  and,  like  our  own,  also  broken  up  into  a  vari- 
ety of  religious  sects.  There  universal  education  is  made 
a  necessary,  pervading,  paramount  principle  of  the  state. 
Let  us  see  what  is  there  taught  at  the  popular  schools 
established  in  every  district,  town,  and  village  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

The  Prussian  law,  established  in  1819,  distinguishes 
two  degrees  in  popular  education,  les  icoles  elemeniaires,  et 
les  ecoles  bourgeoises. 

What  is  the  object  of  these  two  schools?  —  the  law 
thus  nobly  explains :  "  To  develope  the  faculties  of  the 
soul,  the  reason,  the  senses,  and  the  physical  frame.  It 
shall  embrace  religion  and  morals,  the  knowledge  of  size 
and  numbers,  of  nature  and  of  man,  the  exercises  of  the 
body,  vocal  music,  drawing,  and  writing." 

*•  Every  elementary  school  includes  necessarily  the 
following  objects : — 

"  Religious  instruction,  for  the  formation  of  morality 
according  to  the  positive  truths  of  Christianity. 

"  The  language  of  the  country. 

"  The  elements  of  geom^etry,  and  the  general  principles 
of  drawing. 

"  Practical  arithmetic. 

"  The  elements  of  physical  philosophy,  of  geography, 
of  general  history,  but  especially  of  the  history  of  the 
pupiFs  own  country.  These  branches  of  knowledge  (to 
be  sparingly  and  dryly  taught?  No!  the  law  adds)  to  be 
taught  and  retaught  as  often  as  possible,  by  the  opportu- 
nities afforded  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  independently 
of  the  particular  and  special  lessons  given  upon  those  subjects. 

"  The  art  of  song  —  to  develope  the  voice  of  children, 
to  elevate  their  minds,*  to  improve  and  ennoble  both 
popular  and  sacred  melodies. 

•  Fancy  an  English  act  of  parliament  gravely  stating  in  its  pre- 
amble, tliat  its  object  is  "  to  ebvate  the  mind !  ** 
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^'Writing  and  the  gymnajstic  ezercbesy  which  fortify 
all  our  senses,  especially  that  of  sight. 

'<  The  more  simple  of  the  manual  artSy  and  some  in-* 
structions  upon  agricultural  labour." 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  education  of  elementary 
schools  in  Prussia;  an  education  that  exercises  the  reason, 
enlightens  the  morals,  fortifies  the  body,  and  founds  the 
disposition  to  labour  and  independence.  Compare  with 
that  programme  our  Sunday-schools,  our  dame-schools,  all 
our  thrifty  and  meagre  reservoirs  of  miserly  education ! 
But  what,  sir,  you  will  admire  in  the  Prussian  system  is 
not  the  laws  of  education  only,  but  the  spirit  that  framed 
and  pervades  the  laws,  the  full  appreciation  .of  the  dignity 
and  objects  of  men,  of  the  duties  of  citizens,  of  the  pow- 
ers, and  equality,  and  inheritance  of  the  human  soul.  And 
yet  in  that  country  the  people  are  said  to  be  less^r^e  than 
in  ours  I  how  immeasurably  more  the  people  are  regarded! 

At  the  more  advanced  school  {fEcole  Bourgeoise) 
are  taught, 

<*  Religion  and  morals. 

**  The  national  tongue,  reading,  composition,  exercises 
of  style  and  of  the  invention,  the  study  of  the  national 
classics. 

<*  Latin  is  taught  to  all  children,  under  certain  limit- 
ation, in  order  to  exercise  their  understanding^*  even  whe- 
ther or  na  they  aie  destined  to  advance  to  the  higher 
schools,  or  to  proceed  at  once  to  their  professions  or  trades. 

'<  The  elements  of  mathematics,  and  an  accurate  and 
searching  study  of  practical  arithmetic. 

<<  Physical  philosophy,  so  far  as  the  more  important 
phenomena  of  nature  are  concerned. 

'*  Geography  and  history  combined,  so  as  to  give  the 
pupil  a  kuowledge  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the 
history  of  the  world  :  Prussia,  its  history,  laws,  consti- 
tution, shall  be  the  object  of  especial  study. 

*  This  is  the  great  object  of  othar  studies  that  may  seem  at  first 
superfluous, — such  as  the  elements  of  geography  or  mathematics.  It 
is  not  i'or  themselves  that  they  are  useful,  it  is  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  task  and  exercise  the  faculties:  the  knowledge,  coroparati?e]y 
speaking,  is  nothing — the  procea  of  acquiring  it  ift  every  thing. 
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'^  The  principles  of  drawing,  at  all  occasions. 
**  Writing,  singing,  and  gymnastic  exercises." 
This  is  the  education  given  by  Prussia  to  all  her 
children.  Observe,  here  is  no  theory,  no  programme  of 
untried  experiments ;  this  is  the  actual  education,  actually 
given  and  actually  received.  It  is  computed  that  thirteen 
out  of  fifteen  children,  from  the  age  of.  seven  to  that  of 
fourteen,  are  at  the  public  schools ;  the  remaining  two  are 
probably  at  the  private  schools,  or  educated  at  home ;  so 
that  the  whole  are  educated  —  and  thus  educated  I  Ob- 
serve, this  is  no  small  and  petty  state  easily  managed  and 
controlled  ;  it  is  a  country  that  spreads  over  large  tracts, 
various  tribes,  diiFerent  languages,  multiform  religions: 
the  energy  of  good  government  has  conquered  all  these 
difficulties.  Observe,  the  account  I  give  is  taken  from  no 
old,  no  doubtful,  no  incompetent  authority ;  it  is  from  the 
work  just  published,  not  of  a  native,  but  a  foreigner ;  not 
of  a  credulous  tourist,  not  of  a  shallow  book-maker,  but  of 
an  eye- witness,  of  an  investigator :  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
observe,  to  reflect,  to  educate  others  ;  in  a  word,  of  one  of 
the  profoundest  and  most  eminent  men  in  France — of  a 
councillor  of  state — of  a  professor  of  philosophy — of  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction — of  a 
man  who  brings  to  examination  the  acutest  sagacity,  who 
pledges  to  its  accuracy  the  authority  of  the  highest  name 
-T-it  is  the  report  of  Victor  Cousin  !  He  undjertakes  the 
investigation,  ho  publishes  the  account,  at  the  request  of  a 
French  minister,  and  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  simi- 
lar syaitem  in  France.  I  have  introduced  some  part  of  his 
evidence,*  for  the  first  time,  to  the  notice  of  English  read- 
ers, that  they  may  know  what  can  be  done  by  seeing  what 
is  done, — that  they  may  resent  and  arouse  the  languor  of 
their  own  government  by  a  comparison  with  the  vivifying 
energy  of  government  elsewhere.  I  know  that  in  so  doing 
I  have  already  kindled  a  spark  that  shall  not  die.  In  the 
phrase  of  Cousin  himself,  with  the  exception  of  one  word, 

*  This  work  appeared  long  before  M.  Cousin's  Keport  was  traos- 
Inted  into  English,  or  any  notice  had  been  given  of  it  in  any  of  our 
Reviews ;  and  it  has,  therefore,  been  the  JiTSt  to  introduce  to  the  emu- 
ktion  of  our  countrymen  the  educational  system  of  Prussia. 
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^  It  is  of  Pnugia  that  I  write,  but  it  is  oi  Enghind  tlkat  I 
think!" 

As  this  subject  is  one  of  immense  impcHiance  (though 
somewhat  dry,  perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  reader )» I  have, 
pursued  it  further  in  detail,  >  and  those  interested  in  the 
question  will  find  in  the  Appendix  (B)  the  result  of  my 
observations.  I  have  therein  suggested  the  outline  of  a. 
practical  syatem  of  Universal  Education;  I  have  advo- 
cated the  necessity  of  making  rriigion  a  vital  component 
of  instruction ;  I  have  shewn  in  what  manner  (by  adopting 
the  wise  example  of  Prussia)  we  can  obviate  the  obst&eles 
of  hostile  sects,  and  unite  them  in  a  plan  of  education' 
which  shall  comprehend  religion,  yet  respect  all  religious 
differences.  In  giving  the  heads  of  a  national  education, 
I  have  shewn  also  in  what  manner  the  expenses  may  be 
defrayed. 

Before  I  conclude  I  must  make  one  reflection.  What* 
ever  education  be  established,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
social  order  require  that  in  its  main  principles  it  should  he 
tolerably  equals  and  that  it  should  penetrate  every  where. 
We  may  observe  (and  this  is  a  most  important  and  start- 
ling truth),  that  nearly  all  social  excesses  arise,  not  from- 
intelligence,  but  from  inegualities  of  intelligence.  When 
Civili^iation  makes  her  efforts  by  starts  and  convulsions^ 
her  progress  may  be  great,  but  it  is  marked  by  terror  and 
disaster.  When  some  men  possess  a  far  better  education 
than  others  of  the  same  rank,  the  first  are  necessarily  im- 
pelled to  an  unquiet  ambition,  and  the  last  easily  nusled 
into  becoming  its  instruments  and  tools :  then  vague  dis- 
contents and  dangerous  rivalries  prevail,  then  is  the  mo- 
ment when  demagogues  are  dangerous  and  visionaries  have 
power.  Such  is  the  Spirit  of  Revolutions,  in  which  roan-, 
kind  only  pas&  to  wisdom  through  a  terrible  interval  of 
disorder.  But  where  Intelligence  is  equalised,  and  flows 
harmonious  and  harmonising  throughout  all  society^  then 
one  man  can  possess  no  blinding  and  dangerous  power 
over  the  mind  of  another,  then  demagogues  are  harmless 
and  theories  safe.  It  is  this  equality  of  knowledge,  pro- 
ducing unity  of  feeling,  which,  if  we  look  around,  charac- 
terises whatever  nations  seem  to  us  the  most  safe  in  thi& 
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present  ferment  of  the  wprld)  no  matter  what  their  more 
material  form  of  constitution,  whether  absolute  monarchy 
or  unqualified  republicanism.  If  you  see  safety,  patriot- 
ism, and  drder  in  the  loud  democracy  of  America,  you 
behold  it  equally  in  the  despotism  of  Denmark,  and  in  the 
subordination  of  Prussia.  Denmark  has  even  refused  a 
free  constitution,  because  in  the  freedom  of  a  common 
knowledge  she  hath  found  content.  It  is  with  the  streams 
that  refresh  and  vivify  the  Moral  World  as  with  those  in 
the  Material  Earth — they  tend  and  struggle  to  their  level! 
Interrupt  or  tamper  with  this  great  law,  and  city  and  cot- 
tage, tower  and  temple,  may  be  swept  away.  Preserve 
unchecked  its  vast  but  simple  operation,  and  the  waters 
will  glide  on  in  fertilising  and  majestic  serenity,  to  the 
illimitable  ocean  of  Human  Perfectibility. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION. 

National  Character  evinced  in  the  varying  Modes  of  Christianity  -^ 
Religion  must  not  be  separated  from  the  Emotions,  and  made 
•olely  a  matter  of  Reason  —  A  Semi-liberalism  common  to  every 
Noblesse  —  Its  debasing  Effects  —  Coldness  in  the  Pulpit -~  Its 
Cause  —  The  Influence  of  the  Higher  Classes  on  Religion — Church 

Patronage  —  Description   of  Country   Clergymen Evidence  of 

the  Bishop  of  London  upon  New  Churches — Another  (a  Political) 
Cause  of  Weakness  in  the  Established  Church  —  But  the  Esta- 
blished Church  should  (if  reformed)  be  Preserved — Reasons  in 
Eavour  of  it — But  if  a  State  Religion,  it  should  become  more  a 
Portion  of  the  State. 

It  is  an  acute,  though  fanciful  observation  of  Gibbon's, 
that  "  in  the  profession  of  Christianity,  the  variety  of 
national  characters  may  be  clearly  distinguished.  The 
natives  of  Syria  and  Egypt  abandoned  their  lives  to  lazy 
and  contemplative  devotion :  Rome  again  aspired  to  the 
dominion  of  the  world,  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loqua- 
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cious  Greeks  was  coosumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphy« 
sical  theology."  If  we  apply  the  notion  to  existing  times, 
we  may  suppose  also  that  we  trace  in  the  religion  of  the 
Germans  their  contemplative  repose,  and  household  ten- 
derness of  sentiment ;  in  that  of  the  Americans,  their  im- 
patience of  control,  and  passion  for  novel  speculations ; 
that  the  vain  and  warlike  French  stamp  on  their  rites  their 
passion  for  the  solemnities  of  show,  and  the  graces  of  stage 
effect ;  while  the  commercial  and  decorous  inhabitants  of 
England  manifest  in  their  religion  their  attachment  to  the 
decency  of  forms,  and  the  respectability  of  appearances. 
Assuredly,  at  least  amongst  us,  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
is  esteemed  the  best,  perhaps  the  only,  token  of  the  inward 
and  spiritual  grace.  We  extend  the  speculations  of  this 
world  to  our  faith  in  another,  and  give  credit  to  our.  neigh- 
bour in  proportion  to  his  external  respectabilities. 

There  is,  sir,  in  this  country,  and  in  this  age,  a  certain 
spirit  of  rationalism,  the  result  of  that  inaJterial  philosophy 
which  I  shall  hereafter  contend  we  have  too  blindly  wor- 
shipped ;  a  certain  desire  to  be  logical  in  all  things ;  to 
define  the  illimitable,  and  demonstrate  the  un demonstrable, 
that  is  at  variance  with  the  glowing  and  ardent  devotion 
which  Religion,  demanding  eternal  sacrifice  of  self- 
interests  and  human  passions,  must  appear  to  a  lai^er  wis- 
dom necessarily  to  demand.  A  light  and  depreciating 
habit  of  wit  taught  the  people  of  France  the  desire  of 
moderating  belief  by  reason,  till  with  them  belief,  deprived 
of  its  very  essence,  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  at  all.  In 
England,  that  soberising  love  of  what  is  termed  common 
sense,  that  commercial  aversion  from  the  Poetical  and 
Imaginative,  save  in  the  fictitious  alone,  which  character- 
ises this  nation,  tends  greatly  to  the  same  result.  The 
one  people  would  make  religion  the  subject  of  wit ;  the 
other,  more  reverent,  but  not  more  wise,  would  reduce  it 
to  a  matter  of  business.  But  if  we  profess  religion  at  all, 
— if  we  once  convince  ourselves  of  its  nobler  and  more 
exalting  uses,  of  its  powers  to  elevate  the  virtues,  as  well 
as  to  check  the  crimes,  of  our  kind,  we  must  be  careful 
how  we  tear  it  from  the  support  of  the  emotions,  and 
divorce  from  its  allegiance  the  empire  of  the  heart. 
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To  comprehend  the  effects,  to  sustain  the  penalties,  to 
be  imbued  with  the  ardour  of  religion,  we  must  call  up  far 
more  trustful  and  enterprising  faculties  than  reason  alone ; 
we  must  enlist  in  its  cause  ail  the  sentiment  and  all  the 
poetry  of  our  nature.  To  the  great  work  of  God  we  must 
apply  the  same  order  of  criticism  we  ap])ly  to  the  master- 
pieces of  men.  We  do  not  examine  the  designs  of 
RafiPaelle,  or  the  soaring  genius  of  Milton,  with  mathema- 
tical analogies.  We  do  not  eternally  ask,  with  the  small 
intellect  of  the  logician,  "  What  do  they  prove  ? "  We 
endeavour  to  scan  them  by  the  same  imagining  powers 
from  which  they  themselves  were  wrought.  We  imbue 
our  notions  with  the  grandeur  6f  what  we  survey,  and  we 
derive  from,  not  bring  to,  that  examination  the  large  faith 
of  that  ideal  and  immaterial  philosophy,  which  we  reject 
alone  when  we  examine  what  still  more  demand  its  exer- 
cise— the  works  of  God. 

Ambition,  Glory,  Love,  exercise  so  vast  an  influence 
over  the  affairs  of  earth,  because  they  do  not  rest  upon  the 
calculations  of  reason  only ;  because  they  are  supported  by 
all  that  constitutes  the  Ideal  of  Life,  and  drink  their  youth 
and  vigour  from  the  inspiring  Fountains  of  the  Heart.  '  If 
Religion  is  to  be  equally  powerful  in  its  effects — if  it  is  to 
be  a  fair  competitor  with*  more  worldly  rivals  —  if  its  office 
is  indeed  to  combat  and  counterbalance  the  Titan  passions 
which,  for  ever  touching  earth,  for  ever  take  from  earth 
new  and  gigantic  life — if  it  is  to 


« 


Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  way/' 


it  must  call  around  itself  all  the  powers  we  can  raise ;  to 
defeat  the  passions,  the  passions  must  feed  it ;  it  can  be  no 
lukewarm  and  dormant  principle,  hedged  in  and  crippled 
by  that  reason  which  in  our  actions  fetters  nothing  else. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  rationalism  ;  it  must  be  a  senti- 
ment, an  emotion,  for  ever  present  with  us,  pervading, 
eolouring,  and  exalting  all.  Sensible  of  this,  the  elder 
propagators  of  all  creeds  endeavour  to  connect  them,* 
equally  as  love  and  glory,  with  the  poetry  of  life.  Reli- 
gion wanes  from  a  nation  as  poetry  vanishes  fh)m  religion. 
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The  creeds  <>f  states,  like  their  constitutions,  to  renew  their 
youth,  must  return  to  their  first  principles.  It  is  necessary 
for  us  at  this  time  to  consider  deeply  on  these  truths ;  for 
many  amongst  us,  most  anxious  perhaps  to  preserve  religion, 
are  for  ever  attempting  to  attenuate  its  powers.  Ration- 
ality and  Religion  are  as  much  contradictions  in  terms  as 
Rationality  and  Love.  Religion  is  but  love  with  a  sacred 
name,  and  for  a  sacred  object — it  is  the  love  of  God. 
Philosophy  has  no  middle  choice ;  it  can  decide  only 
between  scepticism  and  ardent  faith. 

There  is  a  sort  of  semi-liberalism,  common  to  the  aris- 
tocracies of  all  najtions,  which  is  favourable  neither  to  pure 
religion  nor  to  high  morality :  it  is  the  result  of  a  confined 
knowledge  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of  circles  and  cote- 
ries. Men  who  run  a  course  of  indolence  and  pleasure, 
acquire  in  the  career  an  experience  of  the  smaller  and. 
more  debasing  motives  of  their  kind ;  they  apply  that  ex- 
perience universally.  They  imagine  that  all  professions 
are  hollow,  from  their  conviction  of  the  hypocrisies  com- 
mon with  the  great.  With  them,  indeed,  virtue  is  but  a 
name ;  they  believe,  in  sober  earnest,  the  truth  of  Field- 
ing's ironical  definitions : — 

"  Patriot — A  candidate  for  place. 

"  Politics — The  art  of  getting  one. 

"  Knowledge — Knowledge  of  the  town. 

"  Love — A  word  properly  applied  to  our  delight  iu 
particular  kinds  of  food ;  sometimes  metct- 
phorically  spoken  of  the  favourite  objects 
of  our  appetites. 

"  V  p       I   •^^^j®^^  ^^  discourse. 

"Worth — Power,  rank,  wealth. 
"Wisdom — The  art  of  acquiring  all  three."* 
This  code  they  propagate  through  the  means  of  the 
influence  which  we  call  Fashion;  and  morality  becomes 
undermined  by  a  disbelief  in  its  existence.  Mignet  has 
observed  profoundly,'  that  "  in  revolutions  a  man  sooa 
becomes  what  he  is  believed."     In  ordinary  times  a  whole 


*  « 
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people  may  become  what  they  are  constantly  asserted  to 
be.  The  Romans  preserved  a  species  of  rude  and  gigantic 
virtue  so  long  as  they  were  told  it  was  natural  to  Romans. 
The  patrician  rotiSs,  preceding  Csssar's  time,  set  the  fashion 
of  asserting  the  corruptibility  of  all  men,  till  what  was 
declared  to  be  common  ceased  to  be  a  disgrace. 

When  we  once  ridicule  the  high  and  the  generous,  the 
effect  extends  to  our  legislation  and  our  religion.  In  par- 
liament the  tone  is  borrowed  from  the  profligates  of  a  club. 
Few  venture  ever  to  address  the  nobler  opinions,  or  appeal 
to  the  purer  sentiments ;  and  the  favourite  cast  of  oratory 
settles  into  attacks  upon  persons,  and  insinuations  against 
the  purity  of  parties. 

A  member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons, — a  man 
of  great  knowledge,  and  imbued  with  all  the  high  philoso- 
phy we  acquire  in  our  closets,  from  deep  meditation  over 
settled  principles,  and  a  conviction  that  law-making  ought 
to  be  the  science  of  happiness — expressed  to  me  very  elo- 
quently the  disgustful  surprise  with  which  he  found  that 
the  great  characteristic  of  that  assembly  was  the  constant 
appeal  to  the  lowest  passions,  and  the  incredulous  ridicule 
that  attached  to  all  who  professed  the  higher  ones.  It  is 
not  so  with  other  popular  assemblies ;  but  it  is  so  with  the 
members  of  the  national  one :  meeting  every  morning  at 
clubs,  and  knowing  intimately  the  motives  of  each  other, 
they  catch  the  sort  of  cleverness  that  characterised  the 
■friends  of  the  Regent  Orleans  —  a  cleverness  that  depre- 
ciates and  suspects; — they  write  upon  their  minds  the 
motto,  "  No  cant  I "  and  what  they  do  not  compre- 
hend they  believe  to  be  insincere,  as  if  there  were  a 
species  of  honesty  which  consisted  in  denying  honesty 
itself! 

This  habit  of  mind  vulgarises  the  tone  of  eloquence, 
and  we  may  trace  its  effect  from  the  senate  to  the  pulpit. 
A  love  for  decencies,  and  decencies  alone, — a  conclusion 
that  all  is  vice  "which  dispenses  with  them,  and  all  hy- 
pocrisy which  would  step  beyond  them,  damps  the  zeal  of 
the  established  clergy :  it  is  something  disreputable  to  be 
too  eloquent:  the  aristocratic  world  does  not  like  either 
clergymen  or  women  to  make  too  much  noise.     A  very 
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popular  preacher,  who  should  in  the  pulpit  be  carried  awaj 
■by  his  fervour  for  the  souls  of  his  flock,  — who  should  use 
an  extemporaneous  figure  of  speech,  or  too  vehement  a 
gesticulation,  would  be  considered  as  betraying  the  dignity 
of  his  profession.  Bossuet  would  have  lost  his  character 
with  us,  and  St.  Paul  have  run  the  danger  of  being  laughed 
at  as  a  mountebank. 

Walk  into  that  sacred  and  well-filled  edifice^ — it  is  a 
fashionable  church  :  you  observe  how  well  cleaned  and 
well  painted  it  is ;  how  fresh  the  brass  nails  and  the  red 
cloth  in  the  gentlefolks*  pews ;  how  respectable  the  clerk 
looks ;  the  curate,  too,  is  considered  a  very  gentlemanlike 
young  man.  The  rector  is  going  to  begin  the  sermon :  he 
is  a  very  learned  man, — ^people  say  he  will  be  a  bishop  one 
of  these  days,  for  he  edited  a  Greek  play,  and  was  private 
tutor  to  Lord  Glitter.  Now  observe  him — his  voice,  how 
monotonous! — his  manner,  how  cold  I — his  face,  how 
composed  I  yet  what  are  his  words  ?  —  "  Fly  the  wrath 
that  is  to  come.  Think  of  your  immortal  souls.  Remem- 
ber, oh,  remember  I  how  terrible  is  the  responsibility  of 
life !  how  strict  the  account !  how  suddenly  it  may  be 
demanded  I"  Are  these  his  words ?  they  are  certainly  ol 
passionate  import,  and  they  are  doled  forth  in  the  tone  of 
a  lazy  man  saying,  «  John,  how  long  is  it  to  dinner  ? " 
Why,  if  the  calmest  man  in  the  world  were  to  ask  a  game- 
keeper not  ,to  shoot  his  favourite  dog,  he  would  speak 
with  a  thousand  times  more  energy ;  and  yet  this  preacher 
is  endeavouring  to  save  the  souls  of  a  whole  parish,  of  all 
his  acquaintance,  all  his  friends,  all  his  relations,  his  wife 
(the  lady  in  the  purple  bonnet,  whose  sins  no  man  doubt- 
less knows  better)  and  his  six  children,  whose  immortal 
welfare  must  be  still  dearer  to  him  than  their  temporal 
advancement ;  and  yet  what  a  wonderful  command  over 
his  emotions  I  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool  in  my  life. 
*<  But,  my  dear  sir,"  says  the  fashionable  purist,  *<  that 
coolness  is  decorum ;  it  is  the  proper  characteristic  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Established  Church." 

Alas  I  Dr.  Young  did  not  think  so  when,  finding  he 
could  not  impress  his  audience  sufficiently^  he  stopped 
/^hort  and  burst  into  tears. 
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Sir,  Dr.  Young  was  a  great  poet;  but  he  was  very 
well  known  not  to  be  entirely  orthodox. 

This  singular  coldness, — this  absence  of  eloquence, — • 
almost  of  the  appearance  of  human  sympathy,  which  cha- 
racterise the  addresses  of  the  Established  Church,  are  the 
result  of  the  aristocratic  influences,  which,  setting  up  Ridi- 
cule as  the  criminal  code,  produce  what  is  termed  good 
taste  as  the  rule  of  conduct.  The  members  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy naturally  give  the  tone  to  the  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  and  thus  the  regard  for  the  conventional 
quiet  of  good  breeding  destroys  the  enthusiasm  that  should 
belong  to  the  Preacher  of  Religion.  A  certain  bishop,  a 
prelate  of  remarkable  sense  and  power  of  mind,  is  so  sen- 
sible of  the  evils  that  may  result  to  religion  itself  from  this 
almost  ludicrous  lukewarmness  of  manner  in  its  pastor, 
that  he  is  actually  accustomed  to  send  such  young  clergy- 
men as  he  is  acquainted  with  to  take  lessons  in  delivery 
from  Mr.  Jones,  the  celebrated  actor,  in  order  that  they 
tnay  learn  to  be  warm,  and  study  to  be  in  earnest. 

The  critical  axiom,  *'  to  make  me  feel,  you  must  seem 
yourself  to  feel,*'  js  as  applicable  to  the  pulpit  as  to  the 
rostrum,  to  the  sermon  as  the  drama. 

The  eloquent  Channing  has  insisted  forcibly  upon  this 
point  He  proposes,  even  in  his  discourse  on  <<  Increasing 
ike  Means  of  ITieolojfical Educationy'  a  professorship  that 
shall  embrace  for  its  object  sacred  eloquence  and  instruc- 
tion in  pastoral  duty.  <*  It  should  be  designed,"  saith  he» 
<*  to  instruct  candidates  for  the  ministry  in  the  composition 
and  delivery  of  sermons,  and  in  the  best  methods  of  im- 
pressing the  human  mind,  and  to  awaken  an  enlightened 
zeal  and  ardour  in  the  performance  of  all  the  offices  of 
ministerial  life.  What  serious  and  reflective  man  is  not 
often  reminded,  on  the  Sabbath,  of  the  painful  truth,  that 
some  institution  is  needed  to  train  our  ministers  for  the 
impressive  and  effectual  discharge  of  their  duty  ?  " 

It  often  happens,  when  we  compare  the  largeness  of 
the  living  with  the  apathy  of  the  preacher,  that  we  cannot 
but  exclaim  with  the  Prince  of  Conti,  '*  Alas !  our  good 
God  is  but  very  ill  served  for  his  money." 

The  influence  of  the  higher  classes  upon  religion  Is 
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frequently  pernicious  in  this  —  the  livings  of  the  Church 
are  chiefly  the  property  of  the  Aristocracy :  and  the  patron 
of  a  benefice  naturally  and  pardonably,  perhaps,  bestows 
it,  in  general,  on  his  own  relations  or  intimate  acquaint- 
ances. Thus  the  preaching  of  salvation  really  becomes  a 
family  office,  and  the  wildest  rakes  of  a  college  are  often 
especially  devoted  to  the  hereditary  cure  of  souls.  Any 
one  who  has  received  an  university  education,  knows  well 
how  common  it  is  to  see  among  the  noisiest  and  wildest 
students  (student  a  non  sttidendo)  the  future  possessors  of 
the  most  tempting  pieces  of  preferment.  Let  me  be  just, 
however,  and  confess  that  the  consequences  are  not  so 
flagrantly  bad  as  they  would  seem  to  a  mere  theoretical 
observer ;  the  rake  once  made  a  clergyman,  usually  alters 
prodigiously  in  external  seeming ;  you  see  very  few  cler- 
gymen in  the  English  Church  of  known  licentious  habits, 
or  notoriously  prone  to  excesses.  The  decorum  which 
numbs  the  generous  fervour  of  virtue  restrains  the  irregu- 
lar tendencies  to  vice ;  the  moral  air  chills  and  controls 
the  young  pastor  suddenly  transplanted  to  it,  and  he  puts 
on  with  his  snowy  surplice  a  correspondent  external  of 
decent  life.  But  though  the  neophyte  ceases  to  be  a  bad 
man,  I  doubt  exceedingly  if  he  can  be  said  to  become  a 
good  one.*  He  enters  into  the  common  moralities  of 
social  existence :  visits  feasts,  plays  a  rubber,  and  reads 
."  The  John  Bull,"  according  to  the  appointed  orbit  of 
hebdomadary  pursuits.      But  where  that  continued  self- 

*  Burnet  observes,  that  **  in  his  time  our  clergy  had  less  authority, 
and  were  under  more  contempt,  than  those  of  any  other  church  in 
Europe,  for  they  were  much  the  most  remiss  in  their  labours  and  the 
least  severe  in  their  lives  \—-%t  was  not  that  their  lives  were  tcandaltnit ; 
he  entirely  acquitted  them  of  any  such  imputation,  tmt  they  were  not  as 
exemplary  as  it  became  them  to  6e." — Southey's  Wesley,  p.  324. 

Dr.  Soutbey  himself  allows  the  cause  for  the  past  complaint, 
though  he  would  start  from  conceding  it  in  the  present  day,  viz.  that  the 
ecclesiastics,  owing  to  individual  lay  patronage^  fure  not  enough 
taken  from  the  people,  and  too  much  from  the  gentry.  Just  observe 
the  truth  and  logical  soundness  of  the  following  passage  :  —  **  Under 
the  Reformed  as  well  as  under  the  Bopish  establishment,  the  clerical 
-profession  offered  an  easy  and  honourable  provision  for  the  younger 
sons  of  the  gentry ;  but  the  Church  of  Rome  had  provided  stations  for 
^t^iem,  where,  if  they  were  not  qualified  for  active  service,  their  ains  of 
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IteiCrificd, — where  that  exalted  charity, — where  that  inti- 
mate familiarity  with  the  poor,  —  that  unwearied  exertion 
for  their  comfort,  their  education,  their  improvement, — 
that  household  sympathy  with  their  wants,  —  that  tender 
control  over  their  conduct,  which  Goldsmith  might  paint, 
hut  which  Oberlin  practised  ?  you  find  these  virtues  in 
many  of  our  clergy,  but  not  in  that  class  to  which  I  now 
refer.  There  is  a  wide  chasm  between  the  flock  and  the 
shepherd ; — the  orbit  of -the  preacher  may  be  regular,  but  it 
throws  little  lightorwarmth  upon  the  habitations  of  the  poor. 
It  will  be  easily  seen,  that  this  separation  between  the 
clergyman  and  .the  humbler  portion  of  his  charge,  and 
which  is  so  peculiar  to  England,  is  the  result  of  the  same 
influence,  visible  throughout  the  whole  workings  of  the 
social  system.  The  aristocratic  doctrine,  which  makes  it 
so  imperiously  necessary  for  clergymen  to  be  **  gentlemen," 
— which  makes  the  pastor  a  member  of  an  aristocratic 
profession,  renders  him  subject  to  all  the  notions  of  the 
aristocracy  ;  it  makes  him  passionless  in  the  pulpit,  but  de- 
corous in  his  habits ;  and  it  flts  him  rather  not  to  shock  the 
prejudices  of  the  drawing-room  than  to  win  the  sympathies 
of  the  cottage.  Grant  him  the  best  intentions,  his  situation 
scarcely  allows  him  to  execute  them ;  if  he  be  rich,  or  well 
endowed,  he  must  keep  up  his  dignity,  or  his  parish  is  too 
large  to  go  all  over  it  himself.  He  gives  soup  and  coals, 
and  ministers  to  public  charities,  but  he  does  not  make 

Dinission  would  be  of  a  very  trivial  kind*  The  monasteries  had  always 
a  large  proportion  of  sach  persons ;  they  went  through  the  ceremonies 
of  their  respective  rules,  &c. ;  their  lack  of  ability  or  learning  brought 
no  disgrace  to  themselves,  for  they  were  not  in  a  situation  where  either 
was  required,  and  their  inefficiency  was  not  injurious  to  the  great  esta- 
blishment of  which,  though  an  inert,  they  were  in  no  wise  an  incon- 
venient body.  But  when  suck  persons,  instead  vf  entering  the  convents 
which  their  ancestors  had  endoioedf  were  settled  vptm  family  livings  as  paro- 
chial clergy,  then  indeed  a  serious  evil  was  done  to  the  character  of  the 
ehureh,  and  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  nation  ;  their  want  of  aptitude 
or  inclination  for  the  imptirtant  office  into  which  they  had  been  thnut,  then 
became  a  fearful  thing  for  themselves  and  a  miserable  calamity  for  the  people 
committed  lo  their  charge.** 

The  evil  cause  still  exists.  Believe  me,  Dr.  Southey,  that  the 
emulation  to  which  Weslev  excited  the  establishment,  produced  but  A 
momentary  cure  of  the  evil  effect. 
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himself  a  household  name  at  every  poor  man's  hearth.* 
He  is  respected,  not  influei^tial,  from  the  very  distance  at 
which  he  is  respected.  He  is  a  good  man,  but  he  is  too 
great  a  man.  You  may  say  of  his  tribe  as  Bacon  says  of 
the  philosophers,  '*  They  are  as  the  stars,  which  give  little 
light  because  they  are  so  high."  Now,  take  the  poor 
curate ;  these  have  not  the  dignified  difficulties  of  situation 
which  surround  him,  but  he  has  his  own.  He  is  poor, 
but  he  is  a  gentleman;  he  is  proud,  he  knows  his  birth 
and  station,  he  cannot  let  himself  down.  He  has  his  very 
poverty  to  keep  up.  He  can  preach  to  the  boor,  he  can 
pity  him,  nay  he  will  pinch  himself  to  relieve,  but  he  can 
scarcely  visit  him  very  often.  Thus  a  certain  pride  at- 
tends the  established  preachers  of  humility,  and  feudal  dis- 
tinctions exist  in  religion  while  they  vanish  from  politics. 
Charity  ceases  to  be  sympathy,  and  becomes  condescension. 
In  order  to  see  this  more  closely,  let  me  here  (first  remind- 
ing the  reader  that  we  have  remarked  hoy^  much  the  aris- 
tocratic influences  must  pervade  the  clergy  who  on  the 
aristocracy  depend)  state  a  fact  which  may  be  found  in 
the  Evidence  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  the 
better  Observance  of  the  Sabbath.  My  Lord  Bishop  of 
London,  permit  me  to  address  you, — you  whose  clear  judg- 
ment and  wise  piety  adorn,  and  will,  I  trust,  contribute  to 
reform  the  Establishment.  You  assert  in  your  evidence 
before  the  committee,  that  you  are  frustrated  in  your 
benevolent  desire ;  that  in  the  new  churches  the  seats  of 
the  poor  should  be  distributed  among  those  of  the  rich,  in 
order  that  the  former  might  be  so  enabled  to  hear  better 
the  common  word  of  God  ;  you  assert  that  you  are 
frustrated:  by  what? — the  refusal  of  the  rich,  whose  contri- 
butions sustain  the  churches,  to  allow  so  undignified  an 
admixture !  What  an  exemplification  of  the  religion  of 
the  aristocracy :  they  subscribe  to  build  churches,  but  on 
condition  of  retaining  there  the  distinctions  which  out  of 

*  The  Bishop  of  London  says  truly,  in  bis  evidence  before  Sir  A. 
Agnew*8  Conimiltee,  tbat  "  Mere  sermons  from  the  piUpit,  with  reference 
to  the  lower  classes,  will  seldom  effectually  inculcate  any  religious  duty,  if 
the  clergyman  does  not  follow  up  his  instruction  by  private  conversations," 
How  rare  are  Buch  conversations  I 
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church  separate  them  from  the  poor  !  This  principle  un* 
dermines  the  safety  of  the  establishment,  and  operates  on 
the  clergymen  who  are  their  yoanger  sons,  or  were  brought 
up  at  college  with  themselves.  We  unhappily  direct  that 
*^the  gorgeous  palaces  and  the  solemn  temples"  shall 
stand  in  the  same  street,  be  lighted  by  the  same  lamps,  and 
guarded  by  the  same  watchmen  I 

But  while  many  of  the  established  preachers  are  thus 
apart  from  the  poor,  the  dissenters  are  amongst  them,  are 
o/^them :  vehement  in  the  pulpit,  they  address  the  passions 
of  their  flock  ; — familiar  at  their  hearths,  they  secure  their 
sympathies.  Thus  the  poor  choose  some  dissenting  sect 
instead  of  the  established  creed,  much  on  the  same  princi- 
ple as  in  the  Tonga  Islands  it  is  customary  for  the  inhabit- 
ants to  choose  a  foster-mother  even  during  the  life  of  their 
natural  parent,  **  with  a  view,"  says  Mariner,  "  of  be- 
ing better  provided  with  all  necessaries  and  comforts." 
The  mother  church  is  indolent  in  dispensing  spiritual  con- 
solation, in  visiting  intimately,  in  comfbrtiDg,  in  cheering 
the  poor ;  the  foster-mother  is  sedulous  and  unwearied  in 
these  duties,  for  without  such  care  she  would  receive  no 
attachment  in  return.  And  she  thus  gradually  weans  from 
the  first  parent  the  love  that  she  attracts  towards  herself. 

There  is  another  cause  of  weakness  in  the  Established 
Church  proceeding  from  that  aristocratic  composition 
which  appears  a  part  of  its  very  strength.  Its  members 
never  harmonise  with  the  people  in  political  opinion ;  they 
often  take  a  severe  and  active  course  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  their  flock.  As  a  body,  they  are,  and 
profess  themselves  to  be,  wound  up  with  the  anti-popular 
and  patrician  party  ;  whereas,  the  greater  part  of  the  dis- 
senting sects  are,  more  or  less,  favourers  of  the  popular 
side  :  the  latter  thus  acquire  power  by  consulting  opinion, 
and  become  the  rulers  of  the  poor  by  affecting  to  be  their 
friends.  Even  where,  in  the  case  of  the  loyal  and  subor* 
dinate  Wesleyan,  the  politics  generally  may  incline  to  the 
powers  that  be,  some  individual  point,  some  isolated  but 
stirring  question, — ^to-day  the  Slavery  Question,  to-morrow 
the  Factory-bill,  occurs,  on  which  the  Wesleyan,  no  less 
than  the  bold  aad  generous  '^  Independent,"  is  united  with 
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the  most  popular  opinions.  For  I  know  not  how  it  is,  sif, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  that  wherever  a  man  is  very  active  on 
iBome  point  of  tiumanity,  he  always  finds  himself  suddenly 
surrounded  by  the  great  body  of  the  English  people. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misconceived ;  I  would  not 
desire  the  preachers  of  a  serene  and  passionless  religion  to 
mix  themselves  ostentatiously  with  the  politics  of  the  day, 
or  to  be  seen  amidst  the  roar  and  tumult  of  democratic 
action  ;  but  surely,  if  they  ought  not  to  be  active  in  sup- 
port of  the  people,  it  is  like  laying  a  mine  of  gunpowder 
beneath  their  spiritual  efficiency  and  their  temporal  power, 
to  be  distinguished  in  activity  against  them.  .  Religion  is 
the  empire  over  the  human  heart ;  alienate  the  heart,  the 
empire  necessarily  departs.  But  if,  sir,  the  composition  of 
the  church  establishment  were  less  exclusively  aristocratic ; 
if  its  members,  as  in  its  days  of  power  and  of  purity,  sprang 
taore  generally  from  the  midst  of  the  great  multitudes  they 
are  to  rule,*  I  apprehend  that  while  they  would  be  equally 
on  the  side  of  order  and  of  strong  government,  their  prin- 
ciples would  be  less  exposed  than  at  present  to  suspicion, 

•  The  vulgar  uotion  that  "  clergymen  must  be  gentlemen  born,*'  is 
both  an  upstart  and  an  insular  opinion.  Not  so  have  thought  the  great 
founders  of  all  powerful  sects ;  not  in  so  poor  and  small  a  policy  has 
experience  taught  us  that  ecclesiastical  influence  is  created.  Look 
over  the  history  of  tbe  world.  Look  bow  the  mighty  papacy  grew  and 
spread.  Her  great  men  were  chosen  from  the  people,  and  so  they  con- 
nected and  mingled  themselves  with  the  people*s  prejudices  and  love. 
Look  (to  take  a  Cesser  view  of  the  question),  look  at  tife  great  divines, 
who  are  the  light  and  galaxy  of  our  own  church.  From  what  descent 
CRme  the  bold  virtue  of  Latimer?  What  hereditary  blood  animated 
.that  unfaltering  tongue  which  preached  chastity  to  the  Eighth  Henry, 
and  was  eloquent  with  courage  at  the  stake  ? — Latimer  was  a  yeoman's 
Bon  !  From  whom  came  the  studious  thought,  and  the  serene  charity, 
and  the  copious  verve  of  Barrow? — Barrow  was  the  son  of  a  London 
trader !  What  progenitor  claimed  the  subtle  mind  of  Clarke,  tbe  cham- 
pion of  God  himself? — A  plain  citizen  of  Norwich!  To  the  middle 
class  belonged  tbe  origin  of  the  sturdy  Warburton,  of  the  venerable 
Hooker,  of  the  gentle  Tillotson,  once  &e  standard  of  all  pulpit  per- 
suasion. From  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  people  rose  Taylor,  the  Mil- 
ton of  the  church,  whose  power  and  pathos,  and  "  purple  grandeur  " 
of  eloquence,  beautified  even  piety  itself.  In  fact  the  births  of  our 
great  divines  may  be  said  to  illustrate  the  principle  of  every  powerful 
church,  which  draws  its  vigour  from  the  multitude,  and  languishes 
only  when  confining  its  socit|l  influences  to  a  court. 
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and  would  seem  to  the  people  dictated  rather  by  the  sacred 
spirit  of  peace  than  by  the  oligarchical  and  worldly  in-r 
fluence  of*  temporal  connexions.  And  thus,  sir,  by  a  far- 
sighted  and  prophetic  sagacity,  thought  the  early  patri-. 
archs  and  mighty  men  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  they  who 
complained  that  general  zeal  and  diffused  learning  would 
cease  to  be  the  characteristics  of  the  clergy,  exactly  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  church  should  become  more  an  established 
provision  for  the  younger  sons  of  the  great.  It  is  they  who 
predicted  that  when  the  people  saw  none  of  their  own 
order  officiating  in  the  ministry,  the  divine  sympathy  be-< 
tween  flock  and  preacher  would  decay,  and  the  multitude 
would  seek  that  sympathy  elsewhere,  in  schisms  and  sects. 
The  lethargy  of  the  Established  Churqh  is  the  life  of 
Dissent. 

But  if  the  true  benefit  and  natural  influence  of  our 
establishment  1)e  thus  thwarted  and  diminished,  let  us 
seek  to  remedy,  and  not  destroy  it.  Hume's  aphorism, 
that  where  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastic  depends  wholly 
upon  the  people,  he  stimulates  their  zeal  by  all  the 
quackeries  of  fanaticism,  is,  to  my  mind,  amply  borne  out 
by  the  experience  of  America ;  it  is  not  that  religion  is 
lost  for  want  of  an  establishment,  but  that  it  splits  into  a 
thousand  forms,  each  vying  with  the  other  in  heated  and 
perverting  extravagance.  For  the  people  never  abandon  a 
faith  that  flatters  and  consoles  them ;  they  are  top  apt,  on 
the  contrary,  to  carry  it  to  excess.  A  mild  and  tolerant 
establishment  presents  to  the  eye  a  certain  standard  of 
sober  sense ;  and  sectarianism  thus  rather  forsakes  the  old 
abuses,  than  wanders  with  any  wide  success  into  new.  I 
hold,  that  an  abolition  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment 
would,  in  this  country,  be  followed  up  by  a  darkening  and 
gloomy  austerity.  For  nearly  all  sectarianism  with  us  is 
indisposed  to  the  arts,  and  the  amusements  that  grace  and 
brighten  existence  ^  and  were  the  Church  no  more,  one 
sect  vying  with  the  other  in  religious  zeal,  the  result 
would  be  an  emulation  of  severities,  and  mutual  inter- 
ference with  the  sunny  pleasures  of  life.  So  that  exactly 
the  disposition  we  ought  the  most  to  discourage  (in  Eng- 
land especially,  too  prone  to  it  already),  we  should  the 
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most  strengthen  and  unite.  The  Church,  with  all  th^ 
failings  it  inherits  from  a  too- violent  and  therefore  incom- 
plete Reform  at  first,  and  a  too-rigid  resistance  to  Reform 
subsequently,  has  still,  in  England,  been  a  gentle,  yet  un- 
ceasing, counterpoise  to  any  undue  spirit  of  fanatical  hypo- 
chondria. With  all  its  aristocratic  faults,  too,  we  may 
observe,  that  in  the  rural  district:^  it  has  often  helped  to 
resist  the  aristocratic  ignorance  of  the  country  gentry. 
More  enlightened  than  the  mere  squire,  you  will  find  the 
clerical  magistrate  possessing  a  far  clearer  notion  of  the 
duties  of  his  ofiice  than  the  lay  one  ;  and  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  wherever  the  Poor-laws  have  been  well  administered 
by  a  neighbouring  magistrate,  that  magistrate  is  a  clergy- 
man.* I  leave,  .sir,  your  admirable  argument  untouched. 
I  leave  the  reader  to  recall  to  his  remembrance  how 
wisely  you  have  defended  the  establishment  of  churches, 
upon  iJie  same  broad  principle  as  that  on  which  we  de- 
fend the  establishment  of  schools,  viz.  that  mankind  do 
not  feel  the  necessity  of  religion  and  of  knowledge  so 
pressingly  as  they  feel  that  of  clothing  and  food  ;  and  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  physical  supply  and  demand  are  not, 
therefore,  applicable  to  those  that  regulate  the  moral : 
that  we  ought  to  leave  men  to  seek  the  one,  but  we  ought 
to  obtrude  upon  them  the  other.  What  I  insist  upon  is 
this  —  that  an  established  church  and  sectarianism  operate 
beneficially  on  each  other;  that  a  tolerated,  instructed 
sect,  incites  the  zeal  of  the  establishment :  and  where  thai 
lies  oppressed  beneath  abuses,  it  directs  the  Christian 
public  to  those  abuses  themselves  :  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  sober  and  quiet  dignity  of  an  establishment 
operates  as  a  pressure  upon  the  ebullitions  of  sectarian 
extravagance.  Every  man  sees  the  errors  of  our  esta- 
blishment, but  few  calculate  the  advantage  of  an  establish- 
ment itself.  Few  perceive  how  it  carries  through  the 
heart  of  the  nation,  not  only  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  but  a 
certain  light  also  of  education — how  it  operates  in  found- 
ing schools  for  the  poor,  and  exciting  dissenters  to  a 
rivalry  in  the  same  noble  benevolence — how,  by  emula- 

*  Vide  the  Report  of  the  Poor.Iaw  Commissioners,  ptuthn. 
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tion,  it  urges  on  the  sectarian  to  instruct  himself  as  well  as 
others — how,  by  an  habitual  decorum  of  life  in  its  mem- 
bers, it  holds  forth  to  all  dissenters  a  steadfast  example, 
from  which  they  rarely  swerve — and  how  a  perpetual 
competition  in  good  works  tends  to  a  perpetual  action  of 
energy  and  life  in  their  execution.     If  this  be  the  principle 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment,  we  have  only  to  preserve, 
by  purifying,  the  principle.     And  if  I  have  rightly  argued, 
that  it  is  from  too  unmixed  an  aristocratic  composition, 
owing  to  individual  patronage,  that  most  of  the  present 
failings  of  the  establishment  arise,  we  have  only  to  trans- 
fer, as  far  as  we  safely  and  prudently  can,  the  patronage 
of  the  establishment  from  individuals  to  the  state.     In  a 
free  state,  ever  amenable  to  publicity,  the  patronage  of  the 
state,  rightly  administered,  will  become  the  patronage  of. 
the  people;  but  free  from  the  danger  that  would  exist 
were  it  dependent  on  the  people  alone.     Public  opinion 
would  watch  over  the  appointments ;  they  would  cease  to 
he  family  concerns  ;\hej  would  cease  to  be  exclusively 
aristocratic.     A  more  wise  and  harmonious  mixture  of  all 
classes,  from  the  higher  to  the  lower,  would  ensue  ;  and 
the  greater  openness  of  general  honour  to  merit  would 
encourage  zeal,  but  not  the  zeal  of  fanaticism.     Pastors 
would   cease   to   be   brought  in   wrangling   and   hostile 
collision  with  their  flock,  and,  with  a  more  rooted  sym- 
pathy with  the  people  than  exists  at  present,  the  clergy 
would  combine  the  sway  of  a  serener  dignity.     In  the 
Church,  as  with  Education,  and  with  the  Poor-laws,  the 
most  efficacious  administration  of  a  complicated  machinery 
is  the  energy  of  a  Free  State. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

THE  SABBATH. 

Theological  Error  of  the  Puritans — Over 'restraint  produces  Orer- 
looseness  —  The  Preservation  of  the  Sabbath  regarded  in  a  legis* 
lative  point  of  view  —  Two  causes  of  Demoralisation  connected 
with  its  Infringement —  How  amended  —  Amusement  better  than 
Idleness — Instruction  better  than  Amusement — Kope-Dancer  and 
Philosopher — Ridiculous  Questions  of  the  Sabbath  Committee 
— Two  Deductions  to  be  drawn  from  it — The  £vidence  before 
it  — .  A  Corroboration  of  the  Principle  of  tlus  Work.  < 

The  keeping  holy  the  Sabbath-day  is  a  question  which 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  plsCced  upon  fair  and 
legislative  grounds  of  consideration.  That  the  Sunday  of 
the  Christian  is  not  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews  is  perfectly 
clear;  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church  it  was  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  recreation,  as  well  as  of  rest,  is  equally 
indisputable;  the  first  reformers  of  our  English  church 
continued  to  regard  it  in  this  light,  and  upon  that  cheerful 
day  games  were  permitted  to  the  poor,  and  tournaments  to 
the  rich.  The  spirit  of  puritanism  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  establish^  church  was  mainly  this  —  the  former 
drew  its  tenets  and  character  principally  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  latter  from  the  New.  The  puritans, 
therefore,  by  a  gross  theological  error,  adopted  the  rigid 
ceremonial  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  which  our  Saviour  in 
fact  had  abolished,  and  for  which  all  His  earlier  followers 
had  substituted  a  milder  institution.*     The  consequence 

*  The  early  Christians  concurred  in  keeping  the  day  of  the  Lord 
(so  called,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christianitj,  because  it  was 
the  dav  of  the  Lord  the  Sun)  with  mirth  and  festivity.  We  learn  from 
Justin  the  reason  why  it  was  thus  kept ;  namely,  because  it  was  the 
first  day,  in  which  God  made  tbe  world,  and  because  on  that  day 
Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  Associated  with  the  joyous  recollections 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  was 
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of  overstraining  the  ceremonial  has,  in  England,  invariably 
been  this -^  as  one  order  of  persons  became  more  rigid, 
another  class  became  more  relaxed  in  their  observance  of 
church  rites  and  worship.  When  it  was  a  matter  of 
general  understanding  that  the  fore  part  of  the  day  was  set 
apart  for  worship,  and  the  latter  part  for  recreation,  if  every- 
body indulged  in  the  recreation,  every  body  also  observed 
the  worship.  But  when  one  class  devoted  the  whole  day  to 
ritual  exaction  and  formal  restraint,  and  this  too  with  an 
ostentatious  pedantry  of  sanctification — by  a  necessary 
reaction,  and  from  an  unavoidable  result  of  ridicule,  the 
other  class  fell  into  an  opposite  extreme.  Political  ani- 
mosities favoured  the  sectarian  difference,  and  to  this  day, 
there  are  two  classes  of  reasoners  on  the  sabbath,  one 
asking  for  too  much,  and  the  other  conceding  too  little. 
Perhaps  nothing  has  more  marred  the  proper  respect  that 
all  classes  should  pay  to  the  sabbath  than  the  absurd  and 
monstrous  propositions  of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 

But,  putting  aside  the  religious  views  of  the  question, 
the  spirit  of  good  legislation  requires  that  if  any  gross  and 
evident  cause  of  demoralisation  exists,  we  should  attempt 
to  remove  it. 

It  tippears  (and  this  is  highly  satisfactory)  by  the 
evidence  on  Sir  A.  Agnew's  committee,  that  the  sabbath 
is  generally  observed  by  all  orders  except  the  poorest,* 

natural  to  hallovr  that  day  with  a  glad  and  even  a  gay  character  of 
worship;  and  thus  we  find  the  early  Councils  stigmatising  the  rigid 
cessation  of  work  on  the  Sunday  as  an  absolute  heresy  —  in  a  word,  as 
judai&ing.  The  reformers  of  our  own  Church  adhered  to  the  same 
interpretation  of  the  Christian  Sunday  :  and  in  an  Act  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  clergymen  are  called  upon  to  reprove  those  who 
should  abstain  from  work  on  the  Lord's  Day  from  "  any  grudge  or 
scrupulosity  of  conscience."  Who  then  first  formally  introduced  the 
present  notion  of  the  sabbath  1  It  was  one  Dr.  Bound,  who,  1^00 
years  after  the  public  establishment  of  the  Christian  worship  under 
Constantine,  proclaimed  the  propriety  of  adopting  for  the  Christian 
Sunday  the  K>rms  of  the  Jewish  sabbath.  Dr.  fiound  obtained  his 
disciples  in  the  Puritans,  and  his  Tertullian  in  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  ! 

*  The  ^eater  part  of  the  more  *'  respectable "  metropolitan 
tradesmen  are  anxious  for  an  effectual  prohibition  of  Sunday  trading  ; 
but  I  suspect  not  so  much  from  piety  as  from  a  jealousy  of  the  smaller 
shopkeepers,  who,  by  serving  cust(MnerB  on  Sunday,  either  lure  away 

▲  A 
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that  churches  are  filled  as  soon  as  built,  and  that  even 
those  seats  reserved  for  the  working  classes  are  usually 
thronged.  The  poorer  part  of  the  wori^ing  classes  are  in 
large  towns  alone  lax  in  their  attendance:  we  inquire  the 
cause,  and  we  find  it  nearly  always  in  the  effects  of 
habitual  intemperance.  Now  having  got  to  the  root  of  the 
evil,  for  that  only  ought  we  to  legislate.  There  are  two 
causes  that  favour  intoxication  on  the  Sunday ;  these  we 
may  endeavour  to  remedy,  not  only  because  they  injure 
the  holiness  of  the  sabbath,  but  because  they  taint  the 
morality  of  the  state. 

There  are  two  causes ;  the  first  is  the  custom  of  pa3'ing 
wages  on  a  Saturday  night; — a  day  of  entire  idleness 
ensuing,  the  idler  and  more  dissipated  mechanic,  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  goes  at  once  to  the  gin-shop  on  the 
Saturday  night,  returns  there  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
forgets  his  wife  and  his  family,  and  spends,  on  his  own 
vices,  the  week's  earnings  that  should  have  supported  his 
family.  Now,  if  he  were  paid  on  Friday  niglit,  and  went 
to  work  on  Saturday  morning,  he  would  have  an  imperious 
inducement  not  to  disable  himself  from  work;  the  tempta- 
tion of  money  just  received  would  not  be  strengthened  by 
a  prospect  of  being  drunk  with  impunity,  because  he 
would  have  the  indolent  next  day  to  recover  the  effects. 
The  money  would  probably  come  into  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  and  be  properl}'  spent  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
family.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  mind  of  the  un- 
educated poor  man,  knows  that  it  is  only  in  the  first 
moment  of  receiving  money  that  he  is  tempted  to  spend  it 
indiscreetly ;  and  if  he  received  it  on  Friday,  by  Sunday 
morning  the  novelty  would  be  a  little  worn  off.  This 
alteration  would  be  attended,  I  am  convinced,  with  the 
most  beneficial  results,  and  where  it  has  been  tried  already 
it  has  met  with  very  general  success. 

The  law  indeed  ought  to  legislate  for  Saturday  rather 
than    Sunday ;  for  all  the  police   agree   (and  this  is  a 

the  customers  on  Monday  also  (supposing  the  greater  tradesmen  rigidi/ 
decline  "to  oblige  "on  the  sabbath),  or,  by  compelling  the  *' more 
respectable  "  to  do  business  also,  prevent  their  running  down  to  their 
country  villas  and  driving  their  own  gigi* 
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singular  fact),  that  there  are  more  excesses  committed  on 
a  Saturday  night  than  any  night  in  the  week,  and  fewer 
excesses  of  a  Sunday  night ! 

The  second  course,  that  favours  intemperance  as  con- 
nected with  the  sabbath,  is  the  opening  of  gin-shops  to  a 
late  hour  on  Saturday,  and  till  eleven  on  Sunday  morning: 
not  only  the  temptation  to  excess,  but  the  abandoned 
characters  that  throng  the  resort,  make  the  gin-shop  the 
Pandemonium  of  the  poor.  The  husband  goes  to  drink,: 
the  wife  goes  to  bring  him  out,  and  the  result  is,  that  she 
takes  a  glass  to  keep  him  company  or  to  console  herself 
for  his  faults.  Thus  the  vice  spreads  to  both  sexes,  and 
falls  betimes  on  their  children.  These  resorts  might, 
especially  in  the  metropolis,  be  imperatively  shut  up  on 
Sunday,  and  at  an  €arly  hour  on  Saturday.  Beyond 
these  two  attempts  to  remedy  the  main  causes  of  de-^ 
Inoralisation  on  the  sabbath,  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  legislate  with  success. 

But  so  far  from  shutting  up  whatever  places  of  amuse- 
ment are  now  open,  it  is  clear,  that  all  those  which  do  not 
favour  drunkenness  are  so  many  temptations  to  a  poor 
man  not  to  get  drunk.  Thus,  tea-gardens  a  little  removed 
from  towns  (if  not  licensed  on  Sunday  to  sell  any  kind  of 
spirits,  for  here  the  law  might  go  to  the  verge  of  severity) 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the  working 
orders.  They  are  so  even  now.  We  have  the  evidence  of 
the  police,  that  instances  of  excess  or  disorder  at  these 
places  of  recreation  are  very  rare ;  and  the  great  advan- 
tage of  them  is  this,  a  poor  man  can  take  his  wife  and 
daughters  to  the  tea-garden  though  he  cannot  to  the  gin- 
shop  ;  selfishness  (the  drunkard's  vice)  is  counteracted, 
the  domestic  ties  and  affections  are  strengthened,  and  the 
presence  of  his  family  imposes  an  invisible  and  agreeable 
restraint  upon  himself.  I  consider  that  it  is  to  the  preva- 
lence of  amusements  in  France  which  the  peasant  oc 
artisan  of  that  country  can  share  with  his  family,  that  we 
are  to  ascribe  the  fact  that  he  does  not  seek  amusement 
alone,  and  the  innocent  attractions  of  the  guingnette 
triumph  over  the  imbruting  excesses  of  the  cabaret. 
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We  see  by  a  comparison  with  Continental  nations,  that 
it  is  by  making  the  sabbath  dull  that  we  make  it  dangerous. 
Idleness  must  tiave  amusement  or  it  falls  at  once  into  vice; 
and  the  absence  of  entertainments  produces  the  necessity 
of  excess.  So  few  are  the  harmless  pleasures  with  us 
on  the  sabbath,  that  a  Freneh  writer,  puzzled  to  discover 
any,  has  called  the  English  Sunday,  with  a  most  felicitous 
natvet^t  '^Jaur  qu*<m  distingue  par  un  pouding!"  Save 
a  pudding,  he  can  find  no  pleasurable  distinction  ibr 
the  Holy  Day  of  the  week ! 

But  while,  sir,  I  think  that  innocent  and  social  plea- 
sures are  the  first  step  toward  an  amelioration  of  the 
consequenees  produced  by  a  day  of  idleness  to  the  poor,  I 
am  perfectly  prepared  to  concede  a  more  lofty  view  of  the 
moral  reform  that  we  may  effect  in  the  maintenance  of 
that  day.  Serious  contemplation  and  instructive  reading 
improve  the  mind  even  more  than  the  gentle  cheerfulness  of 
recreation.  Man  has  high  aims  and  immortal  destinies 
before  him  ;  it  is  well  that  he  should  sometimes  ponder 
upon  them,  '*  commune  with  his  own  heart  and  be  still." 
But  this  we  cannot  enforce  by  law :  we  can  promote  it, 
however,  by  education.  In  proportion  as  the  poor  are 
enlightened,  they  wiU  have  higher  and  purer  resources 
than  mere  amusement  to  preserve  them  from  drunkenness 
and  vice ;  and  even  in  pursuing  amusement  they  will  not 
fall  readily  into  its  occasional  temptations.  Give  oppor- 
tunities of  innocence  to  the  idle,  and  give  opportunities  of 
preventing  idleness  itself,  by  the  resources  of  instruction. 

In  short,  with  the  lower  orders,  as  education  advances, 
it  will  be  as  with  the  higher, — the  more  intellectual  of 
whom  do  not  indulge  generally  in  frivolous  amusements, 
solely  because  it  amuses  them  less  than  intellectual  pursuits. 

"  Why  do  you  never  amuse  yourself?  '*  said  the  ropat 
dancer  to  the  philosopher.  —  '<  That  \&  exactly  the 
question,''  answered  the  philosopher,  astonished,  '^  that  I 
was  going  to  a£k  you** 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  deduction,  ac 
which  nearly  all  the  witnesses  on  the  evidence  for  a 
Sabbath  Reform  have  arrived,  and  whieh,^  as  nobody  yet 
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has  remarked,  I  cannot  ecmclude  this  chapter  without 
touching  upon.  I  pass  over  the  extraordinary  interro* 
gatories  which  the  legislative  wisdom  deemed  advisable  to 
institute,  of  which  two  may  be  coBsidered  a  sufficient 
sample.  Some  sapient  investigator  asks  what  -class  of 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  beer*shops ;  to 
which  the  unlooked*for  answer  is,  *<  The  lower  classes.'' 
This  seems  to  surprise  the  interrogator,  for  he  ^asks  im- 
mediately afterwards  if  the  better  cUusee  don't  resort  there 
as  well  f 

Again,  the  Committee  summons  before  it  a  Mr. 
M^Kechney,  agent  to  a  £our-fiictor,  and  on  the  principle, 
I  suppose,  that  you  should  question  a  man  on  those  points 
with  which  his  previous  habits  have  made  him  acquainted, 
some  gentlemen  appear  to  have  discovered  a  mysteraous 
connexion  between  a  knowledge  of  flour  and  a  knowledge 
of  bea^s.  This  witness  is  accordingly  examined  touching 
the  expediency  of  Saturday  shaving.  His  answer  is  bluff, 
and  decided: — "  It  is  my  own  omnion,"  quoth  he,  "that 
a  poor  man  can  get  shaved  on  a  Saturday  night,  and 
that  he  would  have  as  ^ood  an  appearance  on  Sunday 
morning!"  A  startling  Affirmation,  it  must  be  allowed, 
and  one  evincing  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  chins  of  the 
poor. 

I  pass  over,  however,  these  specimens  of  Phil- Agnewian 
acuteness,  tempting  and  numerous  as  they  are,  and  I  come 
to  the  deduction  I  referred  to.  The  whole  of  the  evidence, 
then,  is  a  most  powerful  attack  upon  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy — to  their  example  is  imputed  all  the<2rime  of 
England :  for  first,  all  crime  is  traced  to  sabbath- breaking  ; 
and  secondly,  sabbath-breaking  is  imputed  to  the  aristo- 
cratic influences  of  evil.  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Liverpool, 
affirms  that  divers  reports  of  metropolitan  evil  doings  on 
the  sabbath,  perpetrated  by  the  great,  travel  down  to  that 
distant  town,  and  are  the  common  excuse  to  the  poor  for 
sabbath- breaking.  Mr.  Ruell,  chaplain  of  the  Clerkenwell 
prison,  after  deposing  that  he  did  not  know  "a  single 
case  of  capital  offence  where  the  party  has  not  been  a 
sabbath-breaker,"  is  asked,  whether  the  prisoners  of  the 
different  prisons  he  has  known,  when  reproved  for  their 
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misdemeanours,  have  made  any  observations  on  the  habits 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society.  Mark  his  answer —  it  is 
very  amusing.  "  Frequently,"  saitli  he ;  "  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  me  to  describe  the  shrewdness  with  which 
their  remarks  are  often  made.  Some  have  been  so 
pointed  in  reference  to  persons  in  the  higher  ranks,  as  to 
call  forth  my  reproof"  Wickedly  proceedeth  Mr.  Ruell 
to  observe,  that  "  they  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  referring 
to  any  remarkable  departure  from  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion or  morality  among  the  great,  as  affording  a  sort  of 
sanction  to  their  owb  evil  conduct."  This  be  calls  "  the 
great  barrier  he  has  found  in  his  ministry  to  impressing 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orders  with  a  sense  of  religion  and 
moral  order."  But  more  anti-aristocratic  than  all  is  the 
evidence  of  the  philosophical  and  enlightened  Bishop  of 
London.  "  It  is  difficult,"  says  he,  with  deliberate 
authoritativenes5»j  "  to  estimate  the  degree  in  which  the 
labours  of  the  Christian  ministry  are  impeded,  especially 
in  towns,  by  the  evil  example  of  the  rich  I "  That  most 
able  prelate,  insisting  afterwards  on  the  necessity  of  **  le- 
gislating very  tenderly  for  the  poor  "  on  offences  shared 
with  impunity  by  their  betters,  contends  that  ^'the>  influ- 
ence of  the-  higher-  classes,  were  their  example  generally 
exemplary,  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  any  religious 
legislation  for  the  poor."  He  confesses,  however,  "  that 
he  entertains  no  hope  of  such  a  state  of  things  being 
speedily  brought  to  pass." 

Now,  sir,  observe  first,  that  while  all  the  evidence  thus 
summoned  imputes  the  fault  to  the  great,  all  the  legislative 
enactments  we  have  been  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  pass 
are  to  impose  coercion  solely  upon  the  poor ;  and  observe, 
secondly,  I  pray  you,  the  great  vindication  I  here  adduce 
in  favour  of  certain  tenets  which  I  have  boldly  advanced. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  negligent  or  evil  example  of  the 
aristocracy  be  thus  powerfully  pernicious  (not,  we  will 
acknowledge,  from  a  design  on  their  part,  but — we  will 
take  the  mildest  supposition  —  from  a  want  of  attention — 
from  a  want  of  being  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  their  own  influence), — if  this  be  true,  how 
necessary,  how  called  for  have  been  the  expositions  of  this 
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work,  how  successfully  have  I  followed  out  the  bearings  of 
Truth  in  proving  that  whatever  moral  evil  has  flowed 
downward  among  the  people  has,  not  according  to  the 
disciples  of  a  rash  and  inconsiderate  radicalism,  emanated 
from  the  vices  of  a  Monarchy  or  of  an  Established  Church, 
but  from  the  peculiar  form  and  fashion  of  our  aristocratic 
combinations,  from  the  moral  tone  they  have  engendered, 
and  the  all-penetrating  influence  they  have  acquired  I  In 
so  doing,  without  advancing  a  single  violent  doctrine^ 
without  insisting  on  a  single  levelling  innovation,  but 
rather,  in  the  teeth  of  the  vulgar  policy,  advocating  an 
energetic  State  and  a  providing  Government,  I  have 
helped  to  correct  the  mischief  of  a  peciiliar  power,  by 
summoning  it  to  the  bar  of  that  Public  Opinion  by  whose 
verdict  power  exists.  I'his  is  the  true  legislative  benefit  of 
an  investigating  research.  Exhibit  the  faults  of  any 
description  of  moral  influence,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate  how  far  you  have  impaired  its  capacities  of 
mischief. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STATE  OF  MORALITY. 

A  popular  Error  confuted,  by  tracing  the  Origins  of  Morality,  Re- 
bgioQ,  and  Philosophy  —  Importance  of  studying  Morality  as  a 
Science  —  Invariable  Injury  both  to  Religion  and  Morals  wberft 
Ecclesiastics  aione  have  taught  Morality  —  Advantage  to  Religion 
in  the  Cultivation  of  Moral  Science  —  The  English  backward  in  the 
Science,  hence  Faults  in  their  Morality  —  Erroneous  Lavrs  —  Dis- 
tinction between  Public  and  Private  Virtue— .Regard  to  Appear- 
ances—Anecdote of  the  Opera-danoer — Abstract  Science  neces- 
sary to  practical  Results — Religious  Rules  misapplied  —  Bishop^, 
the  Murderer — Public  Charities  —  Too  much  Influence  assigned  to 
Fear — Want  of  Morality  shewn  in  Taxes  —  Gin-drinkiog  —  Pro- 
gress of .  Intemperance -^  Singular  Evidence  on  that  point — Too 
exclusive  a  regard  for  Sexual  Decorum  baffles  itself—  State  of 
Licentiousness  in  this  Country— .AH  our  Notions  vague  and 
vacillating.^  Want  of  Moral  Science  leaves  the  Influences  to  the 
World,  hence  exaggerated  Respect  to  Wealth  and  Station. 

• 

There  are  many  persons  who  desire  that  we  should  never 
learn  Morality  as  a  separate  science — they  would  confine 
it  solely  to  theological  expositions,  and  make  ecclesiastics 
its  only  lecturers  and  professors ;  this  is  a  common  error 
in  English  opinion,  it  proceeds  from  the  best  intentions — 
it  produces  very  dangerous  consequences  both  to  morality 
and  to  religion  itself.  These  reasoners  imagine  and  con- 
tend that  religion  and  morality  have  the  same  origin,  that 
they  are  inseparable.  Right  notions  on  this  head  are  very 
important,  let  us  see  the  origin  of  the  two :  I  fancy  w^e 
shall  find,  by  one  minute*s  inquiry,  that  nothing  can  be 
more  distinctly  separate  i  we  shall  see  the  mode  by  which 
they  became  connected,  and  the  inquiry  will  prove  the 
vital  expedience  of  cultivating  morality  as  a  science  in 
itself. 

When  men  first  witness  the  greater  or  the  less  accus- 
tomed phenomena  of  Nature,  they  tremble,  they  admire, 
they  feel   the  workings   of  a  superior  power,  and  they 
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acknowledge  a  God  I     Behold  the  origin  of  all  Religion 
save  that  of  Revelation  I 

When  men  herd  together,  when  they  appoint  a  chief, 
or  build  a  hut,  or  individualise  property  in  a  bow  or  a 
canoe,  they  feel  the  necessity  of  obligation  and  restraint — " 
they  form  laws — they  term  it  a  duty  to  obey  them.*  In 
that  duty  (the  result  of  utility)  behold  the  origin  of 
Morality  I  f 

Bnt  the  Deity  whom  they  have  bodied  forth  from 
their  wonder  and  their  awe,  men  are  naturally  desirous  to 
propitiate — they  seek  to  guess  what  will  the  most  please 
or  the  most  offend  their  unknown  Divinity.  They  invest 
Him  with  their  own  human  attributes,  carried  only  to  a 
greater  extent;  by  those  attributes  they  judge  him: 
naturally,  therefore,  they  imagine  that  such  violations  of 
morality  as  interrupt  the  harmony  of  their  own  state  must 
be  'displeasing  to  the  Deity  who  presides  over  them.  To 
the  terror  of  the  Law  they  add  that  of  the  anger  of  God. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  connexion  between  Religion  and 
Morality. 

These  two  great  principles  of  social  order  were 
originally  distinct,  the  result  of  utterly  different  operations 
of  mind.  jMan,  alone  in  the  Desert,  would  have  equally 
conceived  Religion ;  it  is  only  when  he  mixes  with  others^ 
that  he  conceives  Morality.! 

But  men  anxious  to  please  the  Deity,  to  comprehend 
the  laws  by  which  He  acts  upon  the  physical  and  the 
mental  nature,  beginning  first  to  adore,  proceed  shortly 
to  examine.  Behold  the  origin  of  Philosophy  I  Survey 
the  early  tribes  of  the  world.    Philosophy  is  invariably  the 

*  If  we  adopt  the  metaphysics  of  certain  schools,  we  may  suppose 
the  origin  both  of  religion  and  of  morality  to  be  in  inherent  principles 
of  the  mind  ;  but  even  so,  it  might  be  easily  shewn  that  they  are  the 
result  either  of  different  principles  or  of  utterly  distinct  operations  of 
the  same  principle. 

t  Thus,  the  origin  of  law  and  morals  is  simultaneous,  but  not 
exactly  similar.  The  necessity  of  framing  a  law  originates  law,  the 
utility  of  olteying  law  originates  morality. 

i  A  flash  of  lightning  may  strike  upon  the  mind  the  sense  of  a 
Superior  Being ;  but  man  must  be  in  fear  of  man  before  he  learns  the 
utUity  of  moral  restraint. 
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offspring  of  Religion.  But  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  consequent  duties  of  man.  Philosophy, 
if  the  result  of  religion,  became  necessarily  the  science  of 
morals.  Examining  the  first,  it  elucidated  the  last;  and 
as  human  wisdom  is  more  felicitous  in  its  dealings  with 
the  Known  and  Seen  than  with  the  Unexperienced  and 
the  Invisible,  so  the  only  redeemer  of  the  ancient  ex- 
travagance in  religion  has  been  the  ancient  exposition  of 
morals.  The  creeds  are  dead — the  morals  survive — and 
to  this  very  day  make  the  main  part  of  our  own  principles, 
and  (kneaded  up  with  the  Christian  code)  are  the  im- 
perishable heritage  that  we  must  transmit  (augmenting 
while  we  transmit)  to  our  posterity. 

Thus,  then,  have  I  briefly  shewn  the  distinctive  origin 
of  Religion  and  of  Morals ;  how  Philosophy,  naturally 
born  from  the  tirst,  enlightens  the  last,  and  how  fortunate 
it  hath  been  for  the  world  that  philosophy,  not  confining 
its  speculations  to  theology,  has  cultivated  also  morality 
as  a  science. 

How,  in  an  artificial  society,  is  it  possible  to  look  to 
religion  alone  for  our  entire  comprehension  of  all  morals  ? 
Religion  is  founded  in  one  age,  and  one  country;  it  is 
transmitted,  with  its  body  of  laws,  to  another  age  and 
country,  in  which  vast  and  complicated  relations  have 
grown  up  with  time,  relations  which  those  laws  are  no  longer 
sufficient  to  embrace.  As  society  has  augmented  its 
machinery,  it  is  more  than  ever  necessary  to  preserve 
Morality  as  the  science  that  is  to  guide  its  innumerable 
wheels.  Hence  the  necessity  of  not  taking  our  moral 
knowledge  only  from  the  ecclesijastics ;  of  not  disdaining 
(while  we  ponder  over  truths  which  the  religion  of  a 
<lifferent  age  and  time  transmits  to  us)  the  truths  which 
religion  has  necessarily  omitted ;  for  religion  could  not  be 
.  embraced  by  every  tribe,  if  it  had  prescribed  the  minutiae 
necessary  only  to  one.  Consequently,  we  find  in  history, 
that  in  those  ages  have  existed  the  most  flagrant  abuses 
and  misconceptions  in  morality,  wherein  Religious  Tuition 
has  been  the  onli/  elucidator  of  its  code.  Why  refer  you 
to  the  more  distant  periods  of  the  world — to  those  of 
Egyptian  and  Indian,  and  Celtic  and  Gothic,  priestcrafts? 
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Take  only  the  earlier  Papacy  and  the  Middle  Ages: — 
Philosophy  banished  to  the  puerilities  grafted  upon  an 
emasculated  Aristotelism,  inquiring  "whether  stars  were 
animals ;  and,  in  that  case,  whether  they  were  blessed  with 
an  appetite,  and  enjoyed  the  luxuries  of  the  table?  " — left 
Morality  the  sole  appanage  and  monopoly  of  the  priests. 
Hence,  as  the  priests  were  but  human,  they  prostituted 
-the  science  to  human  purposes ;  they  made  religious  wars, 
and  donations  to  the  church,  the  great  Shibboleth  of 
Virtue;  and  the  monopoly  of  Morality  became  the  cor- 
ruption of  Religion. 

It  is  right,  therefore,  that  the  science  of  moral  phi- 
losophy should  be  pursued  and  cultiyated  in  all  its  freedom 
and  boldness^  as  the  means,  not  to  supplant,  but  to  cor- 
roborate— to  furnish  and  follow  out — to  purify  and  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of — religious  instruction.  Even  such  of 
its  expounders  as  have  militated  against  revealed  religion, 
and  have  wandered  into  the  Material  and  the  Sceptical, 
have  only  tended  in  a  twofold  degree  to  support  the  life 
and  energies  of  religion.  For,  in  the  first  place,  arousing 
the  ability,  and  stimuljating  the  learning,  of  the  Church, 
they  have  called  forth  that  great  army  of  its  defenders 
which  constitute  its  pride ;  and,  without  its  maligners  and 
its  foes,  we  should  not  have  been  enabled  at  this  day  to 
boast  of  the  high  names  which  are  its  ornaments  and  its 
bulwark.  In  the  second  place,  the  vigilance  of  philosophy 
operates  as  a  guardian  over  the  purity  of  religion,  and 
preserves  it  free  from  its  two  corruptions — the  ferocity 
of  fanaticism,  and  the  lethargy  of  superstition.  So  that  as 
Rome  was  said  to  preserve  its  virtue  by  the  constant 
Tcnergy  and  exercise  to  which  it  was  compelled  by  the 
active  power  of  Carthage,  the  vigour  of  religion  is  preserved 
by  the  free  and  perpetual  energy  of  philosophical  science.* 

It  is,  sir,  I  think,  partly  owing  to  some  unconsidered 
prejudices  in  regard  to  this  truth,  some  ignorant  fear  for 

*  Dr.  Reid  has  said  with  great  beauty  of  language,  '*  I  consider 
the  sceptical  writers  to  be  a  set  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  pick 
hole^  in  the  fabric  of  knowledge  wherever  it  is  weak  and  faulty;  and 
when  those  places  are  properly  repaired,  the  whole  building  becomes 
more  firm  and  solid  than  it  was  formerly." 
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religion;  if  morality  should  be  elucidated  as  a  distinct  and 
individual  science,  that  we  see  a  fatal  supineness  in  this 
country  towards  the  exercise  of  metaphysioed  pursuits,  that 
we  feel  an  obstacle  to  the  correction  of  public  errors  in 
the  apathy  of  public  opinion,  and  that  at  this  moment  we 
are  so  immeasarably  behind  either  Germany  or  France  in 
the  progress  of  ethical  science.  Not  so  in  that  country 
which  your  birth  and  labours  have  adorned.  While  for 
more  than  a  century  we  have  remained  cabined  and  con<^ 
fined  in  the  unennobling  materialism  of  Locke,  Scotland 
has  at  least  advanced  some  steps  towards  a  larger  and 
brighter  principle  of  science ;  tiie  effect  of  the  study  of 
philosophy  has  been  visible  in  the  maintenance  of  religion. 
I  firmly  believe  that  Scotland  would  not  at  this  moment 
contain  so  religious  and  reverent  a  community,  but  for  the 
thousand  invisible  and  latent  channels  which  have  difiiised 
through  its  heart  the  passion  for  moral  investigation.  And 
the  love  for  analytical  discussion  that  commenced  with 
Hutcheson  has  produced  the  dematerialising  philosophy  of 
Reid. 

Wherever  I  look  around  on  the  state  of  morality  in 
this  country,  I  see  the  want  of  the  cultivation  of  moral 
science.  A  thousand  of  the  most  shallow  and  jejune 
observations  upon  every  point  of  morality  that  occurs,  are 
put  forth  by  the  press,  and  listened  to  by  the  legislature. 
Laws  are  made,  and  opinions  formed,  and  institutions 
recommended,  upon  the  most  erroneous  views  of  human 
nature,  and  the  necessary  operations  of  the  mind.  A 
chasm  has  taken  place  between  private  and  public  virtue : 
they  are  supposed  to  be  separable  qualities;  and  a  man 
may  be  called  a  most  rascally  politician,  with  an  assurance 
from  his  asperser  **that  he  does  not  mean  the  smallest 
disrespect  to  his  private  character  !  '*  Propping  morality 
merely  on  decorums,  we  sufier  a  low  and  vulgar  standard 
of  opinion  to  establish  itself  amongst  us ;  and  the  levelling 
habits  of  a  commercial  lite  are  wholly  unrelieved  and 
unelevated  by  the  more  spiritual  and  lofty  notions  that  a 
weli-cultivated  philosophy  ever  diffuses  throughout  a 
people. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  advertising 
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for  a  governess  for  his  danghters: — an  opera-dancer 
applied  for  the  situation :  the  father  demurred  at  the 
offer.  "What!"  cries  the  lady,  "am  I  not  fit  for  the 
office  ?  Can  I  not  teach  dancing,  and  music,  and  French, 
and  manners?"  "Very  possibly:  but  still — an  opera- 
dancer — ^^just  consider  I"  "Oh!  if  that  be  all,"  said 
the  would-be  governess,  "  /  can  change  my  name  !  "  I 
admire  the  ndxveii  of  the  dancer  less  than  her  sagacity ; 
she  knew  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  when  the  English 
ask  for  virtues,  they  only  look  to  the  name ! 

By  a  blind  and  narrow  folly,  we  suppose  in  England 
that  the  abstract  knowledge  and  the  practical  knowledge 
are  at  variance.  Yet  just  consider:  every  new  law  that 
will  not  apply  itself  to  the  people, — that  fails,  —  that 
becomes  a  dead  letter, — is  a  proof  that  the  legislature 
were  ignorant  either  of  the  spirit  of  law,  or  the  mind  of 
the  people  upon  whom  it  was  to  operate, — is  a  proof  that 
the  Law  was  not  practical  from  the  deficiency  of  its 
framers  in  abstract  experience.  In  no  country  are  so 
many  ineffectual  laws  passed,  and  we  might  ask  for  no 
other  proof  to  shew  that  in  no  country  is  there  greater 
ignorance  of  the  science  of  moral  legislation — a  branch  of 
moral  philosophy. 

From  this  want  of  cultivating  ethical  investigation  we 
judge  of  morals  by  inapplicable  religious  rules.  Bishop, 
the  murderer,  was  considered  by  the  newspapers  to  have 
made  his  peace  with  God,  and  to  be  entitled  to  a  cheerful 
slumber,  because  he  did — what?  Why,  because  he  con- 
fessed to  the  ordinary  of  Newgate  the  method  in  which  he 
had  murdered  his  victim  !  Public  Charities,  as  weliave  seen, 
so  fatal  in  their  results  upon  the  morality  of  the  people,  un- 
less most  carefully  administered,  are  considered  admirable 
in  themselves;  the  turbulence  and  riot,  and  bribery  and 
yice  of  elections ;  are  deemed  necesmry  components  of 
liberty'.  Some  men  adhere  to  the  past  without  compre- 
hending its  moral,  others  rush  forward  to  experiments  in 
the  future,  without  a  single  principle  for  their  guide. 
Would-be  improvers  know  not  what  they  desire,  and 
popular  principles  become  the  mere  panders  to  popular 
delusions.  . 
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Wfaen  religion  is  unaided  by  moral  science,  there  is 
ever  a  danger  that  too  much  shall  be  left  to  the  principle 
of  fear,  '*  To  preach,  long  and  loud,  damnation/'  says  the 
shrewd  Selden,  <*  is  the  way  to  be  cried  up.  We  love  a 
man  who  damns  us,  and  we  run  afler  him  again  to  save 
us."  This  common  principle  in  theology  is  transferred  to 
education  and  laws.  We  train  our  children*  by  the  rod. 
We  govern  our  poor  by  coercion.  We  perpetually  strive 
to  debase  our  kind  by  terror  instead  of  regulating  them 
by  reason.  Yet  not  thus  would  the  grand  soul  of  Bossuel 
have  instructed  us,  when  in  that  noble  sermon  ^'  Pour  la 
Profession  de  Madame  de  la  Valliere"  the  great  preacher 
seeks  to  elevate  the  soul  to  heaven.  He  speaks  not  then 
of  terror  and  of  punishment,  but  of  celestial  tenderness, 
of  the  absence  oF  all  dread  under  the  Almighty  wings. 
"  What,"  he  cries,  "  is  the  sole  way  by  which  we 
approach  God  and  are  made  perfect?  It  is  by  love 
alone."  A  profound  truth,  which  in  teaching  us  a  nobler 
spirit  of  religion,  instructs  us  also  in  the  three  principles 
of  education,  of  morals,  and  of  laws.  But  Bossuet's 
address  is  not  of  the  fashion  established  amongst  us ! 

I  trace  the  same  want  of  moral  knowledge  in  our  fiscal 
impositions.  Some  taxes  are  laid  on  which  must  neces- 
sarily engender  vice ;  some  taken  off  as  if  necessarily  to 
increase  it.  We  have  taxed  the  difiusion  of  knowledge, 
two  hundred  per  cent;  the  consequence  is,  the  prevention 
of  legal  knowledge,  and  the  difiusion  of  smuggled  instruc- 
tion by  the  most  pernicious  teachers.  We  have  diminished 
the  duty  upon  gin,  and  from  that  day  commenced  a  most 
terrible  epoch  of  natural  demoralisation.  "  Formerly," 
says  the  wise  prelate  I  have  so  often  quoted,  *^when  I 
first  came  to  London,  I  never  saw  a  female  coming  out  of 
a  gin-shop;  I  have  since  repeatedly  seen  females  with 
infants  in  their  arms,  to. whom  they  appear  to  be  giving 
some  part  of  their  liquor." 

*  So  Wesley,  who  often  concluded  bis  sermon  with  "  I  am  about 
to  put  on  the  condemning  cap.  I  nm  about  to  pass  sentence  upon 
yon:  'Depart  from  me  ye  accursed  into  everlasting  fire,*"  advises 
also  the  repeated-flogging  of  children,  and  insists  upon  tbe  necessity 
of  "  breaking  their  spirit."— See  Southey's  Life  of  Wesley, 
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Oar  greatest  national  stain  is  the  intemperance  of  the 
poor;  to  that  intemperance  our  legislators  give  the  greatest 
encouragement; — they  forbid  knowledge;  they  interfere 
with  amusement ;  they  are  favourable  only  to  intoxication. 

For  want,  too,  of  extending  our  researches  into  moral- 
ity, the  light  breaks  only  the  darkness  immediately  round 
us,  and  embraces  no  ample  and  catholic  circumference. 
Thus,  next  to  our  general  regard  for  appearance,  we 
consider  morality  only  as  operating  on  the  connexions 
between  the  sexes.  Morality,  strictly  translated,  with  us 
means  the  absence  of  licentiousness — it  is  another  word 
for  one  of  its  properties — chastity;  as  the  word  profligacy 
bears  only  the  construction  ofsexual  intemperance.  I  do  not 
deny  that  this  virtue  of  chastity  is  one  of  immense  importance. 
Wherever  it  is  disregarded,  a  general  looseness  of  all  other 
principles  usually  ensues.  Men  rise  by  the  prostitution  of 
their  dearest  ties,  and  indifference  to  marriage  becomes  a 
means  of  the  corruption  of  the  State.  But  as  the  strong- 
est eyes  cannot  look  perpetually  to  one  object  without 
squinting  at  last,  so  to  regard  but  one  point  of  morals, 
however  valuable,  distorts  our  general  vision  for  the  rest. 
And  what  is  very  remarkable  among  us,  out  of  the  ex- 
clusiveness  of  our  regard  to  chastity  arises  the  fearful 
amount  of  prostitution  which  exists  throughout  England, 
and  for  which  no  remedy  is  ever  contemplated.  Our 
extreme  regard  for  the  chaste  induces  a  contemptuous 
apathy  to  the  unchsLSie,  We  care  not  how  many  there 
are,  what  they  suffer,  or  how  far  they  descend  into  the 
lower  abysses  of  crime.  Thus,  in  manj'  of  the  agricultural 
districts,  nothing  can  equal  the  shameless  abandonment  of 
the  female  peasantry.  Laws  favouring  bastardy  promote 
licentiousness,  and  the  pauper  marries  the  mother  of 
illegitimate  children  in  order  to  have  a  better  claim  on 
the  parish.*  In  our  large  towns  an  equally  systematic 
contempt  of  the  unfortunate  victims,  less,  perhaps,  of  sin 
than  of  ignorance  and  of  poverty,  produces  consequences 
equally  prejudicial.  No  regard,  as  in  other  countries^ 
by  a  rigid  police  order,  is  paid  to  their  health,  or  con-» 

*  Evils  now  remedied  by  the  new  Poor-laws. 
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dition ;  the  average  of  their  career  on  earth  is  limited  to 
four  years.  Their  houses  are  un visited — their  haunts 
onwatched — and  thus  is  engendered  a  fearful  mass  of 
disease,  of  intemperance,  and  of  theft.  Too  great  a  con- 
tempt for  one  vice,  rots  it,  as  it  were,  into  a  hundred  other 
vices  yet  more  abandoned.  And  thus,  by  a  false  or  partial 
notion  of  morality,  we  have  defeated  our  own  object,  and  the 
exclusive  intolerance  to  the  unchaste  has  cursed  the  country 
with  an  untended  and  unmedicated  leprosy  of  prostitution. 
To  the  want,  too,  of  a  cultivation  of  morality  as  a 
science,  all  its  rules  are  with  us  vague,  vacillating,  and 
uncertain:  they  partake  of  the  nature  of  personal 
partiality,  or  of  personal  persecution.  One  person  is 
proscribed  by  society  for  some  offence  which  another 
person  commits  with  impunity.  One  woman  elopes,  and 
is  **  the  abandoned  creature ;"  another  does  the  same,  and 

is  only  "the  unfortunate  lady."      Miss is  received 

with  respect  by  the  same  audience   that  drove  Kean  to 

America.     Lady  is  an  object  of  interest,  for  the 

same  crime  as  that  which  makes  Lady  an  object 

of  hatred.  *  *  *  *  is  a  notorious  gambler,  and  takes  in 
all  his  acquaintance — every  body  couits  him — he  is  a  num 

of  fashion.     Mr. imitates  him,  and  is  shunned  like  a 

pestilence  —  A^  is  a  pitiful  knave  I  In  vain  would  we 
attempt  to  discover  any  clue  to  these  distinctions — all  is 
arbitrary  and  capricious ;  often  the  result  of  a  vague  and 
unmerited  personal  popularity — often  a  sudden  and  for- 
tuitous reaction  in  the  public  mind,  that,  feeling  it  has 
been  too  harsh  to  its  last  victim,  is  too  lenient  to  its  next. 
Hence,  from  a  lack  of  that  continuous  stream  of  ethical 
meditation  and  instruction,  which,  though  pursued  but  by 
a  few,  and  on  high  and  solitary  places,  flows  downward, 
and,  through  invisible  crevices  and  channels,  saturates  the 
moral  soil,  morality  with  us  has  no  vigour  and  no  fertile 
and  organised  system.  It  acts  by  starts  and  fits — it  adheres 
to  mere  forms  and  names — now  to  a  respect  for  appearances 
— now  to  a  respect  for  property: — clinging  solely  wilh 
any  enduring  strength,  to  one  material  and  worldly  belief 
which  the  commercial  and  aristocratic  spirits  have  engen- 
dered, viz.  in  the  value  of  station  and  the  worth  of  wealth. 
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CHAPTER  Vll. 

WHAT    OUGHT    TO    BE   THE    AIM    OF    ENGLISH 
MORALISTS  IN  THIS  AGE. 

Inflnence  of  Moral  Philosophy  upon  the  World  —  Evils  of  our  ez- 
clusive  Atteiition  to  Locke  —  Philosophy  the  Voioe  of  a  certain 
Intellectual  Want— What  is  that  Want  in  our  Day —  What  should 
he  the  true  Moral  to  inculcate  —  Picture  of  a  Moralist. 

It  seems,  then,  that  owing  to  the  natural  tendencies  of 
trade  and  of  an  imperfect  and  unelevating  description  of 
aristocracy,  the  Low  and  the  Mercantile  creep  over  the 
national  character,  and  the  more  spiritual  and  noble 
faculties  are  little  encouraged  and  lightly  esteemed.  It  is 
the  property  of  moral  philosophy  to  keep  alive  the  refining 
and  unworldly  springs  of  thought  and  action ;  a  counter- 
attraction  to  the  mire  and  clay  of  earth,  and  drawing  us 
insensibly  upward  to  a  higher  and  purer  air  of  Intellectual 
Being.  Civilised  life  with  its  bustle  and  action,  the  mo- 
mentary and  minute  objects  in  which  it  engages  and  frets 
the  soul,  requires  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  larger  views  and 
Bigher  emotions  ;  and  where  these  are  scant  and  feeble,  the 
standard  of  opinion  settles  down  to  a  petty  and  sordid  level. 
In  metaphysical  knowledge,  England  has  not  advanced 
since  Locke.  A  few  amongst  us  may  have  migrated. to 
the  Scotch  school — a  few  naore  may  have  followed  forth 
the  principles  of  Locke  into  the  theories  of  Helve  tins -;- a 
very  few  indeed,  adventuring  into  the  mighty  and  mooned 
sea  of  the  Kantian  philosophy,  may  steer  their  solitary  and 
unnoticed  barks  along  its  majestic  deeps ;  but  these  are 
mere  stragglers  from  the  great  and  congregated  herd.* 
The  philosophy  of  Locke  is  still  the  system  of  the 
English,  and  adl  their    new  additions    to   his   morality 

*  Kant,  too,  has  been  only  introduced  to  im  just  as  Germany  has 
got  heyond  him. 

B  B 
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are  saturated  with  his  spirit.  The  beauty,  and  daring, 
and  integrity  of  his  character  —  the  association  of  his 
name  with  a  great  epoch  in  the  Liberties  of  Thought, 
contribute  to  maintain  his  ascendancy  in  the  English 
heart;  and  his  known  belief  in  our  inunortality  has  blinded 
us  to  the  materialism  of  his  doctrines. 

Few,  sir,  know  or  conjecture  the  iiifluence  which  one 
mighty  mind  insensibly  wields  over  those  masses  of  men, 
and  that  succession  of  time,  which  appear  to  the  superficial 
altogether  out  of  the  circle  of  his  control.  I  think  it  is 
to  our  exclusive  attention  to  Locke  that  I  can  trace  much 
of  the  unspiritual  and  material  form  which  our  philosophy 
has  since  rigidly  preserved,  and  which,  so  far  from  coun- 
teracting the  levelling  influences  of  a  worldly  cast,  has 
strengthened  and  consolidated  them.  Locke,  doubtless, 
was  not  aware  of  the  results  to  be  drawn  from  his  theories, 
but  the  man  who  has  declared  that  the  soul  may  be 
material* — that  by  revelation  only  can  we  be  certain 
that  it  is  not  so  —  who  leaves  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Immortal  undefended  by  philosophy,  and  protected  solely 
by  theology,  may  well,  you  must  allow,  be  the  founder 
of  a  school  of  Materialists,  and  the  ready  oracle  of  those 
who  refuse  an  appeal  to  Theology  and  are  sceptical  of 
Revelation.  And  therefore  it  seems  to  me  a  most  re- 
markable error  in  the  educational  system  of  Cambridge, 
that  Locke  should  be  the  sole  metaphysician  professedly 
studied — and  that  while  we  are  obliged  to  pore  over,  and 
digest,  and  nourish  ourselves  with,  the  arguments  that 
have  led  schools  so  powerful  and  scholars  so  numerous 
to  pure  materialism,^  we  study  none  of  those  writings 
which  have  replied  to  his  errors  and  elevated  his  system. 

It  is  even  yet  more  remarkable,  that  while  Locke 
should  be  the  great  metaphysician  of  a  clerical  university, 
so  Paley  should  be  its  tutelary  moralist.  Of  all  the 
systems  of  unalloyed  and  unveiled  selfishness  which 
human  ingenuity  ever  devised,  Paley *s  is,  perhaps,  the 
grossest  and  most  sordid.  Well  did  Mackintosh  observe 
that  his  definition   of  Virtue  alone  is   an   unanswerable 


•  «i 


Essay  on  the  Human  Undentanding,"  book  ir.  chap.  3. 
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illustration  of  the  debasing  vulgarity  of  his  code.  "  Vir- 
tue is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  and  for  Hie  sake  of  everlasting  happiness**  So 
that  any  act  of  good  to  man  in  obedience  to  God,  if  it 
arise  from  any  motive  but  a  desire  of  the  reward  which  he 
will  bestow  —  if  it  spring  from  pure  gratitude  for  past 
mercies,  from  affectionate  veneration  to  a  protecting 
Being — does  not  come  under  the  head  of  virtue;  nay, 
if  influenced  solely  by  such  purer  motives,  the  mind 
altogether  escape  from  the  mercenary  desire  of  rewards 
—  its  act  would  violate  the  definition  of  virtue,  and, 
according  to  Paley,  would  become  a  vice  I  *  Alas  for  an 
university,  that  adopts  materialism  for  its  metaphysical 
code,  and  selfishness  for  its  moral  I 

Philosophy  ought  to  be  the  voice  of  a  certain  intel- 
lectual want  in  every  age.  Men,  in  one  period,  require 
toleration  and  liberty;  their  common  thoughts  demand 
an  expounder  and  enforcer.  Such  was  the  want  which 
Locke  satisfied  —  such  his  service  to  mankind !  In  our 
time  we  require  but  few  new  theories  on  these  points 
already  established.  Our  intellectual  want  is  to  enlarge 
and  spiritualise  the  liberty  of  thought  we  have  acquired — 
the  philosophy  of  one  age  advances  by  incorporating  the 
good,  but  correcting  the  error  of  the  last  This  new  want, 
no  great  philosopher  has  appeared  amongst  us  to  fulfil,  f 

But  there  are  those  who  feel  the  want  they  cannot 
supply ;  if  the  lesser  Spirits  and  Powers  of  the  age  are 

*  See  Mackintosh's  Dissertation  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Eney- 
elopsdia  Britannica, 

t  What  I  principally  mean  to  insist  upon  is  this  —  Philosophy 
ought  to  counteract  whatever  may  be  the  prevalent  error  of  the  Popu- 
lar opinion  of  the  time.  If  the  error  Vere  that  of  a  fanatical  and 
stilted  excess  of  the  chivalric  principle — Philosophy  might  do  most 
good  by  insisting  on  the  counteracting  principles  of  sobriety  and  com- 
mon sense ;  but  if  the  error  be  that  of  a  prevalent  disposition  to  the 
sordid  and  worldly  influences.  Philosophy  may  be  most  beneficial  by 
going  even  to  extremes  in  establishing  the  more  generous  and  unselfish 
motives  of  action.  Hence  one  reason  why  no  individual  School  of 
Philosophy  can  be  permanent.  Each  age  requires  a  new  representative 
of  its  character,  and  a  new  corrector  of  its  opinions.  A  material  and 
cold  philosophy  may  be  most  excellent  at  one  period,  and  the  very 
extravagance  o^an  idealising  philosophy  may  be  most  useful  at  another. 
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not  able  to  furnish  forth  that  philosophy,  they  can  expe- 
dite its  appearance ;  and  this  by  endeavouring  to  dema- 
terialise  and  exalt  the  standard  of  opinion — to  purify  the 
physical  and  worldly  influences  —  to  decrust  from  the 
wings  of  Contemplation  the  dust  that,  sullying  her 
plumes,  impedes  her  flight — to  labour  in  elevating  the 
genius  of  action,  as  exhibited  in  the  more  practical  worid 
of  politics  and  laws — to  reflne  the  coarse,  and  to  ennoble 
the  low ;  this,  sir,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  true  moral  which 
the  infirmities  of  this  present  time  the  most  demand,  and 
which  the  English  writer  or  the  English  legislator,  study- 
ing to  benefit  his  country,  ought  to  place  unceasingly 
before  him.  Rejecting  th^  petty  and  isolated  points,  the 
saws  and  maxims,  which  a  vulgar  comprehension  would 
deem  to  be  morals  where  they  are  only  truisms,  his  great 
aim  for  England  shall  be  to  exalt  and  purify  the  current 
channels  of  her  opinion.  To  eflect  this  for  others,  he 
shall  watch  narrowly  over  himself,  discarding,  as  far  as 
the  contaminations  of  custom  and  the  drawbacks  oF  human 
feebleness  will  allow,  the  selfish  and  grosser  motives  that 
he  sees  operating  around  him ;  weaning  himself,  as  a 
politician,  from  the  ambition  of  the  adventurer,  and  the 
low  desire  of  wealth  and  power ;  seeking,  as  a  writer,  in 
despite,  now  of  the  popular,  now  of  the  lordly  clamour, 
to  inculcate  a  venerating  enthusiasm  for  the  true  and 
ethereal  springs  of  Greatness  and  of  Virtue ;  and  breathing 
thus  through  the  physical  action  and  outward  form  of 
Freedom,  the  noble  aspirations  that  belong  in  states  as 
in  men  to  the  diviner  excitement  of  the  soul ! 

Such  seems  to  me  the  spirit  of  that  moral  teaching 
.which  we  now  require,  and  such  the  end  and  destiny  that 
the  moralists  of  our  age  and  nation  should  deem  their 
own  I 
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of  Knowledge  —  Its  Voice  more  true  with  respect  to  Things  than 
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ston's— The  Press  represents —  Whom?— .Those  who  buy  it ! — 
Important  Deduction  from  this  Fact  —  Not  the  Poor,  but  the 
Hangers-on  of  the  Rich  who  huj  the  scurrilous  Papers  —  The 
Valet  and  the  Mechanic  —  If  one  Part  of  the  Press  represents, 
another  Part  originates  Opinion — The  Preservation  of  the  Anonj. 
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Editor  and  an  English  —  Whj  is  the  Press  Anti-aristocratic  1  — 
Effects  of  Removing  the  Newspaper  Duties  —  The  Intellectual 
Spirit  of  the  Times  —  Eastern  Tradition. 

Permit  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  honour  with  your  name  that 
section  of  my  various  undertaking  'which  involves  an 
inquiry  into  the  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  Time.  I  believe 
that  you  employ  the  hours  of  a  serene  and  dignified  leisure 
in  the  composition  of  a  work  that,  when  completed,  will 
fill  no  inconsiderable  vacuum  in  English  Literature — 
namely,  the  History  of  English  Literature  itself.  Of  the 
arrival  of  that  work,  you  wish  us  to  consider  those 
classical  and  most  charming  essays  which  you  have  already 
given  to  the  world,  merely  as  precursors — specimens  of  a 
great  whole — which  ought,  in  justice  to  your  present 
reputation,  to  add  a  permanent  glory  to  the  letters  of  your 
country.  It  will,  therefore,  perhaps,  afford  you  a  plea- 
surable interest,  to  survey  the  literary  characteristics  of 
these  times,  into  which  your  chronicle  must  merge,  and  to 
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wander,  even  with  an  erring  guide,  beside  those  Rivers  of 
Light,  which  you  have  tracked  to  their  distant  source, 
"with  all  the  perseverance  of  the  antiquarian,  and  all  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholar. 

Before,  however,  I  can  invite  you  to  the  more  attrac- 
tive part  of  my  subject; — before  we  can  rove  at  will 
among  the  gardens  of  Poesy,  or  the  not  less  delightful 
mazes  of  that  Philosophy,  which  to  see  is  to  adore; — 
before  the  domains  of  Science  and  of  Art  can  receive  our 
exploring  footsteps,  we  must  pause  awhile  to  examine  the 
condition  of  that  mighty,  though  ambiguous.  Power  by 
which  the  time  receives  its  more  vivid  impressions,  and 
conveys  its  more  noisy  opinions.  As  a  preliminary  to  our 
criticisms  on  the  productions  of  the  Press,  we  will  survey 
the  nature  of  its  influence ; — and  propitiate  with  due 
reverence  the  sibyl  who  too  often  commits 

Her  prophetic  mind 
To  fluttering  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 

ere  we  can  gain  admittance  to  the  happy  souls. 

In  groves  who  live,  and  He  on  mossy  beds, 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads ; 

Choro  pspana  canentes 
Inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus. 

Hitherto,  I  have  traced,  in  the  various  branches  of  my 
inquiry,  the  latent  and  pervading  influence  of  an  aristo- 
cracy ; — I  am  now  about  to  examine  the  nature  of  that 
antagonist  power  which  is  the  only  formidable  check  that 
our  moral  relations  have  yet  opposed  to  it.  Much  has 
been  said  in  a  desultory  manner  respecting  the  influence 
of  the  Press ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  essay  on  the 
subject  which  seems  written  with  a  view  rathdr  to  examine 
than  declaim.  "  Vous  Tallez  comprendre,  j'espere,  si  voua 
m'^coutez, —  il  est  jour  de  fete,  et  nous  avons  le  temps  de 
causer." — I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  question, 
and,  with  your  permission,  we  will  not  throw  away  our 
time  by  talking  much  on  the  minor  considerations. 

It  is  the  habit  of  some  persons,  more  ardent  than 
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profound,  to  lavish  indiscriminate  praises  on  the  Press,  and 
to  term  its  influence  the  influence  of  Knowledge — it  is 
rather  the  influence  of  Opinion.  Large  classes  of  men 
entertain  certain  views  on  matters  of  policy,  trade,  or 
morals,  A  newspaper  supports  itself  by  addressing  those 
classes ;  it  brings  to  light  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to 
enforce  or  illustrate  the  views  of  its  supporters;  it  em- 
bodies also  the  prejudice,  the  passion,  and  the  sectarian 
bigotry  that  belong  to  one  body  of  men  engaged  in  active 
opposition  to  another.  It  is  therefore  the  organ  of 
opinion ;  expressing  at  once  the  truths  and  the  errors,  the 
good  and  the  bad,  of  the  prevalent  opinion  it  represents. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  newspaper  you 
consider  right  in  regard  to  sentiments  to  be  fair  in  regard 
to  persons.  Supposing  it  expresses  the  fa(^s  which  belong 
to  knowledge,  they  are  never  stated  with  the  impartiality 
that  belongs  to  knowledge. — "  Heavens  I  my  dear  sir  I 
have  you  heard  the  report?  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
horse  has  run  over  a  poor  boy  I "  A  Whig  paper  seizes  on 
the  lamentable  story — magnifies,  enlarges  on  it  —  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  is  admonished  —  indifference  to 
human  life  is  insinuated.  The  Tory  paper  replies:  it 
grants  the  fact,  but  interprets  it  differently :  the  fool  of  a 
boy  was  decidedly  in  the  way — the  brute  of  a  horse  had 
a  mouth  notoriously  as  hard  as  a  brickbat — the  rider 
himself  was  not  to  blame  ;  what  unheard-of  malignity,  to 
impute  as  a  reproach  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  mis- 
fortune only  to  be  attributed  to  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  and  the 
jaw-bone  of  the  horse  !  But,  bless  me  I  a  new  report  has. 
arisen: — it  was  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  horse  that 
ran  over  the  boy ;  it  was  Lord  Palmerston's.  It  is  now 
the  Tory  journal's  opportunity  to  triumph.  What  per- 
version in  the  lying  Whig  paper! — and  what  atrocity  in 
Lord  Palmerston !  All  the  insinuations  that  were  so 
shameful  against  the  duke  are  now  profusely  directed 
against  the  viscount.  The  very  same  interpretations  that 
the  Tory  paper  so  magisterially  condemned,  are  now  by  the 
Tory  paper  unreservedly  applied.  The  offence  of  dis- 
tortion is  equally  continued — it  is  only  transferred  from 
one  person  to  another.     This  is  a  type  of  the  power  of 
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the  press :  its  very  enforcement  of  opinions  prevents  iU 
being  just  as  to  persons.  Facts,  indeed,  are  stated,  but 
the  interpretation  of  facts  is  always  a  matter  of  dispute. 
And  thus,  to  the  last  chapter,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  just 
criticism  of  the  merits  of  the  drama,  than  of  the  qualities 
of  the  actors.  Long  after  the  public  mind  has  decided 
unanimously  with  respect  to  measures,  it  remains  doubtful 
and  divided  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  men.  In 
this  the  Press  is  still  the  faithful  record  of  Opinion,  and 
the  ephemeral  Journal  is  the  emblem  of  the  everlasting 
History  I 

Newspapers  being  thus  the  organs  of  several  opinions, 
the  result  is,  the  influence  of  opinion;  because,  that 
newspaper  sells  the  best  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
largest  class;  it  becomes  influential  in  proportion  to  its 
sale ;  and  thence,  the  most  popular  opinion  grows,  at  last, 
into  the  greatest  power. 

But  from  this  arises  a  profound  consideration,  not 
hitherto  sufficiently  enforced.  The  newspaper  represents 
opinion  ;  but  the  opinion  of  whom  ? — those  persons  among 
whom  it  chiefly  circulates.  What  follows  ?  —  why,  that 
the  price  of  the  newspaper  must  have  a  considerable  influ- 
ence on  the  expression  of  opinion  :  because,  according  to 
the  price  would  be  the  extent  of  its  circulation  ;  and, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  its  supporters, 
would  be  the  current  opinion  of  the  paper. 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  all  the 
daily  newspapers  to  two  shillings  each,  what  would  be  the 
consequence? — That  a  vast  number  of  the  poorer  sub- 
scribers would  desert  whatever  journal  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  read,  that  the  circle  of  its  supporters  would 
become  limited  to  those  who  could  aflbrd  its  price.  It 
would  then  be  to  the  opinions  and  interests  of  this  small  and 
wealthy  class  that  it  could  alone  address  itself;  if  it  did 
not  meet  their  approbation,  it  could  not  exist;  their 
opinion  would  be  alone  represented,  the  opinion  of  the 
mass  would  be  disregarded ;  and  a  newspaper,  instead  of 
being  the  organ  of  the  public,  would  be  the  expression  of 
the  oligarchical^  sentiment.  Although  the  aggregate  of 
property  in  England  is,  perhaps,  equally  divided  among 
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the  Whigs  and  Tories,  the^ea/^rnum^ of  reading  persons, 
possessing  property,  is  alleged  to  be  Tory.  Supposing  the 
calculation  to  be  correct,  the  influenced  of  the  press  would, 
by  our  supposed  increase  of  price,  be  at  once  transferred 
to  the  Tories;  and  The  Standard  and  The  Morning 
Post  *  would  be  the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  daily 
journals. 

If  this  principle  be  true  with  respect  to  an  increased 
price,  the  converse  must  be  true  if  the  price  were  lowered. 
If  the  sevenpenny  paper  were  therefore  to  sell  for  two- 
pence, what  again  would  be  the  result?  Why,  the  sale 
being  extended  from  those  who  can  afford  sevenpence  to 
those  who  can  afford  twopence,  a  new  majority  must  be 
consulted ;  the  sentiments  and  desires  of  poorer  men  than 
at  present  must  be  addressed ;  and  thus,  a  new  influence  of 
opinion  would  be  brought  to  bear  on  our  social  relations 
and  our  legislative  enactments. 

As  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  gave  power 
to  the  middle  classes,  so  the  extended  circulation  of  the 
press  will  give  power  to  the  operative.  To  those  who 
uphold  the  principle,  that  government  is  instituted  for  the 
good  of  the  greatest  number,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  of 
triumph,  that  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  should 
thus  force  themselves  into  a  more  immediate  voice.f 

It  is  manifest,  that  when  the  eyes  of  the  people  are 
taught  steadily  to  regard  their  own  interests,  the  class  of 
writing  most  pleasing  to  them  will  not  be  that  of  dema- 
gogues ;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  cheapest  papers 
will  seem  to  the  indolent  reader  of  the  higher  ranks,  the 
most  dry  and  abstruse.     For  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 

*  At  tbe  time  in  wliicb  this  was  written  the  daily  papers  generally 
embraced  the  popular  side. 

t  In  removing  altogether  tbe  stamp  duties  (should  such  an  Acterer 
be  passed  )  which .  check  one  part  of  the  influence  of  the  press,  it  would 
howerer  be  conservative  policy  to  let  new  sources  of  enlightenment 
commence  with  the  new  sources  of  power.  At  present  what  are  called 
the  taxes  on  knowledge  are  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen  before,  taxes  on 
opinion.  To  make  opinion  knowledge,  its  foundation  must  be  laid  in 
instruction.  The  Act  which  opens  the  Press  should  be  immediately 
followed  by  an  Act  to  organise  National  Education ;  and  while  the 
people  are  yet  warm  with  gratitude  for  the  new  boon,  and  full  of  confi- 
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of  trade,  and  of  the  truths  of  political  economy,  is  of  so 
vital  an  importance  to  the  Poor,  that  those  principles  and 
truths  will  be  the  main  staple  of  the  journals  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  their  use.  Not  engaged  in  the  career  of  mere 
amusement  that  belongs  to  the  wealthy  — frivolity,  scandal, 
and  the  unsatisfying  pleasure  derived  from  mere  declama- 
tion, are  not  attractive  to  them.  All  the  great  principles 
of  state  morals  and  state  policy  are  derived  from  one 
foundation,  the  true  direction  of  labour  ; — what  theme  so 
interesting  and  so  inexhaustible  to  those  "  who  by  labour 
live  ?  "  We  may  perceive  already,  by  The  Penny  Maffo- 
zine^  what  will  be  the  probable  character  of  cheap  news- 
papers addressed  to  the  working  classes.  The  operative 
finds  The  Penny  Magazine  amusing :  to  the  rich  man  it  is 
the  most  wearisome  of  periodicals. 

So  much  for  the  proud  cry  of  the  aristocrat,  that  the 
papers  to  please  the  rabble  must  descend  to  pander  the 
vulgar  passions.  No  I  this  is  the  vice  of  the  aristocratic 
journals,  that  are  supported  alone  by  the  excrescences  of 
aristocracy,  by  gambling-houses,  demireps,  and  valets. 
The  industrious  poor  are  not  the  purchasers  of  Sunday 
libels. 

A  nobleman*s  valet  entertained  on  a  visit  his  brother, 
who  was  a  mechanic  from  Sheffield.  The  nobleman, 
walking  one  Sunday  by  a  newspaper  office  in  the  Strand, 
perceived  the  two  brothers  gazing  on  the  inviting  announce- 
ments on  the  shopboard,  that  proclaimed  the  contents  of 
the  several  journals ;  the  crowd  on  the  spot  delayed  him 
for  a  moment,  and  he  overheard  the  following  dialogue : 

"  Why,  Tom,"  said  the  valet,  "  see  what  lots  of  news 

dence  to  those  who  give  it,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure  for  the  first 
teachers  of  political  morals,  honest  and  enlig^htened  men  ;.^ men  too 
who,  having  the  competent  knowledge,  will  have  the  art  to  express  it 
popularly  ;  not  mere  grinders  of  saws  and  aphorisms,  the  pedants  of  a 
system.  By  this  precaution,  the  appealers  to  passion  will  be  met  by 
appealers  to  interest ;  and  the  people  will  be  instructed  as  well  as 
warmed.  Meanwhile,  the  system  of  education  once  begun,  proceeds 
with  wonderful  rapidity  ;  and,  ere  the  operative  has  lost  his  confi- 
dence in  the  wise  government  that  has  granted  him  the  boon  of  sifting 
the  thoughts  of  others,  his  children  will  have  learned  the  arc  of  thinking 
for  themselves. 
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there  is  in  this  paper! — *  Crim.  eon.  extraordinary  between 

a  lord  and  a  parson's  wife — Jack *s  (Jack  is  one  of 

our  men  of  fashion,  you  know,  Tom)  Adventure  with  the 
widow — Scene  at  CrockyV  Oh,  what  fun !  Tom,  have 
you  got  sevenpence?  I've  nothing  but  gold  about  me;  let's 
buy  this  here." 

"  Lots  of  news  I "  said  Tom,  surlily :  "  D*ye  call  that 
news  ?  What  do  I  care  for  your  lords  and  your  men  of 
fashion  ?  C rocky  I  — what  the  devil  is  C rocky  to  me  ? 
There's  much  more  for  my  money  in  this  here  big  sheet: 
*  Advice  to  the  Operatives — Full  report  of  the  debate  on 
the  Property  Tax — Letter  from  an  emigrant  in  New  South 
Wales.'     That's  what  /  calls  news." 

"  Stuff!  "  cried  the  valet,  astonished. 

My  lord  walked  on,  somewhat  edified  by  what  he  had 
heard. 

The  scandal  of  the  saloon  is  news  in  the  pantry ;  but 
it  is  the  acts  of  the  legislature  that  constitute  news  at  the 
loom. 

But  while  the  main  characteristic  of  the  influence  of 
the  press  is  to  represent  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  it  possesses  also  the  nobler  prerogative  of  originating 
it.  When  we  consider  all  the  great  names i^hich  shed  honour 
upon  periodical  literature ;  when  we  consider,  that  scarcely 
a  single  one  of  our  eminent  writers  has  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  one  or  other  of  our  journals : — when  we  remem- 
ber that  Scott,  Sou  they,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Wilson, 
Bentham,  Mill,Macculloch,  Campbell,  Moore,  Fonblanque, 
have,  year  after  year,  been  pouring  forth  in  periodical 
publications  the  rich  hoard  of  their  thoughts  and  knowledge; 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  press,  which  they 
thus  adorned,  only  represented  in  one  part  of  its  power  the 
opinions  originated  in  another. 

But  it  is  in  very  rare  instances  that  a  daily  paper  has 
done  more  than  represent  political  opinion ;  it  is  the 
Reviews,  quarterly  or  monthly  (and,  in  two  instances, 
weekly  journals),  which  have  aspired  to  create  it.  And 
this  for  an  obvioui^  reason ;  the  daily  paper  looks  only  to 
sale  for  its  influence ;  the  capital  risked  is  so  enormous, 
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the  fame  acquired  by  contributions  to  it  so  small  and 
evanescent,  that  it  is  mostly  regarded  as  a  mere  mercantile 
speculation.  Now  new  opinions  are  not  popular  ones  ;  to 
swim  with  the  tide,  is  the  necessary  motto  of  opinions  that 
desire  to  sell :  while  the  majority  can  see  in  your  journal 
the  daily  mirror  of  themselves,  their  prejudices  and  their 
passions,  as  well  as  their  sob^r  sense  and  their  true  interests, 
they  will  run  to  look  upon  the  reflection.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  journal  which  most  representSy  least 
originates^  opinion ;  that  the  two  tasks  are  performed  by 
two  separate  agents :  and  that  the  more  new  doctrines  a 
journal  promulgates,  the  less  promiscuously  it  circulates 
among  the  public. 

In  this  the  moral  light  resembles  the  physical ;  and 
while  we  gaze  with  pleasure  on  the  objects  which  reflect 
the  light,  the  eye  shrinks  in  pain  from  the  orb  which 
creates  it. 

A  type  of  that  truth  in  the  history  of  letters,  which 
declares  that  the  popularity  of  a  writer  consists  not  in  pro- 
portion to  his  superiority  over  the  public,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  their  sympathy  with  his  sentiments,  may  be  found 
in  the  story  of  Dante  and  the  Buflbon ;  both  were  enter- 
tained at  the  court  of  the  pedantic  Scaliger,  the  fool 
sumptuously,  the  poet  sparely. — "  When  will  you  be  as 
well  off" as  I  am?  "  asked  the  fool,  triumphantly.  —  "  When- 
ever," was  Dante's  caustic  reply,  "  I  shall  find  a  patron 
who  resembles  me  as  much  as  Prince  Scaliger  resembles 
you." 

An  originator  of  opinion  precedes  the  time  ;  you 
cannot  both  precede  and  reflect  it.  Thus,  the  most 
popular  journals  are  Plagiarists  of  the  Past ;  they  live  on 
the  idea^  which  their  more  far-sighted  contemporaries  pro- 
pagated ten  years  before.  What  then  was  Philosophy,  is 
now  Opinion. 

A  great  characteristic  of  English  periodicals  is  the 
generally  strict  preservation  of  secrecy  as  to  the  names  of 
the  writers.  The  piincipal  advantages  alleged  in  favour 
of  this  regard  to  the  Anonymous  are  three :  First,  that  you 
can  speak  of  public  men  with  less,  reserve ;  secondly,  that 
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you  can  review  books  with  more  attention  to  their  real 
merits,  and  without  any  mixture  of  the  personal  feelings 
that,  if  you  were  known  to  the  author,  might  bias  the 
judgment  of  impartial  criticism :  thirdly,  that'  many 
opinions  you  yourself  consider  it  desirable  that  the  public 
should  know — peculiar  circumstances  and  situations,  or 
private  checks  of  timidity  and  caution,  might  induce  you 
to  withhold,  if  your  name  were  necessarily  attached  to 
their  publication.  I  suspect  that  these  advantages  are 
greatly  exaggerated  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  their 
counterbalancing  evils  have  been  greatly  overlooked  on 
the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  advantages,  it  is  clear, 
that  if  you  can  speak  of  public  men  with  less  reserve,  you 
may  speak  of  them  also  with  less  regard  to  truth.  In  a 
despotic  country,  where  chains  are  the  reward  of  free 
sentiments,  the  use  of  the  Anonymous  may  be  a  necessary 
precaution ;  but  what  in  this  country  should  make  a 
public  writer  shrink  from  the  open  discharge  of  his  duty  ? 
If  his  writings  be  within  the  pale  of  the  laws,  he  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  an  avowal  of  his  name;<  if  without  the 
law,  the  use  of  the  Anonymous  does  not  screen  him. 
But  were  your  name  acknowledged,  you  could  not  speak 
of  public  men  with  the  same  vehement  acerbity ;  you  could 
not  repeat  charges  and  propagate  reports  with  the  same 
headlong  indifference  to  accuracy  or  error.  There  is 
more  shame  in  being  an  open  slanderer  than  a  concealed 
one:  you  would  not,  therefore,  were  your  name  on  the 
newspaper,  insert  fragments  of  "«e«?*"  about  persons 
without  ascertaining  their  foundation  in  truth:  you  would 
not,  day  after  day,  like  to  circulate  the  stories,  which,  day 
after  day,  you  would  have  the  ludicrous  task  of  contra- 
dicting. 

All  this  I  grant ;  but,  between  you  and  me,  dear  sir, 
where  is  the  harm  of  it  ?  It  is  well  to  speak  boldly  of 
public  men ;  but  to  speak  what  boldly  ? — not  falsehdod, 
but  the  truth.  If  the  political  writer  ordinarily  affixed  his 
name  to  his  lucubration,  he  would  be  brought  under  the 
wholesome  influence  of  the  same  public  opinion  that  h^ 
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affects  to  influence  or  to  reflect ;  he  would  be  more  con* 
sistent  in  his  opinions,*  and  more  cautious  in  examination. 
Papers  would  cease  to  be  proverbial  for  giving  easy  access 
to  the  current  slander  and  the  diurnal  lie ;  and  the  bold- 
ness of  their  tone  would  not  be  the  less,  because  it  would 
be  also  honest.  I  have  said,  to  make  power  safe  and  con- 
stitutional, it  must  be  made  responsible;  but  anonymous 
power  is  irresponsible  power. 

And  now,  with  regard  to  the  second  advantage  alleged 
to  belong  to  the  use  of  the  Anon3rmous —  the  advantage 
in  literary  criticism :  You  say  that  being  anonymous,  you 
can  review  the  work  more  impartially  than  if  the  author, 
perhaps  your  friend,  were  to  know  you  to  be  his  critic. 
Of  all  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Anonymous,  this  is  the 
most  popular  and  the  most  fallacious.  Ask  any  man  once 
let  behind  the  curtain  of  periodical  criticism,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  very  partiality  and  respect  to  persons,  which 
the  custom  of  the  Anonymous  was  to  prevent,  the  Anony- 
mous especially  shields  and  ensures.  Nearly  all  criticism 
at  this  day  is  the  public  effect  of  private  acquaintance. 
When  a  work  has  been  generally  praised  in  the  reviews, 
even  if  deservedly,  nine  times  out  of  ten  the  author  has 
secured  a  large  connexion  with  the  press.  Good  heavens ! 
what  machinery  do  we  not  see  exerted  to  get  a  book 
tenderly  nursed  into  vigour  I  I  do  not  say  that  the  critic 
is  dishonest  in  this  partiality;  perhaps  he  may  be  actuated 
by  feelings  that,  judged  by  the  test  of  private  sentiments, 
would  be  considered  feir  and  praiseworthy. 

''  Ah,  poor  So-and-so's  book  ;  well,  it  is  no  great 
things ;  but  So-and-so  is  a  good  fellow,  I  must  give  him  a 
helping  hand.*' 

"  Q has  sent  me  his  book  to  review  I  that*s  a  bore, 

as  it's  devilish  bad ;  but  as  he  knows  I  shall  be  his  critici 
I  must  be  civil." 

*  Many  of  tbe  political  writers,  screened  by  the  Anonymous,  shift 
and  tarn  from  all  opinions,  with  erery  popular  breath.  The  jMper  may 
be  abused  for  it,  but  tbe  paper  is  insensate ;  no  one  abuses  the  unseen 
writer  of  tbe  paper.  Thus,  there  is  no  shame,  because  there  is  no 
exposure  ;  where  there  is  no  shame,  there  is  no  honesty. 
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"  What,  D.'s  poems  ?  It  would*  be  d — d  anbandsome  to 
abuse  them^  after  all'  his  kind;iess  to  me — after  dining  at 
his  house  yesterday/* 

Such,  and  a  variety  of  similar^  private  feelings,  which 
it  may  be  easy  to  censure,  and  which  the  critic  himself 
will  laughingly  allow  you  to  blame,  colour  the  tone  of  the 
great  mass  of  reviews.  This  veil,  so  complete  to  the  world, 
is  no  veil  to  the  bookwriting  fnends  of  the  person  who 
uses  it,  Thet/  know  the  hand  which  deals  the  blow  or 
lends  the  help  :  and  the  critic  willingly  does  a  kind  thing 
by  his  friend,  because  it  is  never  known  that  in  so  doing 
he  has  done  an  unjust  one  by  the  public.  The  Anony- 
mous, to  effect  the  object  to  which  it  pretends,  must  be 
thoroughly  sustained.  But  in  how  few  cases  is  this 
possible  I  We  have  but  one  Junius  in  the  world.  At  the 
present  day  there  is  not  a  journal  existing  in  which,  while 
the  contributors  are  concealed  indeed  from  the  world  at 
large,  they  are  not  known  to  a  tolerably  wide  circle  of 
publishing  friends.  Thus,  then,  in  a  critical  point  of  view, 
the  advantages  supposed  to  spring  from  the  Anonymous 
vanish  into  smoke.  The  mask  is  worn,  not  to  protect  from 
the  petitions  of  private  partialities,  but  to  deceive  the  public 
as  to  the  extent  to  which particUity  is  carried;  and  the  very 
evils  which  secrecy  was  to  prevent,  it  not  only  produces, 
but  conceals,  and  hy  concealment  defrauds  of  a  remedy. 
It  is  clear,  on  more  than  a  superficial  consideration,  that 
the  bias  of  private  feelings  would  be  far  less  strong  upon 
the  tenour  of  criticism,  if  the  name  of  the  critic  were 
known  :  in  the  first  place,  because  the  check  of  public 
opinion  would  operate  as  a  preventive  to  any  reviewer  of 
acknowledged  reputation  from  tampering  with  his  own 
honesty;  in  the  second  place,  because  there  are  many 
persons  in  the  literary  world  who  would  at  once  detect  and 
make  known  to  the  public  the  chain  of  undue  motive  that 
binds  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  critic  to  the  book.  Thus 
you  would,  indeed,  by  the  publication  of  the  reviewer's 
name,  obtain  either  that  freedom  from  private  bias,  or  that 
counterbalance  to  its  exercise,  of  which,  by  withholding  the 
name,  the  publie  have  been  so  grossly  defrauded.  Were  a 
8iidd«»  revekftion  of  tke  mysteries  of  the  craft  now  to  be 
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made,  what — oh,  what  would  be  the  rage,  the  astonishment 
of  the  public !  *  What  men  of  straw  in  the  rostrum,  pro- 
nouncing fiats  on  the  immortal  writings  of  the  age ;  what 
guessers  at  the  difference  between  a  straight  line  and  a 
curve,  deciding  upon  the  highest  questions  of  art ;  what 
stop-watch  gazers  lecturing  on  the  drama ;  what  disap- 
pointed novelists,  writhing  poets,  saleless  historians,  sense- 
less essayists,  wreaking  their  wrath  on  a  lucky  rival ;  what 
Damons  heaping  impartial  eulogia  on  their  scribbling 
Pythias;  what  presumption,  what  falsehood,  what  igno- 
rance, what  deceit  I  what  malice  in  censure,  what  dis- 
honesty in  praise  I  Such  a  revelation  would  be  worthy  a 
Quevedo  to  describe  I 

But  this  would  not  be  the  sole  benefit  the  public  would 
derive  from  the  authority  of  divulged  names.  They  would 
not  only  know  the  motives  of  reviewers,  but  their  capacities 
also ;   they  would  see  if  the  critic  were  able   to  judge 

•  The  inffuence  of  certain  booksellers  upon  certain  Reviews  is  a 
cry  tLat  bas  been  murb  raised  by  Reviews  in  which  those  booksellers 
had  no  share.  The  accusatioi^  is  as  old  as  Voltaire's  time.  He  com- 
plains that  booksellers  in  France  and  Holland  ^ided  the  cone  of  the 
periodical  Reviews  :  with  us,  ut  present,  however,  the  abuse  is  one  so 
easily  detected,  that  I  suspect  it  has  been  somewhat  exag^gerated.  I 
know  one  instance  of  an  influential  weekly  journal,  which  was  aecosed, 
by  certain  of  its  rivals,,  of  favouring  a  bookseller  who  had  a  share  in  its 
property  ;  yet,  accident  bringing  me  in  contact  with  that  bookseller,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the  most  rankling  complaint  in  his 
mind,  that  the  editor  of  the  journal  (who  had  an  equal  share  himself  in 
the  journal,  and  could  not  be  removed),  was  so  anxious  not  to  deserve 
the  reproach,  a»  to  be  unduly  harsh  to  the  books  be  was  accubsed  of 
unduly  favouring  :  and  on  looking  over  the  Review,,  with  my  curiosity 
excitdd  to  see  which  party  was  right,  I  certainly  calculated  that  a  greater 
proportion  of  books  belonging  to  the  bookseller  in  question  had  been 
severely  treated  than  was  consistent  with  the  ratio  of  praise  and  censure 
accorded  to  the  works  appertaining  to  any  other  publisher.  In  fact, 
the  moment  a  journal  becomes  influential,  its  annual  profits  are  so  con- 
siderub'e,  that  it  would  be  rarely  worth  while  in  any  bookseller  who 
may  possess  a  share  in  it  to  endanger  its  sale  by  a  suspicion  of  dis- 
honesty. The  cireumstance  of  his  having  that  share  in  it  is  so  well 
known,  and  the  suspicion  to  which  it  exposes  him  so  obvious,  that  I 
imagine  the  necessary  vigilance  of  public  opinion  to  be  a  sufficient 
preventive  against  the  influence  complained  of.  The  danger  to  which 
the  public  are  exposed  is  more  latent ;  the  influence  of  acquaintance  is 
filr  greater  and  more  difficult  to  guard  agai«st  than  that  of  booksellers. 
On  looking  over  certain  Reviews,  we  slmll  find  instances  in  which  they 
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honestly,  as  well  as  willing.  And  this  upon  many  intri- 
cate matters ;  some  relating  to  the  arts,  others  to  the 
sciences ;  on  which  the  public  in  general  cannot  judge  for 
themselves,  but  may  be  easily  misled  by  superficial  notions, 
and  think  that  the  unknown  author  must  be  a  great 
authority ;  —  this,  I  say,  in  such  cases  would  be  an  incal- 
culable advantage,  and  would  take  the  public  at  once  out 
of  the  hands  of  a  thousand  invisible  pretenders  and  im- 
postors. 

An  argument  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  anonymous 
criticism  so  truly  absurd,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  allud- 
ing to,  were  it  not  so  often  alleged,  and  so  often  suffered 
to  escape  unridiculed.  It  is  this  :  that  the  critic  can  thus 
take  certain  liberties  with  the  author  with  impunity :  that 
he  may  be  witty  or  severe,  without  the  penalty  of  being 
shot.  Now,  of  what  nature  is  that  criticism  which  would 
draw  down  the  author's  cartel  of  war  upon  the  critic?^ — it 

have  puffed  most  unduly ;  but  it  is  more  frequeutly  the  work  of  a  con- 
tributor than  the  publication  of  the  bookseller  who  promulges  the 
Review.  The  job  is  of  a  more  secret  character  than  that  which  a  title- 
page  can  betmy.  It  is  surprising,  indeed,  to  see  how  readily  the  slight- 
est and  most  inferior  works  of  a  contributor  to  one  of  the  Quarterlies 
obtain  a  review,  while  those  of  a  stranger,  however  important  or  popu- 
lar, are  overlooked  or  unnoticed,  until  the  favour  of  the  public  abso- 
lutely forces  them  on  the  reluctant  journal.  It  often  happens  that  a 
successful  writer  has  been  most  elaborately  reviewed  in  all  the  other 
periodicals  of  the  civilised  world,  and  his  name  has  become  familiar  to 
the  ears  of  literary  men  throughout  the  globe,  before  the  Quarterly 
Reviews  of  this  country  bestow  the  slightest  notice  upon  him,  or  con- 
descend even  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  with  his  very  existence. 
This  is  a  wretched  effect  of  influence,  for  it  attempts  to  create  a  mono- 
poly of  literature  ;  nor  is  that  all,  it  makes  the  judges  and  the  judged 
one  body,  and  a  Quarterly  ReView  a  mere  confederacy  of  writers 
united  for  the  purpose  of  praising  each  other  at  all  opportunities,  and 
glancing  indifferently  towards  the  public  when  the  greater  duties  of 
self-applause  allow  them  leisure  for  the  exertion.  Great  men  contri- 
bute to  these  journnls,  and  are  praised — nothing  more  just ! — but  little 
men  contribute  also  :  and  the  jackal  has  his  share  of  the  bones  as  well 
as  the  lion.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  Reviews  were  not  written  anony- 
mously, the  public  could  not  be  thus  cheated.  If  contributors  put  their 
names  to  their  articles,  they  could  not  go  on  scratching  each  other  at 
so  indecent  a  rate  ;  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  antic  system  of  these 
literary  timiiB,  who,  sitting  aloft  on  the  tree  of  criticism,  first  take  care 
to  stuff  themselves  with  the  best  of  the  fruit,  and  then,  with  the  languid 
justice  of  satiety,  chuck  the  refuse  on  the  gaxers  below  ! 
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ia  not  an  age  for  duels  on  Hgbt  offences  and  yagoe 
grounds.  An  author  would  be  laughed  at  from  one  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  for  calling  out  a  man  lor 
merely  abusing  his  book ;  for  saying  that  he  wrote  bad 
grammar,  and  was  a  wretched  poet :  if  the  author  were 
such  a  fool  as,  on  mere  literary  ground,  to  challenge  a 
critic,  the  critic  would  scarcely  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  out 
with  him.  "  Ay,"  says  the  critic,  "  if  I  only  abuse  his 
book ;  but  what  if  I  abuse  his  person  ?  I  may  censure  his 
work  safely^-^but  supposing  I  want  to  insinuate  something 
against  his  character  ?  **  True ;  now  we  understand  each 
other :  that  is,  indeed,  the  question.  I  turn  round  at  onoe 
from  you,  sir,  the  critic — I  appeal  to  the  public.  I  ask 
them  where  is  the  benefit,  what  the  advantage,  of  attack- 
ing a  man*s  person,  not  his  book — his  character,  not  his 
composition-?  Is  criticism  to  be  the  act  of  personal 
Tituperatton  ?  then  let  us  send  to  Billingsgate  for  our 
reviewers,  and  have  something  racy  and  idiomatic  at  least 
in  the  way  of  slang.  What  purpose  salutary  to  literature 
is  served  by  hearing  that  Hazlitt  had  pimples  on  his  face  ? 
How  are  poor  Byron's  errors  amended,  by  filthily  groping 
among  the  details  of  his  private  life  —  by  the  insinuations 
and  the  misconstructions — by  the  muttered  slanders — by 
the  broad  falsehoods,  which  filled  the  anonymous  channels 
of  the  press  ?  Was  it  not  this  system  of  espionage  more 
than  any  other  cause  which  darkened  with  gloomy  sus- 
picion that  mind,  originally  so  noble  ?  Was  not  the  sting- 
ing of  the  lip  the  result  of  the  stung  heart  ?  Slandered  by 
others,  his  irritable  mind  retaliated  by  slander  in  return ; 
the  openness  visible  in  his  early  character  hardened  into 
insincerity,  the  constant  product  of  suspicion  ;  and  instead 
of  correcting  the  author,  this  species  of  criticism  contributed 
to  deprave  the  man. 

What  did  the  public  gain  by  this  result  of  the  con- 
venience of  open  speaking  from  invisible  tongues? — No- 
thing I  But  why,  my  dear  sir  (you  who  have  studied  the 
literary  character  so  deeply,  and  portrayed  so  well  the 
calamities  of  authors,  can  perhaps  tell  me) — why  is  the 
poor  author  to  be  singled  out  from  the  herd  of  men  (whom 
he  seeks  to  delight  or  to  instruct)  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
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torture  ?  Is  his  nature  so  much  less  sensitive  and  gentle 
than  that  of  others,  that  the  utmost  ingenuity  is  necessary 
to  wound  him  ?  Or  why  is  a  system  to  be  invented  and 
encouraged,  for  the  sole  sake  of  persecuting  him  with  the 
bitterest  rancour  and  the  most  perfect  impunity  ?  Why 
are  the  rancour  and  the  impunity  to  be  modestly  alleged 
as  the  main  advantages  of  the  system  ?  Why  are  all  the 
checks  and  decencies  which  moderate  the  severity  of  the 
world's  censure  upon  its  other  victims,  to  be  reitioved  fronli 
<5ensure  upon  him  ?  Why  is  he  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
pale  of  ordinary  self-defence  ? — and  the  decorum  and  the 
fear  of  consequences  which  make  the  intercourse  of  man*- 
kind  urbane  and  humanised,  to  be  denied  to  one^  whose 
Tery  vanity  can  only  be  fed — ^whose  very  interests  can  onlj 
'be  promoted,  by  increasing  the  pleasures  of  the  society 
which  exiles  him  from  its  commonest  protection — ^yes  I  by 
furthering  the  civilisation  which  rejects  him  from  its  safe- 
guards ? 

It  is  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  to  answer  these  questions ; 
and  I  think,  sir,  that  even  your  ingenuity  can  scarcely 
discover  the  justice  of  an  invention  which  visits  with  all 
the  most  elaborate  and  recondite  severities  that  could  be 
exercised  against  the  enemy  of  his  kind,  the  unfortunate 
Tictim  who  aspires  to  be  their  friend.  Sbakspeare  has 
spoken  of  detraction  as  less  excusable  than  theft ;  but  there 
is  a  yet  nobler  fancy  among  certain  uncivilised  tribes,  vizh 
that  slander  is  a  greater  moral  offence  than  even  murder 
itself:  for,  say  they,  with  an  admirable  shrewdness  of 
distinction,  *<  when  you  take  a  man's  life,  you  take  only 
what  he  must,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  lost ;  but  when 
you  take  a  man's  reputation,  you  take  that  which  he  might 
t>therwise  have  retained  for  ever :  nay,  what  is  yet  more 
important,  your  offence  in  the  one  is  bounded  and  definite 
— murder  cannot  travel  beyond  the  grave  —  the  deed 
imposes  at  once  a  boundary  to  its  own  effects;  but  in 
alander,  the  tomb  itself  does  not  limit  the  malice  of  your 
wrong — your»  lie  may  pass  onward  to  posterit]^,  and  con- 
tinue, generation  after  generation,  to  blacken  the  memory 
of  your  victim." 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  murdered  CaptaiA 
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Cook,  but  they  pay  his  memory  the  highest  honours  which 
their  customs  acknowledge ;  they  retain  his  bones  (those 
returned  were  supposititious)  which  are  considered  sacred, 
and  the  priest  thanks  the  gods  for  having  sent  them  so 
great  a  man.  Are  you  surprised  at  this  seeming  incon- 
sistency ?  Alas  I  it  is  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  the 
great  I  We  murder  them  by  the  weapons  of  calumny  and 
persecution,  and  then  we  declare  the  relics  of  our  victim  to 
be  sacred! 

But  there  is  a  third  ground  for  deeming  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Anonymous  advantageous  in  periodicab; 
namely,  that  there  may  be  opinions  you  wish  to  give  to  the 
world  upon  public  events  or  public  characters,  which  pri- 
vate checks  of  circumstance  or  timidity  may  induce  you 
to  withhold  from  the  world,  if  the  publication  of  your  name 
be  indispensably  linked  with  that  of  your  opinions. 

Now  if,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  is  plain  the  anony- 
mous system  is  wrong ;  then  the  utmost  use  you  can  make 
of  this  argument  would  only  prove  that  there  are  occa- 
sional exceptions  to  the  justness  of  this  rule ;  and  this  I 
grant  readily  and  at  once.  He  is  but  a  quack  who  pre- 
tends that  a  general  rule  excludes  all  exceptions ;  and 
how  few  are  the  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  how  few  the 
persons  upon  whom  the  checks  alluded  to  legitimately 
operate !  I  leave  to  them  the  right  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  screen  they  consider  necessary ; — there  will  always 
be  channels  and  opportunities  enough  for  them  to  consult 
the  Anonymous,  supposing  that  it  were  accordant  with 
the  general  system  of  periodicab  to  give  the  public  the 
names  of  their  contributors.* 

*  It  ifl  also  obvious  that  the  arguments  I  hnre  adduced  in  faFoar 
of  the  latter  plan  do  not  apply  to  authors  publishing  separate  works, 
more  especially  fictions,  as  in  the  instance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
novels :  there,  no  one  is  injured  by  the  affectation  of  concealment— 
there  is  no  third  party  (no  party  attacked  or  defended)  between  the 
author  and  the  public  ;  I  speak  solely  of  the  periodical  press,  which  is 
the  most  influential  department  of  the  press,  and  how  it  may  be  made 
most  honest  and  most  efficient  towards  the  real  interests  of  the  com* 
munity. 

Consequently  the  reader  will  remark  in  any  reply  thst  may  be  put 
^rth  to  these  opinions,  first— that  it  will  be  no  answer  to  the  jusQce 
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I  have  elsewhere,  but  more  cursorily,  put  forth  my 
opiuions  with  regard  to  the  customary  use  of  the  Anony^ 
mous  in  periodicals :  they  have  met  with  but  little  favour 
from  periodical  writers,  who  have  continued  to  reiterate 
the  old  arguments  which  I  had  already  answered,  lather 
than  attacked  my  replies.  In  fact,  journalists,  misled  by 
some  vague  notions  of  the  convenience  of  a  plan  so  long 
adopted  and  so  seldom  questioned,  contend  against  a 
change  which  would  be  of  the  most  incalculable  advan- 
tage to  themselves  and  their  profession.  It  is  in  vain  to 
hope  that  you  can  make  the  Press  so.  noble  a  profession 
as  it  ought  to  be  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  long  as  it  can  be 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  every  species  of  poli- 
tical apostasy  and  personal  slander ;  it  is  in  vain  to  hope 
that  the  many  honourable  exceptions  will  do  more  than 
win  favour  for  themselves ;  they  cannot  exalt  the  charac- 
ter of  the  class.  Interested  as  the  aristocracy  are  against 
the  moral  authority  of  the  press,  and  jealous  as  they  are 
of  its  power,  they  at  present  endeavour  to  render  odious 
the  general  effects  of  the  machine,  by  sneering  down  far 
below  the  legitimate  grade .  the  station  and  respectability 
of  the  operativet*.  We  cannot  deny  that  a  newspapef- 
writer,  who,  by  his  talents  and  the  channel  to  which  they 
are  applied,  exerts  a  far  greater  influence  on  public  affairs 
than  almost  any  peer  in  the  realm,  is  only  of  importance 
so  long  as  he  is  in  the  back-parlour  of  the  printing-house ; 
in  society  he  not  only  runs  the  risk  of  being  confounded 
with  all  the  misdemeanours,  past  and  present,  of  the 
journal  he  has  contributed  to  purify  or  exalt,  but  he  is 
associated  with  the  general  fear  of  espionage  and  the 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  the  custom  of  anonymous 
writing  necessarily  produces :  men  cannot  avoid  looking 
upon  him  as  one  who  has  the  power  of  stabbing  them 
in  the  dark, — and  the  libels — the  lies — the  base  and 

of  the  rule  I  assert,  to  enumerate  the  exceptions  I  allow :  secondly^ 
that  it  will  be  no  answer  to  my  proposition  relating  to  the  periodical 
press  to  refer  to  the  advantages  of  the  Anonymous  to  authors  whose 
writings  do  not  come  under  Uiat  department.  With  this  I  leave  it  to 
the  People,  deeply  interested  in  the  matter,  to  see  that  i  am  answered, 
not  misinterpreted.  ' 
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filthj  turpitade  of  a  few,  have  an  effect  of  casting  upon 
all  newspaper-writers  a  suspicion,  from  which  not  only 
the  honourable,  but  the  able  among  them  are  utterly  free ; 
as  at  Venice,  every  member  of  the  secret  council,  how- 
ever^ humane  and  noble,  received  some  portion  of  the 
odium  and  the  fear  which  attacked  to  the  practice  of 
unwitnessed  punishment  and  mysterious  assAssination. 
In  short,  the  unhappy  practice  of  the  AnonyBM)us  is  the 
only  reason  why  the  man  of  political  power  is  not  also 
the  man  of  social  rank.  It  is  a  practice  which  favours 
the  ignorant  at  the  expense  of  the  wise,  and  screens  the 
malignant  by  confounding  them  with  the  honest, —  a 
practice  by  which  talent  is  made  obscure  that  folly  may 
not  be  detected,  and  the  loathsomeness  of  vice  may  be 
hidden  beneath  the  customs  which  degrade  honour. 

In  a  Spanish  novel,  a  cavalier  and  a  swindler  meet 
one  another. 

"  Pray,  sir,  may  I  ask  why  you  walk  with  a  cloak  ?" 
says  the  swindler. 

**  Because  I  do  not  wish  to  be  known  for  what  I  am,*' 
answers  the  gentleman.  <*  Let  me  ask  you  the  same 
question." 

''  Because  I  wish  to  be  taken  for  you^'  answered  the 
swindler,  dryly.  ' 

The  custom  of  honest  men  is  often  the  shelter  of 
rogues^ 

It  is  quite  clear  that  if  every  able  writer  affLsiCd  his 
name  to  his  contributions  to  newspapers,  the  importance 
of  bis  influence  would  soon  attach  to  himself — 

— — ••  Nee  Phoebo  gmtior  iilla  est 

Quam  aibi  quae  Vwri  ^ras^cripsit  pagina  -aomen/' 

He  would  no  longer  be  confused  with  a  herd  —  he 
would  become  marked  and  individualised — a  public  man 
as  well  as  a  public  writer :  he  would  exalt  his  profession 
as  himself — the  consideration  accorded  to  him  would,  if 
he  produced  the  same  effect  on  his  age,  be  the  same  as  to 
a  poet,  philosopher,  or  a  statesman ;  and  now  when  an 
entrance  into  public  life  may  be  the  result  of  popular 
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esteem,  it  may  be  the  readiest  vay  of  rendering  men  of 
principle  and  information  personally  known  to  the  coun- 
try, and  of  transferring  the  knowledge  which,  in  order  to 
be  efficient  public  writers,  they  must  possess  on  public 
affairs^  to  that  active  career  in  which  it  may  be  the  most 
serviceable  to  the  country,  and  the  most  tempting  to  men 
of  great  acquirements  and  genius.  Thus  the  profession 
of  the  Press  would  naturally  attract  the  higher  order  of 
intellect,  its  power  would  become  infinitely  better  directed, 
and  its  agents  immeasurably  more  honoured.  These  con- 
siderations sooner  or  later  must  have  their  due  weight  with 
those  from  whom  alone  the  necessary  reform  can  spring — 
the  journalists  themselves.  It  is  not  a  point  in  which  the 
legislature  can  interfere ;  it  must  be  left  to  a  moral  agency, 
which  is  the  result  of  conviction.  I  am  firmly  persuaded^ 
however  opposed  I  may  be  now,  that  I  shall  live  to  see 
(and  to  feel  that  I  have  contributed  to  effect)  the  change. 

Such  is  my  hope  for  the  future ;  meanwhile  let  me 
tell  you  an  adventure  that  happened  the  other  day  to  an 
acquaintance  of  mine. 

D is  a  sharp  clever  man,  fond  of  studying  cha- 
racter, and  always  thrusting  his  nose  into  other  people's 
JEiffairs.  He  has  wonderful  curiosity,  which  he  dignifies 
by  the  more  respectable  name  of  "  a  talent  for  observa- 
tion."    A  little  time  ago  D maxle  an  excursion  of 

pleasure  to  Calais.  During  his  short  but  interesting 
voyago,  he  amused  himself  by  reconnoitring  the  passen- 
gers whom  Providence  had  placed  in  the  same  boat  with 
himself.  Scarcely  had  his  eye  scanned  the  deck  before  it 
W9S  irresistibly  attracted  towards  the  figure  of  a  stranger, 
ivho  sat  alone,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  his  meditations. 
My  friend's  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused:  there  was 
•an  inscrutable  dignity  in  the  air  of  the  stranger, — some- 
thing mysterious  and  mayestic.  He  resolved  to  adven- 
ture upon  satisfying  the  hungry  appetite  for  knowledge 
that  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast:  he  approached  the 
stranger,  and  by  way  of  commencing  with  civility, 
offered  him  the  newspaper.  The  stranger  glanced  at  him 
for  a  moment,  and  shook  his  head.  ^'  I  thank  you,  sir,  I 
have  seen  its  contents  already."     '  77ie  contents — be  did 
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not    say    the   paper ^    thought  D ,   shrewdly.      The 

words  were  not  much,  but  the  air !  The.  stranger  was 
evidently  a  great  man ;  perhaps  a  diplomatist.  My  friend 
made  another  attempt  at  a  better  acquaintance ;  but  about 
this  time  the  motion  of  the  steam-vessel  began  to  a£Pect 
the  stranger — 

And  Kis  soul  sickened  o'er  tlie  hearing  ware. 

Maladies  of  this  sort  are  not  iavoHrable  to  the  ripening 
of  acquaintance.  My  friend,  baffled  and  disappointed, 
shrunk  into  himself;  and  soon  afterwards,  amidst  the 
tumult  of  landing,  he  lost  sight  of  his  fellow-passenger. 
Following  his  portmanteau  with  a  jealous  eye,  as  it  rolled 

along  in  a  foreign  wheelbarrow,  D came  at  last  into 

the  court-yard  of  M.  Dessin's  hotel,  and  there,  sauntering 
leisurely  to  and  fro,  he  beheld  the  mysterious  stranger. 
The  day  was  warm ;  it  was  delightful  to  bask  in  the  open 

air.      D took  a  chair  by  the   kitchen    door,   and 

employed  himself  on  the  very  same  newspaper  that  he  had 
offered  to  the  stranger,  and  which  the  cursed  sea- winds 
had  prevented  his  reading  on  the  deck  at  that  ease  w4th 
which  our  national  sense  of  comfort  tells  us  that  a  news- 
paper ought  to  be  read.  Ever  and  anon,  he  took  his  eyes 
from  the  page  and  beheld  the  stranger  still  sauntering  to 
and  fro,  stopping  at  times  to  gaze  on  a'  green  britska  with 
that  paternal  look  of  fondness  which  declared  it  to  be  an 
appropriation  of  his  own. 

The  stranger  was  visibly  impatient: — now  he  pulled 
out  his  watch — now  he  lo«Jced  up  to  the  heavens — now 
he  whistled  a  tune — and  now  he  muttered,  <*  Those  d — d 
Frenchmen  I"  A  gentleman  with  an  eager  air,  and  a 
quick  gait,  entered  the  yard.  You  saw  at  once  that  he 
was  a  Frenchman.  The  eyes  of  the  two  gentlemen  met ; 
they  recognised  each  other.  You  might  tell  that  the 
Englishman  had  been  waiting  for  th6  new  comer,  the 
"  Bonjour,  mon  ckery  *'  of  the  Frenchman,  the  "  How  do 

you  do  ?'*  of  the  Englishman,  were  exchanged  ;  and  D 

had  the  happiness  of  overhearing  the  following  conver- 
sation. 
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French  Gentleman,  "  I  am  ravished  to  congra- 
tulate you  on  the  distinguished  station  you  hold  in 
Europe." 

English  Gentleman  (bowing  and  blushing).  "  Let 
me  rather  congratulate  you  on  your  accession  to  the 
peerage." 

French  Gentleman,  "  A  bagatelle,  sir, — a  mere  baga- 
telle; a  natural  compliment  to  my  influence  with  the 
people.  By  the  way,  you  of  course  will  be  a  peer  in  th^ 
new  batch  that  must  be  made  shortly  ?  " 

English  Gentleman  (with  a  constrained  smile,  a 
little  in  contempt,  and  more  in  mortification).  *<  No, 
monsieur,  no ;  we  don*t  make  peers  quite  so  easily." 

French  Gentleman.     "  Easily  I    why,  have  they  not 

made  Sir  George and  Mr.  W peers  ?  the  one  a 

mere  iUganty  the  other  a  mere  gentilhomme  de  province. 
You  don't  compare  their  claims  with  your  great  power 
and  influence  in  Europe  I*' 

English  Gentleman.  "  Hum — hi — hum;  they  were 
men  of  great  birth  and  landed  property." 

French  Gentleman  (taking  snuff).  "  Ah  I  I  thought 
you  English  were  getting  better  of  your  aristocratic  pre- 
judices :    Virtus  est  sola  ndnlitas.** 

English  Gentleman,  "  Perhaps  those  prejudices  are 
respectable.  By  the  way,  to  speak  frankly,  we  were 
a  little  surprised  in  England  at  ^our  elevation  to  the 
peerage." 

French  Gentleman.  **  Surprised  I  —  diahle  I  — 
why?" 

Ertglish  Gentleman.  "  Hum — really — the  editor  of 
a  newspaper — ehum  I — hem  I  " 

French  Gentleman.  **  Editor  of  a  newspaper  I  why, 
who  should  get  political  rank,  but  those  who  wield  political 
power?  Your  newspaper,  for  instance,  is  more  formid- 
able to  a  minister  than  any  duke.^  Now  you  know,  with 
us,  M.  de  Lalot,  M.  Thiers,  Guizot,  Chateaubriand,  and, 
in  short,  nearly  all  the  great  men  you  can  name,  write  for 
the  newspapers." 

English  Gentleman.     "  Aha  I  but  do  they  own  it  ?  "= 

French   Gentleman.     <<  Own   it !    to  be  sure ;   they 
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are  too  proud  to  do  fio :    how  else  do  they  get  their 
reputation  ?  ** 

English  Gentleman.  "  Why,  with  us,  if  a  member  of 
parliament  sends  us  an  article,  it  is  under  a  pledge  of  the 
strictest  secrecy.  As  for  Lord  Brougham,  the  bitterest 
accusation  ever  made  against  him  was  that  he  wrote  for  a 
certain  newspaper." 

Prenck  Gentleman.  *'  And  did  Lord  Brougham 
write  for  that  newspaper  ?  " 

English  Gentleman.  ^'  Sir,  that  is  a  delicate  question." 

French  Gentleman,  "  Why  so  reserved  ?  In  France 
the  writers  of  our  journals  are  as  much  known  as  if  they 
put  their  names  to  their  articles ;  which,  indeed,  they  very 
often  do." 

English  Gentleman.  "  But  supposing  a  great  man 
is  known  to  write  an  article  in  my  paper,  all  the  other 
papers  fall  foul  on  him  for  demeaning  himself:  even  /, 
while  I  write  every  day  for  it,  should  be  very  angry 
if  the  coxcombs  of  the  clubs  accused  me  of  it  to  my 
face." 

French  Gentleman  (laying  his  finger  to  his  nose). 
"  I  see — ^I  see,  you  have  not  the  pride  of  class  which  we 
have.  The  nobleman  with  us  is  proud  of  shewing  that 
he  has  power  with  those  who  address  the  people ;  the 
plebeian  writer  is  willing  to  receive  a  certain  respectability 
from  the  assistance  of  the  nobleman :  thus  each  class  gives 
consequence  to  the  other.  But  you  all  write  under  a 
veil ;  and  such  a  number  of  blackguards  take  advantage 
of  the  concealment,  that  the  respectable  man  covets  con- 
cealment as  a  screen  for  himself.  This  is  the  reason  that 
you  have  not — pardon  me,  monsieur — as  high  a  station 
as  you  ought  to  have;  and  why  you  astonish  me,  by 
thinking  it  odd  that  I,  who,  vanity  apart,  can  sway  the 
minds  of  thousands  every  morning,  should  receive" 
(spoken  with  dignified-  disdain)  *'  the  trumpery  honour  of 
a  peerage  I " 

<<  Messieurs,  the  dinner  is  served,"  said  the  garfon  ; 
and  the  two  gentlemen  walked  into  the  salon,  leaving 
D in  a  fever  of  agitation. 

'<  Gar^on^  gargon^"  said   he,  under  his  breath,  and 
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beekoning  to  the  waiter,  <*who  is  that  English  gentle- 
man?*' 

**  Meestare ,  the — vat  you  call  him,  le  redacteur 

of — de  editor  of  de — paper." 

"  Ha  I  and  the  French  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Monsieur  B de  V ,  pair  de  France,  and 

editor  of  de  *  ♦  *  *  *." 

"  Bless  me  I  *'  said  D y  "  what  an  adventure  I  ** 

Such  is  the  account  my  friend  D has  given  me 

of  a  dialogue  between  two  great  men.     It  is  very  likely 

that  D 's  talents  for  observation  may  be  eclipsed  by 

his  talent  of  invention :  I  do  not,  therefore,  give  it  you 
as  a  true  anecdote.  Look  upon  it,  if  you  please,  as  an 
imaginary  conversation,  and  tell  me  whether,  supposing  it 
had  taken  place,  it  would  not  have  been  exceedingly 
natural.  You  must  class  it  among  the  instances  of  the 
vraUemhlable^  if  you  reject  it  from  those  of  the  vrai. 

But  the  custom  of  the  Anonymous  would  never  have 
so  long  sustained  itself  with  us,  had  it  not  been  sanctioned 
by  the  writers  of  the  aristocracy ;  it  is  among  the  other 
benefits  literature  owes  to  them.  It  is  a  cloak  more 
convenient  to  a  man  moving  in  a  large  society,  than  to 
the  scholar,  who  is  mostly  confined  to  a  small  circle. 
The  rich  man  has  no  power  to  gain-  by  a  happy  criticism, 
but  he  may  have  much  malice  to  gratify  by  a  piquant 
assault.  Thus  the  aristocratic  contributors  to  a  journal 
have  the  most  insisted  upon  secrecy,  and  have  been 
accustomed  to  write  the  bitterest  sallies  on  their  friends. 
The  unfortunate  Lord  Dudley  dies,  and  we  are  told  that 
one  of  his  best  compositions  was  a  most  truculent  attack,' 
in  a  Quarterly  Review,  upon  his  intimate  companion — of 
course  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  known  I  There  are  only 
two  classes  of  men  to  whom  the  Anonymous  is  really 
desirable ; — the  perfidious  gentleman  who  fears  to  be  cut 
by  the  friend  he  injures,  and  the  lying  blackguard  who 
dreads  to  be  horsewhipped  by  the  man  he  maligns. 

With  one  more  consideration  I  shall  conclude  this 
chapter.  I  intimated  at  the  commencement  of  it,  that  the 
influence  of  the  press  was  the  great  antagonist  principle  to 
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that  of  the  aristocracy.     This  is  a  hackneyed  assertion,  yet 
it  is  pregnant  with  many  novel  speculations. 

The  inOuence  of  the  press  is  the  influence  of  opinion  ; 
yet,  until  very  lately,  the  current  opinion  was  decidedly 
aristocratic : — the  class  mostly  addressed  by  the  press  is 
the  middle  class ;  yet,  as  we  have  seen  before,  it  is  among 
the  middle  class  that  the  influence  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy has  spread  some  of  its  most  stubborn  roots.  How, 
then,  has  the  press  become  the  antagonist  principle  of  the 
aristocratic  power  ? 

In  the  first  place,  that  portion  of  the  press  which 
originates  opinion  has  been  mostly  anti- aristocratic,  and  its 
reasonings,  unpopular  at  first,  have  slowly  gained  ground. 
Ih  the  second  place,  the  anonymous  system,  which 
favours  all  personal  slander,  and  which,  to  feed  the  public 
taste,  must  slander  distinguished,  and  not  obscure,  station, 
has  forwarded  the  progress  of  opinion  against  the  aristo- 
cratic body  by  the  most  distorted  exaggeration  of  the 
individual  vices  or  foibles  of  its  members.  By  the  mere 
details  of  vulgar  gossip,  a  great  wholesale  principle  of 
indignation  at  the  privileged  order  has  been  at  work ;  just 
as  in  ripening  the  feelings  that  led  to  the  first  French 
revolution,  the  tittle-tattle  of  antechambers  did  more  than 
the  works  of  philosophers.  The  frivolity  and  vices  of 
the  court  provoked  a  bitterer  contempt  and  resentment 
by  well-coloured  anecdotes  of  individual  courtiers,  than 
the  elaborate  logic  of  Diderot  or  the  polished  sarcasm  of 
Voltaire.  And  wandering  for  one  moment  from  the 
periodical  press  to  our  lighter  fictions,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  novels  which  of  late  have  been  so  eagerly  read,  and 
which  profess  to  give  a  description  of  the  life  of  the 
higher  circles,  have,  in  our  own  day,  nauseated  the  public 
mind  with  the  description  of  men  without  hearts,  women 
without  chastity,  polish  without  dignity,  and  existence 
without  use. 

A  third  reason  for  the  hostility  of  the  political  press 
to  the  aristocracy  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of 
those  who  write  for  it.  They  live  more  separated  from 
sympathy  withjujstocratic  infiuentes  than  any  other  class : 
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belonging,  chiefly,  to  the  middle  order,  they  do  not,  like 
the  middle  order  in  general,  have  any  dependence  on  the 
custom  and  favour  ol'  the  great ;  literary  men,  they  are 
not,  like  authors  in  general,  courted  as  lions,  who,  mixing 
familiarly  with  their  superiors,  are  either  softened  by 
unmeaning  courtesies,  or  imbibe  the  veneration  which 
rank  and  wealth,  personally  approached,  instil  into  the 
human  mind,  as  circumstances  at  present  form  it  They 
mostly  regard  the  great  aloof  and  at  a  distance  ;  they  see 
their  vices,  which  are  always  published,  and  rarely  the 
virtues  or  the  amenities,  which  are  not  known  beyond  the 
threshold.  The  system  strikes  them,  unrelieved  by  any 
affection  for  its  component  parts.  I  have  observed,  with 
much  amusement,  the  effect  often  produced  on  a  periodi- 
cal writer  by  being  merely  brought  into  contact  with  a 
man  of  considerable  rank.  He  is  charmed  with  his 
urbanity — astonished  at  his  want  of  visible  pride  —  he  no 
longer  sees  the  pensioned  and  titled  apostate,  but  the 
agreeable  man ;  and  his  next  article  becomes  warped  from 
its  severity  in  despite  of  himself.  One  of  the  bitterest 
assailants  of  Lord  Eldon,  having  occasion  to  wait  on  that 
nobleman,  was  so  impressed  with  the  mild  and  kindly 
bearing  of  the  man  he  had  been  attacking,  that  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  never  afterwards  to  say  a  syllable  against 
him.  So  shackled  do  men  become  in  great  duties  by  the 
smallest  conventional  incidents. 

But  the  ordinary  mass  of  newspaper- writers  being 
thus  a  peculiar  and  separate  body  untouched  by  the 
influence  which  they  examine,  and  often  galled  themselves 
by  the  necessary  effects  of  the  anonymous  system,  have 
been  therefore  willing  to  co-operate  to  a  certain  and 
limited  extent  with  the  originators  of  opinion.  And  thus, 
in  those  crises  which  constantly  occur  in  political  affairs, 
when  the  popular  mind,  as  yet  undetermined,  follows  the 
first  adviser  in  whom  it  has  been  accustomed  to  confide — 
when,  in  its  wavering  confusion,  either  of  two  opinions 
may  be  reflected,  the  representative  portion  of  the  press, 
has  usually  taken  that  opinion  which  is  the  least  aristocra- 
tic ;  pushing  the  more  popular,  not  to  its  full  extent,  but 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  was  compatible  with  its  own 
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interest  in  representing  rather  than  originating  opinion. 
There  are  certain  moments  in  the  changes  and  transits  of 
political  power,  when  it  makes  all  the  difference  which  of 
the  unsettled  doubts  in  the  public  mind  is  expressed  the 
first,  and  hastened  into  decision. 

To  these  causes  of  the  anti-aristocratic  influence  of 
the  Press,  we  must  add  another,  broader  and  deeper  than 
all.  The  newspaper  not  only  discusses  questions,  but  it 
gives,  in  its  varied  pages,  the  results  of  systems; — pro- 
ceedings at  law — convictions  before  magistrates — abuses 
in  institutions — unfairness  in  taxation  —  all  come  before 
the  public  eye ;  thus,  though  many  see  not  how  grievances 
are  to  be  redressed,  all  allow  that  the  grievances  exist. 
It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  grievance  is  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  unprivileged.  No  preponderating  power  in  a 
state  can  exist  for  many  years  without  (unconsciously, 
perhaps,)  favouring  itselfc  We  have  not  had  an  aristo- 
cratic government,  without  having  had  laws  passed  to  its 
own  advantage — without  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  presiding 
influence  enter  into  our  taxation,  bias  our  legislature,  and 
flx  its  fangs  into  our  pension-list ;  the  last,  though  least 
really  grievous  of  all — yet  the  most  openly  obnoxious  to  a 
commercial  and  overburdened  people.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten,  that  while  the  abuses  of  any  system  are  thus 
made  evident  and  glaring,  the  reasons  for  supporting  that 
system  in  spite  of  abuses  are  always  philosophical  and 
abstruse :  so  that  the  evil  is  glaring,  the  good  unseen. 
This,  then,  is  the  strongest  principle  by  which  the  press 
works  against  the  aristocracy — the  principle  most  con- 
stantly and  most  powerfully  enforced.  A  plain  recital 
aflects  more  than  reasoning,  and  seems  more  free  from 
passion :  and  the  Press,  by  revealing  facts,  exerts  a  for 
more  irresistible,  though  less  noisy  sway,  than  by  insisting 
on  theories: — in  the  first  it  is  the  witness;  in  the  last, 
the  counsel. 

And  yet  this  spirit  of  Revelation  is  the  greatest  of  all 
the  blessings  which  the  liberty  of  the  press  confers ;  it  is 
of  this  which  philosophers  speak  when  they  grow  warn 
upon  its  praises — when  wisdom  loses  its  measured  tone  ef 
approval,  and  reasoning  itself  assumes  the  lioiguBge  of 
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declAtnatlon.  As  the  nature  of  evidence  is  the  comparisonr 
of  facts,  so  to  tell  us  all  things  on  all  sides  is  the  sole 
process  by  which  we  arrive  at  truth.  From  the  moment 
an  abuse  is  published,  we  are  certain  that  the  abuse  will 
be  removed.  In  the  language  of  a  great  moralist, 
^*  Errors  cease  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted 
to  contradici  them ;  they  are  soon  known  to  be  errors ; 
they  sink  into  the  abyss  of  forgetfulness,  and  Truth 
alone  swims  over  the  vast  extent  of  Ages."  This  pub-r 
licity  is  man's  nearest  approach  to  the  omniscience 
of  his  great  Creator;  it  is  the  largest  result  of  union 
yet  known,  for  it  is  the  expression  of  the  Universal 
Mind.  Thus  are  we  enabled,  knowing  what  is  to  be 
effected,  to  effect  according  to  our  knowledge — for  to 
knowledge  power  is  proportioned.  Omnipotence  is  the 
necessary  consequence  of  omniscience.  Nor  can  we 
contemplate  without  a  deep  emotion,  what  may  be  the 
result  of  that  great  measure  which  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  which,  by  the  destruc-^ 
tion  of  the  stamp  duty  on  political  periodicals,  will  extend 
to  so  unbounded  a  circle  this  sublime  prerogative  of 
publicity — of  conveying  principles — of  expressing  opinion 
— of  promulging  fact.  So  soon  as  the  first  confusion  that 
attends  the  sudden  thawing  of  a  long  monopoly  is  cleared 
away — when  it  is  open  to  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  to 
express  the  knowledge  he  has  hoarded  in  his  closet,  or 
even  at  his  loom ;  when  the  stamp  no  longer  confines  to  a 
few  the  power  of  legitimate  instruction;  when  all  may 
pour  their  acquirements  into  the  vast  commonwealth 
of  knowledge — it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  ultimate 
results  to  human  science,  and  the  advancement  of  our 
race.  Some  faint  conjecture  may  be  made  from  a  single 
glance  at  the  crowded  reports  of  a  parliamentary  com-» 
inittee  ;  works  containing  a  vast  hoard  of  practical  know** 
ledge,  of  inestimable  detail,  often  collected  from  witnesses 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  dumb  for  ever;  works 
pow  unread,  scarce  known,  confined  to  those  who  want 
them  least,  by  them  not  rendered  profitable :  wh«n  we 
recollect  that  in  popular  and  familiar  shapes  that  know- 
ledge and  those  details  will  ultimately  find,  a  natural 
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▼ent,  we  may  form  some  slight  groundwork  of  no  irrational 
guesses  towards  the  future;  when  the  means  of  know-* 
ledge  shall  be  open  to  all  who  read,  and  its  expression  to 
all  who  think.  Nor  must  we  forget,  that  from  the  meeha- 
nic,  the  mechanic  will  more  easily  learn ;  as  it  has  been 
discovered  in  the  Lancaster  schools,  that  by  boys,  boys 
can  be  best  instructed.  Half  the  success  of  the  pupil 
depends  on  his  familiarity  and  sympathy  with  the  master* 
Reflections  thus  opened  to  us,  expand  into  hopes,  not 
vague,  not  unfounded,  but  which  no  dreams  of  imaginary 
optimism  have  yet  excelled.  What  triumph  for  him,  who, 
in  that  divine  spirit  of  prophecy  which  foresees  in  future 
happiness  the  result  of  present  legislation,  has  been  a 
disciple — ^a  worker  for  the  saving  truth,  that  enUghtenment 
furthers  amelioration — who  has  built  the  port  and  launched 
the  ship,  and  sufiered  the  obstacles  of  nature  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  world  to  be  the  only  bar  and  limit  to 
the  commerce  of  the  mind :  he  may  look  forward  into 
time,  and  see  his  own  name  graven  upon  a  thousand 
landmarks  of  the  progress  of  the  human  intellect.  Such 
inen  are,  to  all  wisdom,  what  Bacon  was  only  to  a  pari 
of  it  It  is  better  to  allow  philosophy  to  be  universal, 
than  to  become  a  philosopher.  The  wreath  that  belongs 
to  a  fame  of  this  order  will  be  woven  from  the  best 
affections  of  mankind :  its  glory  will  be  the  accumulated 
gratitude  of  generations.  It  is  said,  that  in  the  Indian 
plain  of  Dahia,  the  Creator  drew  forth  from  the  loins  of 
Adam  his  whole  posterity  :  assembled  together  in  the  size 
and  semblance  of  small  ants,  these  pre- existent  nations 
acknowledged  God,  and  confessed  their  origin  in  his 
power.  Even  so  in  some  great  and  living  project  for  the 
welfare  of  mankind — the  progenitor  of  benefits,  uncounted 
and  unborn — we  may  trace  the  seeds  of  its  offspring  even 
to  the  confines  of  eternity ;  we  may  pass  before  us,  though 
m  a  dwarfed  and  inglorious  shape,  the  mighty  and  multi^ 
plied  blessings  to  which  it  shall  give  birth,  all  springing 
from  one  principle,  all  honouring  Him,  who  of  that 
principle  was  the  Vivifier  and  the  Maker  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 

LITERATURE.  \ 

Obseiration  of  a  German — Great  Writers  and  no  great  Works — Tbe 
Poverty  of  our  present  Literature  in  all  Departments,  save  tbe 
Imaginative  —  History — Political  Composition— The  Belles  Let- 
tres  peculiarly  barren  —  Remarks  on  the  Writings  of  D*Israeli, 
Hazlitt,  Charles  Lamb,  Walter  Lnndor,  Southey,  and  Moore-. 
Causes  of  tbe  Decline  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  undimi« 
nished  Eminence  of  fictitious  Literature  alone — The  Revolution 
that  has  been  wrought  by  Periodicals— -The  Imaginative  Faculty 
has  reflected  the  Philosophy  of  the  Age— .Why  did  Scott  and 
Byron  represent  the  Mind  of  their  Generation  ?— The  Merit  of 
Lord  Byron's  earlier  Poems  exaggerated  —  Want  of  Grandeur 
in  tbeir  Conception — The  Merits  of  his  Tragedies  undervalued— 
Brief  Analysis  in  support  of  these  opinions— Why  did  the  Tra- 
gedies disappoint  the  World  1  — .  The  Assertion  that  Byron 
wanted  Variety  in  Dramatic  Character  contradicted — The  Cause 
of  the  Public  Disappointment— The  Age  identified  itself  with 
him  ahpe — Recollections  of  the  Sensations  produced  by  his  Death 
—.Transition  of  the  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  Period  from  the 
Ideal  to  the  Actual-^Cause  of  tbe  craving  for  Fashionable  Novels 
— .  Their  Influence  —  Necessity  of  cultivating  tbe  Imagination  -.. 
Present  intellectual  Disposition  and  Tendency  of  the  Age. 

^*  This  is  a  great  literary  epoch  with  your  nation/*  said  a 
German  to  me  the  other  day.  ^^  You  have  magnificent 
writers  amongst  you  at  this  day,  their  names  are  known 
all  over  Europe ;  but  (putting  th^  poets  out  of  the 
question)  where,  to  ask  a  simple  question,  are  their 
writings? — which  are  the  great  prose  works  of  your 
contemporaries  that  you  recommend  me  to  read  ?  What, 
especially,  are  the  recent  masterpieces  in  criticism  and 
the  belles  httresf** 

This  question,  and  the  lame  answer  that  I  confess  I 
gave  to  it,  set  me  upon  considering  why  we  had  undoubt* 
edly  at  this  day  many  great  writers  in  the  Humane 
Letters,  and  yet  very  few  great  books.  For  the  last 
twenty  years  the  intellectual  faculties  have  been  in  full 
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foliage,  but  have  borne  do  fruit,  save  on  one  tree  alone ; 
the  remarkable  fertility  of  Tvhich  forcibly  contrasts  the 
barrenness  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  considered  among  the 
most  s<tartling  of  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  times — 
I  mean  the  faculty  of  the  Imagination.  I  am  asked  for 
the  great  books  we  have  produced  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  my  memory  instantly  reverts  to  the  chefs- 
dceuvre  of  poets  and  writers  of  fiction.  The  works  of 
Byron,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Moore,  Shelley,  Campbell) 
rush  at  once  to  my  tongue :  nay,  I  should  refer  to  later 
writers  in  imaginative  literature,  whose  celebrity  is  as  yet 
unmellowed,  and  whose  influence  limited,  long  ere  the 
contemporary  works  of  a  graver  nature  would  force  them- 
selves on  my  recollection :  debar  me  the  imaginative 
writings,  and  I  could  more  easily  close  my  catalogue  of 
great  works  than  begin  it. 

In  imaginative  literature,  then,  we  are  peculiarly  rich ; 
in  the  graver  letters  we  are  as  singularly  barren. 

In  History,  with  but  few  exceptions,  we  have  com- 
mentators on  history,  rather  than  historians:  and  the 
general  dimness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  at  once 
acknowledged,  when  we  point  as  luminaries  to  a  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 
and  a  *  *  *  *. 

In  Moral  Philosophy,  a  subject  which  I  shall  reserve 
for  a  separate  chapter,  the  reputation  of  one  or  two  high 
names  does  not  detract  from  the  general  sterility.  Few, 
indeed,  are  the  works  in  this  noble  department  of  know* 
ledge  that  have  been,  if  published,  made  known  to  the 
public  for  a  period  inconceivably  long,  when  we  consider 
that  we  live  jn  an  age  when  the  jargon  of  moral  philo- 
sophy' is  so  popularly  affected. 

In  that  part  of  political  literature  which  does  not 
embrace  political  economy,  we  are  also  without  any  great 
works:  but  yet,  singularly  enough,  not  without  many 
perhaps  unequalled  writers — Southey,  Wilson,  Cobbett, 
Sydney  Smith,  the  profound  and  vigorous  editor  of  the 
Examiner^  the  original  and  humorous  author  of  the 
Corn-Law  Catechismy  and  many  others  whom  I  can 
name  (but  that  almost  every  influential  Journal  betrays 
the  eminent  talent  that  jsuppoxts  It)^  are  men  who  hav^ 
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developed  some  of  the  highest  powers  of  composition  in  a 
series  of  writings  intended  only  for  the  hour.  In  miscel- 
laneous literature,  or  what  is  commonly  termed  the  belles 
lettresy  we  have  not  verj'^  remarkably  enriched,  the  col- 
lection bequeathed  to  us  by  the  Johnsonian  era.  The 
name  of  one  writer  I  must,  however,  single  from  the  rest, 
as  that  of  the  most  elegant  gossip  from  the  learned  letters, 
not  only .  of  his  time,  but,  perhaps,  his  coubtry ;  and 
I  select  it  the  more  gladly,  because,  popular  as  he  is,  I  do 
not  think  he  has  ever  obtained  from  criticism  a  fair 
acknowledgment  of  the  eminent  station  he  is  entitled  to 
daim.  The  reader  has  already  discovered  that  I  speak  of 
yourself,  the  author  of  The  Curiosities  of  Literature,  The 
Calamities  of  Authors,  and,  above  all,  the  Essay  upon  the 
Literary  CJmracter,  In  the  two  first  of  these  works  you 
have  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  literature  what  Horace 
Walpole  was  to  a  court ; — drawing  from  minutiaB,  which 
you  are  too  wise  to  deem  frivolities,  the  most  novel 
deductions,  and  the  most  graceful  truths  ;  and  seeming  to 
gossip,  where  in  reality  you  philosophise.  But  you  have 
that  which  Horace  Walpole  never  possessed — that  which 
is  necessary  to  the  Court  of  Letters,  but  forbidden  to  the 
Court  of  Kings :  a  deep  and  tender  vein  of  sentiment 
runs,  at  no  unfrequent  times,  through  your  charming 
lucubrations ;  and  I  might  instance,  as  one  of  the  most 
touching,  yet  unexaggerated  conceptions  of  human  cha- 
racter, that  even  a  novelist  ever  formed,  the  beautiful 
Essay  upon  S/ienstone.  That,  indeed,  which  particularly 
distinguishes  your  writings,  is  your  marvellous  and  keen 
sympathy  with  the  literary  character  in  all  its  intricate 
mazes  and  multiplied  varieties  of  colour.  You  identify 
yourself  wholly  with  the  persons  on  whom  you  speculate ; 
you  enter  into  their  heart,  their  mind,  their  caprices, 
their  habits  and  their  eccentricities ;  and  this  quality,  so 
rare  even  in  a  dramatist,  is  entirely  new  in  an  essayist.  I 
]£now  of  no  other  lucubrator  who  possesses  it:  with  a 
subtile  versatility  you  glide  from  one  character  to  another, 
and  by . examination  re-create; — drawing  from  research 
all  those  new  views  and  bold  deductions  which  the  poet 
borrows    from   imagination.      The    gallant    and   crafty 
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Raleigh,  the  melancholy  Shenstone,  the  aotiquluiafl 
Oldys — each  how  different,  each  how  profoundly  ana* 
lysed,  each  how  peculiarly  the  author's  own  I  Even  of 
the  least  and  lowest,  you  say  something  new.  Your  art  is 
like  that  which  Fontaine  would  attribute  to  a  more  Tulgar 
mastery :  — 

"  .  .  .  Un  roi,  prudent  et  sage, 

De  ses  moiodres  sujets  fait  tirer  quelque  usa^.** 

But  the  finest  of  all  your  works,  to  my  mind,  is  the 
Essay  on  the  Literary  Character ;  a  book,  which  he  who 
has  once  read  ever  recurs  to  with  delight:  it  is  one  of 
those  rare  works  in  which  every  part  is  adorned,  yet  sub- 
ordinate to  the  whole  —  in  which  every  page  displays  a 
beauty,  and  none  an  impertinence. 

You  recollect  the  vigorous  assault  made  at  one  time 
against  a  peculiar  school  of  writers ;  years  have  passed,  and 
on  looking  back  over  the  additions  those  years  have 
brought  to  our  belles  letires,  the  authors  of  that  calum- 
niated school  immediately  occur  to  us.  The  first  of  these 
writers  is  Mr.  Hazlitt,  a  man  of  a  nervous  and  original 
mind,  of  great  powers  of  expression,  of  a  cool  reason,  of  a 
warm  imagination,  of  imperfect  learning,  and  of  capricious 
and  unsettled  taste.  The  chief  fault  of  his  essays  is,  that 
they  are  vague  and  desultory ;  they  leave  no  clear  conclu- 
sion on  the  mind ;  they  are  a  series  of  brilliant  observa^ 
tions,  without  a  result.  If  you  are  wiser  when  you  have 
concluded  one  of  them,  it  seems  as  if  you  were  made  so  by 
accident;  some  aphorism,  half  an  impertinence,  in  the 
middle  of  the  essay,  has  struck  on  the  truth,  which  the 
peroration,  probably,  will  again  carefully  wrap  in  obscurity* 
Hazlitt  has  aspired  to  be  the  universal  critic ;  he  has  com- 
mented on  art  and  letters,  philosophy,  manners,  and  men : 
in  regard  to  the  last,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  esteem  him 
a  far  more  questionable  authority  than  upon  the  rest;  for 
he  is  more  occupied  in  saying  shrewd  things  of  character, 
than  iu  giving  you  the  character  itself.  He  wanted,  per- 
haps, a  various  and  actual  experience  of  mankind  in  all  its 
grades ;  and  if  he  had  the  sympath}'  which  compensates  for 
experience,  it  was  not  a  catholic  sympathy,  it  was  bestowed 
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on  particular  tenets  and  their  professors,  and  was  erring, 
because  it  was  sectarian.  But  in  letters  and  in  art,  preju* 
dice  blinds  less  than  it  does  in  character ;  and  in  these  the 
metaphysical  bias  of  his,  mind  renders  him  often  profound^ 
ai|d  always  ingenious ;  while  the  constant  play  of  his  fancy 
redeems  and  brightens  even  the  occasional  inaccuracy  of 
his  taste. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  Indicator  contains  some  of  the  most 
delicate  and  subtle  criticisms  in  the  language.  His  kindly 
and  cheerful  sympathy  with  Nature  —  his  perception  of 
the  minuter  and  more  latent  sources  of  the  beautiful  — 
spread  a  peculiar  charm  over  many  of  his  compositions ; 
but  he  has  not  as  yet  done  full  justice  to  himself,  whether 
in  poetry  or  prose,  and  a  mannerism  often  offensive  too 
frequently  degrades  his  conceptions  and  vitiates  his  style. 

The  Essays  of  Elia^  in  considering  the  recent  additions 
to  our  belles  lettres,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Their 
beauty  is  in  their  delicacy  of  sentiment.  Since  Addison, 
no  writer  has  displayed  an  equal  refinement  of  humour; 
and  if  no  single  one  of  Mr.  Lamb*s  conceptions  equals  the 
elaborate  painting  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  yet  his  range 
of  character  is  more  extensive  than  Addison's,  and  in  his 
kumour  there  is  a  deeper  pathos.  His  compositions  are  so 
perfectly  elaborate,  and  so  minutely  finished,  that  they 
partake  rather  of  the  character  of  poetry  than  of  prose ; 
they  are  as  perfect  in  their  way  as  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
and  at  times,  as  when  commencing  his  invocation  to  ''  the 
Sliade  of  EUiston  "  he  breaks  forth  with 

'*  JoyoQtest  of  ottce-emfoodied  spirits,  whither  at  length  bast  thou 
flown  r*  &c. 

vfe  might  also  fancy  that  he  had  set  Horace  before  him  as 
a  model. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day  in  com- 
inand  of  language  —  in  scholastic  copiousness  of  learning 
—  in  deep  and  laborious  thought -^  in  elevation  of  senti- 
ment—  I  would  place  Walter  Landor :  unhappily,  he  has 
thrown  the  wealth  of  his  thoughts  in  frigid  and  unpopular 
.ehannels»      His   Jma^inary    CoTwersations    are  replete 
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with  original  grace  and  beauty;  bot  '^ Imaginary  Con^k 
versatioDS "  moat  ever  want  the  irresistible  charm 
of  troths  Dialogue,  so  admirable  a  method  of  investi- 
gation in  the  actual  world  when  living  witnesses  are 
confronted^  and  truth  elicited  through  all  the  windings 
of  cross^xamination,  becomes  cold  aud  unreal  when 
the  author  summons  the  actors  at  his  caprice,  and 
pours  his  own  language  irom  their  lips :  he  has  it  then 
*^  all  his  own  way" — makes  giants  at  his  whim,  to  kill  them 
at  his  caprices  The  wisdom  which,  if  uttered  in  his  own 
perron,  would  be  irresistible,  uttered  by  another  seems  only 
an  emanation  from  a  peculiar  character :  we  ask  whether 
or  not  it  be  appropnate,  not  wherher  it  be  true.  As  philo-* 
sophy ,  it  becomes  dubious,  and  as  fiction,  it  is  uninteresting ; 
like  the  long  speeches  on  the  French  stage,  it  is  the  Drama 
without  events — a  declamation  answered  by  a  declamation. 
Mr.  Landor  s  fiction  of  Pericles  and  Aspasia,  and  hid 
Dramas,  abound  in  detached  excellences  of  a  very  high 
order ;  but,  like  the  dialogues,  they  are  deficient  in  living 
interest.  He  imagines  things,  be  does  not  create  beings« 
Yet  in  the  vigour  of  a  green  old  age,  and  with  all  the 
resources  of  retirement,  he  has  it  still  in  his  power  to  do 
the  amplest  justice  to  his  intellect.  But,  after  all,  leisure 
is  not  the  best  nurse  to  exertion.  What  an  addition  to 
the  Curiosities  of  LitenUure  might  be  made  from  the  in* 
quiry  into  those  books  which  have  never  been  written  — 
because  living  apart  from  the  world,  men,  the  best  fitted  for 
the  task,  have  escaped  those  incentives  to  vanity  which  are 
the  usual  ministrants  of  Ambition.  When  we  cease  to  be 
jostled  by  little  men,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  desire  to  be 
great. 

But  the  most  various,  scholastic,  and  accomplished  of 
such  of  our  literary  contemporaries  as  have  writfen  works 
as  well  as  articles,  and  prose  as  well  as  poetry — is,  incon*- 
teptably,  Dr.  Southey.  The  Life  of  Nelson  is  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  best  biography  of  the  day.  The  Life  o/ 
Wesley  and  The  Book  of  the  Church,  however  adul- 
terated by  certain  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  are,  as 
mere  compositions,  characterised  by  an  equal  simplicity 
and  richness  of  sty  K — ^an  equal  dignity  and  an  equal  ease. 
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No  writer  blends  more  happily  the  academical  graces  of 
the  style  of  the  last  century,  with  the  popular  vigour  of 
that  which  distinguishes  the  present.  His  Colloquies  are, 
I  suspect,  the  work  on  which  he  chiefly  prides  himself,  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  contain  the  best  characteristics 
of  his  genius.  The  work  is  overloaded  with  quotation  and 
allusion,  and,  like  Tarpeia,  seems  crushed  beneath  the 
weight  of  its  ornaments ;  it  wants  the  great  charm  of  that 
simple  verve  which  is  so  peculiarly  Southeian.  Dr.  Sou- 
they  is  alleged  to  be  grossly  inconsistent  in  politics,  and 
wholly  unphilosophieal  in  moi*als.  I  hold  both  these 
charges  to  spring  from  the  coarse  injustice  of  party.  If 
ever  a  man  wrote  a  complete  vindication  of  himself — that 
vindication  is  to  be  found  in  Southey's  celebrated  Letter 
to  a  certain  Member  of  Parliament ;  the  triumphant  dignity 
with  which  he  puts  aside  each  successive  aspersion  —  the 
clearness  with  which,  in  that  Letter,  his  bright  integrity 
shines  out  through  all  the  mists  amidst  which  it  voluntarily 
passes,  no  dispassionate  man  can  mark  and  not  admire* 
But  he  is  not  philosophical?  —  No,  —  rather  say  he  is  not 
logical ;  his  philosophy  is  large  and  learned,  but  it  is 
founded  on  hypothesis,  and  is  poetical,  not  metaphysicaL 
What  I  shall  afterwards  say  of  Wordsworth  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  Southey,  had .  the  last  been  less  pas-* 
fiionate  and  less  of  a  political  partisan. 

The  brilliancy  of  Moore  so  radiant  in  verse,  is  apt  to 
assume  a  tinsel  and  meretricious  character  when  he  enters 
upon  prose.  In  his  Captain  Rock,  and  in  his  Life  of 
Sheridan,  he  covers  his  style  with  a  profusion  of  orna^ 
Dients  which  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  wearying  at 
once  Jjy  their  impertinence  and  frivolity.  In  these  works 
he  seems  to  forget  that  the  great  use  of  illustration  is  either 
to  render  thought  more  clear  or  more  elevated :  when  it 
accomplishes  either  of  these  objects,  it  matters  little  how 
often  it  occurs  —  abundance  is  not  necessarily  superfluity. 
Mr,  Fonblanque,  in  The  Examinevy  indulges  still  more 
largely  in  metaphor  and  illustration,  than  Moore  does  in 
the  most  rhetorical  of  his  passages ;  but  who  would  ever 
complain  of  Fonblanque  as  an  over-ornamented  or  redun« 
idant  writer  ?    In  the  one  author  the  thought  is  subservient 
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to  the  embellishment,  in  the  other  the  embellishinent  to 
the  thought:  —  the  one  only  weaves  the  holyday  garlands 
which  the  later  Romans  adapted,  formed  rather  of  silken 
imitations  than  of  natural  flowers ;  but  the  flowers  of  the 
other  (if  I  may  borrow  the  metaphor  of  an  Edinborgh 
Reviewer),  like  those  of  the  ancient  thyrsus,  are  genuine  in 
themselves,  and  yet  seiTing  only  to  decorate  the  sword  be-' 
neath  them.  The  fault  of  Mr.  Moore  in  the  works  I  refer 
to,  is  not  then  so  much  that  the  ornament  is  abundant,  as 
that  it  is  disproporttoned  to  the  meaning,  and  artiiicial 
rather  than  artful  in  itself.  His  JSpicurean^  as  well  as 
his  farce  of  the  Bhte  Siockififfj  proves  his  deficiency  in 
dramatic  genius  —  the  story  fails  in  interest;  it  evinees 
considerable  talent,  but  talent  in  fiction  is  wasted  when  it 
neither  touches  the  passions  nor  improves  the  mind-^ 
merely  to  amuse  is  unworthy  the  efibrts  of  a  great  writer ; 
yet  the  Epicurean  scarcely  attains  even  that  object — * 
short  as  it  is,  it  wearies.  A  fault  in  this  work  in  common 
with  most  of  Mr.  Moore's  prose  works,  is  an  unnecessary 
affectation  of  learning  —  a  learning  that  savours  of  the 
eommonplace-book,  and  not  silently  embuing,  pervading, 
penetrating,  the  whole  body  of  thought,  —  he  stains  his 
materials  of  the  colour  of  the  ceclar-wood ;  but  where  is 
the  invisible  perfume?  In  his  later  productions,  as  the 
lives  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Byron,  this 
eminent  poet  is  more  successful  because  more  simple ;  and 
the  last  especially  will  be  one  of  the  most  standard  and 
enduring  biographies  in  the  English  language.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  deficient  in  that  subtle  discernment  of  character 
which  nothing  but  a  deep  philosophy  can  attain ;  but  it  is 
full  of  brilliant  painting,  of  vivid  feeling,  of  those  nameless 
fascinations  by  which  Genius  is  enabled  to  redeem  its 
£siults :  and  Byron's  own  letters  supply  the  errors  of  the 
biographer,  and  preserve  us  from  adopting  the  miscon** 
ception  of  the  latter  as  to  the  motley  and  singular  cha^ 
raoter  he  undertook  to  analyse  and  decipher.  As  a  poet, 
Moore  must  stand  unrivalled  and  inimitable  in  his  own 
line.  No  man  has  ever  attained  to  his  power  of  blending 
the  simplest  feeling  with  the  richest  imagery.  His  Irish 
Melodies  —  a  thousand   times  more  valuable  and  mcoe 
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perfect  than  the  Lalla  JRoakk  —  make  the  noblest  monu^ 
ment  that  any  modern  poet  (Burns  alone  excepted)  has 
reared  to  the  lyric  minstrelsy  of  his  nation.  It  is  perfectly 
national  —  formed  for  all  time  —  but  suited  to  the  cha* 
racter  of  one  land.  You  read  in  those  beautiful  poems 
the  very  soul  of  the  Irish  people: — their  fancy  —  their 
patriotism — their  high  sense  of  honour — their  melancholy- 
pride  of  wrong  (for  they  who  have  received  injustice  be- 
eome  proud  at  last  of  their  sufferings)  —  their  tenderness 
of  heart,  and  their  exaggeration  of  language,  are  all  de- 
picted in  the  words  which  illustrate  and  immortalise  their 
music.  Scott  has  fixed  into  life  the  ballad  spirit,  not  of 
Scotland  only,  but  the  whole  North;  But  the  Irish 
Melodies  breathe  of  Ireland  alone — they  portray,  in<« 
deed,  feelings  that  are  universal  and  eternal ;  but  in  those 
shapes  and  colours  in  which  they  clothe  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  a  particular  people.  The  temples  of  Athens^ 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  are  not  more .  purely  national  than 
they  are.  And,  therefore,  in  considering,  in  this  book, 
writers,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  their  own  merits,  as 
in  proportion  to  their  influence  on  their  time,  it  is  th^ 
Irish  Melodies  above  all  the  other  works  of  Moore  that 
have  represented  peculiar  classes  of  people  and  certain 
habits  of  sentiment  and  thought ;  almost  alone  of  all  the 
writings  of  a  man  whose  genius  has  been  equalled  by  few 
since  the  creation  of  literature  itself,  they  have  possessed 
that  enviable  power,  without  which  Genius  fulfils  not  its 
proper  end  —  of  influencing  the  destinies  of  mankind,  and 
directing  the  currents  of  opinion.  They  have  tended  in- 
calculably  to  increase  throughout  England  —  throughout 
Europe — a  sympathy  for  Ireland,  and  a  compassion  for  her 
wrongs.  As  whatever  fully  gains  the  heart,  guides  the 
operations  of  the  mind,,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  every  legislative  measure  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  has 
been  indebted  unconsciously  to  the  muse  of  the  greatest  of 
her  bards  —  the  Popular  Poet  is  among  the  most  effective 
of  Legislators. 

It  would  be  no  unpleasant  task  to  pursue  yet  farther 
the  line  of  individual  criticism ;  but  in  a  work  of  this 
nature,  single  instances  of  literary  merit  are  only  cited  aid 
illustrations  of  a  particular  state  of  letters ;  and  the  mentioR 
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of  authors  must  be  regarded  merely  in  the  same  light  a^ 
quotations  from  books,  in  which  some  compliment  is  indeed 
rendered  to  the  passage  quoted,  but  assuredly  without  dis- 
respect to  those  which  do  not  recur  so  easily  to  our  me- 
mory, or  which  seem  less  apposite  to  our  purpose. 

Still,  recurring  to  my  first  remark,  we  cannot  but  feel 
impressed,  while  adducing  some  names  in  the  non-inventive 
classes  of  literature,  with  the  paucity  of  those  that  remain. 
It  is  a  great  literary  age  —  we  have  great  literary  men  — . 
but  where  are  their  works  ?  a  moment's  reflection  gives  us 
a  reply  to  the  question  ;  we  must  seek  them  not  in  detached 
and  avowed  and  standard  publications,  but  in  periodical 
miscellanies.  It  is  in  these  journals  that  the  most  eminent 
of  our  recent  men  of  letters  have  chiefly  obtained  their 
renown — it  is  here  that  we  find  the  sparkling  and  sarcastic 
Jeffrey  —  the  incomparable  humour  and  transparent  logic 
of  Sydney  Smith  —  the  rich  and  glowing  rhetoric  of 
Wilson  —  the  enlarged  philosophy  of  the  younger  Mill — the 
thoughtful  eloquence  of  Carlyle — the  subtle  and  often  ex- 
quisite criticism  of  Foster — the  nervous  vigour  and  brilliant 
imagination  of  Macauley,  (who,  if  he  had  not  been  among  the 
greatest  of  English  orators,  would  have  been  among  the  most 
commanding  of  English  authors ;)  it  is  in  periodicals  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  evidences  of  Southey's  rich 
taste  and  antique  stateliness  of  mind  are  to  be  sought,  and 
that  the  admirable  editor  of  The  Examiner  has  embodied 
the  benevolence  of  Bentham  in  the  wit  of  Courier.  Nay, 
even  a  main  portion  of  the  essays,  which,  now  collected  in 
a  separate  shape,*  have  become  a  permanent  addition  to 
our  literature,  first  appeared  amidst  a  crowd  of  articles  of 
fugitive  interest  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  owe  to  the 
accident  of  republication  their  claims  to  the  attention  of 
posterity.  From  this  singular  ciroum^tance,  as  the  fittest 
fact  whereon  to  build  our  deductions,  we  may  commence 
our  survey  of  the  general  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  Time. 

The  revolution  that  has  been  effected  by  Periodical 
Literature  is,  like  all  revolutions,  the  result  of  no  imme- 

**  £Ua,  many  of  the  EssayB  of  Hazlitt,  &o.    I  may  also  add  that,  evAn 
ia  fiction,  the  popular  genius  of  Mr.  Dickins  has  found  its  field  ia 
nodical  composition* 
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fliate  causes;  it  commenced  so  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Anne.  The  success  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator  opened  a 
new  field  to  the  emulation  of  literary  men,*  and  in  the 
natural  sympatl^y  between  literature  and  politics,  the  same 
channels  into  which  the  one  was  directed  afforded  equal 
temptation  to  the  other;  men  of  the  highest  intellect  and 
rank  were  delighted  to  resort  to  a  constant  and  frequent 
means  of  addressing  the  public :  the  political  opinions  of 
Addison,  Steele,  Swift,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  fitful  ambition 
of  Wharton  himself,  found  vent  in  periodical  composition. 
The  fashion  once  set,  its  advantages  were  too  obvious  for  it 
not  to  continue  ;  and  thus  the  examples  of  Chesterfield 
and  Pulteney,  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  and  Mackenzie,  sus« 
tained  the  dignity  of  this  species  of  writing,  so  unpre^ 
tending  in  its  outward  appearance,  and  demanding  there-* 
fore  so  much  excellence  to  preserve  its  importance.  The 
fame  acquired  by  periodical  essays  gave  consequence  and 
weight  to  periodical  miscellanies — criticism  became  a  voca-r 
tion  as  books  multiplied.  The  Journal  des  Sgavans  of 
the  French  begat  imitators  in  England ;  similar  journals 
rose  and  increased  in  number  and  influence,  and  the  re* 
viewers  soon  grew  a  corporate  body  and  a  formidable  tri* 
bunal.  The  abuses  consequent,  as  we  have  shewn,  on  an 
anonymous  system,  began  to,  be  early  apparent  in  these 
periodicals,  which  were  generally  feeble  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  and  of  the  less  value  according  to  their  greater 
ostentation*  The  public  sickened  of  The  Monthly  Review^ 
and  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  arose.  From  the  appearance 
of  this  latter  work;  which  was  the  crown  and  apex  of 
periodical  reviews,  commences  the  deterioration  of  our 
standard  literature ;  —  and  the  dimness  and  scantiness  of 
isolated  works  on  politics,  criticism,  and  the  helks  lettres^ 
may  be  found  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  brilliancy  of  this 
new  focus,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  attracted  to  itself 
the  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  time.  The  effect  which 
this  work  produced,  its  showy  and  philosophical  tone  of 
/Criticism,  the  mystery  that  attached  to  it,  the  excellence  of 

•  The  *•  Review  "  of  De  Foe,  commencing  in  1704  and  continued 
till  1713,  embraced  not  only  matters  on  politics  and  trade,  but  also 
what  he  termed  a  scandal  club,  which  treating  on  poetry,  criticism,  &c^ 
eontaiBed- the  probable  germ  of  the,  Toi^r  and  £pecCat9r«  ..   -.& 
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its  composition,  soon  made  it  an  honour  to  be  ranked 
anlong  its  contributors.  The  length  of  time  intervening 
between  the  publication  of  its  numbers  was  favourable  to 
the  habits  and  taste  of  the  more  elaborate  and  scholastic 
order  of  writers ;  what  otherwise  they  would  have  published 
in  a  volume,  they  willingly  condensed  into  an  essay  ;  and 
found  for  the  first  time  in  miscellaneous  writings,  that  with 
a  less  risk  of  failure  than  in  an  isolated  publication,  they 
obtained,  for  the  hour  at  least,  an  equal  reputation.  They 
enjoyed  indeed  a  double  sort  of  fame,  for  the  article  not 
<only  obtained  praise  for  its  own  merit,  but  caught  no  feeble 
reflection  from  the  general  esteem  conferred  upon  the  Mis^ 
cellany  itself;  add  to  this  the  high  terms  of  pecuniary 
remuneration,  till  then  unknown  in  periodicals,  so  tempt- 
ing to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  younger  writers,  by 
which  an  author  was  sure  of  obtaining  for  an  essay  in  the 
belles  lettres  a  sum  almost  equal  to  that  which  he  would 
have  gleaned  from  a  respectable  degree  of  success  if  the 
essay  had  been  separately  given  to  the  world ;  and  this  by 
a  mode  of  publication  which  saved  him  from  all  chances  of 
loss,  and  the  dread  of  responsibility ; — ^the  certain  anxiety, 
the  probable  mortification.  In  a  few  years  the  Quarterfy 
Review  divided  the  public  with  the  Ediriburgh,  and  the 
opportunities  afibrded  to  the  best  writers  of  the  day  to 
express,  periodically,  their  opinions,  were  thus  doubled. 
The  consequence  was  unavoidable;  instead  of  writing 
volumes,  authors  began  pretty  generally  to  write  articles, 
and  a  literary  excrescence  monopolised  the  nourishment 
that  should  have  extended  to  the  whole  body:  hence 
talent,  however  great,  taste,  however  exquisite,  know- 
ledge, however  enlarged,  were  directed  to  fugitive  pur- 
poses. Literary  works,  in  the  magnificent  thought  of 
Bacon,  are  the  Ships  of  Time ;  precious  was  the  cai^ 
wasted  upon  vessels  which  sunk  for  ever  in  a  three  months* 
voyage  I  What  might  not  Jefirey  and  Sydney  Smith,  in 
the  vigour  of  their  age,  have  produced  as  authors,  if  they 
had  been  less  industrious  as  reviewers.  The  evil  increased 
by  degrees ;  the  profoundest  writers  began  to  perceive  that 
the  period  allotted  to  the  duration  of  an  article  was 
scarcely  sufficient  inducement  to  extensive  and  exhausting 
labour;  (even  in  a  quarterly  review  the  brilliant  article 
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dazded  more  tfaaD  the  deep :  for  tme  -wisdom  requires 
time  for  appreeiation,)  and,  though  still  continuing  the 
mode  of  publication  which  proffered  so  many  oonveniencesy 
they  became  less  elaborate  in  their  reasonings>  and  less 
accurate  in  their  facts. 

Thus,  by  a  natural  re-action,  a  temponuy  form  of  pub* 
lication  produced  a  bias  to  a  superficial  order  of  compo* 
sition ;  and,  while  intellectual  labour  was  still  attracted 
towards  one  quarter,  it  was  deteriorated,  as  monopolies  are 
wont  to  be,  by  the  effects  of  monopoly  itself.  But,  hs^* 
pily,  there  was  one  faculty  of  genius  which  these  miscel* 
lanies  could  not  materially  attract,  and  that  was  the 
Imaginative.  The  poet  and  the  novelist  had  no  tempt- 
ation to  fritter  away  their  conceptions  in  the  grave  and 
scholastic  pages  of  the  Quartlerly  Journals ;  they  were  stili 
compelled,  if  they  exceeded  the  slender  limits  allotted  to 
them  in  magazines,  to  put  forth  separate  works :  to  incur 
individual  responsibility ;  to  appeal  to  Time,  as  their  tri- 
bunal ;  to  meditate — to  prepare — to  perfect.  Hence  one 
principal  reason,  among  others,  why  the  Imaginative  Lite- 
rature of  the  day  has  been  so  much  more  widely  and  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  than  any  other  branch  of  intellectual 
exertion.  The  best  writers  in  other  branches  write  the 
reviews,  and  leave  only  the  inferior  ones  to  write  the  books. 

The  Imaginative  Faculty  thus  left  to  its  natural  and 
matured  tendencies,  we  may  conceive  that  the  spirit  and 
citation  of  the  age  exercised  upon  the  efforts  it  produced 
the  most  direct  and  permanent  influence.  And  it  is  in  the 
poetry  and  the  poetic  prose  of  our  time  that  we  are  chiefly 
to  seek  for  that  sympathy  M^hich  always  exists  between  the 
intellectual  and  the  social  changes  in  the  prevalent  character 
and  sentiment  of  a  People. 

There  is  a  certain  period  of  civilisation,  ere  yet  men 
have  begun  to  disconnect  the  principles  to  be  applied  to 
future  changes  from  a  vague  reference  to  former  prece- 
dents ;  when  amendment  is  not  orthodox,  if  considered  a 
novelty ;  and  an  improvement  is  only  imagined  a  return  to 
9ome  ancient  and  dormant  excellence.  At  that  period  all 
are  willing  to  listen  with  reverential  interest  to  every  detail 
of  the  Past ;  the  customs  of  their  ancestors  have  for  them 
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a  superstitious  attraction,  and  even  the  spirit  of  innbvatioif 
is  content  to  feed  itself  from  the  devotion  to  antiquity.  It 
was  at  this  precise  period  that  the  genius  of  Walter  Scott 
brought  into  vivid  portraiture  the  very  images  to  which 
Inquiry  was  willing  to  recur,  satisfied  the  half-unconscious 
desire  of  the  age,  and  represented  its  scarcely  expressed 
opinion.  At  that  period,  too,  a  distaste  to  the  literature 
immediately  preceding  the  time  had  grown  up;  a  vague 
feeling  that  our  poetry,  become  frigid  and  tame  by  echoed 
gallicisms,  required  some  return  to  the  national  and  more 
primitive  tone.  Percy's  Ballads  had  produced  a  latent 
suspicion  of  the  value  of  re-working  forgotten  mines ;  and, 
above  all,  perhaps,  purer  and  deeper  notions  of  Shakspeare 
had  succeeded  the  vulgar  criticism  that  had  long  depreci- 
ated his  greatest  merits :  he  had  become  studied,  as  well 
as  admired  ;  an  affection  had  grown  up  not  only  for  the 
creations  of  his  poetry,  but  the  stately  and  antique  Ian* 
guage  in  which  they  were  clothed.  These  feelings  in  the 
popular  mind,  which  was  in  that  state  when  both  Poetry 
and  Philosophy  were  disposed  to  look  favourably  on  any 
able  and  deliberate  recurrence  to  the  manners  and  the 
spirit  of  a  past  age.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  vividly 
and  popularly  to  represent;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  his 
pages  that  the  wise  historian  will  look  not  only  for  an 
epoch  in  poetical  literature,  but  the  reflection  of  the  moral 
sentiment  of  an  age.  The  prose  of  that  great  author  U 
but  a  continuation  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  verse,  only 
cast  in  a  more  familiar  mould,  and  adapted  to  a  wider 
range,  —  a  reverberation  of  the  same  tone,  carrying  the 
sound  to  a  greater  distance. 

A  yet  more  deep  and  enduring  sentiment  of  the  time 
was  a  few  years  afterwards  embodied  by  the  dark  and  me* 
ditative  genius  of  Byron ;  but  I  apprehend  that  Criticism, 
amidst  all  the  inquiries  it  directed  towards  the  causes  of 
the  sensation  produced  by  that  poet,  did  not  give  suificient 
importance  to  those  in  reality  the  most  effective.* 

*  I  do  not  here  stop  to  trace  the  maDoer  in  which  the  genius  of 
Scott  or  Byron  was  formed  by  the  writings  of  less  popular  authors : 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  assisted  greatly  towards  the  ripening  of 
Ihose  feelings  which  produced  **  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  jutd 
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Let  us  consider : — 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  in  attempting  to 
trace  the  causes  operating  on  the  National  Character  of 
the  English,  I  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  tone  and  cast  of  our 
aristocracy  much  of  that  reserved  and  unsocial  spirit  which 
proverbially  pervades  all  classes  of  our  countrymen.  To 
the  same  causes,  combined  with  the  ostentation  of  como 
merce,  I  ascribed  also  much  of  that  hollowness  and  glitter 
which  belong  to  the  occupations  of  the  great  world,  and 
that  iretfulness  and  pride,  that  uneasy  and  dissatisfied 
temper,  which  are  engendered  by  a  variety  of  small  social 
distinctions,  and  the  eternal  vying^  and  consequent  morti- 
ficadon  which  those  distinctions  produce.  These  feelings, 
the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  became  more  and  more  de- 
veloped as  the  effects  of  civilisation  and  wealth  rendered 
the  aristocratic  influences  more  general  upon  the  subordi- 
nate classes.  In  the  indolent  luxuries  of  a  court,  what 
more  natural  than  satiety  among  the  great,  and  a  proud 
discontent  among  their  emulators  ?  The  Peace  just  con- 
cluded, and  the  pause  in  continental  excitement,  allowed 
these  pampered,  yet  not  unpoetical,  springs  of  sentiment  to 
be  more  deeply  and  sensibly  felt ;  and  the  public,  no  longer 
compelled  by  War,  and  the  mighty  career  of  Napoleon,  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  action  of  life,  could  give  their 
sympathies  undivided  to  the  first  who  should  represent 
tfaeir  thoughts.  And  these  very  thoughts,  these  very 
sources  of  sentiment,  this  very  satiety,  this  very  discon- 
tent, this  profound  and  melancholy  temperament,  the 
result  of  certain  social  systems,  the  first  two  cantos  of 
Ckilde  Harold  suddenly  appeared  to  represcBt.  They 
toudied  the  most  sensitive  chord  in  the  public  heart, — 
they  expressed  what  every  one  felt.  The  position  of  the 
author  once  attracting  curiosity,  was  found  singularly  cor- 
respondent with  the  sentiment  he  embodied.     His  rank, 

"  Cbild«  Harold  : "  my  present  obiect  is,  boweyer,  mainly  to  shew  the 
sentiment  of  the  aee  as  embodied  in  the  most  papular  and  acknow- 
ledged shapes.  Ii  my  limits  allowed  me  to  go  somewhat  more  back- 
wttid  in  the  critical  history  of  our  literature,  I  could  trace  the  first 
origin,  or  rather  xeviv^,  of  our  (modern)  romantic  poetry  to  an  earlier 
founder  than  Coloridge,  who  is  usually  considered  its  parent. 

EB 
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his  supposed  melancholy,  even  his  reputed  beauty,  added 
a  natural  interest  to  his  genius.  He  became  the  Type, 
the  Ideal  of  the  state  of  mind  he  represented,  and  the 
world  willingly  associated  his  person  with  his  works,  be- 
cause they  thus  seemed  actually  to  incorporate,  and  in  no 
undignified  or  ungraceful  shape,  the  principle  of  their  own 
long-nursed  sentiments  and  most  common  emotions.  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  represented  the  popular  sentiment  in  Eliza- 
beth's day — Byron  that  in  our  own.  Each  became  the 
poetry  of  a  particular  age  put  into  action — each,  incor- 
porated with  the  feelings  he  had  addressed,  attracted 
towards  himself  an  enthusiasm  which  his  genius  alone  did 
not  deserve.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  we  would  now 
coolly  criticise  the  merits  of  the  first  cantos  of  Childe 
Harold^  or  those  Eastern  Tales  by  which  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, and  in  which  another  sentiment  of  the  age  was 
addressed ;  namely,  that  craving  for  adventure  and  wild 
incident  which  the  habit  of  watching  for  many  years  the 
events  of  a  portentous  War,  and  the  meteoric  career  of 
the  modem  Alexander,  naturally  engendered.  We  may 
wonder,  when  we  now  return  to  those  poems,  at  our  early 
admiration  at  their  supposed  philosophy  of  tone  and 
grandeur  of  thought.  In  order  to  judge  them  fairly,  we 
must  recall  the  feelings  they  addressed.  With  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  it  is  necessary  to  return  to  past 
emotions,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  past  appeals 
to  them.  We  attributed  truth  and  depth  to  Lord  Byron's 
poetry  in  proportion  as  it  expressed  our  own  thoughts; 
just  as  in  the  affairs  of  life,  or  in  the  speeches  of  orators, 
we  esteem  those  men  the  most  sensible  who  agree  the 
most  with  ourselves — embellishing  and  exalting  only  (not 
controverting)  our  own  impressions.  And  in  tracing  the 
career  of  this  remarkable  poet,  we  may  find  that  he  be- 
came less  and  less  popular  in  proportion,  not  as  his  genius 
waned,  but  as  he  addressed  more  feebly  the  prevalent  sen- 
timent of  his  times :  for  I  suspect  that  future  critics  will 
agree  that  there  is  in  his  tragedies,  which  were  never  po- 
pular, a  far  higher  order  of  genius  than  in  his  Eastern 
Tales  or  the  Jirst  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  The 
highest  order  of  poetical  genius  is  usually  evinced  by  the 
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conception  rather  than  the  execution ;  and  this  often 
makes  the  main  difference  between  Melodrame  and 
Tragedy.  There  is  in  the  early  poems  of  Lord  Byron 
scarcely  any  clear  conception  at  all;  there  is  no  har- 
monious plan,  comprising  one  great,  consistent,  system- 
atic whole;  no  epic  of  events  artfully  wrought,  pro- 
gressing through  a  rich  variety  of  character,  and  through 
the  struggles  of  contending  passions,  to  one  mighty  and 
inevitable  end.  If  we  take  the  most  elaborate  and  most 
admired  of  his  tales,  7%e  Corsair^  we  shall  recognise  in  its 
conception  an  evident  want  of  elevation.  A  pirate  taken 
prisoner — released  by  a  favourite  of  the  harem — escaping 
— and  finding  his  mistress  dead ;  there  is  surely  nothing 
beyond  melodrame  in  the  design  of  this  story,  nor  do  the 
incidents  evince  any  great  fertility  of  invention  to  coun- 
terbalance the  want  of  greatness  in  the  conception.  In 
this  too,  as  in  all  his  tales,  though  full  of  passion — and 
this  is  worth  considering,  since  it  is  for  his  delineations  of 
passion  that  the  vulgar  laud  him — ^we  may  observe  that 
he  describes  a  passion,  not  the  struggles  of  passions.  But 
it  is  in  the  last  that  a  master  is  displa3'^ed  :  it  is  contending 
emotions,  not  the  prevalence  of  one  emotion,  that  call 
forth  all  the  subtle  comprehension,  or  deep  research,  or 
giant  grasp  of  man's  intricate  nature,  in  which  consists  the 
highest  order  of  that  poetic  genius  which  works  out  its 
result'  by  character  and  fiction.  Thus  the  struggles  of 
Medea  are  more  dread  than  the  determination  ;  the  con- 
flicting passions  of  Dido  evince  the  most  triumphant  effect 
of  VirgiFs  skill ;  to  describe  a  murder  is  the  daily  task  of 
the  melodramatist — the  irresolution,  the  horror,  the  *<rw^- 
gle  of  Macbeth,  belong  to  Shakspeare  alone.  When 
Byron's  heroes  commit  a  crime,  they  march  at  once  to  it: 
we  see  not  the  pause — the  self-counsel — the  agony  settling 
into  resolve;  he  enters  not  into  that  delicate  and  subtile 
analysis  of  human  motives  which  excites  so  absorbing  a 
dread,  and  demands  so  exquisite  a  skill.  Had  Shakspeare 
conceived  a  Gulnare,  he  would  probably  have  presented  to 
us  in  terrible  detail  her  pause  over  the  couch  of  her  sleeping 
lord :  we  should  have  seen  the  woman's  weakness  contesting 
with  the  bloody  purpose;  she  would  have  remembered) 
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though  even  with  loathing,  that  on  the  breast  Bhe  was 
about  to  Btrike,  her  head  had  been  pillowed ; — ^ahe  would 
have  turned  aside — shrunk  from  her  design — again  raised 
the  dagger:  you  would  bave  heard  the  sleeping  man 
breathe — she  would  have  quailed — and,  quailing,  struck  I 
But  the  death-chamber — the  scene  in  which,  above  all 
others,  Shakspeare  would  have  displayed  himself  «--^  is 
barred  and  locked  to  Byron.  He  gives  us  the  crime,  but 
not  all  the  wild  and  fearful  preparation  to  it.  So  again  in 
Parisina : — from  what  opportunities  of  exercising  his  art 
does  the  poet  carefully  exidude  himself  I  With  what 
minute,  and  yet  stern  analysis,  would  Sophocles  have  ex- 
hibited the  contest  in  the  breast  of  the  adulteress  !*^the 
love — ^the  honour — the  grief — the  dread — the  horror  of 
the  incest,  and  the  violence  of  the  passion.  But  Byron 
proceeds  at  once  to  the  guilty  meeting,  and  the  tragic 
history  is,  as  much  as  can  be  compatible  with  the  ma- 
terials, merged  into  the  amorous  fragment.  If  Byron  had, 
in  his  early  poems,  conceived  the  history  of  Othello,  he 
would  have  given  us  the  murder  of  Desdemona,  but  never 
the  interviews  with  lago.  Thus,  neither  in  the  conception 
of  the  plot,  nor  the  fertile  invention  of  incident,  nor,  above 
all,  in  the  dissection  of  passions,  can  the  early  poems  of 
Lord  Byron  rank  with  the  higher  masterpieces  of  Poetical 
Art. 

But  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  more  exahed  and 
thoughtful  notions  of  his  calling  were  revealed  to  him,  and 
I  imagine  that  his  acquaintance  with  Shelley  induced  him 
to  devote  his  meditative  and  brooding  mind  to  those 
metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  motives  and  actions  of 
men  which  lead  to  deep  and  hidden  sources  of  character, 
and  a  more  entjjre  comprehension  of  the  science  of  poetical 
analysis. 

Hence  his  tn^edies  evioGe  a  much  higher  order  of  con- 
ception, and  a  much  greater  mastery  in  art,  than  his  more 
celebrated  poems.  What  more  pure  or  more  lofty  than 
his  character  of  Angiolina,  in  The  JDoffe  of  Venice!  I 
know  not  in  the  oifcle  of  Shakspeare's  women,  one  more 
true,  not  only  to  nature — ^that  is  a  ^ight  merit — ^but  to  the 
highest  and  rarest  order  of  nature.    Let  us  pause  here  lor 
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olie  moment-^we  are  in  no  hackneyed  ground.  The  cha> 
raeter  has  never  yet  been  fully  understood.  An  insulting 
libel  on  the  virtue  of  ABgiolina,  by  Steno^  a  young  pa- 
trician, is  inscribed  on  the  ducal  throne ;  the  Doge  de- 
mands the  head  of  the  libeller ; — the  Tribunal  of  the 
Forty  award  a  morUKs  imprisonment  /  What  are  Angio- 
lina's  feelings  on  the  first  insult?^-^let  her  speak  for  herself: 

I  heed  it  not 

For  the  rash  scorDeT*s  falsehood  in  itself, 

But  for  the  effect,  thd  deadly  deep  impreasion 

Which  it  has  made  upon  Fdiero's  som. 

«  •  •  •  • 

Marxanna. 

Assuredly 

The  Doge  cannot  suspect  you  ? 

Anoiouna. 

Suspect  me ! 

Wkw  Saw  diired  noe*-. 

•  •  •  »  • 

Marianma. 

*Twere  fit 
He  should  he  ptmish'd  grievously. 

Angiolina. 

He  ia  80. 
Mariakiva. 
What !  is  the  sentence  passed  1    Is  he  condemned  1 

Anoioiina. 

I  know  not  that-^J^ut  h4  has  been  detected, 

«  «  «  •  • 

Marxanna. 
Some  sacrifice  i*  due  to  slander'd  rirtae. 

Angiolina. 
Why,  what  is  tirtue  if  it  needs  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  must  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  *'  'twas  but  a  name  ;** 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  if  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it* 

What  deep  comprehension  of  the  dignity  of  virtue ! 
Angiolina  will  not  even  conceive  that  she  can  be  sus- 
pected ;  or,  that  an  insult  upon  her  should  need  other 
justice  than  the  indignation  of  opinion  1  Marianna  sub- 
sequently asks,  if,  when  Angiolina  gave  her  hand  to  the 

Doge, 

With  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  tempers, 
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she   yet   loved    her    father's    friend  —  her  spouse :    If, 

Previoas  to  this  marriage  had  jour  heart 

Ne'er  beat  for  any  of  the  noble  youth, 
Such  as  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  yours  ?  or  since  have  you  ne'er  seen 
One,  who,  if  your  fair  hand  were  still  to  give. 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  1 

Anoiolina, 
I  answer'd  joui  first  question  when  I  said 
I  married. 

Marianna. 
And  the  second] 

Anoiolina* 

Needs  no  answer! 

Is  not  this  conception  even  equal  to  that  of  th^  "  gentle 
lady  wedded  to  the  Moor?" — the  same  pure,  serene, 
tender,  yet  scarce  impassioned  heart,  that  loves  the  ab- 
stract, not  the  actual ;  that,  like  Plato,  incorporates  virtue 
in  a  visible  shape,  and  then  allows  it  no  rival ; — yet  this 
lofty  and  proud  woman  has  no  sternness  in  her  nature ; 
she  forgives  Steno,  not  from  the  calm  haughtiness  of  her 
high  chastity  alone ; 

"  Had,"  she  says  to  the  angry  Doge, 

Oh  !  had  this  false  and  flippant  libeller  ... 

Shed  his  young  blood  for  his  absurd  lampoon. 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  this  breast  have  known 
A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  slumber  more. 

Here  the  reader  will  note  with  how  delicate  an  art  the 
sex's  tenderness  and  charity  relieve  and  warm  the  snowy 
coldness  of  her  ethereal  superiority.  What  a  union  of 
woman's  best  qualities  I  the  pride  that  disdains  reproach, 
the  meekness  that  forgives  affront  I  Nothing  can  be 
more  simply  grand  than  the  whole  of  this  character,  and 
the  history  which  it  exalts.  The  old  man  of  eighty  years, 
wedded  to  the  young  wife  ;  her  heart  never  wandering,  no 
episode  of  love  disturbing  its  serene  orbit,  no  impure  or 
dishonouring  jealousy  casting  its  shadow  upon  her  bright 
name ;  she  moves  through  the  dread  scene,  all  angelic  in 
her  qualities,  yet  all  human  in  the  guise  they  assume.  In 
his  earlier  years  Byron  would,  as  he  intimates,  have  lowered 
and  hackneyed  the  dignity  of  this  creation,  by  a  poor  copy 
from  the  Moor's  jealousy ;  nay,  in  yet  earlier  years^  he 
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would,  I  believe,  have  made  Angiolina  guilty ;  he  would  have 
mingled,  perhaps,  more  passionate  interest  with  the  stern 
pathos  of  the  story :  but  interest  of  how  much  less  elevated 
a  cast  I  Who  can  compare  the  ideal  of  Parisina  with  that 
of  Angiolina  ?  I  content  myself  with  merely  pointing  out 
the  majesty  and  truth  with  which  the  character  of  the 
Doge  himself  is  conceived ;  his  fiery  and  headlong  wrath 
against  the  libeller,  frozen  at  once  by  the  paltry  sentence 
on  his  crime ;  and  transferred  to  the  tribunal  that  ad- 
judged it;  his  ire  at  the  insult  of  the  libel,  merged  in  a 
deeper  passion  at  that  of  the  punishment ;  his  patrician 
self-scorn  at  his  new  fellowship  with  plebeian  conspirators ; 
his  paternal  and  patriarchal  tenderness  for  Angiolina — de- 
void of  all  uxoriousness  and  doting ;  the  tragic  decorum 
with  which  his  love  is  invested ;  and  the  consummate  and 
even  sublime  skill,  which,  allowing  equal  scope  for  passion 
with  that  manifested  in  Othello,  makes  the  passion  yet 
more  lofty  and  refined ;  for  in  the  Moor,  the  human  and 
the  sexual  are,  perhaps,  too  strongly  marked — in  the  Doge, 
they  seem  utterly  merged. 

Again,  what  beautiful  conception  in  the  tale  of  the  Fos^ 
cart  /  How  original,  how  tender,  the  love  of  soil  in  Jacopo 
— Greek  in  its  outline,  but  Ausonian  in  its  colouring : 
you  see  the  very  patriotism  natural  to  the  sweet  south ; — 
the  heart 

Which  never  beat 
For  Venice,  but  with  such  a  yearning  as 
The  dove  has  for  her  distant  nest — 

the  conception  of  this  peculiar  patriotism,  which  is  for  the 

air,  the  breath   of  Venice;   which  makes  a  bodily  and 

visible  mistress  of  the  sea-girt  city ;  which  courts  torture, 

death,  dishonour,  for  one  hour  alone  of  her  presence — all 

this  is  at  once  thoroughly  original  and  deeply  tragic.     In 

vain  they  give  him  life — he  asks  for  liberty  :  in  vain  they 

give  him  liberty,  he  asks  for  Venice — he  cannot  dissociate 

the  two : 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  'twas  Venice ; 

I  could  support  the  torture,  there  was  something 

In  my  native  air  that  buov'd  my  spirits  up*. 
*  •  *  • 

But  afaV'-'' 
My  very  loui  seemed  mouldering  in  my  botom^ 
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In  Tain  Marina,  the  brave,  the  passionate  wife,  exclaims, 

This  lore  of  thine 
For  an  nngratefal  and  tyrannic  soil 
Ib  p8a»ioo,  Mid  ttot  patriotiBtt.*— 

In  this  truth  is  the  originality  and  Eoripidean  pathos  of 
the  conception.  In  vain  she  reminds  him  of  the  **  lot  of 
millions," 

The  hereditary  exiles  that  have  been. 

He  answers, 

~  Whd  caM  dnttiber 

llie  hearts  which  broke  in  silence  of  that  parting. 

Or,  after  that  departure,  of  that  malady 

Which  calls  up  green  and  native  fields  to  view 

From  the  roogh  deep  ? 
•  •  •  • 

-Yon  cflU  this  weakness !     It  is  strength, 


I  say,  the  parent  of  all  honest  feeling. 

He  who  loves  not  his  country,  can  love  nothing. 

In  vain  again,  with  seemingly  unanswerable  logic, 
Marina  replies, 

Ob6y  hei,  then ;  'tis  ske  that  puts  ihet  forth. 

With  what  sudden  sinking  of  the  heart  he  replies, 

Ay,  there  it  is :  'tis  like  a  mother's  corse 
Upon  my  soul. 

Mark,  too,  how  wonderfully  the  character  of  the  austere 
old  father,  hardened  and  marbled  by  the  peculiar  and  un- 
natural systems  of  Venetian  policy,  contrasts  that  of  the 
son  :  in  both  patriotism  is  the  ruling  passion ;  yet  how 
differently  developed  I 

First  at  the  board  in  this  anhappy  process 
Against  his  last  and  only  son  ! 

But  what  gKmpses  reveal  to  you  the  anguish  of  the 
fkther  !  With  what  skill  your  sympathy  is  enlisted  in  his 
behalf;  and  repugnance  at  his  severity  converted  into  ad- 
miration of  his  devotion  I 

Marina. 

What  shall  I  say 
To  f  oscari  from  his  father  ? 
Doge. 

That  he  obey 
The  laws. 
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Mahina* 

And  ttothisg  more?     Will  you  not  see  him 
Ere  be  depart  ?    It  may  be  tbe  last  time# 

DOGt. 

Tbe  lastt—^Bj  boy  I  tbe  last  time  I  sball  see 
My  last  of  children !     Tell  him  I  wiU  come. 

The  same  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  tbe  purest 
sources  of  effect  which  taught  the  great  poet  to  relieve  the 
sternness  of  the  father,  makes  him  also  elevate  the  weak- 
ness of  the  son.  Jacopo  hath  no  cowardice,  save  in  leav- 
ing Venice.  Torture  appals  him  not ;  he  smiles  at  death. 
And  how  tragic  is  the  death  I 

Enter  an  Officer  and  Guards^ 

Signor  f  tbe  boat  is  at  tbe  shore — tbe  wind 
Is  riaing^''«we  tte  iisady  to  attend  yoti* 

jAtato  FasCAAi. 

And  I  to  be  attended.    Ohce  more,  fktber, 
Youir  band  i 

DOGB. 

Take  it.    Alas !  how  thine  own  trembles  ! 

Jacopo  Fobcari. 

No — you  mistake  ;  His  yours  that  shakes,  my  father. 
Farewell !  v 

Doge. 
Is  there  augbt  else  ? 

Jagopo  Fosoahi. 

No — notbing. 
Lend  me  your  arm,  good  signor.    (To  the  Officer*) 

Officer. 

You  turn  pale. 
Let  me  support  yoa.^paler— bo  !  some  aid  there ! 
Some  water ! 

Marina. 
Ah,  be  b  dying ! 

Jacopo  Foscari. 

Now,  I  am  ready-^ 
My  eyes  swim  8trangely<— whereas  tbe  door  1 

Marina. 

Away  ; 
Let  me  support  him — my  best  lore !     Ob,  God  ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart— this  pulse  I 

Jacopo  Foscari. 

Tbe  light— 
Is  it  tbe  light  t^I  am  faint 

\^Officer  presents  him  mih  water. 
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Officeb. 

He  will  be  better, 
Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jacopo  Foscari. 
I  doabt  not.    Father — wife— . 
Your  hands !   • 

Marina. 
There's  death  in  that  damp  clammj  clasp. 
Oh,  God !— JMj-  Foscari,  how  fare  jou  1 

Jacopo  Foscari, 

Well !  [He  dies. 

He  dies ;  but  where  ?  In  Venice — in  the  light  of  that 
beloved  sky — in  the  air  of  that  delicious  climate!  He 
dies ;  but  when  ?  At  the  moment  he  is  about  to  leave 
that  climate,  that  sky  for  ever  I  He  might  have  said  with 
another  and  a  less  glorious  patriot  of  a  later  age,  '^11  mio 

cadavere  almeno  non  cadra  fra  braccia  straniere ; 

e  le  mio  ossa  poseranno  su  la  terra  de'  miei  padri. "  Mark 
now,  how  the  pathos  augments  by  the  agency  of  the  bereft 
survivors. 

Officer. 
He's  gone ! 

Doge. 
He*8  free. 

Marina. 

No — no,  he  is  not  dead  ; 
There  must  be  life  jet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Doge, 
Daughter ! 

Marina. 

Hold  thy  peace,  old  man  ! 
I  am  no  daughter  now— .thou  hast  no  son. 

Oh,  Foscari ! 

•  *  *  *  » 

*  *  *  *  * 

And  how  dreadly  the  whole  force  of  the  catastrophe  is 

summed  up,  a  few   lines   afterwards,  when,   amidst  the 

wailings   of  the  widowed  mother,  the  old  Doge  breaks 

forth — 

My  unhappy  children ! 

Marina. 

What! 
You  feel  it  then  at  last — you!  —  Where  is  now 
The  Stoic  of  the  State  t 
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How  you  thrill  at  the  savage  yet  natural  taunt! — how 
visibly  you  see  the  start  of  the  wife  I  —  how  audibly  you 
hear  the  wild  laugh  and  the  bitter  words  — 

What! 

t  Whe^e  is  now 

The  3toic  of  th^  State  1 

And  how  entirely  the  character  of  the  Doge  is  revealed ; 
how  utter  and  dread  becomes  the  anguish  of  the  scene  in 
the  next  one  word : 

Doge  (^throwing  himself  down  by  the  body), 

H£RE  ! 

And  at  that  word  I  doubt  if  the  tragedy  should  not  have 
been  concluded.  The  gratified  vengeance  of  Loredano — 
the  completion  of  which  makes  the  catastrophe — ^is  not  so 
grand  a  termination  as  the  broken  heart  of  the  patriot 
exile,  and  the  broken  pride  of  the  patriot  judge. 

The  same  high  notions  of  art  which  characterise  these 
great  dramas,  are  equally  evinced  in  the  Cain  and  the 
SardanapaltLS :  the  first,  which  has  more  of  the  early 
stamp  of  Byron*s  mind,  is,  for  that  reason  perhaps,  so 
well  known,  and  its  merit  so  universally  allowed,  that  I 
shall  not  delay  the  reader  by  praising  the  Hercules  none 
have  blamed.     One  word  only  on  the  Sardanapaltis. 

The  genius  developed  in  this  tragedy  is  more  gorgeous 
and  varied  than  in  any  other  of  Byron's  works :  the  mag- 
nificent effeminacy,  the  unsettled  courage,  the  regal  gene- 
rosity, of  Sardanapalus ;  the  bold  and  hardy  fervour  of 
Arbaces  the  soldier,  and  the  hoary  craft  of  Beleses  the 
priest,  exhibit  more  extensive  knowledge,  and  afford  more 
glowing  contrasts,  than  even  the  classic  stateliness  of 
Marino  Faliero,  or  the  deep  pathos  of  the  Foscari.  But 
the  chief  beauty  of  this  play  is  in  the  conception  of 
Myrrha's  character.  This  Greek  girl,  at  once  brave  and 
tender,  enamoured  of  her  lord,  yet  yearning  to  be  free ; 
worshipping  alike  her  distant  land  and  the  sofl  barbarian  : 
— what  new,  and  what  dramatic  combinations  of  feeling  I 
It  is  in  this  struggle  of  emotions,  as  I  have  said  before, 
that  the  master-hand  paints  with  the  happiest  triumph. 
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"Why,"  says  Myrrtia, /easoning  with  fcenelf^-^ 

Why  do  I  love  this  man  t    My  country's  daughtei^ 
Love  Don«  but  heroes.    But  /have  tuf  country  J 
The  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.    I  love  him  ; 
And  that 's  (be  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  lo^e  whom  we  esteem  not.  •         •       • 

*  •  •  «  * 

He  loves  me,  and  I  love  him ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  rices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  if  I  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign. 
May  shew  him  how  alone  a  king  can  leave 
His  thronerf 

The  heroism  of  this  fair  Ionian  is  never  above  nature, 

yet  always  on  its  highest  verge.     The  prond  melancholy 

that  mingles  with  her  character,  recalling  her  father«-l8iid 

— her  warm  and  generous  love,  "without  self-love"-^ 

her  passionate  desire  to  elevate  the   nature  of  Sarda- 

napalus,  that  she   may  the  better  justify  her  own    de^ 

votion — the  grave  and  yet  sweet  sternness  that  pervades 

her  gentler  qualities^  exhibiting  itself  in  fidelity  witlurat 

fear,  and  enabling  hei*  to  hold  with  a  steady  hand  the 

torch  that  shall  consume  on  the  pyre  (made  sacred  to  her 

religion  by  the  memory  of  its  own  Alcides)  both  the 

Assyrian  and  the  Greek;  all  these  combinations  are  the 

result  of  the  purest  sentiment  and  the  noblest  art*     Her 

last  words  at  the  pyre  sustain  the  great  conception  of  her 

character.     With  the  natural  yearning  of  the  Ionian,  her 

thoughts  in  that  moment  revert   to  her  distant  clime, 

recalled,  however,  at  once  to  her  perishing  lord  beside 

her,  and  uniting,  almost  in  one  breath,  the  two  contending 

affections. 

Farewell,  thou  earth ! 
And  loveliest  spot  of  earth !  farewell,  Ionia  ! 
Be  thoti  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation  !     My  last  prayer 
Was  for  thee,— ^my  last  thoughts,  save  one,  wete  of  thee  !-^ 

SAtlDANAPALUS. 

And  that  1-^ 

Myrrha* 
h  your$ ! 

The  plot  of  this  drama  is  worthy  the  creation  of  its 
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heroine.  The  fell  of  a  mighty  empire;  the  vivid  incarna- 
tion of  a  dark  and  remote  time ;  the  primeval  craft  of  the 
priest  conspiring  with  the  rough  ambition  of  the  soldier 
(main  origin  of  great  changes  in  the  worid's  earlier  years); 
the  splendid  and  august  catastrophe  ;  the  most  magnificent 
suicide  the  earth  ever  knew  I  ^-^  what  a  field  for  genius  I 
what  a  conception  worthy  of  its  toils ! 

Nothing  has  been  more  constantly  asserted  of  Byron 
than  his  want  of  vaiiety  in  character.  Every  criticism 
tells  us  that  he  never  paints  but  one  person,  in  whatever 
costume  ;  that  the  dress  may  vary,  but  the  lay  figure 
remains  the  same.  Never  was  any  popular  fallacy  more 
absurd  I  It  is  true  that  the  dogma  holds  good  with  the 
oarly  poems,  but  is  entirely  contradicted  in  the  later  plays. 
Where,  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction,  are  there  any  cha- 
racters more  strcmgly  contrasted,  more  essentially  various 
and  dissimilar,  than  Sardanapalus  the  Assyrian  king,  and 
Marino  Faliero  the  Venetian  Doge ; — 'than  Beleses,  the 
rugged  priest,  cut  out  of  the  marble  of  nature ;  and 
Jacopo  Foscari,  moulded  from  the  kindliest  of  the  south- 
ern elements  ;«r^ than  the  passionate  Marina,  the  delicate 
and  queenly  AngioUna,  the  heroic  Myrrha.  To  name  these 
is  sufficient  to  refute  an  assertion  hitherto  so  credulously 
believed,  and  which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the 
pdiilosophy  of  popular  criticism.  From  the  first  w<»'ks  of 
an  author  the  staadard  is  drawn  by  which  he  is  compared  ; 
and  in  no  instance  are  the  sins  of  the  parents  more  unfor- 
tunately visited  on  the  children. 

Yet  why,  since  the  tragedies  evince  so  matured  and 
profound  a  genius,  are  they  so  incalculably  less  popular 
than  the  early  poems  ?  It  may  be  said,  that  the  dramatic 
form  itself  is  an  obstacle  to  popularity;  yet  scarcely  so, 
for  I  am  just  old  enough  distinctly  to  remember  the  intense 
and  universal  curiosity  with  which  the  public  awaited  the 
appearance  of  The  Jboge  of  Venice;  the  eagerness  with 
which  it  was  read,  and  the  disappointment  which  it  occa- 
sioned. Had  the  dramatic  form  been  the  cause  of  its 
unpopularity,  it  would  have  occasioned  for  it  at  the  first  a 
cool  and  lukewarm  reception  :  the  welcome  which  greeted 
its  announcement  is  a  pr-oof  that  the  disappointment  was 
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occasioned  by  the  materials  of  the  play,  and  not  becdtuse 
it  was  a  play.  Besides,  Manfred^  one  of  the  most  admired 
of  all  Byron*s  works,  was  cast  in  the  dramatic  mould. 
One  cause  of  the  comparative  unpopularity  of  the  plays 
is,  perhaps,  that  the  style  is  less  rich  and  musical  than  that 
of  the  poems;  another,  that  though  highly  dramatic  in 
character,  they  are  not  dramatic  in  position  —  that  is, 
though  dramatic  they  are  not  theatrical:  but  the  princi- 
pal cause  is  in  that  very  versatility ^  that  very  coming  out 
from  self,  the  want  of  which  ha^  been  so  superficially  com-- 
plained  of  The  characters  were  beautifully  conceived ; 
but  they  represented  not  that  character  which  we  ex- 
pected, and  yearned  to  see.  That  mystic  and  idealised 
shape,  in  which  we  beheld  ourselves,  had  receded  from 
the  scene — we  missed  that  touching  egotism  which  was 
the  expression  of  the  Universal  Heart — across  the  en- 
chanted mirror  new  shadows  passed,  but  it  was  our  own 
likeness  that  we  desired  —  the  likeness  of  those  deep  and 
cherished  feelings  with  which  the  poet  had  identified  him- 
self I  True,  that  he  still  held  the  glass  to  human  nature  : 
but  it  was  no  longer  to  that  aspect  of  nature  which  we 
most  coveted  to  behold,  and  to  which  custom  had  not  yet 
brought  satiety.  This  was  the  true  cause  of  our  disappoint-* 
ment.  Byron  now  addressed  the  passion,  and  the  senti- 
ment, and  the  thought,  common  to  all  time,  but  no  longer 
those  peculiar  to  the  temper  of  the  age — 

Our  friend  was  to  the  dead. 
To  US  he  died  wlien  first  he  parted  from  us, 

*  •  •  *  * 

He  stood  beside  us,  like  our  youth, 
Transform'd  for  us  the  real  to  a  dream. 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawrn.* 

The  disappointment  we  experienced  when  Byron  de- 
parted from  the  one  ideal  image,  in  which  alone  our 
egotism  loved  to  view  him,  is  made  yet  more  visible  in 
examining   his  character  than  in   analysing   his   works. 

*  Coleridge's  Wallenstein, 
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We  grow  indignant  dgainst  him  in  proportion,  not  as  we 
find  him  unworthy  as  a  man,  but  departing  from  the 
attributes  in  which  our  imagination  had  clothed  him. 
He  was  to  the  public  as  a  lover  to  his  mistress,  who 
forgives  a  crime  more  easily  than  a  foible,  and  in  whom 
the  judgment  becomes  acute  only  in  proportion  as  the 
imagination  is  undeceived.  Had  the  lives,  the  sketches, 
the  details,  which  have  appeared  subsequently  to  his 
early  and  poetical  death,  but  sustained  our  own  illusions 
— had  they  preserved  "the  shadow  and  the  majesty" 
with  which  we  had  enveloped  his  image,  they  might  have 
represented  him  as  far  more  erring  than  he  appears  to 
have  been,  and  we  should  have  forgiven  whatever  crimes 
were  consistent  with  the  dark  but  lofty  nature  we  ascribed 
to  him.  But  weakness,  insincerity,  the  petty  caprice,  the 
womanish  passion,  the  vulgar  pride,  or  even  the  coarse 
habit — ^these  we  forgave  not,  for  they  shocked  and  mocked 
our  own  self-love  ;  they  were  as  sardonic  reproaches  on  the 
blind  fallacy  of  our  own  judgment;  they  lowered  the  ideal 
in  our  own  breasts ;  they  humbled  the  vanity  of  our  own 
nature  ;  we  had  associated  the  poet  with  ourselves;  we  had 
felt  his  emotions  as  the  refining,  the  exalted  expression  of 
ours,  and  whatever  debased  our  likeness,  debased  ourselves ! 
Through  his  foibles  our  self-love  was  wounded :  he  was  the 
great  Representative  of  the  Poetry  of  our  own  hearts; 
and,  wherever  he  seemed  unfaithful  to  his  trust,  we  re- 
sented it  as  a  treason  to  the  majesty  of  our  common  cause. 
But  perhaps  the  hour  in  which  we  most  deeply  felt 
how  entirely  we  had  wound  and  wrapped  our  own  poetry  in 
himself,  was  that  in  which  the  news  of  his  death  reached 
this  country.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  singular,  the  stun- 
ning sensation,  which  the  intelligence  produced.  I  was 
exactly  at  that  age,  half  man  half  boy,  in  which  the  poet- 
ical sympathies  are  most  keen — among  the  youth  of  that 
day  a  growing  diversion  from  Byron  to  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth had  just  commenced — but  the  moment  in  which  we 
heard  he  was  no  more,  united  him  to  us  at  once  without 
a  rival.  We  could  not  believe  that  the  bright  race  was 
run.  So  much  of  us  died  with  him,  that  the  notion  of  his 
death  had  something  of  the  unnatural,  of  the  impossible. 
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It  was  as  if  a  part  of  the  medianism  of  the  Tierj  irorid 
stood  stiU;«^that  we  had  ever  questioneds  that  we  had 
ever  blamied  him,  was  a  thought  of  absolute  remofse,  and 
all  our  worship  of  his  genius  was  not  half  so  strongly  feit 
as  our  love  for  himself. 

When  he  went  down  to  dust,  it  was  as  the  abrupt 
close  of  some  history  of  deep  passion  in  our  actual  lives, 
-^-the  interest — ^the  excitement  of  years  came  to  a  gloomy 
pause — 

His  last  tigh 
Dissolred  the  chann  —  the  disenchanted  earth 
Lost  all  her  lustre.     Where  her  glittering  towers. 
Her  golden  mountains,  where? — all  darkened  down 
To  naked  waste  .^a  dreary  vale  of  years  ! 
Tab  obbat  Magician's  pxad  !  * 

Exaggerated  as  this  language  may  appear  to  our  children, 
our  contemporaries  know  that  all  words  are  feeble  to 
express  the  universal  feeling  of  England  at  that  lonely 
death-bed  in  a  foreign  land,  amidst  wild  and  savage  strang- 
ers, far  from  the  sister,  the  wife,  the  child,  whose  names 
faltered  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  man, — closing  in  deso- 
lation a  career  of  sadness — rendering  his  latest  sigh  to  the 
immemorial  land  which  had  received  his  earliest  song,  and 
where  henceforth  and  for  ever 

Shall  Death  and  Glory  a  joint  sabbath  keep. 

Even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  all  the  feelings  that 
then  rushed  upon  us  melt  upon  me  once  more.  Dissent- 
ing as  I  now  do  from  mueh  of  the  vague  adrairatimi  his 
more  popular  works  receive,  and  seeing  in  himself  much 
that  Virtue  must  lament  and  even  Wisdom  contemn,  I 
cannot  but  think  of  him  as  of  some  early  friend,  assoeiating 
with  himself  all  the  brightest  reminiscences  of  youth,  bury- 
ing in  his  grave  a  poetry  of  existenee  that  can  never  be 
restored,  and  of  whcnn  every  harsh  sentence,  even  while 
not  unfaithful  to  truth,  is  dishonouring  to  the  fidelity  of 
love  — 

"  Ths  Bbautifvl  is  vanisbsd  and  returns  not." 

*  Youngv 
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I  liaTe  dwelt  thus  mueh  upon  Bjron,  jpartly  because 
though  the  theme  is  hackneyed,  it  is  not  exhausted**-^ 
paitly  be<mute  I  perceive  an  unjust  and  indiscriminate 
spirit  of  deprectadon  springing  up  against  that  great  poet 
(and  I  hold  it  the  duty  of  a  critic  to  oppose  zealously  the 
caprice  and  change  of  mere  fashions  in  opinion)-^ and 
princtpally,  because,  m  reviewing  the  intelleetual  spirit 
of  the  age,  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  at  some  length  Che 
Kuumer  in  which  its  most  celebrated  representative  i^lus- 
trated  and  identified  it  with  himself. 

But  while  my  main  UA  is  with  the  more  popular 
influences  of  the  intellectctad  spirit  of  the  present  day,  i 
must  not  pass  over  in  silence  that  deep  under*current 
which  in  all  ages  is  formed  by  some  writers  whose  influ- 
ence floats  not  on  the  surface.  The  sound  of  their  lyres, 
not  loud  to  the  near  listener,  travels  into  distance,  endur* 
ing,  deep,  and,  through  prolongted  vibrations,  buoying  itself 
along  the  immeasurable  waves  of  space.  From  amidst 
writers  of  this  class  I  sk^le  out  but  two,  Wordsworth  and 
8helley.  I  belieye  that  both  these  poets  have  been  influ- 
ential to  a  degree  perfectly  unguessed  by  those  who  look 
only  to  their  popularity  ;  and,  above  all,  I  believe  that  of 
Wordsworth,  especially,  to  have  been  an  influence  of  a 
more  purely  intellectual  character  than  any  writer  of  our 
age  and  naHon  has  exercised.  Wordsworth's  genius  is 
peculiarly  German.  This  assertion  may  startle  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  believe  the  German  genius  oniy 
evinced  by  extravagant  tales,  bombastic  passion,  and  mys- 
tical diahtefies.  Word9wortfa  is  German  from  his  singidar 
householdness  of  feeling — fhxn  the  ntiinute  and  accurate 
manner  with  ivhich  he  follows  his  ardour  for  Nature  into 
the  smdiler  links  and  harmonies  which  may  be  considered 
as  her  details.  He  has  not,  it  is  true,  <^  the  many-sided- 
ness'* of  Goethe ;  but  he  closely  resembles  a  certain  portion 
of  Goethe's  mind,  tIe.  the  reverential,  contemplative,  self- 
tasking  disposition  to  the  study  of  all  things  appertaining 
to  THB  NATURAL :  his  idcas,  too,  fall  into  that  refined  and 

*  lo  advancin^^  too,  the  doctrine,  which  if  not  quite  new,  is  at 
least  unpopular,  that  his  Dramas  are  better  than  his  earty  poems,  it 
WS6  BecQSsary  to  |;o  somewhttt  ia(»  the  coAoeptioii  oftk^se  llamas. 

F  F 
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refining  Toryism,  the  result  of  a  mingled  veneration  for 
the  past — of  a  disdain  for  the  meaner  cries  which  float 
over  that  vast  abyss  which  we  call  the  ^<  Public/'  and  of 
a  firm  desire  for  Peace  as  the  best  nurse  to  high  and 
undiurnal  thoughts,  which  so  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  great  artist  of  Tasso  and  Wilhelm  Meister.  This 
Toryism — (I  so  call  it  for  want  of  a  better  name) — is  one 
of  which  only  very  high  minds  are  capable ;  it  is  the  pro- 
duct of  a  most  deep  if  untrue  philosophy :  no  conmion 
Past- worshippers  can  understand  or  share  it,  just  as  no 
vulgar  sceptics  can  comprehend  the  ethereal  scepticism  of 
a  Spinosa.  That  Wordsworth's  peculiar  dogmas  should 
lead  him  into  occasional  (nay,  to  my  taste*  frequent) 
error,  is  saying  of  him  what  we  must  say  of  every  man 
of  enthusiasm  who  adopts  a  system ;  but,  be  it  observed, 
it  only  misleads  him  in  that  part  of  his  writings  w.hich 
arrogates  '*  simplicity,"  and  in  which,  studying  to  be 
simple,  he  becomes  often  artificial ;  it  never  misleads  him 
in  his  advances  to  "  sublimity :"  here  he  is  always  natu- 
ral ;  he  rises  without  efibrt,  and  the  circumfusing  holiness 
of  his  mind  bathes  with  a  certain  religious  grandeur  the 
commonest  words  and  the  most  familiar  thoughts.  But 
what  temper  of  the  times  does  Wordsworth  represent,  and 
in  what  is  he  a  teacher?  Let  us  reflect.  Whenever 
there  is  a  fierce  contest  between  opposing  parties,  it 
usually  happens  that  to  each  party  there  is  a  small  and 
scarce-calculated  band  inspired  and  led  by  far  more  spi- 
ritualised and  refining  thoughts  than  the  rest,  who  share 
not  the  passion  nor  the  feud,  nor  the  human  and  coarser 
motives  which  actuate  the  noisier  herd.  Of  one  of  these 
parties  Wordsworth  is  the  representative;  of  the  other, 
Shelley.  Wordsworth  is  the  apostle,  the  spiritualiser  of 
those  who  cling  to  the  most  idealised  part  of  things  that 
are  —  Religion  and  her  houses.  Loyalty  and  her  monu- 
ments— the  tokens  of  the  Sanctity  which  overshadows  the 
Past :  these  are  of  him,  and  he  of  them.  Shelley,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  his  more  impetuous,  but  equally  intellectual 
and  unworldly  mind,  is  the  spiritualiser  of  all  who  forsake 
the  past  and  the  present,  and  with  lofty  hopes  and  a  bold 
Philanthropy,  rush  forward  into  the  future,  attaching  them- 
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selves  not  only  to  things  unborn,  but  to  speculations  founded 
on  unborn  things.  Both  are  representatives  of  a  class  of 
thought,  refined,  remote,  belonging  to  the  age,  but  not  to 
the  louder  wranglers  of  the  age.  Scott  and  Byron  are 
poets  representing  a  philosophy  resulting  from  the  pas- 
sions, or  at  least,  the  action,  of  life;  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth represent  that  which  arises  from  the  intellect,  and 
belongs  to  the  Contemplative  or  the  Ideal.  It  is  natural 
that  the  former  two  should  have  a  large  audience,  and  the 
latter  two  a  select  one ;  for  sq  far  have  they  (the  last)  gone 
into  the  remoter  and  more  abstract  ideas,  and  wrought 
poetry  from  science,  that  they  may  be  said  to  appeal  to 
us  less  as  poets  than  as  metaphysicians,  and  have  there- 
fore obtained  the  homage  and  the  circle  which  belong  to 
the  reasoner  rather  than  the  wider  worship  of  the  bard ; 
but  each  appertains  emphatically  to  a  time  of  visible  and 
violent  transition — the  one  preserving  all  the  beauty  of 
the  time  past,  the  other  with  a  more  youthful  genius 
bodying  forth  the  beauty  of  a  time  to  be.  Each  is  an 
equal  servitor  to  knowledge,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  truth 
of  Wordsworth's  simile,  the  sublimes t  in  recent  poetry  — 

"  Past  and  Future  are  the  wings 
On  whose  support,  harmoniously  conjoined. 
Moves  the  great  Spirit  of  Human  Knowledge  ;'* 

But  I  think,  of  the  two,  that  Wordsworth  has  exercised  on 
the  present  day  the  more  beneficial  influence :  for  if,  as  I 
have  held,  and  shall  again  have  occasion  to  repeat, 

**  The  world  is  too  much  wilh  us  ; " 

if  the  vice  of  the  time  leans  to  the  Material,  and  produces 
a  low-born  taste  and  an  appetite  for  coarse  excitement, — 
Wordsworth's  poetry  is  of  all  existing  in  the  world  the 
most  calculated  to  refine  —  to  etherealise  —  to  exalt;  to 
ofier  the  most  corresponding  counterpoise  to  the  scale 
that  inclines  to  earth.  It  is  for  this  that  I  consider  his 
influence  mainly  beneficial.  His  poetry  has  repaired  to 
us  the  want  of  an  immaterial  philosophy — nay,  it  is  phi- 
losophy, and  it  is  of  the  immaterial  school.     No  writer 
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more  unTitiguriMS  tb^  nuticL  His  cirdba  is  tmaU — ^but  Unr 
that  very  reuon  tin  ▼otarieB  ane  more  attaehcdi  They 
preserve  in  the  working-day  world  the  hoLy  sabbath  of  his 
muse,  and  doubtless  they  wiil  perpetuate  that  tranqutttisatg 
worship  from  generation  to  genesatioB,  till  the  devotios  ^ 
the  few  rtudl  grow  into  the  custom  of  the  many* 

Shelley,  with  a  more  daring  and  dramatic*  gemsm^ 
with  greater  mastery  of  language,  and  the  trae  Laeretian 
soul,  for  ever  aspiruig  €xtra  Jiammmniia  Mtmia  mumUy 
u  equally  inlellectuai  in  his  creatiniis;  and  despite  the 
young  audacity  which  led  him  into  denying  a  God,  Us 
poetry  IB  of  a  spiritual  and  immaterttd  oaat.  It  is 
steeped  in  veneration  —  it  is  for  ever  thirsting  for  the 
Heavenly  and  the  Immortal '^and  the  Deity  he  questioned 
avenges  Himself  <mly  by  impressing  His  image  upon  aU 
that  the  poet  undertook.  But  SheUey  at  pneseat  has  sub- 
jected himself  to  be  misunderstood;  he  has  become  the 
apologist  for  would-be  mystics,  and  dreamers  of  foolish 
drearaa,-^  for  an  exeilent  master  may  obtain  worthless 
disciples,  just  as  the  young  voluptuaries  of  the  Garden 
imagined  vice  was  sanctioned  by  Epicurus,  and  the  juvenile 
casuists  of  schools  have  learned  Pyrrhonism  irom  Berkeley. 
The  blinding  glitter  of  his  diction,  the  conAision  produced 
on  an  unsteady  mind  by  the  rapid  whirl  of  his  dazzling 
thoughts,  have  assisted  in  the  formation  of  a  false  school 
of  poetry — a  school  of  sounding  words  and  uaiotelUgiUe 
metaphysic& — a  school  ^f  crude  and  bewildered  jargonists, 
who  talk  of  '*  the  everlasting  heart  of  things,"  and  the 
«  genius  of  the  world/*  and  such  phrases,  which  are  the 
terms  of  a  system  with  SheUey,  and  are  merely  fine  expres- 
sions with  his  followers.  An  imitator  of  Wordsworth  must 
come  at  once  to  Nature :  he  may  be  puer^e,'  he  may  be 

*  Hiui  ShtAley  "iite^,  he  wcmki  pnybably  hwr<»  devoted  faiwself 
eftpeeially  to  the  dnnna.  The  Ce»ei  is  the  only  4mt  of  his  writings 
which  contains  hulnan  interest ;  «iul  if  Shelley *s  metaphysical  flights 
had  been  once  tamed  down  to  the  actual  flesh-and-blood  characters 
which  the  drama  exacts,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that,  as  his  judgment 
improved  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  the  conceptfon  of  plot,  he 
would  have  bofta  <»ur  gresitest  dramaiiBt  since  Shaksposn.    Bttt 

**  ^eaittit  sab  poadere  vymba.*' 
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prbsaie,  but  he  cannot  go  far  frota  the  NattraL  Tb^ 
yetsmmg  of  Wordsworth's  genius  is  like  the  patnotism  of 
certain  trardlers,  who  in  l^eir  reiiK>test  wanderings  carry 
with  them  a  portion  of  their  native  earth.  But  Shelley's 
leas  settled  and  more  jMresnming  faculty  deals  little  with 
the  Seen  and  Known — it  is  ever  with  the  spectral  images 
of  things,  chasing  the  invisible  Echo,  and  grsMsping  at  the 
bodiless  Shadow.  Whether  he  gives  language  to  Pan,  to 
Asia,  to  Demiurgus; — or  song  to  the  Cloud  ;-*-or  paints 
the  river  love  of  Alpheus  for  Arethusa;  —  or  follows^ 
through  all  the  gorgeous  windings  of  his  most  wondrous 
diction,  the  spirit  of  Poesy  in  Alastor,  or  that  of  Liberty 
in  the  Revolt  oflslaam — he  is  still  tasking  our  interest  for 
things  that  are  not  mundane  or  fieimiliar — things  which  he 
alone  haid  power  to  bind  to  Nature,  and  which  those  who 
imitate  him  leave  utterly  dissevered  from  her  control. 
They,  too,  deal  with  demigods  and  phafitbms-^the  beauti- 
ful InVittbles  of  creation ;  but  they  foi^et  the  chain  by 
which  the  Jupiter  of  their  creed  linked  each,  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  in  one  indissoluble  connexion,  that  united 
even  the  highest  heaven  to  the  bosom  of  bur  common  earth* 

I  think,  then,  that  so  far  a$  this  age  is  considered 
(although  for  posterity,  when  true  worshippers  are  substi- 
tuted for  false  disciples,  it  may  be  otherwise),  Shelley's  in- 
fluence, both  poetical  and  moral,  has  been  far  less  chasten- 
ing and  less  salutary  than  Wordsworth's.  But  both  are 
men  of  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher,  intellectual  order  than 
either  Byron  or  Scott,  and  although  not  possessing  the 
same  mastery  over  the  more  daily  emotions,  and  far  more 
limited  in  their  range  of  power  than  th^ir  rival  ^*  Kings  of 
Verse,"  they  have  yet  been  the  rulers  of  more  unworldly 
subjects,  and  the  founders  of  a  more  profound  and  high- 
wrought  dynasty  of  opinion. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  each  of  these  four  great  poets 
the  Imaginative  Literature  has  arrogated  the  due  place  of 
the  Philosophical. 

In  the  several  characters  of  their  genius,  embodying 
the  truth  oi  the  times,  will  Uie  moral  investigator  search 
foar  the  expression  of  those  thoughts  whith  make  the  aspect 
of  sax  era,  and,  while  they  reflect  the  present  age,  prepare 
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the  neztl  It  is  thus  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  Imagin- 
ation assumes  the  natural  office  of  the  Reason,  and  is  the 
parent  of  Revolutions,  because  the  organ  of  Opinion :  and 
to  this,  the  loftiest,  moral  effect  of  imaginative  literature, 
many  of  its  superficial  decriers  have  been  blind.  **  The 
mind,"  saith  the  Stagirite,  '*  has  over  the  body  the  con- 
trol which  a  master  exercises  over  his  slave:  but  the 
Reason  has  over  the  Imagination  that  control  which  a 
magistrate  possesses  over  a  freeman" — "who,"  adds  Bacon 
in  his  noble  comment  on  the  passage,  "  may  come  to  rule 
in  his  turn*'* 

I  return  to  the  more  wide,  and  popular,  and  important 
impression,  made  upon  the  times.  Goethe  has  told  us,  that 
when  he  had  written  Werter,  he  felt  like  a  sinner  relieved 
from  the  burden  of  his  errors  by  a  general  confession;  and 
he  became,  as  it  were,  inspired  with  energy  to  enter  on  a 
new  existence.  The  mind  of  a  great  writer  is  the  type  of 
the  general  mind.  The  public,  at  certain  periods,  op- 
pressed with  a  peculiar  weight  of  passion,  or  of  thought, 
require  to  throw  it  off  by  expression ;  once  expressed,  they 
rarely  return  to  it  again :  they  pass  into  a  fresh  intellectual 
gradation ;  they  enter  with  Goethe  into  a  new  existence  ; 
hence  one  reason  of  the  ill-success  of  imitators — they  re- 
peat a  tone  we  no  longer  have  a  desire  to  hear.  When 
Byron  passed  away,  the  feeling  he  had  represented  craved 
utterance  no  more.  With  a  sigh  we  turned  to  the  actual 
and  practical  career  of  life :  we  awoke  from  the  morbid, 
the  passionate,  the  dreaming,  "  the  moonlight  and  the  dim- 
ness of  the  mind,"  and  by  a  natural  re-action,  addressed 
ourselves  to  the  active  and  daily  objects  which  lay  before 
us.  And  this  with  the  more  intenseness,  because  the 
death  of  a  great  poet  invariably  produces  an  indifference 
to  the  art  itself.  We  can  neither  bear  to  see  him  imitated, 
nor  yet  contrasted ;  we  preserve  the  impression,  but  we 
break  the  mould.  Hence  that  strong  attachment  to  the 
Practical,  which  became  so  visible  a  little  time  after  the 
death  of  Byron,  and  which  continues  (unabated,  or  rather 
increased)  to  characterise  the  temper  of  the  time.  Insen- 
sibly acted  upon  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Utilitarians,  we 
desired  to  see   Utility  in   every  branch   of  intellectual 
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labour.  Byron,  in  his  severe  comments  upon  England,' 
and  his  satire  on  our  social  system,  had  done  much  that 
has  not  yet  been  observed,  in  shaking  off  from  the  popular 
mind  certain  of  its  strongest  national  prejudices ;  and  the 
long  Peace,  and  the  pressure  of  financial  difRculties, 
naturally  inclined  us  to  look  narrowly  at  our  real  state ; 
to  examine  the  laws  we  had  only  boasted  of,  and  dissect 
the  constitution  we  had  hitherto  deemed  it  only  our  duty 
to  admire.  We  were  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who, 
having  run  a  certain  career  of  dreams  and  extravagance, 
begins  to  be  prudent  and  saving,  to  calculate  his  conduct, 
and  to  look  to  his  estate.  Politics  thus  gradually  and 
commonly  absorbed  our  attention,  and  we  grew  to  identify 
ourselves,  our  feelings,  and  our  cause,  with  statesmen  and 
economists  instead  of  with  poets  and  refiners.  Thus,  first 
Canning,  and  then  Brougham,  may  be  said,  for  a  certain 
time,  to  have  represented,  more  than  any  other  individuals, 
the  common  Intellectual  Spirit ;  and  the  interest  usually 
devoted  to  the  Imaginative  was  transferred  to  the  Real. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  more  than  natural  distaste  for 
poetry  that  succeeded  the  death  of  Byron  had  increased 
the  appetite  for  pro^e  fictions ;  the  excitement  of  the 
fancy,  pampered  by  the  melodramatic  tales  which  had 
become  the  rage  in  verse,  required  food  even  when  verse 
grew  out  of  fashion.  The  new  career  that  Walter  Scott 
had  commenced,  tended  also  somewhat  to  elevate  with  the 
vulgar  a  class  of  composition  that,  with  the  educated,  re- 
quired no  factitious  elevation  ;  for,  with  the  latter,  what 
new  dignity  could  be  thrown  upon  a  branch  of  letters  that 
Cervantes,  Fielding,  Le  Sage,  Voltaire,  and  F^n^lon  had 
already  made  only  less  than  Epic  ?  It  was  not,  however, 
as  in  former  times,  the  great  novel  alone  that  was  read 
among  the  more  refined  circles,  but  novels  of  all  sorts. 
Unlike  poetry,  the  name  itself  was  an  attraction.  In  these 
works,  even  to  the  lightest  and  most  ephemeral,  something 
of  the  moral  spirit  of  the  age  betrayed  itself.  The  novels 
of  fashionable  life  illustrate  feelings  very  deeply  rooted, 
and  productive  of  no  common  revolution.  In  proportion 
as  the  aristocracy  had  become  social,  and  fashion  allowed 
the  members  of  the  more  mediocre  classes  a  hope  to  out- 
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step  the  boandaries  of  fortune,  and  be  qnafti-aristoenits 
themselves,  people  eagerly  sought  for  representations  of 
the  nianners  which  they  aspired  to  imitate,  and  the  circles 
to  which  it  was  not  impossible  to  belong.  But  as  with, 
emulation  discontent  also  was  mixed,  as  many  hoped  to  be. 
called  and  few  found  themselves  ehosen,  So  a  satire  on  the 
ibllies  and  vices  of  the  great  gave  additional  piquancy  to 
the  description  of  their  lives.  There  was  a  sort  of  social 
fagging  established ;  the  fag  loathed  his  master,  but  not  the 
system  by  which  one  day  or  other  he  himself  might  be 
permitted  to  fag.  What  the  world  would  not  have  dared 
to  gaze  upon,  had  it  been  gravely  exhibited  by  a  philoso* 
pher  (so  revolting  a  picture  of  the  aristocracy  would  it 
have  seemed),  they  praised  with  avidity  in  the  light 
sketches  of  a  novelist.  Hence  the  tbree-yeai-s'  run  of 
the  fashionable  npvels  was  a  shrewd  sign  of  the  times ; 
straws  they  were,  but  they  shewed  the  up-gathering  of  the 
storm.  Those  novels  were  the  most  successful  which  hit 
off  one  or  the  other  of  the  popular  cravings — the  desire  to 
dissect  fashion,  or  the  wish  to  convey  utility — those  which 
affected  to  combine  both,  as  the  novels  of  Mr.  Ward,  were 
the  most  successful  of  all. 

Few  writers  ever  produced  so  great  itn  effect  on  the 
political  spirit  of  their  generation  as  some  of  these  novel- 
ists, who,  without  any  other  merits  unconsciously  exposed 
the  falsehood,  the  hypocrisy,  the  arrqgant  and  vulgar  inso- 
lence of  patrician  life.  Read  by  all  classes,  in  every  town, 
in  every  village,  these  works,  as  I  have  before  stated,  could 
not  but  engender  a  mingled  indignation  and  disgust  at  th« 
parade  of  frivolity,  the  ridiculous  disdain  of  truth,  nature, 
and  mankind,  the  self- consequence  and  absurdity,  which, 
falsely  or  truly,  these  novels  exhibited  as  a  picture  of  aris-. 
tocratic  society.  The  Utilitarians  railed  against  them,  and 
they  were  effecting  with  unspeakable  rapidity  the  very 
purposes  the  Utilitarians  desired. 

While  these  light  wor^s  were  converting  the  multitude^ 
graver  writers  were  soberly  confirming  their  effect;  society 
itself  knew  not  the  change  in  feeling  which  had  crept  over 
it,  till  a  sudden  flash,  as  it  were,  revealed  the  chaoge 
electrically  to  itself.    Ju^t  at  the  tim^,  when  with  George 
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the  Fourth  an  old  era  expired^  tiie  excitenent  of  a  pofmhsr 
election  at  home  coneurred  with  the  Three  Bays  of  July 
in  France  to  give  a  deeisive  tone  to  the  new.  The  ques- 
tion of  Reform  came  on^  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
nation  itself^  it  was  bailed  at  once  by  the  national  heart* 
From  that  moment,  the  intellectual  spirit,  hitherto  par-* 
tially  direeted  to,  became  wholly  absorbed  in,  politics ;  and' 
miany  of  the  lighter  works  that  have  sinice  obtained  a  w»rm- 
and  general  hearing,  have  either  devdoped  the  errors  of 
the  social  system,  or  the  vioes  of  the  legislative. 

A  description  of  the  mere  friv(djties  of  fiebshion  is  no- 
longer  coveted ;  for  the  public  mind  cmce  settled  towards 
an  examination  of  the  aristocracy,  has  pierced  from  the 
surface  to  the  depth  ;  it  has  probed  the  wound,  and  it  now 
desires  to  cure* 

It  is  in  this  state  that  the  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  i^e 
rests,  demanding  the  Useful,  but  prepared  to  receive  it 
through  familiar  shapes :  a  state  at  present  favourable  to 
ordinary  knowledge,  to  narrow  views,  or  to  mediocre 
genius  ;  but  adapted  to  prepare  the  way  and  to  found  suc-» 
cess  for  the  coming  triumphs  of  a  bold  philosophy,  or  a 
profound  and  subtile  imagination.  Some  cause,  indeed, 
there  is  of  fear,  lest  the  desire  for  immediate  and  palpable 
utility  should  stint  the  capacities  of  genius  to  the  trite  and 
fetmiliar  truths.  But  as  Criticism  takes  a  more  wide  and 
liberal  view  of  the  true  and  unbounded  sphere  of  the 
Beneficial,  we  may  trust  that  this  cause  of  fear  will  be. 
removed.  The  passions  of  men  are  the  most  useful  field 
for  the  metaphysics  of  the  imagination,  and  yet  the 
grandest  and  the  most  inexhaustible.  Let  us  taJ^e  care 
that  we  do  not,  as  in  the  old  Greek  fable,  cut  the  wings 
of  our  bees  and  set  flowers  before  them,  as  the  most 
sensible  mode  of  filling  the  Hives  of  Truth. 

But  the  great  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  present 
intellectual  spirit  is  one  most  encouraging  to  human  hopes; 
it  is  Benevolence.  There  has  grown  up  among  us  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  great  mass  of  mankind.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  in  no  small  measure  to  the  philosophers  (with 
whom  Benevolence  is,  in  all  times,  the  foundation  of  phi- 
losopher); and  that  more  decided  and  emphatic  expression 
of  the  sen^ment  which  wfM»  common^  despite  of  the^ 
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errors,  to  the  French  moralists  of  the  last  century,  has 
been  kept  alive  and  applied  to  immediate  legislation 
by  the  English  moralists  of  the  present.  We  owe  also 
the  popularity  of  the  growing  principle » to  the  writings 
of  Miss  Edgeworth  and  of  Scott,  who  sought  their  charac- 
ters among  the  people,  and  who  interested  us  by  a  picture 
of  (and  not  a  declamation  upon)  their  life  and  its  humble 
vicissitudes,  their  errors  and  their  virtues.  We  owe  it 
also,  though  unconsciously,  to  the  gloomy  misanthropy  of 
Byron  ;  for  proportioned  to  the  intenseness  with  which  we 
shared  that  feeling  was  the  re- action  froni  which  we  awoke 
from  it ;  and  amongst  the  more  select  and  poetical  of  us, 
we  owe  it  yet  more  to  the  dreaming  philanthropy  of 
Shelley,  and  the  patriarchal  tenderness  of  Wordsworth. 
It  is  this  feeling  that  we  should  unite  to  sustain  and  to 
develope.  It  has  come  to  us  pure  and  bright  from  the 
ordeal  of  years — the  result  of  a  thousand  errors — but 
born,  if  we  preserve  it,  as  their  healer  and  redemption. 

Diodorus  JSiculus  tells  us,  that  the  forest  of  the 
Pyrenean  mountains  being  set  on  fire,  and  the  heat  pene- 
trating to  the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of  silver  gushed  forth  from 
the  earth's  bosom,  and  revealed  for  the  first  time  the  exist- 
ance  of  those  mines  afterwards  so  celebrated. 

It  is  thus  from  causes  apparently  the  most  remote,  and 
often  amidst  the  fires  that  convey  to  us,  at  their  first  out- 
breaking, images  only  of  terror  and  desolation,  that  we 
deduce  the  most  precious  effects,  and  di§icover  the  treasures 
to  enrich  the  generations  that  are  to  come  I 


CHAPTER   III. 

Cheap   Works  —  Diffusion   of  Knowledge  —  Its  necessary   Conse- 
quences —  Writers  are  less  profound  in  proportion  as  the  public 

are  more  numerous Anecdote  of  Dr.  *  *  * — Suggestions  how  to 

fill  the  Fountain  while  we  diffuse  the  Stream  —  Story  of  the  Italian 
Master. 

I  THINK,  sir,  that  when  our  ingenious  countryman,  Joshua 
Barnes,  gave  us  so  notable  an  account  of  the  Pigmies,  he 
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roust,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  have  intended  to  allegorise 
the  empire  of  the  Penny  Periodicals.  For,  in  the  first 
place,  these  little  strangers  seem.  Pigmy-like,  of  a  mar- 
vellous ferocity  and  valour ;  they  make  great  head  against 
their  foes — they  spread  themselves  incontinently  —  they 
possess  the  land  —  they  live  but  a  short  time,  yet  are 
plenteously  prolific  ;  they  owe  much  to  what  the  learned 
Joshua  terms  "the  royal  Lescha,"  viz.  a  certain  society 
(evidently  the  foretype  of  that  lately  established  under  the 
patronage  of  my  Lord  Brougham) — set  up  as  he  sheweth 
**  for  the  increase  and  propagation  of  experimental  know- 
ledge ; "  above  all,  and  a  most  blissful  peculiarity  it  is, 
*^Jbr  taxesy  they  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  them  ! " 
they  make  vigilant  war  against  the  cranes,  who  I  take  it 
are  palpably  designed  for  tax-gatherers  in  general,  quocun^ 
que  gaudentes  nomine  —  a  fact  rendered  clear  to  the 
plainest  understanding  by  the  following  description  of 
these  predatory  birds  :  — 

"  The  cranes  being  the  only  causers  of  famine  in  the 
land,  by  reason  they  are  so  numerous  that  they  can  devour 
the  most  plentiful  harvest,  both  by  eating  the  seeds  before- 
hand, and  then  picking  the  ears  that  remain.'' 

I  Certes,  however,  these  little  gentry  seem  of  a  more 
general  ambition  than  their  Pigmaean  types ;  for  the  latter 
confined  themselves  to  a  limited  territory  "from  Gadazalia' 
to  Elysiana ; "  but  these,  the  pigmies  of  our  time,  overrun 
us  altogether,  and  push,  with  the  rude  insolence  of  innova- 
tion, our  most  venerable  folios  from  their  stools.  The 
rage  for  cheap  publications  is  not  limited  to  Penny  Peri- 
odicals ;  family  libraries  of  all  sorts  have  been  instituted, 
with  the  captivating  profession  of  teaching  all  things  use- 
ful— bound  in  cloth,  for  the  sum  of  five  shillings  a  month  I 
Excellent  inventions,  which,  after  shewing  us  the  illimit- 
able ingenuity  of  compilation,  have  at  length  fallen  the 
prey  of  their  own  numbers,  and  buried  themselves  amongst 
the  corpses  of  the  native  quartos  which  they  so  successfully 
invaded. 

Cheap  publications  are  excellent  things  in  themselves. 
Whatever  increases  the  reading  public,  tends  necessarily 
to  equalise  the  knowledge  already  in  the  world ;  but  the 
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process  by  which  knowledge  is  equalised  is  act  dtogeth^ 
thai  by  which  the  degree  of  ksowlei^e  is  hdgbtened. 
Cheap  publications  of  tbemseWes  are  sufiici^it  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  not  for  its  advameeme^ii.  The 
sehoohnaster  equalises  information,  by  giving  that  which 
he  possesses  to  others,  and  for  that  very  reason  can  devote 
but  little  time  to  increasing  his  own  stock. 

Let  me  make  this  more  familiar  by  telling  you  an 

anecdote  of  our  friend  Dr. .     You  know  thsM:  he  is  a 

man  of  the  very  highest  scientific  attainments  I  You  know 
also  that  he  is  not  over-burthened  with  those  same  precious 
naetals  on  the  history  of  which  he  can  so  learnedly  descant. 
He  took  a  book  some  months  ago  to  a  publisher  of  ent^- 
prise  and  capital :  it  was  full  of  the  profoundest  research ; 
the  bookseller  shook  his  head,  and  — 

*'  Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  musingly,  *<  how  many  persons  in 
England  are  acquainted  with  the  ultimate  principles  by 
which  you  come  to  your  result  ?  " 

<<  Not  fifty,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  with  all  the  enthu- 
siasm of  a  discoverer. 

<*  And  how  many  can  understand  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples which  occupy  your  first  chapter  ?  " 

^'  Oh  I  "  said  the  doctor,  with  indifierence,  "  ^ose 
principles  are  merely  plain  truths  in  mechanics,  which 
most  manufacturers  ought  to  know,  and  which  many  lite- 
rary dandies  think  it  shews  learning  to  allude  to ;  perhaps^ 
therefore,  several  thousands  may  be  familiar  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  first  chapter :  but,  I  assujre  you,  sir,  ypu- don't 
get  far  before " 

*<  Pardon  me,  doctor,"  interrupted  the  bookseller, 
shortly — -^Hf  you  address  the  fifty  persons,  you  must 
publish  this  work  on  your  own  account ;/  if  you  address 
the  thousands,  why  it  is  quite  another  nciatter.  Here  is 
your  MS. ;  burn  all  but  the  first  chapter :  as  a  commercial 
speculation,  the  rest  is  mere  rubbish.  If  you  will  th^Er 
spin  out  the  first  chapter  into  a  volume,  and  call  it  The 

Elements  of Familiarly  Explained  —  why,  I  think, 

air,  with  your  name,  I  could  afford  you  three  hundred 
pounds  for  it" 

Necessity  knows  no  law.     Tlk  Elements  are  published 
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to  teach  new  thoufiandt  wfaat  other  thoftsands  knew  before, 
and  the  Diseoveriei  lie  in  the  doctor  6  desk,  where  they 
will  only  become  lucratire  when  some  licher  man  shall 
invent  and  propagate  them,  and  the  public  w^  call  on  the 
poor  doctor  ^to  make  them  fieuniiiar.'' 

Now  obserre  a  very  curiottB  coneeqnence  (Vora  thhs 
atory :  Suppose  a  certain  science  is  onfy  cnhivated  by  five 
hundred  men,  and  that  they  have  all  cuHivated  the  seienoe 
to  a  certain  height.  A  book  that  should  tell  them  what 
they  knew  already,  they  wonki  naturally  not  purchase,  and 
a  book  that  tc^d  them  more  than  they  knew  they  wookl 
eagerly  bay ;  m  such  a  case,  ^le  doctor's  poerition  woaki 
have  been  reversed,  and  his  Disceveries  would  have  been 
much  moie  lucrative  to  him  than  his  £7effieiito.— Thus  w« 
may  observe,  that  the  tone  of  knowledge  is  usually  more 
scholastic  in  proportion  as  the  drele  of  readers  is  confined. 
Wlien  scholafs  are  your  audienoe,  you  address  them  alter 
the  fashion  of  a  scholar.  Hence,  formerly,  every  mvh 
thought  it  necessary,  when  he  wrote  a  book,  to  bestow 
npon  Its  composition  the  most  scrapuious  care ;  to  fill  its 
pages  with  the  produet  of  a  studious  life ;  to  polish  its  style 
with  the  classic  file,  and  to  ornament  its  periods  with  the 
academical  allttsion.  He  knew  that  the  minority  of  those 
who  read  his  work  would  be  able  to  appreciate  labour  or 
to  detect  neglect ;  but,  as  the  eircle  of  readers  increased^ 
the  mind  of  the  writer  became  less  fastidious ;  the  super- 
ficial readers  had  outnumbered  Ihe  profounder  critics.  He 
fitill  addressed  the  majority,  but  the  taste  <}f  l^e  majority 
was  no  longer  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  fashion  of  the  acldress. 
^nce  the  Revival  of  Lettera  itself,  the  more  con4ned  the 
public,  the  more  laborious  the  student.  Ascham  is  more 
scholastic  than  Raleigh  ;  Raleigh  Uian  A^idison ;  and 
Addison  than  Scott 

The  spirit  of  a  popular  assembly  dan  enter  into  the 
crowd  you  write  for,  as  well  as  the  cvowd  you  haorangue  ; 
and  a  familiar  frankness,  or  a  superficial  eloquence,  charms 
the  assembly  when  full,  which  a  measured  wisdom  and  a 
copious  knowledge  were  necessary  to  win,  when  its  numbers 
were  scattered  and  select. 
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It  is  natural  that  writers  should  be  ambitious  of  creat- 
ing a  sensation :  a  sensation  is  produced  by  gaining  the 
ear,  not  of  (he  few,  but  the  many;  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  they  should  address  the  many ;  the  style  pleasing  to 
the  many  becomes,  of  course,  the  style  most  frequently 
aimed  at :  hence  the  profusion  of  amusing,  familiar,  and 
superficial  writings.  People  complain  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a 
proof  of  degeneracy  in  the  knowledge  of  authors  —  it  is  a 
proof  of  the  increased  number  of  readers.  The  time  is 
come  when  nobody  will  fit  out  a  ship  for  the  intellectual 
Columbus  to  discover  new  worlds,  but  when  every  body 
will  subscribe  for  his  setting  up  a  steam-boat  between 
Calais  and  Dover.  You  observe  then,  sir  (consequences 
which  the  fine  talkers  of  the  day  have  wholly  overlooked), 
that  the  immense  superficies  of  the  public  operates  two 
ways  in  deteriorating  from  the  profundity  of  writers :  in 
the  first  place,  it  renders  it  no  longer  necessary  for  an 
author  to  make  himself  profound  before  he  writes  ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  it  encourages  those  authors  who  are  pro- 
found, by  every  inducement,  not  of  lucre  alone,  but  of 
fame,  to  exchange  deep  writing  for  agreeable  writing  :  the 
voice  which  animates  the  man  ambitious  of  wide  fame,  does 
not,  according  to  the  beautiful  line  in  Rogers,  whisper  to 
him  "ASPIRE,"  but  "descend."  "He  stoops  to  con- 
quer." Thus,  if  we  look  abroad,  in  France,  where  the 
reading  public  is  less  numerous  than  in  England,*  a  more 
subtle  and  refining  tone  is  more  fashionable  in  literature ; 
and  in  America,  where  it  is  infinitely  larger,  the  tone  of 
literature  is  infinitely  more  superficial.  It  is  possible,  that 
the  high-souled  among  literary  men,  desirous  rather  of 
truth  than  fame,  or  willing  to  traverse  their  trial  to  p(«- 
terity,  are  actuated,  unconsciously^  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times;  but  actuated  they  necessarily  are,  just  (to  return 
to  my  former  comparison)  as  the  wisest  orator,  who  uttered 
only  philosophy  to  a  thin  audience  of  sages,  mechanically 
abandons  his  refinements  and  his  reasonings,  and  expands 

*  In  France,  the  proportion  of  those  educated  in  schools  is  but  one 
in  twenty-eight. 
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into  a  louder  tone  and  more  familiar  manner  as  the  as- 
sembly increases; — the  temper  of  the  popular  meeting  is 
unavoidably  caught  by  the  mind  that  addresses  it.*" 

From  these  remarks  we  may  perceive  then,  that  in 
order  to  increase  the  height  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  diffuse  its  extent ;  nay,  that  in  that  very  diffusion 
there  is  a  tendency  to  the  superficial,  which  requires  to  be 
counteracted.  And  this,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 
only  thoroughly  effect  by  the  Endowments  of  which  I  have 
before  spoken.  For  since  the  government  of  knowledge 
is  like  that  of  states,  and  instituted  not  for  the  power  of 
the  few,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  many,  so  this  diffusion 
of  information  amongst  the  ignorant  is  greatly  to  be  com- 
mended and  encouraged,  even  though  it  operate  unfavour- 
ably on  the  increase  of  information  amongst  the  learned. 
We  ought  not,  therefore,  to  resist,  even  were  we  able, 
which  we  are  not,  the  circulation  of  intelligence  ;  but  by 
other  means  we  should  seek  to  supply  the  reservoirs,  from 
which,  aloft  and  remote,  the  fertilising  waters  are  supplied. 
I  see  not  that  this  can  be  done  by  any  other  means  than 
the  establishment  of  such  professorships,  and  salaries  for 
the  cultivators  of  the  highest  branches  of  literature  and 
science,  as  may  be  adequate,  both  in  the  number  and  in 
the  income  allotted  to  each,  to  excite  ambition.  Thus  a 
tribunal  for  high  endeavour  will  be  established,  independ- 
ent of  the  court  of  the  larger  public — independent,  indeed, 
yet  each  acting  upon  the  other.  The  main  difficulty  would 
be  that  of  appointing  fit  electors  to  these  offices.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  there  should,  for  the  sake  of  emulation, 
and  the  prevention  of  corruption  or  prejudice,  be  different 
electoral  bodies,  that  should  promote  to  vacancies  in  rota-- 


*  M^  Cousin,  speaking:  of  professors  who,  in  despair  of  a  serious 
audience,  wish  at  least  for  a  numerous  one,  bas  well  illustrated  this* 
principle.  '*  Dans  ce  cas  e'en  est  fait  de  la  science,  car  on  a  beau 
fkire,  on  se  proportionne  a  son  auditoire.  II  y  a  dans  les  grandes  foules 
je  ne  sais  quel  ascendant  presque  magn^tique,  qui  subjugue  les  ^mes 
les  plus  fermes  ;  et  tel  qui  eiit  kx^  un  professeur  s^rieux  et  instructif 
pour  une  cectaine  d'^tudians  attentifs,  devient  16ger  et  supurficiel  avec 
uu  auditoire  superficiel  et  l^ger.  *' 
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tkn ;  and  time  migiit  be  die  diree  braaehes  of  the  legis^ 
lature,  the  different  naftionml  «Biyenities^  and,  above  ail 
(though  the  DOtioa  maj  seem  extravagant  at  first  8ight)» 
foreigD  academies,  which  being  wholly  free  frcnn  oeetarian 
or  party  prejadiees,  woald,  I  am  convinced,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  (until  at  least  they  had  aronsed  our  emulatioa  by 
exciting  our  ahame),  choose^  the  most  fitting  persons :  for 
foreign  nations  are,  to  the  higlier  effofte  of  genius,  the 
Represeotatives  of  Posterity  itself.  This,  to  be  snre,  is 
not  a  scheme  ever  likely  to  be  realised ;  neither,  i  confess, 
Is  it  wholly  free  from  ol]jeetions :  but  unless  some  such 
incitement  to  the  loftier  branches  of  icnoif ledge  be  devised, 
the  increasing  demand  wiil  only  Introduce  adulteration  in 
the  supply*  So  wide  a  popularity,  and  so  alluring  a  re* 
rauneratioB,  being  given  to  •the  superficial,  whoever  is 
asnbitions,  and  whoever  is  poor,  will  naturally  either  suit 
his  commodity  to  the  market,  or  renounce  his  calling 
akogether.  At  present,  a  popular  instructor  is  very  mo<£ 
like  a  certain  master  in  Italian,  who  has  thriven  prodigi- 
ously upon  a  new  experiment  on  his  pupils.    J was  a 

elever  fellow,  and  full  of  knowledge  which  nobody  wanted 
to  know.  After  seeing  him  in  rags  for  some  years,  I  met 
him  the  other  day  most  c^meely  attired,  and  with  the 
complacent  and  sanguine  air  of  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man:— 

<<I  am  glad  to  see,  my  dear  sir,"  said  I,  "that  the 
world  wags  weU  with  you.'' 

"  It  does." 

«  Doubtless,  your  books  seli  famously  ?*' 

^<  Bah  I  no  bookseller  will  buy  them.  No,  sir,  I  have 
hit  on  a  better  mdikr  than  that  of  writing  books — I  am 
giving  lessons  in  Italian." 

<<  Italian  I  why  I  thought  when  I  last  saw  you,  that 
you  told  me  Italian  was  the  very  language  you  knew 
nothing  about  ?  " 

"  Nor  did  I,  sir ;  but  directly  I  had  procured  acholsurs, 
I  began  to  teach  myself.  I  bought  a  dictionary ;  I  learned 
that  lesson  in  the  morning  which  I  taught  my  pupils  at 
noon.     I  found  I  was  more  familiar  and  explanatory,  thus 
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fresh  from  knowing  littUyShzxi  if  I  had  been  confused  and 
over  deep  by  knowing  much.  I  am  a  most  popular 
teacher,  sir; — and  my  whole  art  consists  in  being  just 
one  lesson  in  advance  of  my  scholars  !  '* 


CHAPTER  IV. 


STYLE. 


More  clear,  natural,  and  warm  than  formerly— but  less  erudite,  and 
polished—More  warm,  but  more  liable  to  extravagance-— Cause  of 
the  Success  of  Fiction — Mr.  Starch  and  bis  Dogmas — Every  great 
Writer  corrupts  his  Language  —  The  Classic  School  and  the  Ko 
mantic Our  Writers  have  united  the  two. 

If  the  observations  in  my  last  chapter  be  correct,  and 
books  become  less  learned  in  proportion  as  the  reading 
community  becomes  more  numerous,  it  is  evident  that  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  for  the  same  cause,  style  will  be- 
come less  elaborate  and  polished  then  when  the  author, 
addressing  only  the  scholastic  few,  found  a  critic  in  every 
reader.  Writings  addressed  to  the  multitude  must  be 
clear  and  concise :  the  style  of  the  present  day  has  there- 
fore gained  in  clearness  what  it  has  lost  in  erudition. 

A  numerous  audience  require  also,  before  all  things,  a 
natural  and  frank  manner  in  him  who  addresses  them  ; 
they  have  no  toleration  for  the  didascalic  affectations  in 
which  academicians  delight.  *^  Speak  out,  and  like  a 
man  ! "  is  their  first  exclamation  to  one  who  seems  about 
to  be  mincing  and  pedantic  in  his  accost,  or  set  and  pre- 
pared in  the  fashion  of  his  periods.  Style,  therefore,  at 
the  present  day,  is  generally  more  plain  and  straightfor- 
ward than  heretofore,  and  tells  its  unvarnished  tale  with 
little  respect  to  the  balanced  cadence  and  the  elaborate 
sentence.  It  has  less  of  the  harmony  of  the  prepared,  and 
more  of  the  vigour  of  the  extempore.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  higher  and  more  refining 

G  G 
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beauties  should  be  neglected — the  delicate  allnsion,  the 
subtle  grace*  It  would  be  well  could  we  preserye  both  the 
simplicity  and  the  richness — aiming  at  an  eloquence  like 
that  of  the  Roman  orator,  which,  while  seeming  to  flow 
most  freely,  harmonised  every  accent  to  an  accompanying 
music. 

From  the  same  cause  which  gives  plainness  to  the 
modem  style,  it  receives  also  warmth,  and  seems  entirely 
to  have  escaped  from  the  solemn  frigidity  of  Johnson,  and 
the  silver  fetters  that  clanked  on  the  graceM  movements  of 
Goldsmith,  or  the  measured  elegance  of  Hume.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  this  warmth  frequently  runs  into  extrava- 
gance, and  as  the  orator  to  a  crowd  says  that  with  vehe- 
mence which  to  a  few  he  would  say  with  composure,  so 
the  main  fault  of  the  present  style,  especially  of  the 
younger  writers,  is  often  an  exaggerated  tone,  and  a 
superfluous  and  gratuitous  assumption  of  energy  and 
passion.  It  is  this  failing,  carried  with  them  to  a  greater 
extent  than  it  is  with  us,  which  burlesques  the  romantic 
French  writers  of  the  present  day,  and  from  which  we  are 
only  preserved  by  a  more  manly  and  sturdy  audience. 

As  with  the  increase  of  the  crowd,  appeals  to  passion 
become  more  successful,  so  in  the  enlargement  of  the 
reading  public  I  see  one  great  cause  of  the  unprece- 
dented success  of  Action.  Some  inconsiderate  critics 
prophesy  that  the  taste  for  novels  and  romances  will  wear 
itself  out ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  likely  to  increase 
as  the  circle  of  the  public  widens.  Fiction,  with  its  gra- 
phic delineations  and  appeals  to  the  familiar  emotions,  is 
adapted  to  the  crowd — for  it  is  the  oratory  of  literature. 

You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Starch.  He  is  a  man 
who  professes  a  vast  regard  for  what  he  calls  the  original 
purity  of  t/ie  language.  He  is  bitterly  opposed  to  new 
words.  He  hath  made  two  bugbears  to  his  mind — the 
one  hight  '*  Latinity,"  the  other,  "  Gallicism.*'  He  seeth 
these  spectres  in  every  modern  composition.  He  valueth 
himself  upon  writing  Saxon,  and  his  style  walketh  about 
as  naked  as  a  Pict.  .  In  fact,  nothing  can  be  more  grace- 
less and  bald  than  his  compositions,  and  yet  he  calls  them 
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4nly  "  the  true  English."^  But  he  is  very  much  mistaken ; 
they  are  not  such  English  as  any  English  writer,  worth 
reading  at  least,  ever  wrote.  At  what  period,  sir,  would  the 
critics  of  Starch's  order  stop  the  progress  of  our  language? 
to  what  elements  would  they  reduce  it  ?  The  language 
is  like  the  land, — restore  it  to  what  it  was  for  the  abori- 
ginals, and  you  would  reduce  beauty,  pomp,  and  fertility 
to  a  desert-  Go  beyond  a  certain  point  of  restitution, 
and  to  restore  is  to  destroy.  Every  great  literary  age 
with  us  has  been  that  in  which  the  language  has  the  most 
largely  borrowed  from  the  spirit  of  some  foreign  tongue — 
a  startling  proposition,  but  borne  out  by  facts.  The  spirit 
of  Ancient  Letters  passing  into  our  language,  as  yet  virgin 
of  all  offspring,  begat  Literature  itself.  In  Elizabeth's  day, 
besides  Greek  and  Latin,  we  borrowed  most  largely  from 
the  Italian.  The  genius  of  that  day  is  Italian  poetry 
transfused,  and  sublimed  by  the  transition,  into  a  rougher 
tongue.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  were  equally 
indebted  to  the  French,  and  nothing  can  be  more  Gallic 
than  the  prose  of  Addison  and  the  verse  of  Pope.  In  the 
day  immediately  preceding  our  own,  besides  returning  to 
our  old  writers,  viz.  the  borrowers  from  the  Italian  and 
French,  we  have  caught  much  of  the  moonlight  and 
dreamy  character  of  romance — much  of  the  mingled 
chivalry  and  mysticism  that  marked  the  favourite  pro- 
ductions of  the  time,  from  the  masterpieces  of  Germany.* 
-In  fact,  I  suspect  that  every  great  writer  of  a  nation  a 

*  It  is  uot  often  very  easy  to  trace  the  maDoer  in  which  an  author 
is  indebted  to  the  spirit  of  a  foreign  literature,  which  he  may  not  even 
know  in  the  original.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott,  knew  Ger- 
man, and  their  knowledge  is  manifest  in  their  own  writings.  B3n*on 
was  unacquainted  with  German  ;  yet  he  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
German  intellectual  spirit.  A  vast  number  of  German  fictions  had 
been  translated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  ran  the  round 
of  the  circulating  libraries,  and  coloured  and  prepared  the  minds  of 
the  ordinary  reading  public,  unknown  to  themsel^s,  for  the  favour- 
able reception  of  the  first  English  writer  in  a  similar  school.  I  have 
heard  from  a  relation  of  Byron's,  that  he  had  read  these  fictions  largely 
in  his  youth,  and  that  which  swayed  his  mind  in  its  cast  of  sentiment, 
laid  the  train  in  the  general  mind  for  the  effect  tliat  he  produced* 
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little  edmqftti^  its  tongue.  His  knowledge  suggests  addi^ 
tions  and  graces  from  other  tongues ;  his  genius  applies 
and  makes  them  popular.  Milton  was  the  greatest  poet 
of  our  country,  and  there  is  scarcely  an  English  idiom 
which  he  has  not  violated,  or  a  foreign  one  which  he  has 
not  borrowed.  Voltaire  accuses  the  simple  La  Fontaine 
of  having  corrupted  the  language ;  the  same  charge  was 
made  against  Voltaire  himself.  Rousseau  was  yet  more 
open  to  the  accusation  than  Voltaire.  Chateaubriand  and 
De  Stael  are  the  corruptors  of  the  style  of  Rousseau,  and 
Courier  has  grafted  new  licenses  on  the  liberties  arrogated 
by  Voltaire.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unpre- 
tending than  the  style  of  Scott,  yet  he  is  perpetually  ac- 
cused of  having  tainted  the  purity  of  our  idioms ;  so  that 
the  language  may  be  said  to  acquire  its  chief  triumphs 
by  those  who  seem  the  least  to  have  paid  deference  to  its 
lorm:). 

It  is  some  comfort,  amidst  the  declamations  of  Starch, 
to  think  that  the  system  of  intellectual  commerce  with 
foreign  languages  is  somewhat  like  the  more  vulgar  trade, 
and  if  it  corrupts,  must  be  allowed  at  least  to  enrich. 

You  know,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  France,  that  lively 
country,  where  they  always  get  up  a  dispute  for  the 
amusement  of  the  spectators,  —  where  the  nobles  encou- 
raged a  democracy,  for  the  pleasurable  excitement  of  the 
controversy;  and  religion  itself  has  been  played  like  a 
game  at  shuttlecock,  which  is  lost  the  moment  the  anta- 
gonists cease  their  blows; — in  France,  the  good  people  still 
divert  themselves  with  disputing  the  several  merits  of  the 
Classical  school,  and  the  Romantic.  They  have  the  two 
schools — that  is  certain  :  let  us  be  permitted  to  question 
the  excellence  of  the  scholars  in  either.  ' 

The  English  have  not  disputed  on  the  matter,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  their  writers  have  contrived  to  amal- 
gamate the  chief  qualities  oiboth  schools.     Thus,  the  style 

*  I  use  the  word  **  comipts "  in  compliance  with  the  critical 
canons  of  those  who  think  that,  to  enrich  one  langaage  from  the  pe- 
culiarities of  another,  is  to  corrupt  the  national  style.  I  use  the  word 
—  1  dissent  from  the  criticism. 
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of  Byron  is  at  once  classical  and  romantic ;  and,  tlm  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  have  well  observed,  may  please  either  a 
Gifford  or  a  Shelley.  And  even  a  Shelley,  whom  some 
would  style  emphatically  of  the  Romantic  school,  has 
formed  himself  on  the  model  of  the  Classic.  His  genius 
is  eminently  Greek:  he  has  become  romantic,  by  being 
peculiarly  classical. *" 

Thus,  while  the  two  schools  abroad  have  been  declaring 
a  union  incompatible,  we  have  united  them  quietly,  without 
saying  a  word  on  the  matter.  Heaven  only  knows  to 
what  extremes  of  absurdity  we  should  have  gone  in  the 
spirit  of  emulation,  if  we  had  thought  fit  to  set  lip  a  couple 
of  parties,  to  prove  which  was  best  I  f 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  Public  do  not  always  pay  for  their  Amuseinent.^The  State  of  the 
French  Theatre — ^Tbe  French  Drama  murders  and  the  English  robs 
...  Vulgar  Plagiarism  from  the  old  Dramatist8~-Jack  Old-Crib— The 
Influence  of  the.  Laws— No  want  of  dramatic  Talent — Should  Po* 
litical  Allusions  be  banished  from  the  Stage  1.^  Inquiry  into  what 
should  be  the  true  Sources  of  Dramatic  Interest — The  Simple  and 
the  Magnificent — The  Simple  considered—- Kings  no  longer  the 
fitting  agents  of  the  Tragic  £motion-.Ancient  Rules  of  Tragic  Cri- 
ticism are  therefore  not  applicable  to  Modem  Times -» Second 
Source  of  Dramatic  Interests- The  Magnificent  considered — In 
Melodrame  are  the  Seeds  of  the  new  Tragedy,  as  in  Ballads  lay 
the  Seeds  of  Modem  Poetry. 

"One  may  always  leave  the  amusements  to  the  care  of 
the  public ;  they  are  sure  to  pay  for  those  well : "  thus 

*  This  observation  will  extend  even  to  Keates  himself,  the  last  of 
the  new  school.  "  Endymion  "  and  "  Saturn  "  are  both  modelled  from 
the  casts  of  antiquity. 

t  The  question  of  the  difference  between  the  Romantic  School  and 
the  Classic  has  been  merely  that  of  forms.  What,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense,  signify  disputes  about  the  Unities  and  such  stufif, — 
the  ceremonies  of  the  muses  ?  The  Medea  would  have  been  equally 
Qreekifall  the  unities  had  been  disregarded ;  the  Faust  equally  ro* 
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said  a  mathematician  to  me;  the  other  day,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  wished  benevolently  to  insinuate,  that  one 
made  too  much  by  one*s  novels,  and  that  ther  king  ought 
to  give  such  a  good  mathematician  as  he  was,  five  thousand 
a-year  at  the  least. 

<♦  The  deuce  you  may,  sir  I  —What  then  do  you  say 
to  the  drama  ?  —  Actors,  authors,  managers,  singers, 
painters,  jugglers,  lions  from  Mysore,  and  elephants  from 
Siam,  all  are  working  night  and  day  to  amuse  you.  And 
I  fancy  that  the  theatres  are  nevertheless  but  a  poor  spe- 
culation." 

"Yes,  but  in  this  country — monopoly  ;  no  protection 
to  the  authors — theatres  too  big, — free  trade,"  mumbled 
the  mathematician. 

"  Certainly,  you  are  quite  right — but  look  to  Franc^. 
No  legislature  can  be  more  polite  to  the  drama  than  is 
the  legislature  of  France.  Authors  protected,  a  Drama- 
tic Board,  plenty  of  theatres ;  and  yet  the  poor  Drama  is 
in  a  very  bad  way  even  there.  The  Government  are 
forced  to  allow  the  theatres  several  thousands  a-year; 
without  that  assistance  they  would  be  shut  up.  Messieurs 
the  Public  pay  something  to  the  piper,  but  not  all  the  re- 
quisite salary ;  so  that  you  see  it  is  not  quite  true,  that  the 
public  will  always  pay  well  fot  their  own  amusements." 

If  this  be  the  case  in  France,  I  fear  it  must  be  still 
more  the  case  in  England.  For  in  France,  amusement 
is  a  necessary,  while  here  it  is  scarcely  even  a  luxury, 
"  L'amusement  est  un  des  besoins  de  rhomme,**  said  Vol- 
taire. Ouii  Monsieur  de  VoUaire^ — de  Vhomme  Fran," 
gats  !  In  England,  thanks  to  our  taxes,  we  have  not  yet 
come  to  reckon  amusements  among  our  absolute  wants. 

But  every  where  throughout  Europe  the  glory  of  the 
theatre  is  beginning  to  grow  dim,  as  if  there  were  certain 
arts  in  the  world  which  blaze  and  have  their  day,  and 
then  die  off  in  silence  and  darkness,  like  an  exhausted 

mantic,  if  all  the  unities  had  been  preserved.  It  is  among  the  poems 
of  Homer  and  Pindar,  of  ^scbylas  and  Hesiod,  that  you  must  search 
for  the  spirit  of  antiquity  :  but  these  gentlemen  look  to  the  rules  of 
Aristotle :  it  is  as  if  a  sculptor,  instead  of  studying  the  statue  of 
the  Apollo,  should  study  the  yard-measure  that  takes  its  proportions  \ 
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volcano.  In  France  it  is  not  only  that  the  theatre  is  not 
prosperous,  but  that,  vfiih  every  advantage  and  stimulus, 
the  talent  for  the  theatre  is  degenerate.  The  French 
authors  have  started  a  new  era  in  Art,  by  putting  an  end 
to  Nature.  They  now  try  only  to  write  something  eccen- 
tric. They  want  to  excite  terror,  by  shewing  you  bug- 
bears that  cannot  exist.  When  Garrick  wished  to  awe 
you,  he  had  merely  to  change  the  expression  of  his  coun- 
tenance ;  a  child  wishing  to  terrify  you,  puts  on  a  mask* 
The  French  authors  put  on  a  mask. 

The  French  dramatists  have  now  pretty  nearly  run 
through  the  whole  catalogue  of  out-of-the-way  crimes ; 
pnd  when  that  is  completed,  there  will  be  an  end  of  their 
materials.  After  the  Tour  de  Neshy  what  more  can  they 
think  of  in  the  way  of  atrocity  ?  In  this  play,  the  heroine 
poisons  her  father ;  stabs  and  drowns  all  the  lovers  she  can 
get  (number  unknown) ;  intrigues  with  one  son,  and  as- 
sassinates the  other  I  After  such  a  selection  from  the  fair 
sex  it  is  difBcult  to  guess,  from  what  female  conception  of 
the  Beautiful  the  French  Poets  will  form  their  next  fash- 
ionable heroine  I 

The  French  Theatre  has  been  made  the  field  for  the 
two  schools  to  fight  in,  and  the  combatants  have  left  all 
their  dead  bodies  on  the  stage. 

If  the  French  Theatre  lives  upon  murders,  the  English 
exists  upon  robberies ;  it  steals  every  thing  it  can  lay  its 
hands  upon ;  to-day  it  filches  a  French  farce,  to-morrow 
it  becomes  sacrilegious,  and  commits  a  burglary  on  the 
Bible.  The  most  honest  of  our  writers  turn  up  their 
noses  at  the  rogues  who  steal  from  foreigners,  and  with  a 
spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  confine  their  robberies  to  the 
literature  of  their  own  country.  These  are  they  who 
think  that  to  steal  old  goods  is  no  theft:  they  are  the 
brokers  of  books,  and  their  avowed  trade  is  second-hand. 
They  hunt  among  the  Hey  woods  and  Deckers,  pillage  a 
plot  from  Fletcher  of  Shirley ;  and  as  for  their  language, 
they  steal  that  every  where ;  these  are  they  who  fill  every 
page  with  <<  go  to"  and  '<  peradventure.'^  If  a  lady  asks 
her  visitors  to  be  seated,  it  is— • 

"  Pray  ye^it  down,  good  j^enUes  ;*' 
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If  a  lover  admires  the  fashion  of  hb  mistress's  gown,  she 
answereth— 

"  Ay,  by  my  fiiitb,  't  is  quaint ! " 
If  a  gentleman  complains  of  a  wound — 

"  It  shaU  be  looked  to,  sir,  right  heedfuUy." 

m 

A  dramatic  author  of  this  nature  is  the  very  Autolycus  of 
plagiarists ;  <<  an  admirable  conceited  fellow,  and  hath 
ribands  of  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow;"  he  sayeth, 
indeed,  that  he  derives  <zssisiance  only  from  the  elder  dra- 
matists— he  robbeth  not;  no!  he  catcheth  the  spirit! 
Verily  this  he  doth  in  all  the  true  genius  of  Autolycus, 
when  he  assists  himself  with  the  Clown,  as  thus :  — 

"  Clown. 
''  How  now !  Canst  stand  ? 

Autolycus. 
**  Softly,  dear  sir  (picks  his  pocket) :  good  sir,  softly.    You  ha'  done 
me  a  charitable  office." 

Jack  Old-Crib  is  a  dramatic  author  of  this  class :  you 
never  heard  a  man  so  bitter  against  the  frivolity  of  those 
who  filch  from  the  French  vaudevilles.  Their  want  of 
magnanimity  displeases  him  sadly.  He  is  mightily  bitter 
on  the  success  of  Tom  Fribble,  who  lives  by  translating 
one -act  farces  from  Scribe ;  he  calls  that  plagiarism : 
meanwhile,  Jack  Old-Crib  steals  with  all  the  loftiness  of  a 
five-act  poet,  and,  worse  than  Fribble,  does  not  even  ac- 
knowledge the  offence.  No  ; — he  steals  plot,  character, 
diction,  and  all,  from  Dodsley's  collection,  but  calls  that, 
with  a  majestic  smile,  ^<  reviving  the  Ancient  Drama." 

Certainly  there  have  been  many  reasons  for  the  present 
deterioration  of  dramatic  literature  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
the  state  of  the  laws.  In  the  first  place,  what  men  that 
can  write  popularly  any  thing  else,  would  write  for  the 
stage,  so  long  ad,  while  they  were  damned  if  they  might 
fail,  they  could  get  nothing  if  they  succeeded  ?  Does  any 
fruit,  even  ia  €rab-apple,  flourish  in  that  land  where  there 
is  no  security  for  property  ?  The  drama  has  been  that 
land.    In  the  second  place^  the. two  large  theatres,  having 
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once  gorged  the  public  with  show,  have  rendered  them- 
selves unfit  for  dignified  comedy  and  sober  entertainments^ 
because  they  have  created  a  public  unfit  to  relish  them. 
The  minor  theatres  exhibit  against  the  law,  few  persons  t)f 
capital  are  disposed  to  embark  property  in  illeged  specula- 
tions. The  sites  of  many  of  these  theatres,  too,  are  ill- 
ehoseu,  and  the  audience  not  sufficiently  guided  ijp  their 
tastes  by  persons  of  literary  refinement.  Some  of  these 
evils  we  may  hope  to  reform.  It  was  my  good  fortune, 
long  before  I  had  any  intention  of  writing  myself  for  the 
stage,  to  carry  through  Parliament  a  bill  which  has  now 
established  by  law  the  acting  copyright  of  dramatic 
authors.  WiUi  the  enactment  of  that  law  ceased  the  evils 
arising  from  the  previous  insecurity  of  literary  property. 
Its  effects  already  have  been  to  the  full  as  beneficial  as 
the  most  sanguine  anticipated.  Dramatic  composition  has 
risen  greatly  in  importance  and  reputation  ;  new  authors, 
of  considerable  merit,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  stage. 
To  the  former  apathy  on  the  part  of  writers  has  succeeded 
jui  emulation  so  active,  that  the  number  of  plays  of  excel- 
lence submitted  to  the  Managers  of  the  National  Theatres 
far  exceeds  their  opportunities  of  ajffording  them  the  trial 
of  representation.  The  paucity  of  authors  is  no  longer  a 
complaint — the  paucity  of  theatres  is  a  greater  complaint 
than  ever.  To  remedy  this  latter  evil  I  also  introduced^ 
and  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons,  a  bill  for  the 
licensing  of  additional  theatres.  It  was  lost  in  the  Lordsi 
But  until  the  principle  of  fair  competition  be  recognised 
and  conceded,  we  cannot  contend  that  the  National  Drama 
has  fair  ground  for  display.  It  is  an  outrage  to  common 
sense,  that  a  theatre  in  the  Strand — the  heart  of  our  me- 
tropolis— can  give  as  many  representations  as  it  pleases  of 
plays  borrowed  from  the  Newgate  Calendar ;  but  that  it  is 
forbidden  to  represent  Hamlet  and  the  School  for  Scandah 
It  has  license  to  exhibit  every  thing  that  may  corrupt,  and 
hothing  that  may  elevate,  public  taste. 

I  confess  at  one  time  I  was  fearful,  that  even  were  the 
pernicious  monopoly  removed,  the  public  having  beeft  so 
long  accustomed  to  spectacle^  it  might  be  a  vain  attempt 
to  bring  them  back  to  a  patient  love  of  chaste  composition; 
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But  recently,  the  splendid  management  of  Mr.  Macready 
at  Covent  Garden  has  removed  that  apprehension.  True, 
that  he  spared  no  cost  in  the  scenery  and  the  costume  of 
the  plays  he  exhibited — ^but  those  plays  were  Shakspeare's. 
His  management  indeed  formed  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  Drama ;  and  the  influence  he  exercised  over  the  pul)lic 
taste  still  disposes  it  towards  a  higher  and  purer  class  of  art 
than  that  with  which  it  had  been  previously  contented. 

During  the  last  few  years  great  additions  have  been 
made  in  Dramatic  Literature.  Mr.  Sheridan  Knowles  has 
produced  his  most  popular  plays.  The  admirable  Ion  of 
Sergeant  Talfourd,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  Legend  of  Florence^ 
Mr.  Haine's  tragedy  of  Mary  Stuart^  Mr.  Browning's 
Strafford^  varying  in  their  degree  of  success  on  the  stage, 
have  all  at  least  been  of  an  order  calculated  to  refine  and 
heighten  the  public  taste  in  theatrical  exhibitions.  And 
I  cannot  avoid  an  allusion  to  those  dramas  not  written  for 
the  stage,  which  have  nevertheless  betokened  the  fecundity 
and  richness  of  our  literature  in  this  department : — such 
as  those  by  Mr.  Landor,  Mr.  Home,  Mr.  George  Darley, 
&c. 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  greater  proportion 
of  those  prose  fictions  which  have  so  enriched  our  modern 
literature  have  been  written  by  the  dramatic  rules,  rather 
^an  the  epic,  and  evince  an  amplitude  of  talent  for  the 
stage,  whenever  their  authors  shall  fin4  sufficient  en* 
ooura^ement  so  to  apply  it.  In  fine,  then,  the  age  shews 
do  want  of  dramatic  ability.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best, 
but  not  expect  too  speedy  a  realisation  of  the  hope.  The 
political  agitation  of  the  times  is  peculiarly  unfavourable 
to  the  arts :  when  people  are  busy,  they  are  not  eager  to 
be  amused.  The  great  reason  why  the  Athenians,  always 
in  a  sea  of  politics,  were  nevertheless  always  willing  to 
crowd  the  theatre,  was  this — the  theatre  vkth  them  wa$ 
political;  tragedy  embodied  the  sentiment,  and  comedy 
represented  the  characters,  of  the  times.  Thus  theatrical 
performance  was  to  the  Athenian  a  newspaper  as  well  as  a 
play.  We  banish  the  political  from  the  stage,  and  we 
therefore  deprive  the  stage  of  the  most  vivid  of  its  actual 
sources  of  interest.     At  present  the  English,  instead  of 
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finding  politics  on  the  stage,  find  their  stage  in  politics* 
In  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  the 
Dramatic  Committee,  it  is  universally  allowed  that  a  cen-. 
sor  is  not  required  to  keep  immoriality  from  the  stage,  but 
to  prevent  political  allusions.  I  grant,  that  in  too  great  a 
breadth  of  political  allusions  there  is  a  certain  mischief: 
politics  addressed  to  the  people  should  not  come  before 
the  tribunal  of  their  imagination,  but  that  of  their  reason ; 
in  the  one  you  only  excite  by  convincing — In  the  other 
you  begin 'at  the  wrong  fend,  ai^d  convince  by  exciting* 
At  the  same  time,  I  doubt  if  the  drama  will  become 
thoroughly  popular,  until  it  is  permitted  to  embody  the 
most  popular  emotions.  In  these  times  the  public  mind  is 
absorbed  in  politics;  and  yet  the  stage,  which  should 
represent  the  times,  especially  banishes  appeals  to  the  most 
general  feelings.  To  see  our  modern  plays,  you  would 
imagine  there  were  no  politicians  among  us :  the  national 
theatre,  to  use  a  hackneyed  but  appropriate  jest,  is  like  the 
play  of  Hamlet,  "  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  left  out  by  the 
particular  desire"— —of  the  nobility  I 

But  as  the  censor  will  be  retained,  and  politics  will  still 
be  banished  from  the  stage,  let  us  endeavour  to  content 
ourselves  with  the  reforms  already  effected,  and  with  the 
hope  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  legitimate  drama  being  ad- 
missible at  every  theatre,  will  afford  to  actors  and  ia 
authors  the  fair  advantages  of  competition. 

And  now  may  we  be  permitted  to  examine  what  are  the 
true  sources  of  dramatic  interest  which  belong  to  this  age. 
Let  us  borrow  the  divining  rod,  and  see  to  what  new 
fountains  it  will  lead  us. 

Heaven  and  yourself,  dear  sir,, know  how  many  yeani 
ago  it  is  since  the  members  of  the  poetical  world  cried 
out,  '<  Let  us  go  back  to  the  old  poets."  Back  to  the  old 
poets  accordingly  they  went — ^the  inspiration  revived  them. 
Poetry  bathed  in  the  youth  of  the  language,  and  became 
once  more  younfg.  But  the  most  sacred  inspiration  never 
lasts  above  a  generation  or  two,  and  the  power  of  achiev-* 
ing  wonders  wears  itself  out  after  the  death  of  the  first  dis* 
ciples.  Just  when  the  rest  of  the  literary  world  began  to 
think  the  new  poets  had  made  quite  enough  of  the  old*--* 
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just  when  they  bad  grown  weary  of  transfusing  the  spirit 
of  chivalry  and  ballads  into  the  genius  of  modern  times — 
j.ust  when  they  had  begun  to  allow  that  what  was  a  good 
thing  once,  was  beginning  to  grow  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  now,  up  starts  our  friend  the  Drama,  with  the  wise 
look  of  a  man  who  has  suddenly  perceived  the  meaning  of 
a  bon  mot,  that  all  the  rest  of  the  company  have  already 
admired  and  done  with,  and  says,  "  Go  back  to  the  old 
poets."  What  an  excellent  ideal  The  Drama,  which 
ought  to  be  the  first  intellectual  representative  to  reflect 
every  important  change  in  the  literary  spirit  of  the  world, 
has  with  us  been  the  last,  and  is  now  going  back  to  Eliza- 
)>eth*s  day  for  an  inspiration  which  a  more  alert  species  of 
poetry  has  already  exhausted  of  the  charm  of  freshnesa. 
It  seizes  on  what  is  most  hackneyed,  and  announces  its 
treasure  as  most  new.  When  we  are  all  palled  with  the 
ban  mot,  it  begins  to  din  it  into  our  ears  as  a  capital  new 
story.  This  will  never  do.  To  revive  the  Stage  we  must 
now  go  forward ;  the  golden  bridge  behind  us  is  broken 
down  by  the  multitude  of  passengers  who  have  crossed  it. 
The  darkness  closes  once  more  over  the  lovely  Spirit  of 
the  departed  Poetry,  and  like  the  fairy  of  her  own  wells 
and  waterfalls,  the  oftener  she  has  revisited  the  earth,  the 
fainter  has  become  her  beauty,  and  the  less  powerful  her 
^harm« 

"  Like  to  a  child  overwearied  with  sweet  toil 
On  its  own  folded  wings  and  wavy  hair 
The  spirit  of  that  earth  is  laid  asleep." 

There  are  two  sources  from  which  we  should  now  seek 
the  tragic  influence,  viz.  the  Simple  and  the  Magnificent. 
Tales  of  a  household  nature,  that  find  their  echo  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people — ^the  materials  of  the  village  tragedy, 
awaking  an  interest  common  to  us  all ;  intense  yet  homely, 
{ictual — earnest— the  pathos  and  passion  of  every-day  life ; 
such  as  the  stories  of  Jeannie  Deans  or  of  Carwell,  in  prose 
fiction; — ^behold  one  great  source  of  those  emotions  to 
which  the  dramatic  author  of  this  generation  ought  to 
apply  his  genius  I  Originally  the  personages  of  tragedy 
jwere  rightly  taken  from  the  great.  With  a  just  propriety, 
kings  stalked  the  scenic  boards ;  the  heroine  was  a  queen, 
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the  lover  a  warrior:— ;/br  in  those  days  there  was  no 
people  /  Emotions  were  supposed  to  be  more  tragic  in  pro- 
portion as  the  station  of  their  victims  was  elevated.  This" 
notion  was  believed  in  common  life,  and  to  represent  it  was 
therefore  natural  and  decorous  to  the  stage.'  But  we  have 
now  learned  another  faith  in  the  actual  world,  and  to  that 
faith,  if  we  desire  to  interest  the  spectator,  we  must  appeal 
upon  the  stage.  We  have  learned  to  consider  that  emotions 
are  not  the  most  passionately  experienced  in  a  court ;  that 
the  feelings  of  kings  are  not  more  intense  than  those 
of  persons  who  are  more  roused  by  the  stem  excite- 
ments of  life,  nor  the  passions  of  a  queen  less  freed  from 
frivolity  than  the  maiden  of  humbler  fortunes,  who  loves 
from  the  depths  of  a  heart  which  hath  no  occupation  but 
love.  We  know  the  great  now  as  persons  assuredly  whom 
it  is  wise  and  fitting  to  respect ;  incarnations  of  the  august 
ceremonies  in  which  a  nation  parades  its  own  grandeur  and 
pleases  its  own  pride.  For  my  part  I  do  not  profess  a  vul- 
gar intolerance  of  belief  that  kings  must  be  worse  than 
other  men ;  *  but  we  know  at  least,  amidst  a  round  of  forms, 
and  an  etiquette  of  frivolities,  that  their  souls  cannot  be  so 
large,  nor  their  passions  so  powerful,  nor  their  emotions  so 
intensely  tragic,  as  those  of  men  in  whom  the  active  enter- 
prises of  life  constantly  stimulate  the  desires  and  nerve  the 
powers.  The  passions  are  the  elements  of  tragedy. 
Whatever  renders  the  passions  weak  and  regulated  is  ser- 
viceable to  morals,  and  unfitted  for  the  stage.  A  good 
man  who  never  sins  against  reason  is  an  excellent  charac- 
ter, but  a  tame  hero.  But  morals  alone  do  not  check  the 
passions ;  frivolities  check  them  also.  And  the  nature  of 
a  king  is  controlled  and  circumscribed  to  limits  too  nar- 
row for  the  Tragic  (which  demands  excess),  not  perhaps' 
by  the  virtues  that  subdue,  but  the  ceremonies  which 
restrain,  him.  Kings  of  old  were  the  appropriate  heroes 
of  the  stage ;  for  all  the  vastest  of  human  ideas  circled  and 
enshrined  them.     The  heroic  and  the  early  Christian  age 

•  Nay,  if  they  were  so,  they  would  be — terrible  secures,  it  is 
true,  to  the  world — but  fitting  heroes  for  the  stage.  It  really  is 
because  kings  are  now  so  rarely  guilty  of  gigantic  crime,  that  they 
cease  to  awe  and  terrify  us  on  the  stage. 
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alike  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  Crowned  Head  a  mystcf** 
rious  and  solemn  sanctity.  Delegates  of  supernatural 
agents,  they  were  the  gods  or  demons  of  the  earth ;  the 
hearts  of  mankind  were  compelled  to  a  dread  and  irre- 
sistible interest  in  their  actions.  They  were  the  earthly 
repositories  of  human  fate ;  when  their  representatives  ap- 
peared  upon  the  stage,  habited  and  attended  as  they  were, 
it  was  impossible  that  the  interest  of  the  spectator,  so 
highly  wrought  at  the  reality,  should  not  be  prepared  to 
transfer  itself  to  the  likeness.  Then  indeed  that  interest 
itself  assumed  a  grand  and  tragic  dignity.  What  vivid 
and  awful  emotions  must  those  have  experienced  who  sur- 
veyed the  fate  of  beings  who  were  the  arch  dispensers  of 
the  fates  themselves  I  * 

The  belief  which  attached  to  a  sovereign  something  of 
the  power  and  the  sanctity  of  a  god,  necessarily  beheld  a 
superhuman  dignity  in  his  love,  and  a  terrible  sublimity  in 
his  woe.  The  misfortunes  that  happened  to  the  monarch 
were  as  punishments  upon  the  people ;  the  spectators  felt 
themselves  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  triumph  or 
his  fall.  Thus  kings  were  the  most  appropriate  heroes  of 
the  tragic  muse,  because  their  very  appearance  on  the 
stage  appealed  to  the  Sublime — the  superstition  of  the  be- 
holder stamped  a  gigantic  grandeur  on  the  august  sufferer 
-; — and  united  with  the  pathos  of  human  interest  the  awe 
of  religion  itself.  The  habits  of  monarchy  in  the  elder 
age  strengthened  this  delusion.  For  both  in  the  remote 
classic  and  the  later  feudal  time,  the  people  did  not  re- 
present themselves  so  much  as  they  were  represented 
in  their  chief.  And  when  Shakspeare  introduces  Henry 
V.  upon  the  stage,  the  spectators  beheld  not  a  king 
only,  but  the  type  of  their  own  triumphs — the  breathing 
personification  of  the  trophies  of  Agincourt,  and  the  abase- 
ment of  France.  To  add  yet  more  to  the  interest  that 
encircled  the  tragic  hero — the  people,  as  I  have  just  said, 
were  not — ^Wisdom,  Education,  and  Glory,  were  alike  the 
monopoly  of  the  great.  Then  knowledge  had  not  taught 
to  the  mass  of  mankind  the  mighty  sources  of  interest  which 

•  "  Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which  cause  good  or  evil 
tunes/'— Bacon. 
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lay,  untouched  by  the  poet,  in  their  own  condition.  The 
popular  heart  was  only  known  in  its  great  convulsions — it 
was  the  high-bom  and  the  knightly  who  were  alone  repre- 
sented as  faithful  in  love,  generous  in  triumph,  and  mag- 
nanimous in  adversity.  The  people  were  painted  as  a  mob 
— fickle,  insolent,  and  cruel;  perhaps  in  that  state  of 
civilisation  they  were  nothing  more.  It  may  be  that  the 
great,  being  the  best  educated,  were  really  the  noblest  part 
of  the  community. 

In  former  times,  then,  there  were  reasons,  not  existing 
at  present,  that  rendered  the  Great  the  fitting  heroes  of 
the  tragic  stage.  Kings  do  not  awaken  the  same  awful 
and  mysterious  emotions  that  they  once  inspired — ^if  not 
without  the  theatre,  neither  will  they  within  its  walls.  You 
may  go  back  to  the  old  time,  you  may  present  to  us  an 
CEdipus  or  an  Agamenmon,  a  Richard  or  a  Henry ;  but 
you  will  not  revive  in  us  the  same  feelings  with  which  their 
representatives  were  once  beheld.  Our  reason  tacitly 
allows  that  these  names  were  clothed  with  associations  di^ 
ferent  from  those  which  surround  modern  sovereigns.  But 
our  feelings  do  not  obey  our  reason — we  cannot  place  our- 
selves in  the  condition  of  those  who  would  have  felt  their 
blood  thrill  as  the  crowned  shadows  moved  across  the  staee. 
We  cannot  fill  our  bosoms  with  the  emotions  that  sleep  in 
the  dust  of  our  departed  fathers.  We  gaze  upon  the 
purple  of  past  kings  with  the  irreverent  apathy  of  modem 
times.  Kings  are  no  longer  Destinies.  And  the  interest 
they  excited  has  departed  with  their  power.  Whither  ? — 
to  the  People  t  Among  the  people,  then,  must  the  tragic 
author  invoke  the  genius  of  Modem  Tragedy,  and  learn  its 
springs. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  down  falls  at  once  all  the  old 
fabric  of  criticism  upon  the  tragic  art  I  Down  falls  the 
pile  of  reasonings  built  to  tell  ui^  why  kings,  princesses, 
generals,  and  "  the  nobility  in  general,"  must  be  the 
characters  of  a  true  tragedy  I  Down  go  the  barriers  which 
so  rigidly  shut  out  from  the  representation  of  elevated 
nature — the  classes  in  which  her  elements  are  the  most 
impassioned  and  their  operations  the  most  various !  A  new 
order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the  actual  world,  and  the 
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old  rules*  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the 
actual  world  by  the  ideal,  crumble  to  the  dust  I 

In  Shelley's  noble  thought,  the  Spirit  of  Power  and 
Poesy  passes  into  the  Universal  Heart : 

"  It  interpenetrates  the  granite  mass ;" 

beings  are  called  forth  "  less  mighty  but  more  mild,"  and 
'*  Familiar  acts  grow  beautifnl  tbrongb  Love ! " 

The  SIMPLE,  then,  is  one  legitimate  (and  I  hold  the 
principal)  source  of  the  modern  tragedy — its  materials 
being  woven  from  the  woes — the  passions— the  ;rarious 
and  multiform  characters — that  are  to  be  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent grades  of  an  educated  and  highly  civilised  people: 
— materials  a  thousand  times  more  rich,  subtle,  and  com- 
plex, than  those  sought  only  in  the  region  of  royal  exis- 
tence, the  paucity  of  which  we  may  perceive  by  the 
monotonous  sameness  of  the  characters  into  which,  in  the 
regal  tragedy,  they  are  moulded.  The  eternal  prince  and 
his  eternal  confidant;  the  ambitious  traitor  and  the  jealous 
tyrant ;  the  fair  captive  and  her  female  friend  I  —  we 
should  not  have  had  these  dramatis  personce  so  often,  if 
authors  had  not  conceived  themselves  limited  to  the^ 
intrigues,  the  events,  and  the  creations  of  a  court* 

Another  and  totally  distinct  source  of  modern  tragedy 
may  be  sought  in  the  magnificent.  True  art  never 
rejects  the  materials  which  are  within  its  reach.  The 
stage  has  gained  a  vast  acquisition  in  pomp  and  show — 
utterly  unknown  to  any  period  of  its  former  history.  The 
most  elaborate  devices  of  machinery,  the  most  exquisite 
delusions  of  scene,  may  indeed  be  said  to  snatch  us 

**  From  Thebes  to  Athens  -w^hen  and  where  you  will." 
The  public  have  grown  wedded  to  this  magnificence*     Be 

*  I  grant  that  the  stage  must  not  only  represent  but  ennoble 
Nature— its  likenesses  most  be  spiritualised ;  but  this  it  can  effect 
equally  from  whatever  grade  its  characters  are  drawn.  Clarissa  Har- 
lowe  is  taken  from  the  middle  ranks — could  the  character  of  any  queen 
have  been  more  exalted  ?  Goldsmith's  Country  Clergjrman  is  nature 
—  but  nature  ennobled.  Faust  is  a  German  scholar;  but  partakes 
more  largely  of  the  grand  ideal  than  any  prince  (save  Hamlet) 
idealised  by  the  magic  of  Shakspeare  himself, 
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H  so.  Let  the  dramatist  effect,  then,  what  Voltaire  did 
under  a  similar  passion  of  the  public,  and^  many  the 
scenic  pomp  "  to  immortal  verse,"  Instead  of  abusing 
and  carping  at  the  public  for  liking  the  more  gorgeous 
attractions,  be  it  the  task  of  our  dramatists  to  elevate  the 
attractions  themselves.f  Let  them  borrow  all  they  can  from 
the  sister  arts  (in  this  they  have  the  advantage  of  other 
poets,  who  must  depend  on  the  one  art  alone),  but  let 
them  make  their  magnificent  allies  subservient  to  the  one 
great  art  they  profess.  In  short,  let  them  employ  an  equal 
gorgeousness  of  effect;  but  instead  of  wasting  it  on  a 
spectacle,  or  a  melodrame,  make  it  instrumental  to  the 
achievements  of  Tragedy  herself.  The  astonishing  richness 
and  copiousness  of  modem  stage  illusion  open  to  the  poet 
a  mighty  field,  which  his  predecessors  could  not  enter. 
For  him  are  indeed  "  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  air,  and 
sea."  The  gorgeous  Ind,  with  her  mighty  forests  and 
glittering  spires;  "  Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests;"  the 
stem  superstitions  of  the  North — its  wizard  pine-glens — 
its  hills  of  snow  and  lucid  air, 

'*  Clad  in  the  beaut  v  of  a  thousand  stars:*' 

orhatever  Nature  hath  created,  whatever  History  hath  be- 
queathed, whatever  Fancy  can  devise — all  are  now  within 
the  power  of  the  artist  to  summon  upon  the  stage.  The 
poet  of  the  drama  hath  no  restrictions  on  his  imagination 
from  the  deficiency  of  skill  to  embody  corporeally  his 
creations,  and  that  which  the  epic  poet  can  only  describe 
by  words,  the  tragic  poet  can  fix  into  palpable  and  visible 
life.  The  magnificent,  then,  is  the  second  source  of 
modern  dramatic  inspiration,  combining  all  the  attractions 
of  scenery,  embracing  the  vastest  superstitions  and  most 
glowing  dreams  of  an  unbounded  imagination.  We  may 
see  that  these  two  are  the  real  sources  of  modern  dramatic 

*  Helvetius  complains,  however,  that  in  his  day,  their  full  effect 
could  not  be  given  to  magnificence  and  display,  on  account  of  the 
fashion  of  the  spectators  to  crowd  the  stage. 

f  Since  this  was  written,  Mr.  Maoready  has  tried  the  very  experi- 
ment here  suggested,  of  magnificence  properly  applied,  and  I  need  not 
say  with  what  signal  success* 

H  H 
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art,  by  the  evideDce  that  even  performances  below  the 
mediocre,  which  have  resorted  to  either  source,  have* 
been  the  most  successful  with  the  public,  — have  struck 
the  most  powerfully  on  the  sentiment  of  the  age.  The 
play  of  The  Gamhhrs^  or  The  Soldiers  Wife,  or  of 
Clariy  or  The  Maid  and  the  Magpie  —  all,  however  dif- 
fering each  from  each,  partake  of  the  one  attribute  of 
the  popular  or  domestic  tragedy ;  and  though  of  a  very 
inferior  order  of  poetical  talent,  invariably  excite  a  vivid 
emotion  in  the  audience.*  So,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
splendour  of  an  Easter  spectacle,  or  the  decorations  of  an 
almost  pantomimic  melodrame,  produce  an  admiration 
which  wins  forgiveness  to  the  baldness  of  the  dialogue  and 
the  absurdity  of  the  plot.  How  then  would  performances 
of  either  class  attract,  supposing  their  effect  were  aided  by 
proportionate  skill  in  the  formation  of  character,  the 
melody  of  language,  and  the  conception  of  design  ? — by 
the  witchery  of  a  true  poet,  and  the  execution  of  a  con- 
summate artist!  Not  then  by  pondering  over  inappli- 
cable rules, — not  by  recurring  to  past  models,  not  by 
recasting  hackneyed  images, — but  by  a  bold  and  masterly 
adaptation  of  modern  materials  to  modern  taste,  will  an 
author  revive  the  glories  of  the  drama.  In  this,  he  will  in 
reality  profit  by  the  study  of  Shakspeare,  who  addressed 
his  age,  and  so  won  the  future.  He  will  do  as  all  the 
master-minds  of  his  own  day  have  done  in  other  regions  of 
poetry.  Byron  and  Scott,  Goethe  and  Schiller,  all  took  the 
germ  of  a  popular  impulse,  and  breathed  into  it  a  finished 
and  glorious  life,  by  the  spirit  of  their  own  genius.  In- 
stead of  decrying  the  public  opinion  which  first  manifested 
itself  in  a  love  for  the  lower  and  more  frivolous  portion  of 
a  certain  taste,  those  great  masters  cultivated  that  taste  to 
the  highest,  and  so  at  once  conciliated  and  exalted  the 
public  mind.  What  the  ballads  of  Monk  Lewis  were  to 
Scott,  the  melodrames,  whether  simple  or  gorgeous,  should 
be  to  the  future  Scott  of  the  drama. 

*  If  I  may  be  permitted  with  great  diffidence  to  instance  a  trifle  of 
my  own,  I  should  say  that  the  success  of  the  Lady  of  Lt/ons,  written 
in»ny  years  after  the  above  remarks,  arose  irom  my  adherence  to  the 
principles  here  laid  down. 
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A  true  genius,  however  elevated,  is  refreshed  by  the 
streams  that  intersect  the  popular  heart;  just  as,  by  the 
mysterious  attraction  of  Nature,  high  peaks  and  mountains 
draw  up,  through  a  thousand  invisible  tubes,  the  waters 
that  play  amidst  the  plains  below  I 


CHAPTER  VI. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 


Each  great  Movement  has  its  Philosophy — The  Philosophy  of  our  time 
is  that  of  the  Economists — Moralists  not  silenced  but  affected 
by  the  tone  of  general  Speculative  Research — Ours  are  therefore  of 
the  Material  School— Bailey — Mill — Hazlitt — bentbam — Character 
of  Bentbam's  Philosophy,  &c. — Bentbam  greater  as  a  Legislator 

than  Moralist Insufficiency  of  the  Greatest  Happiness  Principle — 

Singular  that  no  Ideal  School  lias  sprung  up  amongst  us — Profes- 
sorships the  best  means  to  advance  those  Studies  which  the  Public 
cannot  reward. 

Every  great  Movement  in  a  civilised  age  has  its  reflec- 
tion—  that  reflection  is  the  Philosophy  of  the  period. 
The  Movement  which  in  England  commenced  by  the 
Church  Reformation,  and  slowly  advanced  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  till  it  acquired  energy 
for  the  gigantic  impulse  and  mighty  rush  of  the  Repub- 
lican Revolution,  had  (as  the  consequence  of  the  one  part 
of  its  progress,  and  the  prophet  of  the  other)  its  great 
philosophical  representative  in  the  profound,  inquisitive, 
and  innovating  soul  of  Bacon.  The  Movement  which 
restored  Charles  II.  to  the  throne,  which  filled  the  Court 
— whose  threshold  had  been  so  lately  darkened  by  the 
sombre  majesty  of  Cromwell  —  with  men  without  honour 
and  women  without  shame,  demanded  a  likeness  of  itself; 
it  exacted  its  own  philosophy ;  a  moral  mirror  of  the 
growing  re-action  from  the  turbulence  of  a  fanatical 
freedom  to  the  lethargy  and  base  contentment  of  a  pro- 
fligate despotism  ; — a  system  that  should  invent  slavery 
as  the  standard  of  legislation,  and  selfishness  as  the 
cj'iterion   of  morals: — that  philosophy,  that  reflection,. 
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and  that  system,  bad  their  representatiye  in  Hobbes. 
The  Leviathan  which  charmed  the  Court,  and  was  even 
studied  by  the  King,  was  the  moral  of  the  Restoration: 
It  embodied  the  feelings  that  first  produced  and  afterwards 
coloured  that  event.     A  sterner  era  advanced.     A  bolder 
thought  demanded  a  new  likeness — the  Movement  ad- 
vanced  from   the  Restoration   to   the   Revolution  —  the 
Movement  once  more  required  its  philosophy,  and  re- 
ceived that  philosophy  in  Locke.     In  his  mind  lay  the 
type  of  the  sentiments  that  produced  the  Revolution  — 
in  his  philosophy,  referring  all  things  to  Reason  only,  its 
voice  was  heard.     As  diverted  from  the  theory  of  govern- 
ments— the  Spirit  of  Research  was  stimulated  by  a  multi- 
plied and  increasing  commerce,  as  the  middle  class  in- 
creased into  power ;  and  the  activity  of  Trade,  disdaining 
the  theories  of  the  closet,  demanded  a  philosophy  for  the 
mart ;  a  more  extensive,  if  less  visible  Movement  in  civilisa- 
tion, required  also  its  reflection,  and  the  representative  of 
the  new  movement  was  the  author  of  the  WecUth  of  Nations. 
Each  philosophy,  vast  and  profound  enough  to  repre- 
sent its  epoch,  endures  for  a  certain  time,   and  entails 
upon  us  a  succession  of  spirits  more  or  iess  brilliant,  that 
either  by  attacking  or  defending,  by  imitating,  or  illustrat- 
ing   that   peculiar    j^ilosophy,   continue   its    influential 
prevalence  amongst  us  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period — 
when  at  last  it  darkens  away  from  the  actual  and  outer 
world,  banished  like  the  scenes  of  a  by<-gone  play  from 
the  glare  of  the  lamps  and  the  gaze  of  the  audience, 
falling  into  the  silence  of  neglected  lumber,  and  replaced 
by  some  new  system,  which  a  new  necessity  of  the  age 
has   called  into  existence.      We  as  yet  live  under  the 
influence  of  the  philosophy  of  Adam  Smith.     The  minds 
that  formerly  would  have  devoted  themselves  to  meta- 
physical and  moral  research,  are  given  up  to  inquiries 
into  a  more  material  study.     Political  economy  replaces 
ethics;   and  we  have  treatises  on   the  theory  of  rents, 
instead  of  essays  on  the  theory  of  motives.     It  is  the  age 
of  political  economists ;  and  while  we  see  with  regret  the 
lamp  of  a  purer  naphtha  almost  entirely  extinct  in  England, 
we  mast  confess  that  foreigners  have  been  unjust  to  us 
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^^hen  they  contend  that  for  the  last  half  century  we  have 
been  producing  little  or  nothing  to  the  service  of  the 
human  mind.  —  We  have  produced  Ricardo  I  When 
they  accuse  us  of  the  want  of  speculative  industry,  let  us 
confront  them  with  the  pamphlets  upon  pamphlets  that 
issue  monthly  from  the  press^  upon  speculative  points 
alone*  As  in  the  three  celebrated  springs  in  Iceland,  the 
stream  rushes  at  once  into  one  only,  leaving  the  others 
dry;  so  the  copiousness  of  investigation  upon  Political 
Science  leaves  exhausted  and  unrefreshed  the  fountains 
of  Metaphysics  and  of  Ethics.  The  spirit  of  the  age 
demands  political  economy  now,  as  it  demanded  moral 
theories  before.  Whoever  will  desire  to  know  hereafter 
the  character  of  our  times,  must  find  it  in  the  philosophy 
of  the  Economists. 

But  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  monopoly  of  specu** 
lative  inquiry,  while  it  deadens  the  general  tendency 
towards  the  other  branches  of  intellectual  commercci 
cannot  wholly  silence  the  few  devoted  and  earnest  minds 
which  refuse  to  follow  in  the  common  current,  and  pursua 
apart  and  alone  their  independent  meditations.  It  can- 
not silence,  but  I  apprehend  it  will  affect  them; — the 
fashion  of  materialism  in  one  branch  of  inquiry  will 
materialise  the  thought  that  may  be  exercised  in  another. 
Thus  all  our  few  recent  English  moralists  are  of  the 
Material  School.  Not  touching  now  upon  the  Scotch 
schools,  from  which  the  spirit  of  Adam  Smith  has  (com- 
paratively speaking)  passed,  and  grown  naturalised  with 
us ;  nor  commenting  on  the  beautiful  philosophising  rather 
than  philosophy  of  Dugald  Stewart — the  most  exquisite 
critic  upon  the  systems  of  others  that  our  language  has 
produced  —  fulfilling  to  philosophy  the  office  thatSchlegel 
fulfilled  to  literature,  -^  I  shall  just  point  out,  in  my  way, 
to  the  most  celebrated  moralist  of  the  time,  the  few  that 
have  dignified  similar  pursuits.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Sheffield 
has  produced  some  graceful  speculations  upon  Truth,  and 
the  Formation  of  Opinions,  written  in  a  liberal  spirit  and 
ft  style  of  peculiar  purity.  Mr.  Mill  has,  in  a  work  of  re- 
tiiarkable  acuteness,  but  written  in  so  compressed  and 
Spartan  a  form  that  to  abridge  it  would  be  almost  to 
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anatomise  a  skeleton — followed  oat  certain  theories  of 
Hartley  into  a  new  analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  His 
work  requires  a  minute  and  painful  study — it  partakes  of 
the  severe  logic  of  his  more  famous  treatises  on  Govern- 
ment and  Education;  it  is  the  only  purely  metaphysical 
book  attracting  any  notice,  which  to  my  knowledge  has 
been  published  in  England  for  the  last  fifteen  years.* 

Mr.  Hazlitt  has  also  left  behind  him  an  early  work, 
entitled  An  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action ; 
little  known,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  but  full  of  original 
remarks,  and  worthy  a  diligent  perusal.*]- 

'  In  the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  Mr.  Austin  has 
thro^vn  considerable  light  upon  many  intricate  questions, 
and  has  illustrated  a  sterile  subject  with  passages  of  a  lofty 
eloquence — another  proof,  be  it  observed,  of  the  value  of 
Professorships ;  the  work  is  the  republication  of  lectures, 
and  might  never  have  been  composed  in  these  days,  but 
for  the  necessity  of  composing  it. 

But  in  legislative  and  moral  philosophy,  Bentham 
must  assuredly  be  considered  the  most  celebrated  and 
influential  teacher  of  the  age — a  master,  indeed,  whom 
few  have  acknowledged,  but  from  whom  thousands  have, 
mediately  and  unconsciously,  imbibed  their  opinions. 

The  same  causes  which  gave  so  great  a  fertility  to  the 
school  of  the  Economists,  had  their  effect  upon  the  philo- 
sophy of  Bentham  ;  they  drew  his  genius  mainly  towards 
examinations  of  men  rather  than  of  man— of  the  defects 
of  Law,  and  of  the  hypocrisies  and  fallajcies  of  our  Social 
System';  they  contributed  to  the  material  form  and  genus 
of  his  code,  and  to  those  notions  of  Utility  which  he  con- 
sidered his  own  invention,  but  which  had  been  incorpo- 

*  See  some  additional  remarks  upon  this  eminent  writer  in  Ap- 
pendix (D). 

•f*  I  do  not  here  comment  x)n  the  writings  of  Mr.  Godwin;  they 
belong,  in  their  character  and  their  influence,  rather  to  the  last  century 
than  the  present.  Mr.  Hope  (the  author  of  Anattatius)  left  behind 
bim  a  phiJosophical  work,  which  has  sicce  been  suppressed-^-it  may 
be  difficult  to  say  whether  the  style  or  the  sense  of  it  be  the  less 
worthy  the  fine  genius  of  the  author.  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  has 
shewn  no  ordinary  acuteness  in  her  Essay  upon  *'The  Relation  of 
Cause  and  Effect.''^ 
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rated  with  half  the  systems  that  had  risen  in  Europe  since 
the  sensualism  of  Condillae  had  been  grafted  upon  the 
reflection  of  Locke.  But  causes  far  more  latent,  and  per- 
haps more  powerful,  contributed  also  to  form  the  mind 
and  philosophy  of  Bentham.  He  had  preceded  the  great 
French  Revolution — the  materials  of  his  thoughts  had 
been  compounded  from  the  same  foundations  of  opinion 
as  those  on  which  the  more  enlightened  advocates  of  the 
Revolution  would  have  built  up  that  edifice  which  was  to 
defy  a  second  deluge,  and  which  is  but  a  record  oF  the 
confusion  of  the  workmen.  With  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  first  adopted  what  the  French 
reasoners  term  the  Principle  of  Humanity — (that  is,  the 
principle  of  philanthropy — a  paramount  regard  for  multi- 
tudes rather  than  for  sectarian  interests,)  —  with  this 
philosophy  I  say,  the  whole  mind  of  Bentham  was  imbued 
^md  saturate.  He  had  no  mercy,  no  toleration  for  the 
knots  and  companies  of  men  whom  he  considered  inter* 
rupters  or  monopolists  of  the  power  of  the  many :  to  his 
mind  they  were  invariably  actuated  by  base  and  designing 
motives ;  and  such  motives,  according  to  his  philosophy, 
they  were  even  compelled  to  entertain.  His  intellect  was 
as  the  aqueduct  which  bore  aloft,  and  over  the  wastes  and 
wrecks  below,  the  stream  of  the  philosophy  of  one  century 
to  the  generations  of  the  other..  His  code  of  morals, 
original  in  its  results,  is  in  many  parts  (unconsciously  to 
himself)  an  electicism  of  nearly  all  the  best  parts  of  the 
various  theories  of  a  centuj-y.  "  The  system  of  Condillae 
required  its  ^moraV  code,  and  Helvetius  supplied  it." 
The  moral  code  of  Helvetius  required  its  legislative,  and 
in  Bentham  it  obtained  it.  I  consider,  then,  that  two 
series  of  causes  conspired  to  produce  Bentham — the  one 
national,  the  other  belonging  to  all  Europe;  the  same 
causes  on  the  one  hand  which  produced  with  us  the 
Economists — the  same  causes  on  the  other  hand  which 
produced  in  France^  Helvetius  and  Diderot,  Volney,  Con- 
dorcet,  and  Voltaire.  He  combined  what  had  not  been 
yet  done,  the  spirit  of  the  Philanthropic  with  that  of  the 
Practical.  He  did  not  declaim  about  abuses ;  he  went  at 
once  to  their  root :  he  did  not  idly  penetrate  the  sophistries 
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of  Corruption ;  he  smote  Cofruptton  herdelf*  He  was  the 
very  Theseus  of  legislative  reform,*— he  not  only  pierced 
the  labyrinth,  he  destfoyed  the  monster. 

As  he  drew  his  vigour  from  the  stream  of  Change,  all 
his  writings  tended  to  their  original  source.  He  coUected 
from  the  Past  the  scattered  remnants  of  a  defeated  inno- 
vation, and  led  them  on  against  the  Future*  Every  age 
may  be  called  an  age  of  transition — the  passing  on,  as 
it  were,  from  one  state  to  another  never  ceases ;  but  in 
our  age  the  transition  is  visiblcy  and  Benthams  philoso*- 
pby  is  the  philosophy  of  a  visible  transition.  Much  has 
already  happened,  much  is  already  happening  every 
instant,  in  this  country — throughout  Europe — throughout 
the  world,  which  might  not  have  occurred  if  Bentham  had 
not  been ;  yet  of  all  his  works,  none  have  been  read  by 
great  numbers ;  and  most  of  them,  from  their  difficulties 
of  style  and  subject,  have  little  chance  of  ever  being 
generally  popular.  He  acted  upon  the  destinies  of  his 
race  by  influencing  the  thoughts  of  a  minute  fraction  of 
,the  few  who  think  —  from  them  the  broad  principles 
travelled  onward — became  known — (their  source  un- 
known)— became  familiar  and  successful*  I  have  said 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  visible  transition^ — an  age  of 
disquietude  and  doubt  —  of  the  removal  oi  time-worn 
land-marks,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  hereditary  ele- 
ments of  society, — old  opinions,  feelings — ancestral  cus- 
toms and  institutions  are  crumbling  away,  and  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  worlds  are  darkened  by  the  shadow 
of  change*  The  commencement  of  one  of  these  epochs 
' — periodical  in  the  history  of  mankind — is  hailed  by  the 
sanguine  as  the  coming  c^  a  new  Millennium --^a  great 
iconoclastic  reformation,  by  which  all  false  gods  shall  be 
overthrown.  To  me  such  epochs  appear  but  as  the  dark 
passages  in  the  appointed  progress  of  mankind  —  the 
times  of  greatest  un  happiness  to  our  species  —  passages 
into  which  we  have  no  reason  to  rejoice  at  our  entrance, 
save  from  the  hope  of  being  sooner  landed  on  the  oppo* 
site  side.  Uncertainty  is  the  greatest  of  all  our  eviUs. 
And  I  know  of  no  happiness  Where  there  is  not  a  firm 
unwavering  belief  in  its  duration* 
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The  age  then  is  one  of  destrw^ion  !  Disguise  it  as  We 
will,  it  must  be  so  characterised ;  miserable  woul(i  be  our 
lot  were  it  not  also  an  age  of  preparation  for  reconstruct- 
ing. What  has  been  the  influence  of  Bentham  upon  his 
age? — It  has  been  twofold  :  he  has  helped  to  destroy  and 
also  to  rebuild.  No  one  has  done  so  much  to  forward, 
at  least  in  this  country,  the  work  of  destruction,  as  Mr^ 
Bentham.  The  spirit  of  examination  and  questioning  ha* 
become  through  him,  more  than  through  any  one  person 
besides,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age.  For  he  ques'- 
tioned  all  things.  The  tendencies  of  a  mind  at  once  scep<- 
tical  and  systematic  (and  both  in  the  utmost  possible 
degree),  made  him  endeavour  to  trace  all  speculative 
phenomena  back  to  their  primitive  elements,  and  to  recon«> 
sider  not  only  the  received  conclusions,  but  the  received 
premises.  He  treated  all  subjects  as  if  they  were  virgin 
subjects,  never  before  embraced  or  approached  by  man^ 
He  did  not  set  up  an  estal^ished  doctrine  as  a  thesis  to  be 
disputed  about,  but  put  it  aside  altogether,  commenced 
from  first  principles,  and  deliberately  tasked  himself  sys* 
tematically  to  discover  the  truth,  or  to  rediscover  it  if  it 
were  already  known.  By  this  process,  if  he  ever  anni<- 
hilated  a  received  opinion,  he  was  sure  of  having  some*^ 
thing  either  good  or  bad  to  offer  as  a  substitute  for  \t\ 
and  in  this  he  was  most  favourably  distinguished  from 
those  French  philosophers  who  preceded,  and  even  sur- 
passed him,  as  destroyers  of  established  institutions  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  And  we  shall  owe  largely  to 
one  who  reconstructed  while  he  destroyed,  if  our  country 
is  destined  to  pass  more  smoothly  through  this  crisis  of 
transition  than  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  to  lose 
less  of  the  good  it  already  enjoys  in  working  itself  free 
from  the  evil; — his  be  the  merit,  if,  while  the  wreck  of 
the  old  vessel  is  still  navigal^e,  the  masts  of  the  new  one 
which  brings  relief  are  dimly  shewing  themselves  above 
the  horizon !  For  it  is  certain,  and  will  be  seen  every 
day  more  clearly,  that  the  initiation  of  all  the  changed 
which  are  now  making  in  opinions  and  in  institutions^ 
may  be  claimed  chiefly  by  men  who  have  been  indebted 
to  his  writings,  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  for 
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the    most    important    part    of   their    intellectual    culti- 
vation.. 

I  had  originally  proposed  in  this  part  of  my  work  to 
give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  principal  tenets  of  Bentham, 
with  an  exposition  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  his  errors ; 
pointing  out  at  once  the  benefits  he  has  conferred,  and 
also  the  mischief  he  has  effected.  But  slight  as  would  be 
that  sketch,  it  must  necessarily  be  somewhat  abstract; 
and  I  have  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader, 
added  it  to  the  volume  in  the  form  of  an  appendix.*  I 
have  there,  regarding  Bentham  as  a  legislator  and  a 
moralist,  ventured  to  estimate  him  much  more  highly  in 
the  former  capacity  than  the  latter;  endeavouring  to 
combat  the  infallibility  of  his  application  of  the  principle 
of  Utility,  and  to  shew  the  dangerous  and  debasing  theo- 
ries, which  may  be,  and  are,  deduced  from  it  Even,  how- 
ever, in  legislation,  his  greatest- happiness  principle  is  not 
so  clear  and  undeniable  as  it  is  usually  conc^ed  to  be. 
"  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number"  is  to  be 
our  invariable  guide!  Is  it  so?  —  The  greatest  happiness 
of  the  greatest  number  of  men  living,  I  suppose,  not  of 
men  to  come ;  for  if  of  all  posterity,  what  legislator  can 
be  our  guide  ?  who  can  prejudge  the  future  ?  Of  men 
living,  then?  —  well  —  how  often  would  their  greatest 
happiness  consist  in  concession  to  their  greatest  errors  ? 

In  the  dark  ages  (said  once  to  me  very  happily  the 
wittiest  writer  of  the  day,  and  one  who  has  perhaps  done 
more  to  familiarise  Bentham's  general  doctrines  to  the 
public  than  any  other  individual),  in  the  dark  ages,  it 
would  have  been  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  to  burn  the  witches;  it  must  have  made  the 
greatest  number  (all  credulous  of  wizardry),  very  uncom- 
fortable to  refuse  their  request  for  so  reasonable  a  con- 
flagration ;  they  would  have  been  given  up  to  fear  and 
disquietude— they  would  have  imagined  their  safety  dis- 
regarded and  their  cattle  despised — if  witches  were  to 
live  with  impunity,  riding  on  broomsticks,  and  sailing  in 
oyster-shells ; — their  happiness  demanded  a  bonfire  of  old 
women.     To  grant  such  a  bonfire  would  have  been  really 

*  See  Appendix  (C). 
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to  consult  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number, 
yet  ought  it  to  have  been  the  principle  of  ivise,  nay,  of 
perfect  (for  so  the  dogma  states),  of  unimpugnable  legis- 
lation? In  fact,  the  greatest-happiness  principle  is  an 
excellent  general  rule,  but  it  is  not  an  undeniable  axiom. 

We  may  observe,  that  whatever  have  been  the  work- 
ings of  English  philosophy  in  this  age,  they  have  assumed 
as  their  characteristic  a  material  shape.  No  new,  idealiz- 
ing school  has  sprung  up  amongst  us,  to  confute  and 
combat  with  the  successors  of  Locke ;  to  counterbalance 
the  attraction  towards  schools,  dealing  only  with  the 
unelevating  practices  of  the  world — the  science  of  money- 
making,  and  the  passionate  warfare  with  social  abuses. 
And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because,  both  in  Scotland 
and  in  Germany,  the  light  of  the  Material  Schools  has  already 
waxed  dim  and  faint,  and  Philosophy  directs  her  gaze  to 
more  lofty  stars,  out  of  the  reach  of  this  earth's  attraction. 

But  what  is  it  that  in  Germany  sustains  the  undying 
study  of  pure  ethical  philosophy?  and  what  is  it  that  in  Scot^ 
land  has  kept  alive  the  metaphysical  researches  so  torpid 
here? — ^It  is  the  system  of  professorships  and  endowments. 
And,  indeed,  such  a  system  is  far  more  necessary  in  the 
loud  and  busy  action  of  a  free  commercial  people,  than 
it  is  in  the  deep  quiet  of  a  German  state.  With  us  it  is 
the  sole  means  by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  advance  a 
science  that  cannot  by  any  possible  chance  remunerate 
or  maintain  its  poorer  disciples  in  all  its  speculative 
dignity,  preserved  from  sinking  into  the  more  physical 
or  more  material  studies  which  to  a  noisier  fame  attach 
greater  rewards.  Professorships  compel  a  constant  de- 
mand for  ethical  research,  while  tliey  afford  a  serene 
leisure  for  its  supply ;  insensibly  they  create  the  taste 
upon  which  they  are  forced^  and  maintain  the  moral 
glories  of  the  nation  abroad,  while  they  contribute  to 
rectify  and  to  elevate  its  character  at  home.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  readine  a 
Petition  from  Glasgow,  praying  foe  endowed  Lectaresbips  in  Me- 
cbanics'  Institutes.  1  considpr  such  a  petition  more  indicative  of  k 
profound  and  considerate  spirit  of  liberalism  tban  almost  any  other 
which,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PATRONAGE. 


Patronage  «b  influencing  Art  and  Science— -Two  sorts  of  Patronage: 
that  of  Individuals,  that  ef  the  State — Indiyidual  Patronage  in 
certain  cases  pernicious — Individual  Patronage  iSs  often  aubser- 
Tiencj  to  Individual  Taste.^ Domestic  Habits  inflnence  Art — Small 
Houses^The  Nobleman  and  bis  two  PictnreB..-^obbing— .What 
is  the  Patronage  of  a  Stare  t  That  which  operates  in  elevating  tha 
People,  and  so  encouraging  Genius  —  The  qualities  that  obtain 
Honours  are  the  Barometers  of  the  respect  in  which  Intellect, 
Virtue.  Wealth,  or  Birth,  are  held  — 'fhe  Remark  of  Helvetius— . 
Stoiy  of  a  Man  of  Expectstions  .^  Deductions  of  the  Chapter 
summed  up. 

Before  touching  upon  the  state  of  science  and  the  state 
of  art  in  England,  it  may  be  as  well  to  settle  one  pointi 
important  to  just  views  of  either.  It  is  this^-What  is  the 
real  influence  of  patronage  ?  Now,  sir^  I  hold  that  this 
question  has  not  been  properly  considered.  Some  attri- 
bute every  efficacy  to  patronage,  others  refuse  it  all :  to 
my  judgment,  two  distinct  sorts  of  patronage  are  commonly 
confounded — there  is  the  patronage  of  individuals,  and 
there  is  the  patronage  of  the  State.  I  consider  the 
patronage  of  individuals  hurtful  whenever  it  is  neither 
supported  nor  corrected  by  diffused  knowledge  among  the 
public  at  large-^hxkt  that  of  the  state  is  usually  beneficial 
In  England,  we  have  no  want  of  patronage,  in  art  at  least, 
however  common  the  complaint;  we  have  abundant 
patronage^  but  it  is  all  of  one  kind;  it  is  individual 
patronage :  the  State  patronises  nothing. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  that  where  the  Public  is  supine,  the 
patronage  of  individuals  is  injurious  :  first,  because  where- 
ever,  in  such  a  case,  there  is  individual  patronage,  must 
come  the  operation  of  individual  taste.  George  the 
Fourth  (for  with  us  a  king  is  as  an  individual,  not  as  the 
state)  admired  the  low  Dutch  school  of  painting,  and 
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boors,  and  candlesticks  became  universally  the  rage^  la 
the  second  place,  and  this  has  never  been  enough  insisted 
upon ;  the  domestic  habits  of  a  nation  exercise  great 
influence  upon  its  arts.  If  people  do  not  live  in  large 
houses,  they  cannot  ordinarily  purchase  large  pictures. 
The  English  aristocracy,  wealthy  as  they  are,  like  to  live 
in  angular  drawing-rooms  thirty  feet  by  twenty-eight; 
they  have  no  vast  halls  and  long-drawn  galleries;  if 
they  buy  large  pictures,  they  have  no  place  wherein  to 
hang  them.  It  is  absurd  to  expect  them  to  patronise  the 
grand  historical  schc^ol,  until  we  insist  upon  their  living  in 
grand  historical  houses.  Conmiodiousness  of  size  is  there- 
fore the  first  great  requisite  in  a  marketable  picture. 
Hence,  one  very  plain  reason  why  the  Historical  School 
of  painting  does  not  flourish  amongst  us.  Individuals  are 
the  patrons  of  painting;  individuals  buy  pictures  for 
private  houses,  as  the  State  would  buy  them  for  public 
buildings.  An  artist  painted  an  historical  picture  for  a 
no1>leman,  who  owned  one  of  the  few  large  houses  in 
London ;  two  years  afterwards  the  nobleman  asked  him  to 
exchange  it  for  a  little  cabinet  picture,  half  its  value. 
*<  Your  Lordship  must  have  discovered  some  remarkable 
faults  in  my  great  picture,"  said  the  piqued  artist.  *'  Not 
in  the  leas^"  replied  the  nobleman  very  innocently ;  *«  but 
the  fact  i^  I  have  changed  my  house" 

There  was  no  longer  any  room  for  the  historical  pic- 
ture, and  the  ornament  in  one  house  had  become  lumber 
in  the  other. 

Individual  patronage  in  England  is  not  therefore  at 
this  time  advantageous  to  high  art :  we  hear  artists  crying 
out  for  patronage  to  support  art ;  they  have  had  patronage 
enough,  and  it  has  crippled  and  attenuated  art  as  much  a9 
it  possibly  could  do ;  add  to  this  that  individual  patronage 
leads  to  jobbing ;  the  fashionable  patron  does  every  thing 
for  the  fashionable  artist.  And  the  job  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  this  day  claims  the  National  Gallery  as  a 
jobbing  appendix  to  itself!  Sir  Martin  Shee  asks  fur 
patronage,  and  owns  in  the  same  breath  that  it  would  be 
Ae  creature  of  "  interest  or  intrigue.**     But  if  it  promote 
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jobbing  among  fashionable  artists,  individual  patronage  is 
likely  to  pervert  the  genius  of  great  ones — it  commands, 
it  bows,  it  moulds  its  protegi  to  whims  and  caprices ;  it 
set  Michael  Angelo  to  make  roads,  and  employed  Holbein 
in  designs  for  forks  and  salt-cellars. 

No !  individual  patronage  is  not  advantageous  to  art ; 
but  there  is  a  patronage  which  is  the  patronage  of  the 
State,  and  this  only  to  a  certain  extent  Supposing  there 
were  in  the  mass  of  this  country  a  deep  love  and  venera- 
tion for  art  or  for  science,  the  State  could  do  nothing  more 
than  attempt  to  perpetuate  those  feelings ;  but  if  that  love 
and  veneration  do  not  exist,  the  State  can  probably  assist 
to  create  or  impel  them.  The  great  body  of  the  people 
must  be  filled  with  the  sentiments  that  produce  science  or 
art,  in  order  to  make  art  and  science  become  thoroughly 
naturalised  among  us.  The  spirit  of  a  State  can  form  those 
sentiments  among  its  citizens.  This  is  the  sole  beneficial 
patronage  it  can  bestow.  How  is  the  favour  of  the  people 
to  be  obtained? — by  suiting  the  public  taste.  If,  there- 
fore, you  demand  the  public  eucouragement  of  the  higher 
art  and  loftier  science,  you  must  accordingly  train  up  the 
public  taste.  Can  kings  effect  this?  —  can  individual  pa- 
trons? They  can  at  times,  when  the  public  taste  has 
been  long  forming,  and  requires  only  developement  or  an 
impetus ;  not  otherwise.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that 
Francis  I.,  a  true  patron  of  art,  preceded  his  time ;  he 
established  patronage  at  the  court,  but  could  not  diffuse  a 
taste  among  the  people:  therefore  his  influence  withered 
away,  producing  no  national  result ;  fostering  foreigners, 
but  not  stimulating  the  native  genius.  But  a  succession 
of  Francis  the  Firsts,  that  is,  the  perpetuating  effect  and 
disposition  of  a  State^  would  probably  have  produced  the 
result  at  last  of  directing  the  public  mind  towards  an  ad- 
miration of  art ;  and  that  admiration  would  have  created 
a  discriminating  taste  which  would  have  made  the  people 
willing  to  cultivate  whatever  of  science  or  art  should 
appear  amongst  them. 

Art  is  the  result  of  inquiry  into  the  Beautiful, 
Science  into  that  of  the  True.    You  must  diffuse  through- 
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out  a  people  the  cultivation  of  Truth  and  the  love  of 
Beauty  before  science  and  art  will  be  generally  under-^ 
stood. 

This  would  be  the  natural  tendency  of  a  better  and 
loftier  education;  and  education  will  thus  improve  the 
influence  of  patronage,  and  probably  act  upon  the  dis- 
position of  the  State.  But  if  what  I  have  said  of  endow- 
ments be  true,  viz.  that  men  must  be  courted  to  knowledge 
—  that  knowledge  must  be  obtruded  on  them :  it  is  true 
also  that  Science  should  have  its  stimulants  and  rewards. 
I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Babbage,  that  places  in  the 
ministry  would  be  the  exact  rewards  appropriate  to  men 
of  science.  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  Newtons  made 
Secretaries  for  Ireland,  and  our  Herschels  turned  into 
whippers-in  of  the  Treasury.  I  would  rather  that  honours 
should  grow  out  of  the  natural  situation  in  which  such 
men  are  pjaced,  than  transplant  them  from  that  situation 
to  one  demanding  far  less  exertion  of  genius  in  general, 
and  far  less  adapted  in  itself  to  the  peculiar  genius  they 
have  displayed.  What  I  assert  is  this, — that  the  State 
should  not  seem  insensible  to  the  services  and  distinction 
of  any  class  of  men, — that  it  should  have  a  lively  sym- 
pathy with  the  honour  it  receives  from  the  triumphant 
achievements  either  of  art  or  science, — and  that,  if  it 
grant  reward  to  any  other  species  of  merit,  it  should  (not  for 
the  sake  of  distinguishing  immortality,  but  for  the  sake  of 
elevating  public  opinion)  grant  honours  to  those  who 
have  enforced  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  or  the  knowledge 
of  the  true.  I  agree  with  certain  economists,  that  patron- 
age alone  cannot  produce  a  great  artist  or  a  great  philoso- 
pher ;  I  agree  with  them,  that  it  is  only  through  a  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  history,  that  seeing  at  the  same  time 
an  age  of  patrons  and  an  age  of  art  and  science,  vain 
enthusiasts  have  asserted  that  patronage  produced  the  art ; 
I  agree  with  them  that  Phidias  was  celebrated  through 
Greece  before  he  was  honoured  by  Pericles ;  I  agree  with 
them,  that  to  make  Sir  Isaac  Newton  Master  of  the  Mint 
was  by  no  means  an  advancement  to  Astronomy ;  I  a<;ree 
with  them,  that  no  vulgar  hope  of  patronage  can  produce 
a  great  discovery  or  a  great  picture ;  that  so  poor  and 
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Biercenary  an  inspiration  is  not  even  present  to  the  con- 
ceiving thought  of  those  majestic  minds  that  are  alone 
endowed  with  the  power  of  creation.     But  it  is  not  to 
produce  a  few  great  men,  but  to  diffuse  throughout  a 
whole  country  a  respect  and  veneration  for  the  purer  dis- 
tinctions of  the  human  mind,  that  I  desire  to  see  a  State 
bestowing  honours  upon  the  promoters  of  her  science  and 
art ;  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  iofly,  but 
refining  the  vulgar,  mind,  that  we  should  accustom  our- 
selves to  behold  rank  become  the  natural  consequence  of 
triumphant  intellect    If  it  were  the  custom  of  this  country 
to  promote  and  honour  art  and  science,  I  believe  we  should 
probably  not  create  either  a  Newton  or  a  Michael  Angelo ; 
but  we  should  by  degrees  imbue  the  public  mind  with  a 
respect  for  the  unworldly  greatness  which  yet  acquires 
worldly  distinction  (for  it  is  the  wont  of  the  commercial 
spirit  to  regard  most  those  qualities  which  enable  the 
possessor  to  get  on  the  most  in  the  world) ;  and  we  should 
diffuse  throughout  the  community  a  respect  for  intellect, 
just  as,  if  we  honoured  virtue,  we  should  diffuse  throughout 
a  community  a  respect  for  virtue.    That  Humboldt  should 
be  a  Minister  of  State  has  not  produced  new  Humboldts ; 
but  it   has   created  throughout  the  circles   around  him 
(which  in  their  turn  act  upon  general  society),  an  atten- 
tion to  and  culture  of  the  science  which  Humboldt  adorns. 
The  King  of  Bavaria  is  attached  to  art :  he  may  not  make 
great  artists,  but  he  circulates  through  his  court  a  general 
knowledge  of  art  itself.     I  repeat,  the  true  object  of  a 
State  is  less  to  produce  a  few  elevated  men  than  to  diffuse 
a  respect  for  all  principles  that  serve  to  elevate.     If  it 
were  possible,  which  in  the  present  state  of  feeling  must 
be  merely  a  philosophical  theory  and  suggestion,  to  con- 
fer peerages  merely  for  life  upon  men  of  eminent  intel- 
lectual distinction,  it  would  gradually  exalt  the  character 
of  the  peerage;  it  would  popularise  it  with  the  people, 
who  would  see  in  it  a  reward  for  all  classes  of  inteUect, 
and  not  for  military,  legal,  and  political  adventurers  only ; 
it  would  diminish,  in  some  respect,  the  vulgar  and  ex- 
clusive veneration  for  mere  birth  and  mere  wealth ;  and, 
though  it  would   not   stimulate   the   few  self-dependent 
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minds  to  follow  art  or  science  for  itiself,  it  would  create 
among  the  mass  (^yt^hich  is  a  far  more  important  principle 
of  the  two),  that  general  cultivation  of  art  and  science 
which  we  find  is  ever  the  consequence  of  affixing  to  any 
branch  of  human  acquirement  high  worldly  rewards.*  The 
best  part  of  the  celebrated  book  of  Helvetius  is  that  which 
proves  that  the  honours  of  a  State  direct  the  esteem  of  the 
people,  and  that  according  to  the  esteem  of  the  people  is 
the  general  direction  of  mental  energy  and  genius :  "  the 
game  desire  of  glory,"  says  the  philosopher,  "  which  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Republic  produced  such  men  as  Curtius 
and  Decius,  must  have  formed  a  Marius  and  Octavius, 
when  glory,  as  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  was  only 
connected  with  tyranny  and  power ;  the  love  of  esteem  is 
a  diminutive  of  the  love  of  glory  ;**  the  last  actuates  the 
few,  the  first  the  multitude.  But  whatever  stimulates  in 
a  nation  the  love  of  glory,  acts  also  on  the  love  of  esteem, 
and  the  honours  granted  to  the  greater  passion  direct  the 
motives  of  the  lesser  one. 

A  minister  was  asked  why  he  did  not  promote  merit. 
**  Because,"  replied  the  statesman  dryly,  **  merit  did  not 
promote  me  I "  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  honours  for  men  of 
genius  in  states  where  honours  are  showered  upon  the  men 
of  accident, — men  of  accident  indeed  amongst  us  especially; 
— for  it  is  not  to  be  high-born  alone  that  secures  the 
dignified  emoluments  of  state,  but  to  be  born  in  a  certain 
set,  A  gentleman  without  a  shilling  proposed  the  other 
day  to  an  heiress.  Her  father  delicately  asked  his  pre- 
tensions. 

"  I  have  little  at  present,"  said  he  ;  «*  but  my  expecta- 
tions are  very  great." 

•  "  Oh,"  but  say  some,  "  these  peerages  would  become  the  result 
of  mere  court  favour."  I  doubt  it.  Wherever  talent  forces  itself  into 
our  aristocracy,  not  having  wealth  to  support  it,  the  talent,  however 
prostituted,  is  usually  the  most  eminent  of  its  class.  Whatever 
soldiers,  whatever  sailors,  whatever  lawyers,  or  whatever  orators, 
climbing,  not  buving  their  way  upward,  ascend  to  the  Hereditary 
Chamber,  are  usually  the  best  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  and  orators  of 
the  day.  'i'his  would  probably  be  yet  more  the  case  with  men  whose 
intellect  dabbles  less  in  the  stirring  interests  of  the  world,  and  of 
whose  merits  £urope  is  the  arbiter. 

i  I 
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**  Ahy  indeed  I  — expectations  I " 

«  Yes ;  you  may  easily  conceive  their  extent,  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  one  cousin  a  Grenville  and  another  a 
Grey." 

To  conclude,  it  seems,  then,  that  the  patronage  of 
wealthy  individuab  (when  the  public  is  so  far  unen- 
lightened that  it  receives  a  fashion  without  examining  its 
merits),  a  patronage,  which  cannot  confer  honours,  but 
only  confers  money,  is  not  advantageous  to  art  or  science; 
that  the  patronage  of  the  State  is  advantageous,  not  in 
creatine  great  ornaments  in  either,  but  in  producing  a 
general  taste  and  a  public  respect  for  their  cultivation : 
for  the  minds  of  great  men  in  a  civilised  age  are  superior 
to  the  influence  of  laws  and  customs — they  are  not  to  be 
made  by  ribands  and  titles — their  world  is  in  themselves, 
and  the  only  openings  in  that  world  look  out  upon  im- 
mortality.^ But  it  is  in  the  power  of  law  and  custom  to 
bring  those  minds  into  more  extensive  operation — to  give 
a  wider  and  more  ready  sphere  to  their  influence ;  not  to 
create  the  orators,  but  to  enlarge  and  stiU  the  assembly, 
and  to  conduct,  as  it  were,  through  an  invisible  ether  of 
popular  esteem,  the  sound  of  the  diviner  voices  amidst  a 
listening  and  reverent  audience. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  Public  onlj  reward  in  Science  that  which  is  addressed  to  tbeir 
wants — The  higher  Science  cannot,  therefore,  be  left  to  tbeir  En. 
couragement—Examples  of  one  Man  accomplishing  the  Invention  of 
another,  often  through  want  of  Mechanical  Means  in  the  Inyentor— 
If  the  Public  cannot  reward  the  higher  Sciences,  the  State  should-^ 
How  encouraged  here — Comparison  between  the  Continent  and 
England  in  this  respect — Three  Classes  of  Scientific  Men :  the  first 
nothing  can  discourage ;  the  last  the  public  reward ;  the  inter, 
mediate  class  disheartened  by  indifference — Aristocratic  Influence 
deleterious  by  means  of  the  Koyal  Society  —  Number  of  lesser 
Societies  on  branches  of  Knowledge—. The  nature  of  Ambition .«. Its 
motives  and  objects  common  to  Philosophers  as  to  other  men, 

I  SHALL  follow  out  through  this  chapter  a  principle  ad-* 
vauced  in  the  last« 

Whatever  is  addressed  to  man's  wants,  man*s  wants 
will  pay  for ;  hence  the  true  wisdom  of  that  doctrine  in 
political  economy  which  leaves  the  useful  to  be  remuner- 
ated by  the  public. 

Because,  1st.  Those  who  consume  the  article  are 
better  judges  of  its  merit  than  a  Government. 

2d.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  com- 
modity is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  persons  who 
derive  advantage  from  it.  It  is  thus  naturally  remunerated 
according  to  its  utility. 

dd.  The  inventor  will  have  a  much  greater  induce- 
ment to  improve  his  invention,  and  adapt  it  to  the  taste 
or  want  of  his  customers,  than  he  would  have  were  he 
rewarded  by  a  Government  which  pays  for  the  invention, 
but  not  for  each  subsequent  improvement.  Whatever, 
therefore,  addresses  the  necessities  of  the  people,  the 
Government  may  safely  trust  to  the  public  requital. 

But  it  i^o  happens  that  that  part  of  science  which 
addresses  itself  to  immediate  utility  is  not  the  highest. 
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Science  depends  on  some  few  great  principles  of  a  wide 
and  general  nature ;  from  these  arise  secondary  principles, 
the  partial  application  of  whose  laws  to  the  arts  of  life 
improves  the  factory  and  creates  the  machine.  The 
secondary  principles  are  therefore  the  parents  of  the 
Usefiil. 

For  the  comprehension,  the  discovery,  or  the  full  esta- 
blishment of  the  primary  and  general  principles,  are  required 
habits  of  mind  and  modes  of  inquiry  only  obtained  by 
Ipng  years  of  profound  thought  and  abstract  meditation. 
What  the  alchymist  inragined  of  the  great  secret  applies 
to  all  the  arcana  of  nature.  <<  The  glorified  spirit,  the 
mastery  of  masterships,"  are  to  be  won  but  by  that  ab- 
sorbed and  devout  attention  of  which  the  greater  souls 
are  alone  capable ;  and  the  mooned  loveliness  and  divinity 
of  Nature  reveals  itself  only  to  the  rapt  dreamer  upon 
lofty  and  remote  places. 

But  minds  of  this  class  are  rare — the  principles  to 
which  they  are  applied  are  few.  No  national  encourage- 
ment could  perhaps  greatly  increase  the  number  of  such 
minds  or  of  such  principles. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  intellect  which  applies  itself 
to  the  discovery  of  less  general  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  intellect  which  applies  suc- 
cessfully principles  already  discovered  to  purposes  of 
practical  utility.  For  this  last  a  moderate  acquaintance 
with  science,  aided  by  a  combining  mind,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  the  workshop,  joined  perhaps  to  a  manual 
dexterity  in  mechanic  or  chemical  arts,  are,  if  essential, 
commonly  sufRcient. 

The  third  class  of  intellect  is  rarely  joined  to  the 
second,  still  more  rarely  to  the  first ;  but  (Jiough  the  lowest^ 
it  is  the  only  one  that  the  public  remunerate^  and  the  only 
one  therefore  safely  to  he  left  to  public  encouragemenL 

Suppose,  too,  a  man  discover  some  striking  and  most 
useful  theory;  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  iniperfect  state 
of  the  mechanical  arts,  may  render  it  impossible  for  him 
to  apply  his  invention  to  practical  purposes.  This  is 
proved  by  the  whole  historj*^  of  scientific  discovery.  I 
~  '^duQe  a  few  examples,  . .  .  " 
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The  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  on  which  the  great  im- 
provement of  the  steam-epgine  rested,  was  the  discovery 
€)f  a  chemist.  Dr.  Black.  Its  successful  application  to  the 
steam-engine  required  vast  mechanical  resources,  and  was 
reserved  for  the  industry  of  Watt  and  the  large  capital  of 
Mr.  Boulton. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  was  known 
for  two  centuiies  before  it  was  applied  to  the  practical 
purposes  of  manufactures. 

The  press  of  Bramah,  by  which  almost  all  the  great 
pressures  required  in  our  arts  are  given,  was  suggested 
hy  that  principle,  but  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
making  machinery  prevented  its  application  until  very 
recently. 

The  gas  called  chlorine  was  discovered  by  a  Swedish 
chemist  about  the  year  1770.  In  a  few  years  another 
philosopher  found  out  that  it  possessed  the  property  of 
destroying  infection,  and  it  has  since  formed  the  basis  of 
most  of  the  substances  employed  for  disinfecting.  In  later 
times  another  philosopher  found  out  its  property  of  whiten  ' 
ing  the  fibre  of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  it  shortly 
became  in  the  hands  of  practical  men  anew  basis  of  the 
art  of  bleaching. 

The  fact  that  fluids  will  boil  at  a  lower  temperature  in 
a  vacuum  than  when  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  air, 
has  long  been  known,  but  the  application  of  that  principle 
to  boiling  sugar  produced  a  fortune  to  its  inventor. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  similar  instances ;  they  are 
of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  application  of  science  to  useful  purposes  may  then 
be  left  to  the  public  for .  reward  ;  not  so  the  discover^/  of 
the  theories  on  which  the  application  is  founded.  Here^ 
then,  there  should  be  something  in  the  constitution  of 
society  or  the  state,  which,  by  honouring  science  in  it$ 
higher  grades,  shall  produce  a  constant  supply  to  it« 
practical  results  in  the  lower.  What  encouragement  of 
this  nature  is  afforded  to  Englishmen  ?    Let  us  consider. 

In  every  wealthy  community,  a  considerable  number 
of  persons  will  be  found  possessed  of  means  sufficient  to 
command  the  usual  luxuries  of  their  station  in  society^ 
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without  the  necessity  of  employiDg  their  time  in  the  acqui' 
Bition  of  wealth.  Fleasures  of  various  kmds  will  form  tb€ 
occupations  of  the  greater  part  of  this  elass,  and  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  direct,  as  far  as  possible,  that  which 
constitutes  the  pleasures  of  one  class  to  the  advantage  of 
all.  Amongst  the  occupations  of  persons  so  situated, 
literature  and  science  will  occasionally  find  a  place,  and 
the  stimulus  of  vanity  or  ambition  will  urge  them  to  excel 
in  the  line  they  have  chosen.  The  cultivators  of  the 
lighter  elements  of  literature  will  soon  find  that  a  profit 
arises  from  the  sale  of  their  works,  and  the  new  stimulus 
will  convert  that  which  was  taken  up  as  an  amusement 
into  a  more  serious  occupation.  Those  who  pursue  Science 
win  find  in  the  demand  for'  elementary  books  a  similar 
source  of  profit,  although  to  a  far  less  extent.  But  it  is 
evident  that  this  stimulus  does  not  exist  for  those  who 
tread  the  highest  walks,  whether  in  literature  or  science. 
In  the  meantime,  the  profits  thus  made  will  induce  a  few 
persons  of  another  class  to  enter  the  field.  These  will 
consist  of  men  possessing  moderate  means,  whose  tastes 
are  decidedly  and  strongly  directed  either  to  literature 
or  to  science,  and  who  thus  hope  to  make  some  small 
addition  to  their  income.  If  any  institutions  exist,  in 
the  country,  such  as  lectureships  or  professorships,  or  if 
there  are  any  official  situations,  which  are  only  bestowed 
on  persons  possessing  literary  or  scientific  reputation,  then 
there  will  naturally  arise,  a  class  of  persons  whose  educa^ 
tion  is  directed  towards  fitting  them  for  such  duties ;  and 
the  number  of  this  class  will  depend  in  some  measure  on 
the  number  of  those  ofiicial  situations,  and  on  the  fairness 
with  which  they  are  filled  up.  .  If  such  appointments  are 
numerous,  and  if  they  lead  to  wealth  or  rank  in  society, 
then  literature  or  science,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  con-^ 
isidered  as  a  profession.  In  England,  the  higher  depart** 
ments  of  science  are  pursued  by  a  few  who  possess  inde* 
pendent  fortune;  by  a  few  more  who  hope  to  make  a 
moderate  addition  to  an  income  itself  but  moderate,  arising 
from  a  small  private  fortune ;  and  by  a  few  who  occupy 
the  very  small  number  of  ofiicial  situations,  dedicated  to 
the  abstract  sciences :  such  are  the  chairs  at  our  univer* 
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slties  i  but  in  England  the  cultivation  of  science  is  not  a 
profession.  In  France,  the  institutions  of  the  country 
open  a  considerable  field  of  ambition  to  the  cultivators  of 
science ;  in  Prussia  the  range  of  employments  is  still  wider, 
and  the  policy  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  personal  dis- 
position of  the'  sovereign,  gives  additional  effect  to  those 
institutions.  In  both  those  countries  science  is  considered 
a  profession ;  and  in  both,  its  most  successful  cultivators 
rarely  fail  to  be  rewarded  wi,th  wealth  and  honours. 

The  contrast  between  England  and  the  Continent  is  in 
one  respect  most,  singular.  In  our  own  country  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  persons  in  the  station  of  private  gentle- 
men ardently '  pnrsuing  science  for  its  own  sake,  and 
sometimes  even  acquiring  a  European  reputation,  whilst 
scarcely  a  similar  instance  can  be  produced  throughout 
the  Continent 

As  the  annual  income  received  by  men  of  science  in 
Prance  has  been  questioned,  I  shdll  select  the  names  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent,  and  give,  from  official  docu- 
ments, the  places  they  hold,  and  the  salaries  attached  to 
them.  Alterations  may  have  taken  place^  but  about  two 
years*  ago  this  list  was  correct  :— 

M.  le  Baron  Cuvier  (Pair  de  France),  Francs.  £, 

Conseiller  d'etat •  •  •  •  10,000  400 

Membra  du  Conseil  Royal •  12,000  480 

Professear  au  College  de  France .^. 5,000  200 

Professeur  Jardin  des  PlaDtes,  with  a  house    .•••••  5,000  200 

Secretaire  Perp^tael  de  TAcad^mie  des  Sciences.  • . .  6,000  240 

Pirecteur  des  Cultes  Frotestans •••.••«.••  unknown 

38,000      1520 

M.  le  Baron  Thenard  (Pair  de  Franpe), 

Membre  du  Conseil  Royal .....^ «  12,000  480 

Frofesaeur  a  TEcole  Polytechnique 5,000  200 

Doyen  de  la  Faculty  des  Sciences 6,000  240 

Professeur  au  College  de  France « . .  5,000  200 

Membre  du  Comity  des  Arts  et  Manufactures. . •  • .  •  2,400  96 

Membre  de  rinstitut •  1,500  60 

■I  I  *  ■  m 

31,900      1276 
♦  Written  in  1833* 
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M.  Goj-Lassac,  Francs.  ■£», 

Professeur  a  TEcoIe  Poljtecbniqiie •  5.000  200 

Frofesseor  a  la  Faculte 4,500  180 

Professeur  anx  Tabacs 3.000  ISO 

Membra  du  Comity  dea  Arts  et  Manufactures 2,400  96 

Membre  da  Conseil  des  Poudres  et  Saltpetres,  with 

a  house  at  the  Arsenal    . .« 4,000  1 60 

Essayeur  a  la  Monnoie 20,000  800 

Membre  de  rinstitat ^ 1,500  60 


40,400  1616 

M.  le  Baron  Poisson,  • 

Membre  du  Conseil  Royal... 13,000  480 

Ezaminateur  a  TEcole  Pol jtechnique   • .,.  6,000  240 

Alembre  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes •  6,000  240 

Professeur  de  M^chanique  a  la  Faculty 

Membre  de  rinstitut 1,500  60 


25,500      1020 


These  are  the  fixed  sources  of  income  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men  of  science  in  France ;  they  receive 
some  additions  from  being  named  as  members  of  various 
temporary  commissions,  and  it  appears  that  these  four 
persons  were  two  years  back  paid  annually  5,4S2/.,  and 
that  two  of  them  had  houses  attached  to  their  ofEces. 

Without  meaning  to  compare  their  merits  with  those 
of  our  countrymen,  let  us  take  four  names  well  known  in 
England  for  their  discoveries  in  science — Professor  Airy, 
Mr.  Babbage,  Sir  David  Brewster,  and  Sir  John  Herschel : 
without  entering  into.detail».tbe  amount  of  the  salaries  of 
all  the  official  situations,  which  any  of  them  hold,  is  700i. 
— and  a  residence  is  attached  to  one  of  the  offices  I 

Having  thus  contrasted  the  pecuniary  encouragement 
given  to  science  in  the  two  .countries»  let  us  glance  at  the 
social  position-  it  enjoys  in  each.*     The  whole  tone  of 

*  The  sordid  and  commercial  spirit  of  our  aristocracy  may  be  re- 
marked in  the  disposition  of  its  honours.  Supposing  it  were  necessary 
to  make  a  numerous' creatioti  of  Peers: -^  hi  France,  such  a  creation 
would  be  rendered  popular  and  respectable,  by  selecting  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  necessary  politics  ; — here,  I  do  not  say  the 
Government,  but  the  Public  itself,  would  never  dream  of  such  a  thing 
«.we  should  choose  the  ri^kett  wAn  / 
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public  opinion  in  either  country,  is  different  upon  the 
subject  of  science.  In  France,  two  of  the  persons  alluded 
to  were  peers,  and  in  the  late  law  relative  to  the  peerage, 
amongst  the  classes  out  of  whom  it  must  be  recruited, 
members  of  the  Institute,  who  are  distinguished  by  their 
discoveries,  ar^  included.  The  legion  of  honour  is  also 
open  to  distinguished  merit,  in  the  sciences  as  well  as  in 
civil  life ;  and  the  views  of  Napoleon  in  the  institutions 
of  that  order  are  remarkable  as  coming  from  the  military 
head  of  a  nation,  whose  attachment  to  military  glory  is 
proverbial. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  First 
Consul  in  1802,  to  the  Council  of  State,  deserve  atten- 
tion : — 

"La  d^couverte  de  la  poudre-a-canon  cut  aussi  une 
influence  prodigieuse  sur  le  changement  du  systemQ 
luilitaire  et  sur  toutes  les  consequences  qu'il  entraina, 
Depuis  cette  revolution,  qui  est-ce  qui  a  fait  la  force  d  un 
g6n6ral?  Ses  qualit6s  civiles,  le  coup-d'oeil,  le  calcul| 
Tesprit,  les  connaissances  administratives,  T Eloquence,  non 
pas  celle  du  jurisconsulte,  mais  celle  qui  convieut  a  la  tete 
des  armies,  et  enfin  la  connaissance  des  hommes:  tout 
cela  est  civil.  Ce  n*est  pas  maintenant  un  homme  de 
cinq  pieds  dix  pouces  qui  fera  de  grandes  choses.  S'il 
suflisait  pour  etre  g^n^ral  d^avoir  de  la  force  et  de  la 
bravoure,  chaque  soldat  pourrait  pr6tendre  au  commande- 
ment.  Le  general  qui  fait  de  grandes  choses  est  celui  qui 
r^unit  les  qualites  civiles.  C'est  parce  qu'il  passe  pout 
^voir  le  plus  d'esprit,  que  le  soldat  lui  obeit  et  le  respecte. 
II  faut  Tentendre  raisonner  au  bivouac ;  il  estime  plus  le 
g^n^ral  qui  salt  calculer,  que  celui  qui  a  le  plus  de 
bravoure.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  le  soldat  n'estime  la  bravoure, 
car  11  m6priserait  le  g^n^ral  qui  n'en  aurait  pas.  Mourad-^ 
iBey  6tait  Thomme  le  plus  fort  et  le  plus  adroit  parmi  les 
Mamelucks  ;  sans  cela  il  n*aurait  pas  6t6  Bey.  Quand  il 
me  vit,  il  ne  concevait  pas  comment  je  pouvais  commander 
^  mes  troupes ;  il  ne  le  comprit  que  lorsqu'il  con  nut 
potre  systeme  de  guerre.  *  *  *  Dans  tous  les  pays, 
la  force  cede  $iux  qualites  civiles.    Les  baionnettes  se 
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iMtfseBt  devant  le  pr^tre  qui  parle  au  nom  da  Ciel,  et 
tlevant  rhomme  qui  en  impose  par  sa  science.  ♦  *  • 
Ce  n'est  pas  comme  g^n^ral  que  je  gouverne,  mais  parce 
que  la  nation  croit  que  j'ai  les  qualit^s  civiles  propres  aa 
gouvernement ;  si  elle  n'avait  pas  cette  opinion,  ie  gou- 
vernement  ne  se  soutiendrait  pas.  Je  savais  bien  ce  que 
je  faisais,  lorsque,  g6n6ral  d'arm^e,  je  prenais  la  quality 
de  membre  de  VInttitut;  j'^tais  s{ir  d'etre  compris,  meme 
par  le  dernier  tambour. 

"  Le  propre  des  militaires  est  de  tout  vouloir  despo* 
tiquement :  celui  de  Thomme  civil  est  de  tout  soumettre 
i.  la  discussion,  k  la  v6rit6,  a  la  raison.  Elles  out  leurs 
prismes  divers,  ils  sont  souvent  trompeurs :  cependant  la 
discussion  produit  la.  lumiere.  Si  Ton  distinguait  les 
liommes  en  militaires  et  en  civils,  on  6tablirait  deu]( 
ordres,  tandis  qu'il  n'y  a  qu'une  nation.  '  Si  Ton  ne 
d^cemait  des  honneurs  qu'aux  militaires,  cette  pr6f§rence 
■erait  encore  pire,  car  des-lors  la  nation  ne  serait  plus 
rien." 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  these  opinions  are  quite 
at  variance  with  those  which  prevail  in  England. 

Neither,  then,  by  station  nor  by  wealth  do  the  practice 
tod  custom  of  the  State  reward  the  English  student  of 
the  higher  sciences;  the  comparison  between  England 
and  the  Continent  in  this  point  is  startling  and  decisive. 
Two  consequences  follow ; — the  one  is,  that  science  is  the 
most  cultivated  by  the  first  order  of  mind,  which  no 
discouragement  can  check;  and  by  the  third  order  of 
intellect,  which,  applied  merely  to  useful  purposes^  or  the 
more  elementary  and  popular  knowledge,  is  rewarded 
sufficiently  by  Uie  necessities  of  the  Public:  By  that 
intermediate  class  of  intellect  which  pursues  the  discovery 
of  the  lesser  speculative  principles,  science  is  the  most 
disregarded.  On  men  of  this  class  the  influences  of 
society  have  a  natural  operation ;  they  do  not  follow  a 
pursuit  which  gives  them  neither  a  respected  station,  nor 
the  prospect  of  even  fi,  decent  maintenance.  The  second 
consequence  is,  that  theoretical  science  amongst  us  has 
great  luminaries,  but  their  light  is  not  generally  diffused ; 
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Science  is  not  higher  on  the  Continent  than  with  ns,  but 
being  more  honoured,  it  is  more  generally  cultivated. 
Thus  when  we  hear  some  complaining  of  the  decline  of 
science  in  England,  others  asserting  its  prospenty,  we 
have  only  to  keep  these  consequences  in  view,  in  order  to 
reconcile  the  apparent  contradiction.  We  have  great 
names  in  science :  an  Herschel,  a  Babbage,  a  Brewster^ 
an  Airy,  &c.  prove  that  the  highest  walks  of  science  are 
not  untrodden  ;  the  continuous  improvement  in  machinery 
adapted  to  the  social  arts  proves  also  that  practical  and 
popular  science  is  not  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  a 
great  commercial  people.  But  it  is  nevertheless  perfectly 
true,  that  the  circle  of  speculative  science  is  narrow  and 
contracted ;  and  that  useful  applications  of  science  would 
be  far  more  numerous,  if  theoretical  speculators  were  more 
common.  This  deficiency  we  can  repair,  only  (in  my 
mind)  by  increasing  the  number  and  value  of  endowed 
professorships,  and  by  that  vigilant  respect  from  the 
honours  of  the  State,  which  improves  and  elevates  the 
tone  of  public  opinion,  makes  science  a  profession,  and 
allures  to  its  rewards  a  more  general  ambition  by  attach^* 
ing  to  them  a  more  external  dignity. 

We  may  observe  too,  that  the  aristocratic  influence  in 
England  has  greatly  adulterated  the  destined  Reservoir  of: 
science,  and  the  natural  Fountain  of  its  honorary  dis'* 
tinctions — I  speak  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  order  to 
make  the  Society  "respectable" — it  has  been  considered^ 
in  the  first  place,  necessary  to  pay  no  trifling  subscription 
for  admission.  "  It  should  be  observed,"  says  Mr. 
Babbage,  "  that  all  members  contribute  equally,  and  that 
the  sum  now  required  is  fifty  pounds :  it  used  until  lately 
to  be  ten  pounds  on  entrance,  and  four  pounds  annually." 
Now  men  of  science  have  not  yet  found  the  philosopher's 
stone,  and  many  whom  the  society  ought  most  to  seek  for 
its  members,  would  the  most  shrink  from  its  expense.  In 
the  second  place,  to  make  it  "respectable,"  the  aris- 
tocratic spirit  ordains  that  we  should  crowd  the  society  as, 
full  as  possible  with  men  of  rank  and  property.  Imagine 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  I 
How  can  it  possibly  be  an  honour  to  a  man  of  science  t<>' 
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)>e  one  of  seven  hundred  and  fourteen  men ;  *  five-sixths 
jof  whom,  too,  have  never  contributed  papers  to  the  Trans^ 
actions? — the  number  takes  away  emulation,  the  admit- 
^pce  pf  rank  and  station  indiscriminately,  and  for 
themselves  alone,  lowers  and  vulgarises  the  standard 
^vhereby  merit  is  judged.  Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  is  a  man 
lit  most  of  respectable  endowments,  but  he  is  of  large 
fortune — the  Council  declare  him  ^^  by  far  the  most  fit 
person  for  president.**  An  agreeable  compliment  to  the 
great  men  in  that  society,  to  whom  Mr.  Gilbert  in  science 
was  as  a  child  I  But,  perhaps  you  may  imagine  it  an 
honour  to  the  country,  that  so  many  men  of  rank  are 
desirous  of  belonging  to  a  scientific  society?  Perhaps 
you  may  deem  it  a  proof  that  they  cultivate  science? — As 
well  might  you  say  they  cultivate  fish-selling,  because  by 
a  similar  courtesy  they  belong  to  the  Fishmongers*  Com- 
pany ;  they  know  as  much  of  science  as  of  iishmongery : 
judge  for  yourself.  In  1827,  out  of  one  hundred  and 
nine  members  wJio  had  contributed  to  the  Transactions, 
there  were — how  many  peers,  think  you? -.-there  was— 

ONE  I 

"  A  Bun-beam  that  had  gone  astray  | " 

I  have  said  that  the  more  popular  and  more  useful 
sciences  are  encouraged  amongst  us,  while  speculations  in 
the  higher  and  more  abstruse  are  confined  only  to  the  few 
whom,  in  all  ages,  no  difficulties  can  discourage.  A 
proof  of  this  is  in  the  number  and  flourishing  state  of 
societies  which  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  middle 
classes,  and  which  mere  vanity  could  not  suffice  therefore 
to  create.  In  the  metropolis,  even  in  provincial  towns, 
numerous  societies  for  cultivating  Botany,  Geology,  Hor- 
ticulture, &c.  assemble  together  those  of  similar  tastes; 
and  elementary  tracts  of  all  sizes,  upon  all  sciences,  are  a 
part  of  fashionable  literature.  But  what  I  have  said  of 
letters  generally  is  applicable  yet  more  to  science,  —  viz. 

*  But  the  most  remarkable  thing,  according  to  Mr.  Babbage,  is, 
fiiat  a  candidate  of  moderate  scientific  distinction  is  pretty  sure  of 
being  blackballed  ;  whilst  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  perfectly  un- 
known, is  sure  to  be  accepted.  Thus  is  a  society  of  science  the  mimic 
qfjt  fashionable  club ! 
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that  encouragement  to  new,  to  lofty,  ahd  to  abstruse 
learning  is  more  than  ever  necessary,  when  the  old  learnn 
ing  becomes  popularised  and  diffused. 

Ambition  is  of  a  more  various  nature  than  the  shallow 
suppose.  All  biography  tells  us  that  men  of  great  powers 
will  turn  early  from  one  pursuit  not  encouraged,  to 
other  pursuits  that  are.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  how 
much  Science  may  lose  if  to  all  its  own  obstacles  are  added 
all  social  determents.  Thus  we  find,  that  the  same  inventor 
who  has  ennobled  our  age  with  the  construction  of  the 
celebrated  Calculating  Machine,*  after  loudly  avowing  his 

*  One  word  upon  this, — the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  the  time. 

The  object  of  the  calculating  machine  is  not  to  answer  individual 
questions,  but  to  produce* multitudes  of  results  following  given  laws. 
It  differs  remarkably  from  all  former  attempts  of  the  kind  in  two  points. 

1.  It  proposes  to  construct  mathematical  tables  by  the  Method  of 
Differences, 

2.  It  proposes  to  print  on  plates  of  copper  the  tables  so  computed. 
It  is  not  within  my  present  plan  to  attempt  even  briery  any 

explanation  of  its  mechanical  principles,  but  the  views  which  mechan> 
ism  has  thus  opened  respecting  the  future  progress  of  mathematical 
science  are  too  striking  to  be  passed  over. 

In  this  first  attempt  at  substituting  the  untiring  efforts  of  mftchinerv 
ibr  some  of  the  more  simple,  but  laborious  exertions  of  the  human  mina, 
the  author  proposed  to  make  an  engine  which  should  tabulate  Sny 
function  whose  sixth  difference  is  constant.  Regarding  it  merely  in 
this  light  it  would  have  been  a  vast  acquisition,  by  giving  to  mathe- 
matical tables  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  might  vainly  have  been 
sought  by  any  other  means ;  but  in  that  small  portion  which  has  yet 
been  put  together,  other  powers  are  combined — tables  can  be  com- 
puted by  it  having  no  difference  constant ;  and  other  tables  have  been 
produced  by  it,  so  complicated  in  their  nature,  that  mathematical  ana- 
lysis must  itself  be  improved  before  it  can  grasp  their  laws.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  engine,  in  its  present  state,  gives  just  reason  to  expect 
that  in  it's  finished  form,  instead  of  tabulating  the  single  equation  of 
differences,  which  its  author  proposed,  it  will  tabulate  large  cla&ses  of 
that  species  comprised  iu  the  general  form  of  linear  equations  with  don- 
stant  co-efficientrS» 

The  future  steps  of  machinery  of  this  nature  are  not  sd  improbable 
now  that  we  see  realised  before  us. the  anticipations  of  the  past.  One 
extensive  portion  df  mathematical  analysis  has  already  fiaJlen  within 
the  control  of  wheels.  Can  it  be  esteemed  visionary  to  suppose  that 
the  increasing  demands  of  civilised  man,  and  the  constantly  improving 
nature  of  the  tools  he  constructs,  shall  ultimately  bring  within  his 
power  the  whole  of  that  most  refined  instrument  of  human  thought -m  - 
tii0  pure  analysis  2  .     •     - 
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dissatisfaction  at  the  honours  awarded  to  science,  ha» 
proclaimed  practically  his  discontent  at  those  honours  by 
courting  the  votes  of  a  metropolitan  district.  Absolute 
monarchs  have  been  wise  in  gratifpng  the  ambition  that 
is  devoted  to  pecLceful  pursuits ;  it  diverts  the  aspirations 
of  many  working  and  brooding  minds  from  more  stirring 
courses,  and  steeps  in  the  contented  leisure  of  philosophy 
the  faculties  that  might  otherwise  have  devoted  the  same 
process  of  intrepid  questioning  and  daring  thought  to  the 
luore  dangerous  career  of  action. 


5^        CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS. 


tlate  rise  of  tbe  Art  of  Painting  in  England  —  Commencement  of 
Koyal  Academy  — Its  Character  and  Influence  —  Pictorial  Art 
higner  in  this  Country,  and  more  generallj  Cultivated,  than  in 
any  other—  But  there  is  an  Absence  of  Sentiment  in  our  Painters 
—The  Influence  of  the  Material  extends  from  Philosophy  to  Art 
^—True  Cause  of  the  Inspiring  Effect  of  Religion  upon  Art—* 
Sculpture — Canova  and  his  Faults— Chantrey — Gibson— Wyatt, 
&c.-»Historical  Painting  —  Haydon,  &c.  —  Alartin — His  wonder- 
ful Genius — New  source  of  Religious  Inspiration  from  which  he 
draws  —  His  Early  Hardships  —  Portrait  Painting  —  Its  General 
Badness  —  Fancy  Pictures  —  Wilkie  Characterised  —  LAndscape 
Painting — Turner — Miscellaneous — E.  Landseer — Water-colours 
Engraving  —  Arts  applied  to  Manufactures  —  The  Caprices  of 
Fashion — Silk -working — Anecdote  of  Court  Patriotism — Architec- 
ture— Introduction  of  the  Greek  School  corrupted,  not  corrected 
it-»The  Unoriginal  always  the  Inappropriate  in  Architecture  as  in 
Poetry— We  must  find  the  First  Principles  in  the  First  Monuments 
•-.Not  of  other  Nations,  but  our  Own  —Summing  up  of  the  above 
•  Remarks, 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Art  of  Painting  cannot  be  said 
to  have  taken  root  among  us  before  the  last  century ;  till 
then  we  believed  ourselves  to  be  deficient  in  the  necessary 
imagination.  fFe,  who  had  produced  a  Milton  and  a 
Sbakspearet    But  the  art  commencing  with  Thomhill, 
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took  a  vigorous  stride  to  perfection  and  to  popular 
cultivation  from  the  time  of  Hogarth ;  and,  corrupted  oa 
the  Continent  during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  found  ia 
that  era  its  regeneration  in  England. 

From  1734,  the  number  of  English  artists  increased 
"vrith  so  great  a  rapidity,  that  in  1760  we  far  surpassed 
our  contemporaries  in  Italy  and  France,  both  in  the 
higher  excellence  of  painting  and  the  general  cultivation 
of  the  art.  The  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  manu- 
factures, popularbed  and  domesticated  them  amongst  us« 
And  the  delf  ware  manufactured  by  the  celebrated  Wedge- 
'wood,  carried  notions  of  grace  and  beauty  to  every 
village  throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  of  Flaxman'a 
first  designs  were  composed  for  Wedgewood ;  and,  adapt" 
ing  his  conceptions  to  the  pure  and  exquisite  shapes  of 
Grecian  art,  he  at  once  formed  his  own  taste,  and  created 
that  of  the  public.  Never  did  Art  present  fairer  promise 
in  any  land  than  when  Reynolds  presided  over  Por-» 
traiture,  Barry  ennobled  the  Historical  School,  and  Flaxt 
man  breathed  its  old  and  lofty  msyesty  into  Sculpture* 
Just  at  that  time  the  Royal  Academy  (subsequent  to  the 
Chartered  Society  of  Artists)  was  established.  The 
attacks  on  that  Institution  have  been  just  I  The  more  we 
examine  the  history,  whether  of  art,  of  science,  or  of 
literature,  the  more  we  must  convince  ourselves  that 
nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to  the  full  expansion  of 
intellect  in  each — to  enlarged  and  liberal  competition,  free 
from  professional  jealousy  and  sectarian  prejudice — than 
those  clos^  corporations  of  intelligence,  nicknamed  <<  Royal 
Societies.*'  If  ever  the  principle  on  which  such  insti- 
tutions are  founded  received  a  fair  experiment,  it  was  in 
the  celebrated  Academy  of  France.  Established  by  a 
wise  and  mighty  statesman,  its  patrons  were  liberal  and 
sympathising  kings — its  associates  among  the  most  emi- 
nent names  of  France ;  but  what  single  benefit  on  litera- 
ture or  the  world  did  it  ever  confer?  It  was  but  a 
formidable  coterie  of  exclusives — an  Almack's  of  literary 
foction ;  it  exerted  every  effort  to  crush  the  fame  of  Cor- 
neille — it  was  half  a  century  before  it  acknowledged  th^ 
reputation  of  Voltaire,-^ in  vain  was  its  administration 
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altered — its  fatal  principle  in  all  administrations  was  the 
same: — mean  and  servile  under  the  Government  of  the 
Court — mean  and  insolent  under  that  of  the  philosophers. 
The  Academy  of  Arts  in  England  has  been  less  injurious 
than  the  Academy  of  Letters  in  France,  only  because  it 
has  been  less  powerful.  We  are  about  now  to  unite  this 
private  society,  governed  by  irresponsible  dictators  and 
secret  laws,  to  the  National  Gallery — paid  for  by  the 
public.*  Without  the  greatest  vigilance,  we  shall  esta- 
blish, under  the  name  of  protection  to  art,  a  permanent 
and  stubborn  obstacle  to  whatever  is  great,  daring,  and 
original  in  genius.  Since  the  Academy  has  been  insti- 
tuted, it  has  not  fulfilled  either  of  its  avowed  objects — it 
has  not  educated  the  mass  of  our  Artists, f  nor  expounded 
with  diligent  science  on  the  principles  of  Art.  With 
regard  to  the  last,  its  lectures  have  been  delivered  with 
the  most  notorious  imbecility  and  the  most  slovenly  neg- 
ligence. With  regard  to  the  first,  what  men  of  genius 
has  it  educated  ? — Not  Martin,  nor  Turner,  nor  Benning- 
ton, nor  Stanfield,  nor  Chantrey,  nor  Gibson.  It  refused 
Flaxman  the  gold  medal,  and  Lawrence  admission  to  its 
schools.  When  some  of  these  men  became  established  in 
fame,  and  had  advanced  alike  beyond  jealousy  and 
improvement,  they  were  indeed  made  free  of  the  Cor- 
poration :  because  the  Academy  thus  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  that  genius  in  renown  which  it  had  slighted  in 
obscurity.  The  Royal  Academy  has  not  educated  a 
single  one  of  its  own  presidents — even  Sir  M.  Shee  boasts 
himself  a  pupil  of  the  Academy  of  Dublin.  What  name 
has  it  not  slimed  with  its  jealousy  ?  what  efforts  has  it  not 
obstructed  by  its  malice  ? — so  must  it   be  always  with 

*  An  union  since  effected. 

f  Martin  was  a  pupil  of  Musso.  Flazman  studied  with  his 
father,  and  at  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  gallery.  He  studied,  indeed, 
a  short  time^at  the  Academy,  where  he  was  refused  the  gold  medaL 
Chantrey  learned  carv^ing  at  Sheffield ;  Gibson  was  a  ship-carver  at 
Liverpool.  When  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  became  a  probationer  for 
admission  to  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  bis 'claims  were  not  allowed. 
The  Academy  taught  not  Bonilington.— no,  nor  Danby,  nor  StanBeld.. 
Dr.  Monro  directed  the  taste  of  Turner. — See  an  article  in  the  Neuf 
ilfoJii/i/j/Afflgasiiie,  on  the  RoyBl  Academy,  May,  1833.'      * 
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private  societies.  Imagine  a  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
— imagine  all  its  political,  critical,  aristocratic,  and  indi- 
vidual biases — feel  how  inevitably  it  would  have  pro- 
scribed Byron  and  admitted  Sotheby — and  own  that  so 
great  a  curse  could  not  have  been  devised  against 
the  comfort,  the  independence,  and  the  fame  of  literary 
men  I     Why  should  we  establish  this  curse  for  Artists  ? 

But,  bad  though  the  principle  of  the  Academy,  and 
worse  than  useless  though  its  effect,  the  immense  range 
of  that  cultivated  and  wealthy  public,  over  which  it 
has  not  hitherto  been  enabled  to  extend  an  entire  or 
unmitigated  control,  has  allowed  a  sufficient  competition 
to  baffle  in  great  measure  its  sectarian  influence,  and 
not  on  account  of  the  Academy,  but  in  despite  of  it,  the 
Pictorial  Art  is  at  present  (as  it  was  just  prior  to  the 
Institution  of  Somerset  House)  at  least  as  high  in 
England  as  in  any  other  state  of  Europe  —  not  shrinking 
from  the  rivalry  even  of  Munich  or  of  Paris.  I  call 
to  witness  the  names  of  Martin,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Turner, 
Stanfield.  It  is  also  more  generally  cultivated  and  encou- 
raged. Witness  the  number  of  artists  and  the  general 
prices  of  pictures.  It  is  rather  a  singular  fact,  that  in 
France  you  do  not  see  many  pictures  in  the  houses  of  the 
gentry  or  lessef  nobles.  But  with  us  they  are  a  necessary 
part  of  furniture.  A  house-agent  taking  a  friend  of  mine 
over  a  London  house  the  other  day,  and  praising  it  to  the 
skies,  concluded  with,  ''And  when,  sir,  the  dining-room  is 
completely  furnished  —  handsome  red  curtains,  sir — and 
twelve  good  *  furniture  pictures ' — ►it  will  be  a  perfect 
nonpareil."  The  pictures  were  as  necessary  as  the  red 
curtains. 

But  as  in  the  connexion  between  literature,  art,  and 
science,  whatever  affects  the  one  affects  also  'the  other,  so 
the  prevalent  characteristic  of  the  English  school  of 
painting  at  this  moment  is  the  material.  You  see  bold 
execution  and  glaring  colours,  but  there  is  an  absence  of 
sentiment  —  nothing  raises,  elevates,  touches,  or  addresses 
the  soul,  in  the  vast  majority  of  our  artists.  I  attribute 
this,  indeed,  mainly  to  the  little  sway  that  Religion  in 
these  days  exeicises  over  the  imagination.     It  is  perfectly" 

KK 
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clear  that  Religion  must,  in  painting  and  in  sculpture, 
inspire  the  most  ideal  conceptions ;  for  the  artist  seeking 
to  represent  the  images  of  Heaven,  must  necessarily  raise 
himself  beyond  the  earth.  He  is  not  painting  a  mere 
mortal — he  cannot  look  only  to  physical  forms — he  must 
darken  the  chamber  of  his  mind,  and  in  meditation  and 
fancy  image  forth  something  beyond  the  Visible  and 
Diurnal.  It  is  this  which  imparts  the  unutterable  majesty 
to  the  Capitolian  Jove,  the  voluptuous  modesty  to  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  and  breathes  over  the  angry  beauty  of 
the  Apollo  the  mystery  and  the  glory  of  the  God. 
Equally  in  the  Italian  schools  the  sentiment  of  Religion 
inspired  and  exalted  the  soul  of  the  artist,  and  gave  the 
solemn  terror  to  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  dreamlike  har- 
mony to  RafTaelle.  In  fact,  it  is  not  Religion  alone  that 
inspires  the  sentiment,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  rousing  the 
thought,  of  nurturing  the  imagination,  which  he  who  has 
to  paint  some  being  not  "  of  earth  earthy,"  is  forced  to 
create  and  to  sustain.  And  this  sentiment,  thus  formed 
by  the  severe  tasking  of  the  intellect,  is  peculiarly  intel- 
lectual ;  and  once  acquired,  accompanies  the  artist  even  to 
more  common  subjects.  His  imagiDation  having  caught 
a  glory  from  the  sphere  which  it  has  reached,  retains  and 
reflects  it  every  where,  even  on  its  return  to  earth.* 
Thus,  even  in  our  time,  the  most  striking  and  powerful 
painter  we  possess  owes  his  inspiration  to  a  deep  and 
fervid  sentiment  of  the  Religious.  And  the  dark  and 
solemn  shadow  of  the  Hebrew  God  rests  over  the  towers 
of  Babylon,  the  valleys  of  Eden,  and  the  awful  desolation 
of  the  Universal  Deluge. 

If  our  houses  are  too  small  for  the  Historical  School, 
they  are  yet  still  more  unfitted  for  Sculpture  :  these  two 
branches  of  art  are  necessarily  the  least  generally  encou- 
raged. It  is  said,  indeed,  that  sculpture  is  too  cold  for 
us, —  it  is  just  the  reverse;  tve  are  too  cold  for  sculpture  I 

Among  the  sculptors  of  the  present  day,  Chantrey  and 
Gibson  are  pre-eminent :  the  first  for  portraits,  the  other 

*  **  Omnia  profecto  cum  se  a  coelestibus  rebus  referet  ad  bumanas 
<%zcelsius  magaificentiusque  et  dicet  et  sentiet." — Ciceko. 
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for  fancy  subjects.  The  busts  of  Chantrey  possess  all 
those  qualities  that  captivate  the  originals,  and  content 
their  friends.  He  embellishes  at  once  nature  and  art.  If, 
however,  the  costume  of  his  whole-length  figures  is  in 
most  cases  appropriate  and  picturesque  (witness  the 
statue  of  James  Watt),  the  statue  of  Pitt, .  in  Hanover 
Square,  is  a  remarkable  exception,  in  which  common- 
place drapery  sits  heavy  on  a  disagreeable  figure.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  since  this  eminent  artist  has 
been  loaded  with  orders  for  portraits,  the  monuments  that 
issue  from  his  factory  possess  none  of  that  simple  beauty 
which  distinguishes  his  early  productions, —  such  as  the 
Sleeping  Children  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  the  Lady 
L.  Russell.  The  intention  and  execution  of  those  per- 
formances raised  him  at  once  to  a  pitch  of  fame  that 
mere  portraits,  however  beautiful,  cannot  maintain.  The 
highest  meed  of  praise  is,  therefore,  fast  settling  on  Gib- 
son, who  now  and  then  sends  to  our  Exhibition,  from 
Rome,  the  most  classical  specimens  of  sculpture  that 
modem  times  have  produced:  they  possess  the  grace — 
they  sometimes  approach  the  grandeur — of  the  Past. 

If  you  pass  abruptly  from  the  ancient  masterpieces  of 
the  Vatican  to  the  works  of  Canova,  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  quitted  the  Gods  of  Olympus  for  the  figurantes  of  the 
Opera :  Canova  has  turned  Mythology  into  a  ballet  f 
Eternally  copying  the  sharp,  though  symmetrical,  features 
of  Pauline  Borghese,  there  is  something  inexpressibly 
French  in  his  personifications  of  ideal  beauty.  You  have 
seen  all  his  faces  before  in  the  print-shops  of  the  Hue 
Vivienne,  His  dancing-girls,  with  their  angular  arms 
and  affected  postures,  are  the  perfect  antipodes  of  the 
simple  calm  of  the  antique  grace.  He  borrows  from  the 
ancients;  but  it  is  to  translate  them  into  French.  His 
Perseus  and  his  Venus,  intended  to  replace  the  Apollo 
and  the  Venus  transplanted  by  the  Imperial  Mummius  to 
the  French  capital,  are  necessarily  copies  from  those 
immortal  dreams  of  celestial  beauty :  but  how  earthly 
they  are  I  where  is  the  divine  grandeur  of  the  one,  the 
intoxicating  modesty  of  the  other  ?  Perseus  is  a  Parisian 
eUgant,  and  Venus  a  Parisian  helle.    It  is  true,  however, 
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that  the  art  owes  an  infinite  obligation  to  the  Venetian. 
He  took  it  from  the  clumsy  exaggeration  of  Michael  An- 
gelo  and  Bernini,  and  re-established  much  of  its  more 
legitimate*  proportions  and  many  of  its  purer  principles. 
His  main  fault  was  the  pursuit  of  elegance  rather  than 
grace.  He  idealised  not  the  Beautiful,  but  the  Pretty. 
But  pass  from  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  to  the  studio 
of  Gibson,  and  nothing  shocks  you  in  the  transit  —  the 
same  elevation,  the  same  simplicity,  the  same  sentiment 
pervade  both.  Gibson  combines  much  of  the  beauty  of 
Thorwaldsen,  with  much  of  the  stem  grandeur  of  Flax- 
man  —  the  last  a  sculptor  who  has  not  yet  received  all  the 
honours  which  are  his  due ;  for,  at  least  equal  to  Canova 
in  genius,  he  is  immeasurably  his  superior  in  elevation  of 
sentiment  and  accuracy  of  taste,  and  future  times  will 
acknowledge  in  that  wonderfid  Englishman  the  great 
reformer  of  Italian  art.  Perhaps,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  cumbrous  power  of  the  imitators  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Bernini,  Gibson  may  err  a  little  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. I  am  not  sure  that  both  Gibson  and  Thorwaldsen 
are  not  somewhat  too  minute  in  the  faces  of  their  women, 
and  too  slender  in  the  proportions  of  their  men ;  if  they 
do  not  adopt  too  generally  the  principle  of  The  Delicate, 
so  neglected  before  the  time  of  Canova;  but,  with  theniy 
that  principle  is  never  debased  by  affectations  of  the 
Elegant  or  the  Pretty  —  and  Gibson,  still  young,  and,  in 
his  noble  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  far  above  those  more 
sordid  temptations  which  urge  meaner  natures  to  make 
time  the  measure  of  profit,  not  renown,  continues  yearly 
to  improve  his  execution  and  elevate  his  designs  —  when 
all  that  is  of  mortal  of  Thorwaldsen  shall  have  passed 
away,  our  countryman  will  be,  without  a  rival,  the  master 
of  the  most  intellectual  and  lofly  of  the  arts.     May  it  be 

*  Nothing  GQuld  be  more  averse  from  the  ideal  of  Sculpture  than 
the  massive  flesh  and  cumbrous  drapery  of  Michael  Angelo.  He 
portrayed  strength  to  a  miracle,  but  it  was  the  strength  of  a  drayman, 
not  a  hero.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
Painting,  his  proper /orf«.  Bernini,  a  man  of  mighty  genias  and 
atrocious  taste,  contributed  still  more  to  the  formation  of  a  distorted 
and  unnatural  school,  which,  until  the  time  of  Canova,  received  all  the 
artists  of  Italy  as  its  pupils. 
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long  before  he  descends  from  the  sublime  inspirations  of 
Rome  to  the  cabals  and  jealousies  of  the  circles  of 
London  —  to  mix  vfith  academicians,  and  be  knighted  by 
the  king  I 

At  Rome,  Gibson  is  not  without  worthy  associates 
from  England.  Mr.  Wyatt  gives  promise  of  a  singular 
excellence.  "  A  Nymph  Bathing,"  which  has  lately  been 
purchased  by  Lord  Pembroke,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  soon 
transplanted  to  the  admiration  of  this  country,  is  a  statue 
of  which  the  greatest  artist  of  old  might  have  been  proud. 
In  designs  adapted  to  the  size  of  our  rooms  in  England, 
Mr.  Gott,  also  residing  in  Rome,  has  greatly  distinguished 
himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  beautiful  than 
his  groups  of  dogs  and  children  —  the  popularity  and  no- 
velty of  these  smaller  works  eclipse  those  he  has  blU 
tempted  on  a  larger  scale.  But  even  the  latter,  especially 
the  statue  of  a  flower-girl,  are  of  exceeding  merit  — 
wanting  only,  to  attract  our  unmingled  admiration,  that 
nameless  purity  of  taste,  the  result  of  severe  and  intense 
study,  which  characterise  the  works  of  Gibson  and  the 
Nymph  of  Wyatt.  Besides  these  artists,  England  may 
justly  pride  herself  on  the  names  of  Westmacott,  Baily, 
Behnes,  Campbell,  Carew,  NichoU,  Lough,  Pitts,  and 
Rossi.*  And,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Thorwaldsen. 
Sculpture  among  the  artists  of  this  country  is  cultivated 
with  inmieasurably  greater  success  than  by  those  of  the 
Continent.     Had  not  the   ancients  lived  before  us,  we 


•  One  hint,  however,  to  some  of  the  artists  I  have  here  enu- 
merated !  Let  them  beware  how  they  attempt  to  extend  the  range  of 
Sculpture  to  the  limits  of  Fainting.  A  connected  group  of  two  or 
three  dozen  figures  is  a  monster  in  Sculpture,  or  at  least  only  legi- 
timately effective  in  a  frieze.  If  there  be  one  arbitrary  rule  more 
properly  despotic  than  another,  it  is  that  which  limits  the  group  to 
three  figures.  The  peculiar  excellence  of  the  sculptor  is,  that  his 
xange  is  narrow.  It  is  this  which  renders  his  art  so  purely  intel- 
lectual —  which  calls  forth  his  whole  soul  in  the  attempt  to  make  an 
epic  history  of  the  scanty  characteristics  within  his  reach.  Mercury 
playing  to  Argus  in  order  to  lull  him  iuto  sleep,  that  he  may  destroy 
him  —  how  much  and  how  intensely  must  Thorwaldsen  have  studied 
the  elements  of  expression,  to  convey  this  legend  in  a  single  figure ! 
How  entirely  he  has  succeeded !     We  want  no  addition — no  Argus — 
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should  rival  the  ancients  in  all  but  about  six  masterpieces 
of  Greece,  which  must  ever  convert  emulation  into 
despair.* 

In  hurrying  over  the  catalogue  of  names  that  have 
enriched  the  Historical  department  of  Painting,  I  can 
only  indicate,  not  criticise.  The  vehement  action,  the 
strength  of  colour,  the  vigour  and  the  coarseness  of 
Haydon,  are  well  known.  Hilton,  more  successful  in 
pictures  of  half-size  life  than  the  colossal,  exhibits  in  the 
former  an  unusual  correctness  of  outline.  A  certain  de- 
licacy, and  a  romance  of  mind,  are  the  characteristics  of 
Westall.  But  a  dangerous  facility  in  composition,  and  a 
vagueness  of  execution,  make  us  regret  that  very  luck  of 
the  artist  which,  by  too  great  a  prosperity  in  youth,  forced 
and  forestalled  the  fruits  his  natural  genius,  by  slow  and 
more  painful  culture,  would  have  produced.  Etty,  prac- 
tised in  the  colours  of  the  Venetian  painters,  if  not  strictly 
of  the  Historical  School,  can  be  classed  in  no  other.  His 
beauties  are  in  a  vigorous  and  fluent  drawing,  and  bursts 
of  brilliancy  and  light,  amidst  an  imitative  affectation  of 
the  errors  as  well  as  excellence  of  the  Venetian  School. 

Martin,  if  not  the  best  painter,  is,  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  original  genius  of  his  age.  He  has  taken 
a  range,  if  not  wholly  new,  at  least  rarely  traversed,  in  the 
vast  air  of  religious  contemplation ;  he  has  made  the  Old 
Testament,  with  its  stern  traditionary  grandeur  —  its  so- 
lemn shadows  and  ancestral  terrors — his  own  element  and 
appanage.     He  has  looked  upon   <'  the  ebon  throne  of 


no  lo  transformed  into  a  heifer — in  order  to  comprehend  the  full  tale ; 
and  this  is  the  merit  of  that  magnificent  statue.  But  a  bungler  in  the 
art  would  have  endeayoured  to  conyev  in  stone  what  the  painter  might 
haye  expressed  in  a  picture — giyen  us  Argus  dozing,  To  grazing,  with 
Jupiler  and  Juno  perhaps  in  the  background!  As  you  extend  the 
range  of  sculpture,  you  diminish  its  intense  sentiment.  A  sculptor 
who  adyertises  a  group  of  Samson  slaying  the  Philistines,  or  the  battle 
of  the  Lapithae  and  Centabrs,  advertises  his  own  utter  misconception, 
not  only  of  the  principles,  but  of  the  yery  soul  and  element,  of  bis  art. 
*  And  among  these  I  rank  the  lately  -  discovered  fragment  at 
Naples,  called,  I  think  erroneously,  the  Psyche.  In  sentiment  of 
expression,  as  well  as  harmony  of  feature,  it  greatly  excels  the  Medi- 
cean  Venus. 
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£ld/'  and  imbued  a  mind  destined  to  reproduce  what  it 
surveyed,  with 

"  A  mighty  darkness 

Filling  the  Seat  of  Power— as  rays  of  gloom 

Dart  round." 

Vastness  is  his  sphere,  yet  he  has  not  lost  or  cir- 
cumfused  his  genius  in  its  space;  he  has  chained,  and 
wielded,  and  measured  it,  at  his  will ;  he  has  transfused  its 
character  into  narrow  limits ;  he  has  compassed  the  In- 
finite itself  with  mathematical  precision.  He  is  not,  it  is 
true,  a  Raffaelle,  delineating  and  varying  human  passion, 
or  arresting  the  sympathy ,  of  passion  itself  in  a  profouujd 
and  sacred  calm ;  he  is  not  a  Michael  Angelo,  the  creator 
of  gigantic  and  preternatural  powers, —  the  Titans  of  the 
ideal  heaven.  But,  in  conception  at  least,  he  is  more 
original,  more  self-dependent,  than  either :  they  perfected 
the  style  of  others :  of  Massaccio,  of  Signiorelli ;  —  thei/ 
perfected  others; — Martin  has  borrowed  from  none. 
Alone  and  guideless,  he  has  penetrated  the  remotest 
caverns  of  the  past,  and  gazed  on  the  primaeval  shapes  of 
the  gone  world. 

Look  at  his  "Deluge" — it  is  the  most  simple  of  his 
works, —  it  is,  perhaps,  also  the  most  awful.  Poussin  had 
represented  before  him  the  dreary  waste  of  inundation,; 
but  not  the  inundation  of  a  world.^  With  an  imagination 
that  pierces  from  effects  to  the  ghastly  and  sublime  agency, 
Martin  gives,  in  the  same  picture,  a  possible  solution  to 
the  phenomenon  he  records,  and  in  the  gloomy  and  per- 
turbed heaven  you  see  the  conjunction  of  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  a  comet  I  Look,  again,  at  the  "  Fall  of  Nineveh ;" 
observe  how  the  pencil  seems  dipped  in  the  various  foun- 
tains of  light  itself:  here  the  moon,  there  the  electric 
flash  ;  here  torch  upon  torch,  and  there  "  the  smouldering 
dreariment"  of  the  advancing  conflagration  :  the  crashing 
wall,  the  rushing  foe  ;  the  dismay  of  some,  the  resignation 
of  others  :  in  front,  the  pomp,  the  life,  the  brilliant  assem- 
blage, the  doomed  and  devoted  beauty  gathered  round 
the  monarch,  in  the  proud  exultation  of  his  immortalising 
death  I  I  stop  not  to  touch  upon  the  possible  faults,  upon 
the  disproportionate  height  of  these  figures,  or  upon  the 
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theatrical  effect  of  those ;  upon  the  want  of  some  point  of 
contrasting  repose  to  augment  the  general  animation,  yet 
to  blend  with  it  a  softer  sympathy;  or  upon  occasional 
errors  in  the  drawing,  so  fiercely  denounced  by  rival 
jealousies ; — I  speak  of  the  effect  which  the  picture  pro- 
duces on  all, — an  effect  derived  from  the  sublimest  causes, 
the  most  august  and  authentic  inspiration.  They  tell  us 
of  the  genius  that  the  Royal  Institution  may  form — it 
thrust  Uiis  man  from  its  bosom :  they  tell  us  of  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  found  in  the  patronising  smiles  of  aristo- 
cratic favour — let  them  ask  the  early  history  of  Martin! 
If  you  would  know  the  victorious  power  of  enthusiasm, 
regard  that  great  painter  immersed  in  difficulty,  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  prying  in  the  nooks  and  comers  of  an 
old  trunk  for  one  remaining  crust  to  satisfy  his  hunger, 
returning  with  unsubdued  energy  to  his  easel,  and  finding 
in  his  own  rapt  meditations  enough  to  reconcile  him  to 
professional  difficulty,  and  even  physical  want.  Ask  you 
why  he  is  supported,  and  why  the  lesser  genii  droop 
and  whine  for  the  patronage  of  Lords  ? — It  is  because  they 
have  NO  rapt  meditations  ! 

I  have  heard  that  one  of  Martin's  pictures  was  under- 
taken when  his  pecuniary  resources  could  not  bear  him 
through  the  expenses  of  the  task.  One  after  one  his  coins 
diminished  ;  at  length  he  came  to  a  single  bright  shilling, 
which  yrom  its  brightness  he  had,  in  that  sort  of  playful- 
ness which  belongs  to  genius,  kept  to  the  last.  The 
shilling  was  unfaithful  as  it  was  bright — it  was  taken  with 
a  sigh  to  the  baker's,  declared  to  be  a  counterfeit,  and  the 
loaf  just  grasped,  plucked  back  from  the  hand  of  the 
immortal  artist. 

In  Port  RAIT- PAINTING — Lawrence,  Owen,  and  Jack- 
son, are  gone  ;  the  ablest  of  their  successors  (in  oil)  are 
Pickersgill  and  Philips :  but  it  may  shew  the  rottenness 
of  individual  patronage  to  note,  that  while  this  department 
is  far  the  most  encouraged,  it  has  produced  amongst  us 
far  fewer  painters  of  worth  and  eminence.  The  habit, 
perhaps,  of  painting  so  many  vulgar  faces  in  white  cravats, 
or  velvet  gowns,  has  toned  down  the  minds  of  the  artists 
to  a  correspondent  vulgarity. 
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In  Fancy-painting  we  have  the  light  grace  and 
romantic  fancy  of  Parris  ;  the  high-wrought  elegance  and 
chaste  humour  of  Leslie  (that  Washington  Irving  of  the 
easel) ;  the  pleasant  wit  of  Webster ;  the  elaborate  yet 
easy  charm  of  Newton.  Howard  reminds  us  of  Flaxman's 
compositions  in  a  similar  school — more  the  pity  for  How- 
ard ;  and  Clint,  though  employed  in  scenic  representation, 
is  dramatic,  not  theatrical.  The  most  rising  painter  of 
this  class  is  Mr.  Maclise:*  his  picture,  *^  Mokanna 
raising  the  Veil"  is  full  of  talent;  but  the  lace  wants  the 
sublimity  of  ugliness.  It  is  grotesque,  not  terrible ;  it  is 
the  hideousness  of  an  ape,  not  a  demon. 

But  when  touching  on  this  department  of  the  art,  who 
does  not  feel  the  name  of  Wilkie  rush  to  his  most  familiar 
thoughts?  Who  does  not  feel  that  the  pathos  and  the 
humour  of  that  most  remarkable  painter  have  left  on  him 
recollections  as  strong  and  enduring  as  the  masterpieces 
of  literature  itself;  and  that  every  new  picture  of  Wilkie 
— in  Wilkie' s  awn  vein — constitutes  an  era  in  enjoyment  ? 
His  genius  sweeps  from  the  dignity  of  history  to  the  verge' 
of  caricature  itself.  Humour  is  the  prevalent  trait  of  all 
minds  capable  of  variety  in  character ;  from  Shakspeare 
and  Cervantes,  to  Goldsmith  and  Smollett.  But  of  what 
shades  and  differences  is  not  Humour  capable  ?  Now  it 
loses  itself  in  terror — now  it  expands  into  laughter.  What 
a  distance  from  the  M ephistophiles  of  Goethe  to  the  Sir 
Roger  *de  Coverley  of  Addison,  or  from  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley  to  Humphrey  Clinker!  What  an  illimitable 
space  from  the  dark  power  of  Hogarth  to  the  graceful 
tenderness  of  Wilkie  I  And  who  can  we  say  with  cer- 
tainty is  the  higher  of  the  two  ?  Can  we  place  even  the 
"  Harlot's  Progress"  beyond  the  "  Distraining  for  Rent," 
or  the  exquisite  beauty  of  "  Duncan  Grey  ? "  And  if, 
indeed,  upon  mature  and  critical  consideration,  we  must 
give  at  length  the  palm  to  the  more  profound,  analytic, 
and  epic  grandeur  of  Hogarth's  fearful  humour,  we  have 
again  to  recollect  that  Wilkie  reigns  also  in  the  graver 
domain  to  which  Hogarth  aspired  only  to  record  the  limit 

*  Whose  reputation  has  greatly  and  deservedly  increased  since 
this  work  first  appeared. 
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of  his  genius.  The  "  Sigismunda"  of  Hogarth,  if  not  indeed 
so  poor  a  performance  as  Lord  Orford  esteems  it,  is  at 
least  immeasurably  beneath  the  fame  of  its  wonderful 
artist.  But  who  shall  say  that  "  Knox/'  if  also  below  the 
breadth  and  truth  of  character  which  Wilkie  carries  into  a 
more  familiar  school,  is  not,  for  boldness  of  conception, 
and  skill  in  composition,  an  effort  of  which  any  master 
might  be  proud  ?  Wilkie  is  the  Goldsmith  of  painters,  in 
the  amiable  and  pathetic  humour,  in  the  combination  of 
smiles  and  tears,  of  the  familiar  and  the  beautiful ;  but  he 
has  a  stronger  hold,  both  over  the  more  secret  sympathies 
and  the  springs  of  a  broader  laughter,  than  Goldsmith 
himself. 

In  Landscape-painting,  England  stands  pre-eminent 
in  the  present  age :  for  here  no  academic  dictation,  no 
dogma  of  that  criticism  which  is  born  of  plagiarism,  the 
theft  of  a  theft,  has  warped  the  tendency  of  genius,  or 
interfered  with  the  simple  advice  of  Nature,  whose  face 
teaches.  Turner,  Danby,  and  Martin,  Stanfield,  Copley, 
Fielding,  Dewint,  Collins,  Lee,  Callcott,  John  Wilson, 
Harding,  and  Stanley,  are  true  pastoralists  of  the  art 
Turner  was  once  without  a  rival ;  all  that  his  fancy  whis- 
pered, his  skill  executed.  Of  late  he  has  forsaken  the 
beautiful  and  married  the  fantastic.  His  genius  meant 
him  for  the  Wordsworth  of  description,  he  has  spoilt  him- 
self to  the*Cowley  I  he  no  longer  sympathises  with  Nature, 
he  coquets  with  her.  In  Danby,  a  soft  transparency  of 
light  and  shade  floating  over  his  pictures  accords  well  with 
a  fancy  almost  Spenserian  in  its  cast  of  poetical  creation. 
In  Stanfield,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  precision  of 
sight,  the  power  of  execution,  the  amazing  scope  and 
variety  of  design  ? 

In  Miscellaneous  Paintings — I  pass  over  the 
names  of  Roberts,  Prout,  Mackensie,  eminent  for  archi- 
tectural drawings ;  of  Lance  and  Derby,  who  almost  rival 
the  Dutch  painters  in  the  line  of  dead  game,  fruits,  &c. ; 
of  Cooper,  Hancock,  Davis,  distinguished  in  the  line  of 
Edwin  Landseer,  in  order  to  come  to  Landseer  himself. 
The  extreme  facility  of  this  singular  artist  renders  his 
inferior  works  too  sketchy,  and  of  a  texture  not  sufficiently 
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characteristic ;  but  in  his  best  we  have  little  if  any  thing 
to  desire.  He  reminds  us  of  those  metaphysicians  who 
have  given  animals  a  soul.  He  breathes  into  the  brute 
vorld  a  spiritual  eloquence  of  expression  beyond  all  lite- 
rary power  to  describe.  He  is  worth  to  the  "Voice  of 
Humanity"  all  the  societies  in  England.  You  cannot 
gaze  on  his  pictures  and  ill-use  an  animal  for  months 
afterwards.  He  elevates  your  sympathies  for  them  to  the 
level  of  human  interest.  He  throws  a  poetry  over  the 
most  unpoetical ;  nay,  he  has  given  a  pathos  even  to  "  a 
widowed  duck;"  he  is  a  sort  of  link  to  the  genius  of 
Wilkie,  carrying  down  the  sentiment  of  humane  humour 
from  man  to  man's  great  dependent  family,  and  binding 
all  creation  together  in  one  common  sentiment  of  that 
affection  whose  wisdom  comprehends  all  things.  Wilkie 
and  Landseer  are  the  great  benevolists  of  painting ;  as  in 
the  quaint  sublimity  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  Aristotle  is 
termed  "  the  Secretary  of  Nature,  who  dipped  his  pen  in 
intellect ;"  so  each  of  these  artists  may  be  called,  in  his 
several  line,  the  secretary  also  of  nature,  who  dips  his 
pencil  in  sympathy :  for  both  have  more,  in  their  genius, 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  heart  than  that  of  the  mind. 

Painting  in  Water-colours  forms  a  most  distin- 
guishing part  of  English  art.  About  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  a  new  style  of  water-colour  drawing,  or  painting, 
was  adopted :  till  then,  whatever  talent  was  observable  in 
the  works  of  Sandby,  Hearne,  &c.  there  was  no  particular 
difference  in  their  method  and  the  works  of  foreign  artists. 
At  the  period  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Monro,  of  the  Adel- 
phi,  an  eminent  amateur  in  that  peculiar  line,  invited 
several  young  men  to  study  from  the  drawings  in  his 
valuable  collection,  and  under  his  guidance.  Turner, 
Girtin,  Varley,  and  others,  acquired  a  power  of  depicting 
nature  in  transparent  water-colours,  that  far  outstrips 
every  thing  previously  produced.  Depth  of  tone,  without 
blackness ;  aerial  distances,  "  the  glow  of  sunshine  and 
the  cool  of  shade,"  have  been  accomplished  in  a  surprising 
degree,  not  only  by  the  three  artists  above  mentioned,  but 
also  by  Glover,  Fielding,  Barret,  Heaphy,  Richter,  Stan- 
field,  Cox,  Holland,  Harding,  and  the  versatile  and  ori- 
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ginal  genius  of  Cattermole.  But,  in  many  respects,  the 
large  heads  of  expression,  &c.  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  are  the 
most  extraordinary  works  in  this  department;  and  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  this  style,  a  medical  gen- 
tleman should  have  pointed  the  goal  to  excellence,  and  an 
anatomist  have  obtained  it. 

The  art  of  Engraving  was  in  its  infancy  among  us  ^ 
century  ago ;  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Strange, 
Woollett,  Earlom,  and  Sharp,  carried  it  to  its  utmost 
vigour ;  but  in  our  time,  the  application  of  machinery,  and  the 
system  of  division  of  labour,  give  to  the  practice  perfection 
of  line  at  the  expense  of  sentiment  and  variety ;  the  same 
means  being  applied  on  all  occasions.  This  is  observable 
in  the  Annuals  and  other  works  by  the  majority  of  our 
engravers.  The  sacrifice  of  the  nobler  qualities  to 
mechanism  reduces  engraving  to  a  trade ;  for  the  higher 
denomination  of  art  can  only  be  allowed  where  the  uncon- 
strained mind  pervades  the  whole,  keeping  each  part 
subordinate  to  and  in  character  with  the  subject.  John 
Landseer,  Doo,  the  elder  Engleheart,  &c.  &c  still,  how- 
ever, support  engraving  as  an  art.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  Reynolds  the  mezzotinto  engraver.  But  this  century 
may  boast  of  having,  in  Bewick  of  Newcastle,  brought 
wood-engraving  to  perfection  ;  his  pupil  Harvey  continues 
the  profession  with  reputation. 

One  word  on  the  Arts  applied  to  Manuf  act  ores. 
There  have  for  some  time  past  been  various  complaints 
of  a  deficiency  of  artists  capable  of  designing  for  our 
manufactures  of  porcelain,  silk,  and  other  articles  of 
luxury  in  general  use :  we  are  told,  that  public  schools 
are  required  to  supply  the  want.  It  may  be  so ;  yet 
Wedgewood,  Rundell,  and  Hellicot  the  watchmaker,  found 
no  such  difiiculty,  and  now  that  a  Royal  Academy  has 
existed  three  quarters  of  a  century,  the  complaint  has 
become  universal.  One  would  imagine  that  the  main 
capacity  of  such  institutions  was  to  create  that  decent  and 
general  mediocrity  of  talent,  which  appeals  to  trade  and 
fashion  for  encouragement.  In  truth,  the  complaint  is 
not  just.  How  did  Wedgewood  manage  without  a  public 
^hool  for  designers?      In    1760,   our  porcelain  wares 
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could  not  stand  competition  with  those  of  France.  Neces- 
sity  prompts,  or,  what  is  quite  as  good,  allows,  the  exer« 
tions  of  genius.  Wedgewood  applied  chemistry  to  the 
improvement  of  the  material  of  his  pottery,  sought  the 
most  beautiful  and  convenient  specimens  of  antiquity,  and 
caused  them  to  be  imitated  with  scrupulous  nicety;  he 
then  had  recourse  to  the  greatest  genitis  of  the  day^  for 
designs  and  advice.  He  was  of  course  successful.  But 
now  the  manufacturers  of  a  far  more  costly  material, 
without  availing  themselves  of  the  example  of  Wedge- 
wood,  complain  of  want  of  talent  in  those  whom  they 
never  seek,  and  whom  they  might  as  easily  command,  if 
they  were  as  willing  to  reward.  But  the  worst  of  fashion 
in  its  operation  6n  art  is  its  sudden  caprices.  China- 
painting  was  at  its  height  about  1806.  Mr.  Charles  Muss^ 
afterwards  celebrated  for  his  enamelling,  was  at  that  time 
a  painter  on  porcelain :  this  application  of  colours  was 
then  a  fashion,  and  ladies  willingly  gave  hini  a  guinea  or 
more  per  lesson  for  his  instructions.  Within  three  years, 
the  taste  subsided ;  ladies  not  only  purchased  less,  but  to 
a  fashion  for  painting  on  china  had  succeeded  the  fashion 
for  painting  on  velvet.  Thence  the  fair  students  pro- 
gressed to  japanning,  and  at  length  settled  with  incredible 
ardour  on  the  more  feminine  mysteries  of  shoe-making. 

**  With  varying  vanities  from  every  part, 

They  shift  the  moving  toy-shop  of  the  heart." 

Trembling  at  his  approaching  fate,  Muss  by  a  vigorous 
effort  turned  from  china  to  glass  (the  art  of  painting  on 
which  was  then  little  cultivated  or  understood),  but  ere  he 
could  taste  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity,  his  family  was  in 
want  of  bread.  On  a  stormy  night,  drenched  with  rain,  he 
anxiously  pursued  his  way  from  Adam  Street  to  Kensing- 
ton, in  the  hope  of  borrowing  a  shilling.  His  friend  was 
in  a  nearly  similar  state  of  destitution ;  fortunately  the 
latter,  however,  had  still  the  blessed  and  English  refuge  of 
credit;  and  by  this  last  remaining  possession,  he  procured 
a  loaf,  with  which  the  victim  of  these  sudden  reverses  in 
feminine  taste  returned  to  his  half-starved  children.     But, 
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alas!  the  destinies  of  nations  have  their  influence  upon 
porcelain  I     Peace  triumphed  on  the  Continent,  and 

"  Tbe  tottering  cbina  shook  without  a  wind  !  " 

Compared  with  the  foreign  ground  of  China,  that  on  which 
we  paint  is  too  coarse  to  allow  equal  beauty,  whatever 
artist  we  employ:  the  fault  is  not  with  the  painter,  but  in 
those  who  have  not  energy  to  ascertain  and  remedy  the 
imperfection. 

A  man  whose  service  of  plate  is  refashioned  every  ten 
years,  will  scarcely  allow  the  silversmith  to  expend  the 
same  price  for  designing  and  modelling,  that  was  obtained 
when  Rundell  and  Bridge,  by  employing  the  ablest 
designers  in  this  country,  supplanted  competition.  ^'  Some- 
thing handsome  must  be  got  up,"  and  a  meretricious  and 
overloaded  display  is  cheaper  than  exquisite  execution; 
in  some  cases  drawings  have  been  sent  abroad,  to  be  there 
got  up  in  metal  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

With  regard  to  silk-working :  a  few  years  ago  a  com- 
mittee of  gentlemen  of  rank  and  distinction,  who  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  productions  of  British  manufactures, 
obtained  from  France  a  sample  of  figured  silk  representing 
the  departure  of  a  young  soldier ;  they  felt  confident  that 
our  own  manufacturers  could  equal,  or  even  surpass,  its 
excellence ;  but  where  could  they  procure  a  pattern  with 
similar  beauty  and  of  national  interest  ?  They  applied  to 
a  foreign  gentleman  in  London,  who  immediately  called  on 
an  English  artist  whom  he  considered  adequate  to  the 
performance.  The  subject  undertaken  was  a  young  sailor 
returned  from  a  successful  cruise  :  he  hears  that  an  old  and 
valued  friend  is  in  prison  for  debt;  he  hastens  to  the  gaol; 
he  finds  his  friend  tended  by  one,  only  visitor  (his  young 
daughter),  in  sickness  and  despair.  The  composition  gave 
great  and  general  satisfaction  ;  but  will  it  be  believed  that 
the  idea  of  a  British  tar  in  a  prison  (even  though  visiting 
it  for  so  noble  a  purpose)  appeared  to  our  sages  in  silk  to 
be  shockingly  ominous  ? — they  therefore  wished  the  back- 
ground to  be  changed  into  a  cottage  !  The  artist  insisted 
very  properly  on  the  prison,  and  heard  no  more  of  the 
patronage  of  the  committee.      It  is  an  anecdote  that  for 
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many  years  an  aristocratic  feeling  prevented  Wilkie's 
"Distraining  for  Rent"  being  engraved — lest  it  should 
e^dte  an  unpleasant  feeling  towards  the  country  gentlemen  ! 

In  nothing,  sir,  to  my  mind,  is  the  material  and  un-' 
elevated  character  which  belongs  generally  to  the  intel- 
lectual spirit  of  our  times  more  developed  than  in  our 
national  Architecture.  A  stranger  in  our  streets  is 
struck  with  the  wealth,  the  gaud,  the  comfort,  the  bustle, 
the  animation.  But  how  rarely  is  he  impressed  with  the 
vast  and  august  simplicity,  that  is  the  result  in  architecture, 
as  in  letters,  of  a  lofty  taste,  and  the  witness  of  a  people 
penetrated  with  a  passion  for  the  great!  The  first  thing 
that  strikes  us  in  England  is  the  lowness  of  all  the  public 
buildings — they  appear  uncompleted  ;  you  would  imagine 
a  scythe  had  been  drawn  across  them  in  the  middle :  they 
seem  dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  after  he  had  lost  his  head. 
The  next  thing  that  strikes  you  in  them  is  the  want  of 
originality — they  are  odd,  but  unoriginal.  Now,  wherever 
an  architecture  is  not  original,  it  is  sure  to  be  inappropriate : 
we  transplant  what  belongs  to  one  climate  to  another  wholly 
distinct  from  it —  what  is  associated  with  one  history  or  re- 
ligion, to  a  site  in  which  the  history  and  religion  are  ludi- 
crously opposed  to  it. 

The  celebrated  Steuart,  who  sought  to  introduce 
amongst  us  the  knowledge  of  the  Grecian  principles  of 
architectural  elegance,  has  in  reality  corrupted  rather  than 
corrected  taste.  Even  he  himself,  laying  down  "  The 
Appropriate"  as  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  theory  of 
architecture,  neglects  it  in  his  practice.  Look  at  yonder 
chapel,  it  is  perfectly  unconnected  and  inharmonious  with 
the  character  of  the  building  attached  to  it ;  assuredly  it 
is  the  most  elegant  chapel  we  can  boast  of — but  you 
would  imagine  it  must  be  designed  for  the  devotions  of 
some  fasti^ous  literary  institution,  or  the  '^daintie  ora- 
toire  "  of  a  queen.  No  I  it  is  designed  for  our  jolly  tars, 
and  the  most  refined  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  rudest 
worshippers.  The  followers  of  Steuart  have  made  this 
want  of  suiting  the  design  to  the  purpose  still  more 
ridiculous.  On  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Philip  we 
behold  the  ox-heads  typical  of  heathen  deity ;  and  on  the 
frieze  of  a  building  consecrated  to  a  quiet  literary  society, 
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with  whom  prancing  horses  and  panting  riders  have 
certainly  no  connexion,  we  see  the  bustling  and  fiery 
procession  of  a  Grecian  cavalcade.  The  Greek  archi- 
tecture, even  in  its  purity,  is  not  adapted  to  a  gloomy  and 
chilling  climate;  all  our  associations  connect  it  with 
bright  skies  and  <'  a  garden  life ;  **  but  when  its  grand  pro* 
portions  are  omitted,  and  its  minute  details  of  alien  and 
unnaiuraliiable  mythology  are  carefully  preserved,  we 
cannot  but  think  that  we  have  adopted  one  at  least  of  the 
ancient  deities,  and  consecrated  all  our  plagiarised  blundera 
in  stucco  to — the  Goddess  of  Laughter! 

Few,  indeed,  amidst  the  wilderness  of  houses  in  which 
common  sense  wanders  distracted,  are  the  exceptions  of  a 
better  taste  in  imitation.  But  the  portico  of  St.  Pancras 
and  the  London  University  are  beautiful  copies  from 
ancient  temples,  if  nothing  more ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  point  out  to  the  favour  of  foreigners  the  small  Ionic 
chapel  in  North  Audley  Street,  and  the  entrance  to 
Exeter  Hall,  in  which  last  there  is  even  a  lofty  as  well  as 
ah  accurate  taste. 

But  as  a  proof  of  the  sudden  progress  which  art  makes, 
when  divorced  from  imitation,  I  instance  to  you  our 
bridges :  Waterloo  and  South wark  bridges  are  both  admir* 
able  in  their  way — they  are  English;  we  may  reasonably 
be  proud  of  them,  for  they  are  our  own. 

For  my  part,  I  candidly  confess,  however  I  may  draw 
down  on  myself  the  languid  contempt  of  the  would-be 
amateurs  of  the  portfolio — that  I  think,  in  architecture  as 
in  poetry,  we  should  seek  the  germ  of  beauty  in  the 
associations  that  belong  to  the  peculiar  peof^e  it  is 
addressed  to.  Every  thing  great  in  art  must  be  nationaL 
Wherever  we  are  at  a  loss  for  invention,  let  us  not  go 
back  to  the  past  of  other  countries,  but  the  past  of  our 
own — not  to  imitate,  not  to  renew,  but  to  adapt,  to  im- 
prove ;  to  take  the  old  spirit,  but  to  direct  it  to  new  uses. 
If  a  great  architectural  genius  were  to  arise  among  us,  a 
genius  that  should  combine  the  Beautiful  with  the  Appro- 
priate, satisfy  the  wants,  suit  the  character,  adapt  itself  to 
the  life,  and  command,  by  an  irresistible  sympathy,  the 
admiration,  of  the  people,  I  am  convinced  that  his  inspira- 
tion would  be  derived  from  a  profound  study  of  our  owm 
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national  monuments  of  architecture  from  the  Saxon  to  the 
Elizabethan.  He  should  copy  none^  but  produce  a 
school  from  all, — allied  at  onoe  to  our  history,  our 
poetry,  our  religion,  and  our  climate.  Nothing  is  so 
essentially  patriotic  as  the  arts;  they  only  permanently 
flourish  amongst  a  people,  when  they  spring  from  an  indi- 
genous soil. 

From  this  slight  and  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  in  England,  we  may  observe,  first,  that  there  is  no 
cause  to  complain  of  their  decline; — secondly,  that  as 
those  efforts  of  art  most  adapted  to  private  favour  have 
succeeded  far  more  amongst  us  than  those  adapted  to  the 
public  purposes  of  a  state ;  so  the  absence  of  state  encou- 
ragement, and  the  preponderance  of  individual  patronage, 
have  operated  prejudicially  on  the  grander  schools.  Even 
(with  a  few  distinguished  exceptions)  our  finest  historical 
paintings,  such  as  those  of  Martin,  are  on  a  small  scale  of 
size,  adapted  more  for  the  private  house  than  the  public 
hall.  And  it  is  mostly  on  achievements  which  appeal  not 
to  great  passions  or  to  pure  intellect,  but  to  the  house- 
hold and  domestic  interests,  that  our  higher  artists  have 
lavished  their  genius.  We  see  Turner  in  landscape,  and 
Landseer  in  animals,  Stanfield  in  scenes,  and  Wilkie, 
whose  sentiment  is  purer,  loftier,  and  deeper  than  all 
(save  Martin's),  addressing  himself,  in  the  more  popular 
of  his  paintings,  to  the  most  fireside  and  familiar  associa- 
tions. The  rarer  and  more  latent,  the  more  intellectual 
and  immaterial  sources  of  interest,  are  not  those  to  which 
English  genius  applies  itself.  We  may  note  also  a  curious 
coincidence  between  the  Royal  Academy  for  Art  and  the 
Royal  Academy  for  Science  ;  both  ridiculous  for  their 
pretensions,  but  eminent  for  their  inutility — the  creatures 
of  the  worst  social  foibles  of  jealousy  i»id  exciusiveness — 
severe  to  genius,  and  uxorious  to  dotage  upon  the  Medi- 
ocrity which  has  produced  them  so  numerous  a  family. 

But  as  I  consider  that  the  architecture  of  a  nation  is 
one  of  the  most  visible  types  of  its  prevalent  character,  so 
in  that  department  all  with  us  is  comfortable  and  nothing 
vast.  A  sense  of  poetry  is  usually  the  best  corrector  and 
inspiration  of  prose — so  a  correspondent  poetry  in   the 

L  L 
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national  mind  not  only  elevates  the  more  graceful,  but 
preserves  also  a  noble  and  appropriate  harmony  in  the 
more  useful,  arts.  It  is  that  poetry  of  mind  which 
every  conmiercial  people  should  be  careful  to  preserve  and 
refresh. 


CHAPTER  X. 

SUPPLEMENTARY   CHARACTERS. 

Lord  Plume — Mendlehon — St.  Malo,  the  Young  Poet  —  His  Op- 
posite, Snap,  the  Philosopherling — Gloss  Crimson,  the  Royal 
Academician. 

Lord  Plume  is  one  of  those  writers  of  the  old  school  of 
whom  so  few  are  at' present  existing — writers  who  have  a 
great  notion  of  care   in   composition — who   polish,  who 
elaborate,  who  are  hours  over  a  sentence,  which,  after  all, 
is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  either  a  fallacy  or  a  truism.     He 
writes  a  stiff,  upright  hand,  and  values  himself  upon  being 
a  witty  correspondent.     He  has  established  an  unfortunate 
target  in  every  court  in  Europe,  at  which  he  shoots  a 
monthly  despatch.     He  is  deep  read  in  memoirs,  and  has 
Grammont   at  his  finger-ends:    he    swears   by   Horace 
Walpole,  who  would  have  made  a  capital  butt  of  him. 
He  reads  the  Latin  poets,  and  styles  himself  F.R.S.     He 
asks  you  how  you  would  translate  '  simplex  munditiis  *  and 
*copia  narium* — takes  out  his  }iandkerchief  while  you 
consider  the  novel  question,  sighs,  and  owns  the  phrases 
are  indeed  untranslatable.     He  is  full  of  anecdotes  of  the 
by-gone  scandal  of  our  grandmothers :   he  will  give  you 
the  history  of  every  crim.  con.  which  took  place  between 
a  wig  and  a  farthingale.     He  passes  for  a  man  of  most 
elegant  mind — sets  up  for  a  Maecenas,  and  has  a  new 
portrait  of  himself  painted  every  year,  out  of  a  tender 
inindfulness,   I   suppose,   for  the   convenience   of    some 
future  Grammont    Lord  Plume  has  dabbled  greatly  in 
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reviews — not  a  friend  of  his  ever  wrote  a  book  that  he 
did  not  write  to  him  a  letter  of  compliment,  and  against 
him  an  article  of  satire :  he  thinks  he  has  the  Voltaire 
turn,  and  can  say  a  sharp  thing  or  two.  He  looks  out  for 
every  new  book  written  by  a  friend  with  the  alacrity  of  a 
wit  looking  out  for  a  repartee.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  he 
has  not  written  much  in  the  Quarterlies,  for  he  was 
found  out  in  a  squib  on  his  lincle,  and  lost  a  legacy  in 
consequence :  besides,  he  is  editing  memoirs  of  his  own 
ancestors.  Lord  Plume  thinks  it  elegant  to  write,  but  low 
to  confess  it;  the  Anonymous,  therefore,  has  great 
charms  for  him:  he  throws  oiF  his  jealousy  and  his  wit  at 
the  same  time,  and  bathes  in  the  Castalian  stream  with  as 
much  secrecy  as  if  be  were  one  of  its  nymphs.  He  believes, 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  condescension  in  his 
genius  to  appear  in  the  glare  of  day  —  it  would  create  too 
great  a  sensation — he  thinks  men  would  stop  each  other 
in  the  street  to  exclaim,  "  Good  Heavens  I  have  you  heard 
the  news?  —  Plume  has  turned  author  I"  Delightedly, 
then,  in  his  younger  day,  crept  he,  nameless  and  secret, 
into  the  literary  world.  He  is  suspected  of  having  written 
politics  as  well  as  criticism,  and  retailed  all  the  tattle  of 
the  court  by  way  of  enlightening  the  people.  Plume  is  a 
great  man. 

Mendlehon  is  a  man  of  remarkable  talent,  and  of  that 
biting  wit  which  tempts  the  possessor  into  satire.  Men- 
dlehon set  up  a  journal,  the  vein  of  which  ran  into  personal 
abuse ;  Mendlehon  then  went  nowhere,  and  himself  and 
his  authorship  were  alike  unknown:  he  became  courted  — 
he  went  into  society,  his  journalism  was  discovered  and 
avowed.  Since  then  the  gossips  say  that  the  journal  has 
grown  dull,  for  it  runs  no  longer  into  scurrility.  When 
the '  Anonymous  was  dropped,  the  writer  came  under  the 
eye  of  public  opinion,  and  his  respectability  forbids  him  to 
be  abusive. 

Of  all  melancholy  and  disappointed  persons,  a  young 
poet  in  this  day  is  perhaps  the  most  so.  Observe  that 
pale  and  discontented  countenance,  that  air  at  once^shy 
and  proud.  St.  Malo  is  a  poet  of  considerable  genius ;  he 
gives  himself  altogether  up  to  the  Muse — he  is  consumed 
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with  the  desire  of  fame ;  the  loud  celebrity  of  Byron  yet 
rings  in  his  ears;  he  asketh  himself  why  he  should  not  be 
equally  famous :  he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  social  world : 
he  feels  himself  not  sufficiently  made  of:  he  thinketh  ^  by 
and  by  they  will  run  af);er  my  genius : "  he  is  awkward  and 
gloomy;  for  he  lives  not  in  the  present:  he  plunges  into 
an  imaginary  future  never  to  be  realised.     He  goes  into 
the  world  thinking  the  world  must  admire  him,  and  ask 
*'  Who  is   that   interesting  young  man  ? "     He  has  no 
sympathy   with   other  men*s    amusements,    unless    they 
either  write  poetry  themselves  or  read  his  own :  he  expects 
all   men  to  have  sympathy  with  him;  his  ear  and  taste 
were  formed  early  in  the  school  of  Byron;  he  has  now 
advanced  to  the  schools  of  Wordsworth  and  Shelley.     He 
imitates  the  last  two  unconsciously,  and  then  wonders  why 
his  books  do  not  sell:  if  the  original  did  not  sell,  why 
should   the  copy?     He   never   read  philosophy,  yet  he 
affects  to  write  metaphysics,  and  gives  with  considerable 
enthusiasm  into  the  Unintelligible.     Verse-writing  is  the 
serious  occupation  of  his  life;  he  publishes  his  poems,  and 
expects  them  in  his  heart  to  have  an  enormous  sale.     He 
cannot  believe  that  the  world  has  gone  round  ;  that  every 
time  has  its  genius ;  that  the  genius  of  this  time  is  wholly 
antipoetic.     He  throws  away  thought  and  energy,  and  in- 
domitable perseverance,  and  the  enviable  faculty  of  con- 
centrating   ambition,   upon   a  barren    and    unprofitable 
pursuit      His   talents   whisper  him    "  success," — their 
direction  ensures  him  "disappointment."     How  many  St 
Malos  have  I   known !  —  but  half  of  them,  poor  fellows, 
have  married  their  first  cousins,  gone  into  the  church,  and 
are  now  cultivating  a  flower-garden  I 

But  who  is  this  dry  and  austere  young  man,  with  sneer 
on  lip  and  spectacle  on  nose?  He  is  the  opposite  to  the 
poet — he  is  Snap,  the  academical  philosopherUng.  Sent 
up  to  Cambridge  to  learn  theology,  he  has  studied  Locke, 
and  become  materialist.  I  blame  him  not  for  that;  doubt- 
less he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  but  he  thinks  nobody 
else  has  a  right  to  any  other  opinion  than  his :  he  says 
with  a  sneering  smile,  "  Oh,  of  course,  Locke  was  too 
'^'lever  aman  not  to  know  what  his  principles  must  lead  to; 
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but  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  the  bigots.** 
You  demur-^he  curls  his  lip  at  you — he  has  no  toleration 
for  a  believer :  he  comprehends  not  the  vast  philosophy  of 
faith ;  he  cannot  get  beyond  Hume  upon  Miracles ;  he 
looks  down  if  you  utter  the  word  <<  soul,"  and  laughs  in 
his  sleeve ;  he  is  the  most  intolerant  of  men ;  he  cannot 
think  how  you  can  possibly  believe  what  seems  to  him 
such  evident  nonsense.  He  carries  his  materialism  into 
all  his  studies :  he  is  very  fond  of  political  economy,  and 
applies  its  principles  to  all  things ;  he  does  not  think  that 
government  should  interfere  with  education,  because  it 
should  not  interfere  about  money.  He  is  incapable  of 
seeing  that  men  must  be  induced  to  be  good,  but  that  they 
require  no  inducement  to  get  rich ;  that  a  poor  man  will 
strive  for  wealth,  that  an  immoral  man  will  not  strive  for 
morality ;  that  an  ignorant  man  will  7U>t  run  after  know- 
ledge; that  governments  should  tempt  to  virtue,  but 
human  passions  will  tend  to  wealth.  If  our  philosopher- 
ling  enters  the  House  of  Commons,  he  sets  up  for  a  man 
of  business i  he  begs  to  be  put  upon  the  dullest  com- 
mittees; he  would  not  lose  an  hour  of  twaddle  for  the 
world;  he  affects  to  despise  eloquence,  but  he  never  speaks 
without  having  learned  every  sentence  by  heart.  And 
oh  I  such  sentences,  and  such  delivery!  for  the  Snaps 
have  no  enthusiasm!  It  is  the  nature  of  the  material 
philosophy  to  forbid  that  beautiful  prodigality  of  heart ; 
he  unites  in  his  agreeable  style  the  pomp  of  apathy  with 
the  solemnity  of  dulness.  Nine  times  out  often  our  phi- 
losopherling  is  the  son  of  a  merchant,  his  very  pulse  seems 
to  enter  its  account  in  the  ledger-book.  Ah,  Plato  I  Ah, 
Milton  I  did  you  mean  the  lute  of  philosophy  for  hands 
like  these  I 

"  And  how,  sir,  do  you  like  this  engraving  of 
Martin's?**  Go,  my  dear  reader,  put  that  question  to 
yon  gentleman  with  the  powdered  head — that  gentleman 
is  a  Royal  Academician.  I  never  met  with  an  Academi- 
cian who  did  not  seem  to  think  you  insulted  him  by  an 
eulogy  on  Martin.  Mr.  Gloss  Crimson  is  one  of  those 
who  measure  all  art  by  the  Somerset  House  Exhibition. 
He  ekes  out  his  talk  from  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  discourses 
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— he  is  very  fond  of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  study 
and  labour,  and  of  copying  the  antique.  "  Sir,"  quoth  h«, 
one  day,  "painting  is  the  synonym  of  perseverance." 
He  likes  not  the  company  of  young  artists;  he  is  angry  if 
invited  to  meet  -  them ;  he  calls  them  indiscriminately 
"  shallow  coxcombs."  He  is  a  great  worshipper  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  tells  you  that  Dr.  Johnson  extolled  the 
project  of  the  Academy.  Alas!  he  little  knows  that  the 
good  doctor  somewhere  wonders  what  people  can  be 
thinking  of  to  talk  of  such  trifles  as  an  Academy 
for  Painting!  He  is  intensely  jealous,  and  more  exclusive 
than  a  second-rate  countess ;  he  laments  the  decay  of 
patronage  in  this  country  ;  he  believes  every  thing  in  art 
depends  upon  lords  ;  he  bows  to  the  ground  when  he  sees 
ah  earl ;  and  thinks  of  Pericles  and  Leo  X.  His  colours 
are  bright  and  gaudy  as  a  Dutchman's  flower-garden,  for 
they  are  put  on  with  an  eye  to  the  Exhibition,  in  which 
every  thing  goes  by  glare.  He  has  a  great  notion  of  the 
dignity  of  portrait-painting.  He  would  like  to  say  to  you, 
"  Sir,  I  have  painted  four  earls  this  year,  and  a  mar- 
chioness; and  if  that's  not  a  high  school  of  painting,  tell 
me  what  is  I "  He  has  a  great  contempt  for  Haydon,  and 
is  sure  "  the  nobility  won't  employ  him."  He  thinks  the 
National  Gallery  a  necessary  perquisite  of  the  Royal 
Academicians.  "  Lord,  sir,"  saith  he,  "  if  toe  did  not 
manage  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  discrimination,  and 
you  might   see  Mr.   Howard's  pictures  in  no  better  a 

situation  than " 

"  Mr.  Martin's — that  would  be  a  shame  I " 
And  so  much,  dear  sir,  for  characters  that  may  serve 
to  illustrate  a  few  of  the  intellectual  influences  of  the  time. 
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*'  Since  the  affairs  of  men  rest  still  uncertain, 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall. 

Shakspearb. 


I* 


« 


Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidus  imperti— si  non,  his  utere  mecum." 

HORAT. 
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CHAPTER    I. 

Address  to  the  People  —  K^sum^  of  the  principal  bearings  of  former 
portions  of  this  Work  —  Our  social  Errors  or  Abases  not  attributable 
either  to  a  Monarchy  or  an  Established  Church. 

If,  my  dear  countrymen,  you  can  spare  a  few  minutes 
from  the  rery  great  busUe  in  which  you  all  seem  to  be  at 
present ;  if  you  can  cease  for  awhile  from  the  agreeable 
duties  of  abusing  the  Ministry,  reckoning  up  your  bad 
debts,  deploring  the  state  of  the  markets,  and  wondering 
what  is  to  become  of  you ;  if  you  can  spare  a  few  minutes 
to  listen  to  your  neighbour,  who  has  your  interest  always 
at  heart;  he  flatters  himself  that  you  will  possibly  find 
you  have  not  entirely  thrown  away  your  time. 

I  inscribe  to  you  this,  my  fifth  book,  which  com* 
prebends  a  survey  of  our  political  state,  because,  between 
you  and  me,  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  condition  of  the 
country  is  more  your  concern  than  that  of  any  one  else. 
Certain  politicians,  it  is  true,  are  of  opinion  that  patriotism 
is  an  oligarchical  virtue,  and  that  the  people  are  only 
anxious  to  go  to  the  Devil  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can. 
To  hear  them,  one  must  suppose  that  you  are  the  greatest 
fools  in  existence,  and  that  every  piece  of  advice  you  are  in 
the  habit  of  giving  to  your  rulers  tends  only  to  implore  them 
to  ruin  you  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  believe  these  gentlemen.  Without  thinking  you 
either  saints  or  sages,  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  sen* 
flibie  persons,  who  have  a  very  quick  eye  to  your  interests, 
and  seldom  insist  much  upon  any  thing  that,  if  granted, 
would  operate  greatly  to  your  disadvantage.  I  inscribe 
this  book  to  you,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  its  contents. 
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I  am  obliged  to  suppose  that  you  have  read  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  work — it  is  a  bold  hypothesis,  I 
know,  but  we  reasoners  cannot  get  on  without  taking 
something  for  granted.  Now,  in  all  states,  there  is  some 
one  predominant  influence,  either  monarchical,  or  sacer- 
dotal, or  popular,  or  aristocratic.  What  is  the  influence 
which,  throughout  the  previous  sections  of  this  work,  I 
have  traced  and  proved  to  be  the  dominating  influence  of 
England:  colouring  the  national  character,  pervading 
every  grade  of  our  social  system,  ruling  our  education, 
governing  our  religion,  operating  on  our  literature,  our 
philosophy,  our  sciences,  our  arts?  You  answer  at 
once,  that  it  is  the  Aristocratic.  It  is  so.  Now 
then  observe,  many  of  your  (perhaps)  inconsiderate 
friends  insinuate  the  disadvantages  of  a  Monarchy 
and  the  vices  of  an  Established  Church — those  are  the 
influences  Vhich  they  assert  to  be  hostile  to  your  wel- 
fare. You  perceive  by  the  examination  into  which  we 
have  entered,  that  this  is  not  the  fact ;  whatever  be  the  faults 
in  any  part  of  our  moral,  social,  or  intellectual  system,  we 
have  not  traced  the  causes  of  those  faults  to  the  monarch- 
ical influences.  I  grant  that,  in  some  respects  (but  those 
chiefly  the  eflects  of  a  clumsy  machinery),  we  have  some- 
thing to  complain  of  in  certain  workings  of  the  Established 
Church.  Tithes  are  unpleasant  messengers  between  our 
pastors  and  ourselves,  but,  as  we  are  about  to  substitute 
for  these  a  more  agreeable  agency,*  we  will  not  talk  any 
longer  of  the  old  grievance :  in  the  true  English  spirit, 
when  the  offence  is  over,  we  will  forget  and  forgive.  The 
custom  of  Squirearchical  patronage  in  the  Church,  of 
making  the  cure  of  souls  a  provision  for  younger  sons, 
gives  us,  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove,  many  inactive  and 
ineffective  pastors.  But  this,  you  will  observe,  is  not  the 
necessary  consequence  of  an  establishment  itself,  but  of 
the  aristocratic  influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the 
establishment :  just  as  those  vast  expenses,  which  we  have 
managed  to  incur,  have  not  been  the  fault  of  the  repre- 
sentative system,   but  of  the  aristocracy  by  which  the 

*  A  sabstitute  sioce  effected  by  the  CommutatioD. 
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system  has  been  corrapted :  the  two  instances  are  parallel. 
In  penetrating  every  corner  of  the  island,  in  colonising 
every  village  with  the  agents  of  civilisation,  in  founding 
schools,  in  enlightening  squires,  in  operating  unconsciously 
on  the  moral  character  and  spiritual  teaching  of  dissenters ; 
in  curbing  to  a  certain  limit  the  gloomy  excesses  of 
fanaticism — in  all  this  you  behold  the  redeeming  effects 
of  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, — effects  which  are 
sufficient,  let  us  acknowledge,  to  atone  tenfold  for  all  its 
abuses,  and  which  even  the  aristocratic  deteriorations  have 
not  been  baneful  enough  to  destroy. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  my  friends,  against  a  Monarchy  or 
against  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  that  it  becomes 
us,  as  thinking  and  dispassionate  men,  to  direct  the 
liberalism  of  the  age.  Neither  is  it  against  the  Aris- 
tocracy regarded  as  an  institution.  For  Aristocracy  can 
be  traced  to  our  first  records  of  society,  and  will  probably 
be  found  emblazoned  in  the  Last  Chapter  of  Man*s  Chro- 
nicle. No,  it  is  against  a  very  peculiar  and  all-penetrative 
organisation  of  the  aristocratic  spirit!  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  us  thoroughly  to  understand  and  fully  to 
acknowledge.  This  is  a  first  principle,  to  be  firmly 
established,  if  we  do  not  desire  to  fight  in  the  dark  against 
imaginary  thieves,  while  the  real  marauders  are  robbing 
us  with  impunity. 

Between  ourselves,  I  see  a  large  portion  of  the  aris- 
tocracy ready  at  any  opportunity  to  throw  the  blame  of 
their  own  misdeeds  upon  the  monarch  or  the  unfortunate 
bishops.     Be  on  your  guard  against  them  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  King  hag  no  Interest  counter  to  that  oT  the  People  —  Corrup- 
tion lucrative  only  to  the  Aristocracj^-The  last  scarcely  less 
enemies  to  the  King  than  to  the  People  — The  Assertion,  that  to 
weaken  the  Aristocracy  weakens  the  Crown,  contnidicted— .The 
Assertion,  that  an  Aristocracy  protects  the  People  from  the 
Crown,  equally  false  —  Ancient  Dogmas  inapplicable  to  Modem 
Times  —  T\\fi  Art  of  Printing  divides,  with  a  mighty  gulf,  the  two 
great  periods  of  Civilisation  —  A  Republic  in  this  Country  would 
be  an  unrelieved  Aristocracy  -—  The  feeling  of  the  People  is 
Aristocratic  —  A  certain  Senator's  boast  —  The  Destruction  of 
Titles  would  not  destroy  the  Aristocratic  Power  —  The  Advan- 
tage  of  Monarchy. 

In  examining  the  national  character  and  our  various 
social  system,  we  do  not  find  the  monarchical  influence 
pernicious:  I  might  venture  to  say  more,  we  shall  not 
unoften  find  the  monarch  the  most  efiScient  check  to  the 
anti-popular  interests.  And  upon  the  most  democratic  of 
modern  reforms  it  was  the  concurrence  of  two  branches  of 
the  legislature — the  executive  and  the  representative — 
which  compelled  the  reluctant  assent  of  the  hereditary 
chamber.  What  interest  has  a  monarch  in  the  per- 
petuation of  abuses?  He,  unlike  the  aristocracy,  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  concession  to  the  popular  advantage. 
What  interest  has  he  in  the  preservation  of  game-laws  and 
com*laws — of  corporations  and  monopolies,  or  of  the  vast 
and  complicated  ramifications  from  which  aristocratic 
nepotism  raises  a  forest  of  corruption  out  of  a  single 
banyan? — An  easy  people  makes  a  powerful  king,  but  a 
weak  noblesse.  No,  my  friends,  no ;  a  king  has  nothing 
to  gain  by  impoverishing  his  people ;  but  every  lord  has  a 
mortgage  to  pay  off,  or  a  younger  son  to  provide  for,  and 
it  is  for  the  aristocracy,  not  the  king,  that  corruption  is  a 
lucrative  system.     Compare,  at  this  moment,  that  which  a 
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prime  minister*  "does  for  his  farailjr"  with  that  which 
his  royal  master  can  do  for  his  owd.  Heavens!  what  a 
storm  was  raised  when  the  king's  son  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Tower!  Was  he  not  compelled  to  resign 
that  petty  command  — so  great  was  the  popular  clamour — 
80  silent  the  ministerial  eloquence  ?  But,  my  Lord  Grey  I 
what  son — what  brother — what  nephew — what  cousin — 
what  remote  and  unconjectured  relative  in  the  Genesis  of 
the  Greys  has  not  fastened  his  limpet  to  the  rock  of  the 
national  expenditure?  Attack  the  propriety  of  these 
appointments,  and  what  haughty  rebukes  from  the  minis- 
ter will  you  not  receive !  The  tongue  so  mute  for  the 
king*s  son,  rolls  in  thunder  about  the  revered  heads  of  the 
innumerable  and  unimpugnable  Greyides.  A  king  (if  he 
be  moderately  wise)  stands  aloof  and  apart  from  the  feuds 
and  the  jealousies  —  the  sordid  avarice — the  place-hunting 
ambition — which  belong  to  those  only  a  little  above  the 
people.,  The  aristocracy  have  been  no  less  his  enemies 
than  ours — they  have  crippled  his  power  while  they  have 
encroached  on  our  resources.  For  the  nature  of  that 
freedom  which  results  from  a  privileged  order  partakes 
rather  of  the  pride  of  arrogance  than  the  passion  for 
liberty. 

"  Ah,  but,"  cry  some,  "  if  you  weaken  the  aristocracy, 
you  weaken  the  crown."  I  do  not  desire  to  weaken  the 
aristocracy,  but  to  strengthen  your  minds  against  servility 
to  its  social  influence,  while  you  cavil  at  its  legislative 
forms.  Yet,  were  it  otherwise,  is  a  powerful  aristocracy 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  throne?  Look  round  the 
world,  and  see.  Are  not  those  monarchies  the  most 
powerful  and  the  most  settled  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy  is  least  strong,  in  which  the  people  and  the 
king  form  one  state,  and  the  aristocracy  are  the  ornaments 
of  the  fabric,  not  the  foundations  ?     Look  at  Prussia,  the 

•  Written  when  Lord  Grey  was  prime  minister.  With  all  the 
high  qualities  of  that  statesman,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that,  he 
sboald  have  left  so  illustrious  an  example  of  the  ease  with  which  the 
patronage  of  the  state  may  be  converted  into  jobs  for  a  family.  Lord 
Grey's  excuse  that  other  ministers  did  it  before  him,  is  almost  worse 
than  the  offence. 
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best  governed  country  in  the  world ;  and  one  in  which  the 
happiness  of  the  people  reconciles  us  to  despotism  itself. 
Believe  me,  my  friends,  where  a  people  are  highly  edu- 
cated, absolute  monarchy  is  more  safe  and  less  corrupting 
than  a  grasping  nobility. 

Look  again  to  the  history  of  the  states  around  you ; 
BO  far  from  a  king  deriving  strength  from  an  aristocracy, 
it  is  the  vices  of  an  aristocracy,  and  not  of  a  monarch,  that 
usually  destroy  a  kingdom:  it  is  the  nobles  that  take 
popularity  from  a  court — their  scandal  and  their  gossip — 
their  backstairs-creeping  and  gliding,  their  ridicule  of 
their  master  behind  his  back,  their  adulation  to  his  face — 
these  are  the  causes  that  dim  the  lustre  of  royalty  in  man's 
eyes,  and  vulgarise  the  divinity  that  should  hedge  a  king. 
Impatient  of  the  abuses  of  authority,  the  people  do  not 
examine  nicely  from  what  quarter  of  authority  the  abuses 
proceed,  ^nd  they  concentrate  on  the  most  prominent 
object  the  odium  which  belongs  of  right  to  objects  more 
subordinate  and  less  seen.  I  say,  that  an  aristocracy, 
when  corrupted,  destroys,  and  does  not  preserve,  a 
monarchy;  and  I  point  to  France  for  an  example:  had 
the  French  aristocracy  been  less  strong  and  less  odious, 
Louis  XVL  would  not  have  fallen  a  victim  to  that  fearful 
glamoury  which  conjured  a  scaffold  from  a  throne.  That 
unfortuate  king  may  justly  be  called  a  martyr; — he  was  a 
martyr  to  the  vices  of  his  noblesse  I 

While,  then,  I  deny  that  it  is  my  object  to  weaken 
the  aristocracy  regarded  as  an  order  of  the  state,  I  deny 
equally  the  assertion  of  those  who  term  it  dangerous  to 
weaken  the  aristocracy  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  we 
should  weaken  the  monarchy.  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  XI. 
may  teach  us  wiser  notions  of  the  foundations  of  monarch- 
ical sway.  I  deny  still  more  strongly  the  doctrine  that 
we  require  the  undiminished  power  of  the  aristocracy  as  a 
check  to  the  prerogative  of  the  king.  My  good  friends, 
you  all  know  the  old  fallacy  that  a  strong  nobility  prevents 
monarchical  encroachment.  Now,  tell  me  candidl3s  do 
you  not  think  we  can  take  care  of  ourselves?  Do  we 
want   these   disinterested   proxies  to  attend   to   our  in- 
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terests?  For  my  part,  I  fear  that  we  can  but  imper- 
fectly afford '  such  very  expensive  stewards.  When  we 
were  minors  in  education,  they  might  have  been  necessary 
evils ;  but  now  we  are  grown  up,  and  can  take  care  of  our 
own  concerns.  Can  you  fancy,  my  dear  friends,  that  if 
the  aristocracy  were  not,  "  if  it  had  bowed  the  head  and 
broke  the  stalk,  and  fallen  into  the  portion  of  weeds  and 
worn-out  faces,"  *  can  you  fancy  that  you  would  not  be 
equally  vigilant  against  any  very  dangerous  assumptions 
on  the  part  of  the  monarch  ?  Trust  me,  while  the  looms 
of  Manchester  are  at  work,  while  the  forges  of  S.heffield 
ring  upon  our  ears,  while  morning  and  night  the  press 
unfolds  her  broad  banner,  visible  from  John  o'Groat's  to 
the  Land*s-end,  there  is  but  little  fear  that  the  stout  heart 
of  England  should  fall  into  so  lethargic  a  slumber  that  a 
king  could  gather  armies  without  her  consent,  construct 
dungeons  without  her  knowledge,  raise  taxes  without  her 
connivance,  and  wake  her  at  last  to  behold  a  sudden 
tyranny,  and  mourn  for  the  departed  vigilance  of  incor- 
ruptible courtiers  I 

In  truth,  my  friends,  all  those  ancient  arguments  for 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  aristocracy,  to  check  the  king 
f  on  the  one  side,  and  the  commons  on  the  other,  are 
utterly  inapplicable  now.  The  checking  power  is  not 
content  to  be  a  check  alone ;  it  is  like  the  sea,  and  gains 
in  every  place  where  it  does  not  recede  :  as  we  have  seen, 
it  has  entered,  penetrated,  suffused  every  part  of  the  very 
influences  which  ought  to  have  opposed  it ;  and  I  tell  you 
once  for  all,  my  friends,  that  most  of  the  ancient  maxims 
of  polity  dragged  forth  from  garbled  extracts  of  half-read 
classics  —  maxims  of  polity  which  were  applicable  to  the 
world  before  the  invention  of  printing,  are  for  that  very 
reason  inapplicable  now.  Perfectly  right,  perhaps,  were 
the  statesmen  of  old  in  their  scoffs  and  declamations 
against  the  people;  the  people  were  then  uneducated,  a 
mere  brute  physical  force :  but  the  magic  of  Guttenburg 
and  Fiist  hath  conjured  a  wide  chasm  between  the  past 
and  the  future  history  of  mankind :  the  people  of  one  side 

•  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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the  gulf  are  not  the  people  of  the  other ;  the  physical 
force  is  no  longer  separated  from  the  moral;  Mind  has 
by  slow  degrees  crept  into  the  mighty  mass — the  popular 
Cyroon  has  received  a  soul !  In  the  primal  and  restless 
consciousness  of  the  new  spirit,  Luther  appealed  to  the 
people — the  first,  since  Christ,  who  so  adyentured.  From 
that  moment  all  the  codes  of  classic  dogmatists  were 
worthless —  the  expired  leases  to  an  estate  just  let  to  new 
tenants,  and  upon  new  conditions. 

There  is  an  era  in  civilisation  when  an  aristocracy 
may  be  safely  allowed  a  disproportionate  strength,  because 
an  aristocracy  is  then  composed  of  the  best-educated  men; 
and  because  their  very  haughtiness  which  fears  liberty 
resists  servitude. 

In  that  era,  men  set  apart  from  the  baser  drudgeries 
of  life,  and  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  arms,  which  in  all 
times  links  itself  with  certain  principles  of  honour,  can 
scarcely  fail  of  inspiring  somewhat  of  refinement  and  of 
gallantry  into  the  stubborn  masses  of  an  unenlightened 
society  ;  their  very  ostentation  promotes  industry ; — and 
industry,  in  diffusing  wealth,  expedites  civilisation.  But, 
as  it  is  profoundly  laid  down  by  Montesquieu,  **  there  is  a 
very  great  difference  between  a  system  which  makes  a 
State  great,  and  a  system  which  presents  its  greatness." 
The  era  in  which  it  is  wise  to  promote  a  dominant  aristo- 
cracy ceases  when  monarchs  are  not  military  chiefs,  and 
the  people  of  themselves  can  check  whatever  access  of 
power  in  the  sovereign  they  may  deem  dangerous ;  it 
ceases  when  nobles  become  weak,  but  the  spirit  of  aristo- 
cracy becomes  stiong;  (two  consequences,  the  result  of 
a  numerous  peerage,  which  leaves  half  of  the  order  men- 
dicants upon  corruption,  but  confirms  the  spirit  which  the 
order  has  engendered,  by  insensibly  extending  its  influence 
throughout  the  subordinate  grades  with  which  it  seeks 
intermarriage,  and  from  which  it  receives  its  supplies ;  at 
that  time  chivalry  has  abandoned  the  nobles  and  corrup- 
tion has  supplied  its  place ;) — it  ceases  when  an  aristo- 
cracy is  no  longer  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  a  king 
and  his  subjects  require  no  obstacle  to  their  confidence  in 
•^ch  other. 
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Thus,  then,  neither  for  the  safety  of  the  king  nor  for 
that  of  the  people  is  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  preserve  un-* 
diminished,  or  rather  uncorrected,  the  aristocratic  powen 
But,  while  both  people  and  king,  can  even  do  without  an 
aristocracy,  could  you,  my  friends,  do  equally  well  without  a 
king  ?  Come,  let  us  suppose  that  the  wish  of  certain  politi- 
cians ^ere  gratified;  let  us  suppose  that  a  republic  were  esta- 
blished to-morrow?  I  will  tell  you  what,  would  be  the  result^ 
— Your  republic  would  be  the  very  worst  of  aristocracies  I 

Do  not  fancy,  as  some,  contend,  that  the  aristocracy 
would  f^iU.  if  the  king  fell, — Not  a  whit  of  it. -^  You  may 
sweep  ^way  the  House  of  Lords  if  you  like ;  you  may 
destroy  titles ;  you  may  make  a.  bonfire  of  orb  and  ermine, 
and,  after  all  your  pains,  the  aristocracy  would  be  exactly 
as  strong  as  ever.  For  its  power  is  not  in  a  tapestried 
chambei*,  or  in  a  crimson  woolsack,  or  in  ribands  and 
stars,  in  coronets'  and  titles ;  its  power,  my  friends,  is 
in  yourselves;  its  power  is  in  the  aristocratic  spirit  and 
sympathy  which  pervade  you  all.  In  your  own  hearts, 
while  you  shou|;  for  popular  measures,  you  have  a  rever 
rential  notion  of  the  excellence  of  aristocratic  agents ;  you 
think  rich  people  alone  <'  respectable ;"  you  have  a  great  idea 
of  statipn ;  you  consider  a  man  is  the  bietter  for  being  above 
his  fellows,  npt  in  virtue  and  intellect,  but  in  the  good 
things  of  life.  The  most  e.minent  of  your  representatives 
is  accustomed  to  boast  '^  that  he  .owes,  his  station  to  his 
father's  industry  in  cotton-spinning  i"  you  admire  him 
when  he  does  so-^.it  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  that  you 
rent  tl^^  air  when  the  boa^t  was.  uttered ;  you-  fancied  the 
boast  w^  democratic  and  truth-loving.  It  was  just  the  re- 
verse— very  aristocratic,  (though  in  a  vulgar  mode  of  aris- 
tocracy), and  very  .false*  Owes.,  his  station  to  cotton- 
spinning  I  .  Observe  that  the  boast,. implies  a  pride  of 
wealth)  fm  aristocracy  of  .feeling  much  more  offensive  than 
the  pri4!^,  of  birth.  Owes  hjs  station  to,  cotton-spinning  I 
If  a  man  did  so  owe  it,  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  to 
boast  of,  nothing  very  ennobling  in  the  process  of  cotton- 
spinning.  But  what  your  representative  means  to  say,  is 
this, — that  the  industry  of  his  father  in  amassing  an 
immense  fortune  is  praiseworthy,  and  he  is  therefore  proud 

M  M 
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of  it;   and  you,  my  dear  friends,   being  most   of  you 
employed  in  money-getting,  are  very  apt  to  be  charmed 
with  the  compliment.     But  successful  industry  in  amassing 
money  is  a  very  poor  quality  in  the  eyes  of  men  who 
cherish  high  notions  of  morality  :  it  is  compatible  with  the 
meanest  vices,  with  the  paltriest  exertions  of  intellect,  with 
servility,  with  cunning,  with  avarice,  with  overreaching ! 
Compatible  I  nay,  it  is  by  those  very  qualities  that,  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  a  large  fortune  is  made !     They  were 
doubtless  not  the  failings  of  your  representative's  father. 
I  know  nothing  about  that  gentleman,  now  no  more ;  he 
enjoyed  a  high  character ;  he  may  have  had  every  virtue 
under  the  sun  ;  I  will  willingly  suppose  that  he  had  :  but, 
let  us  stick  to  the  point ;  it  was  only  of  one  virtue  that  Sir 
flobert  Peel  boasted — namely,  the  virtue  of  making  money. 
If  this  was  an  aristocratic  boast,  if  it  shewed  a  poor  com- 
prehension of  morality,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
true  in  itself.     It  is  not  true,  that  that  distinguished  man 
owes  his  station  in  the  world  to  his  father's  industry ;  it  is 
not  true  that  cotton -spinning  has  any  thing  at  all  to  do 
with  it ;  he  owes  his  station  to  his  own  talents,  to  his  own 
eloquence,  to  his  own  perseverance — these  are  qualities  to 
be  proud  of;  and  a  great  man  might  refer  to  them  with  a 
noble  modesty :  but  to  please  you,  my  dear  friends,  the 
crafty  orator  only  talks  of  the  to  kalon  of  cotton-spinning, 
and  the  to  prepon  of  money-making. 

Believe  me,  then,  that  if  you  were  to  institute  a  republic 
to-morrow,  it  would  be  an  aristocratic  republic ;  and 
though  it  would  be  just  as  bad  if  it  were  an  aristocracy  of 
shopkeepers,  as  if  it  were  an  aristocracy  of  nobles,  yet  I 
believe  on  the  whole  it  would  be  an  aristocracy  very  much 
resembling  the  present  one  (only  without  the  control  which 
the  king's  prerogative  at  present  affords  him).  And  for 
one  evident  reason — namely,  the  immense  property  of  our 
nobles  and  landed  gentry  I  Recollect,  that  in  this  respect 
they  differ  from  most  other  aristocracies,  which  are  merely 
the  shadows  of  a  court  and  without  substance  in  themselves. 
'From  most  other  aristocracies,  sweep  away  the  office  and 
the  title,  and  they  themselves  are  not ;  but  banish  from 
court  a  Northumberland,  a  Lonsdale,  a  Cleveland,  a  Bed^ 
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ford,  or  a  Yarborough ;  take  away  their  dukedoms  and 
their  earldoms,  their  ribands  or  their  robes,  and  they  are 
exactly  as  powerful,  with  those  broad  lands  and  those 
mighty  rent-rolls,  as  they  were  before.  In  any  republic 
you  can  devise,  men  with  this  property  will  be  uppermost ; 
they  will  be  still  your  rulers,  as  long  as  you  yourselves 
think  that  property  is  the  legal  heir  to  respect. 

I  always  suppose,  my  friends,  in  the  above  remarks, 
that  you  would  not  take  away  the  property  as  is  re- 
commended by  some  of  the  unstamped  newspapers,  to 
which  our  Government  will  permit  no  reply,  and  which 
therefore  enjoy  a  monopoly  over  the  minds  of  the  poor  ;  I 
always  imagine  that,  republican  or  monarchical,  you  will 
still  be  English ;  I  always  imagine  that,  come  what  ma^, 
you  will  still  be  honest,  and  without  honesty  it  is  useless  to 
talk  of  republics.  Let  possessions  be  insecure,  and  your 
republic  would  merge  rapidly  into  a  despotism.*  All 
history  tells  us,  that  the  moment  liberty  invades  property, 
the  reign  of  arbitrary  power  is  at  hand ;  —  the  flock  fly  to 
a  shepherd  to  protect  them  from  wolves.  Better  one 
despot,  than  a  reign  of  robbers. 

If  we  owe  so  much  of  our  faults  and  imperfections 
to  the  aristocratic  influence,  need  I  ask  you  if  you  would 
like  an  unrelieved  aristocracy  ?  If  not,  my  friends,  let  us 
rally  round  the  Throne. 

•  But  without  touching  property;,  you  might  alter  the  law  of  primo^^ 
geniture  1  True  !  But  I  prophesy  that  the  commerce  of  the  country 
.will  be  destroyed  before  you  could  alter  the  laws  favourable  to  the 
transmission  of  land.  As  long  as  there  are  rich  merchants  and  traders  in 
England,  so  long  will  they  covet  the  lordship  of  the  soil,  and  maintain 
the  rights  of  primogeniture  as  essential  to  the  founders  of  aristocracy. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Tbe  Monarchy  shewn  to  be  less  expensive  than  is  believed — An 
excuse  for  defending  what  Whigs  saj  no  one  attacks.  • 

But  the  Throne  is  expensive.     Ah  I  hark  to  the  popular 

cry: — 

"  That's  the  wayering  Ccnnmons ;  for  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate, 
*  Wherein  the  King  stands  generally  condemned."* 

The  belief  that  the  Throne  costs  something  quite  enormous 
is  generally  received  in  the  manufacturing  towns — thanks 
again  to  the  unstamped  publications  I  And  men,  afraid  to 
avow  that  republicanism  is  a  good  thing,  delicately  insinu- 
ate that  it  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  one.  Let  us  see  how 
far  this  is  true ;  let  us  subject  our  constitution  to  the  mul- 
tiplication-table ;  let  us  count  up,  my  friends,  what  a  King 
costs  us. 

The  whole  of  our  yearly  expenditure,  including  our 
National  Debt,  is  somewhat  more  thaQ. fifty  millions;  out 
of  this  vast  sum  you  may  reckon  that  a  King  costs,  in- 
cluding all  expenses  to  himself  and  his  family,  somewhere 
between  seven  and  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Let 
us  be  liberal,  and  reckon  the  whole  at  a  million.  What 
then  ?  Why  the  King  would  only  cost  us  just  one  fiftieth 
part  of  our  yearly  outgoings,  or  one  twenty-eighth  part  of 
our  national  Debt  I 

I  think,  indeed,  the  royal  expenditure  might  be  some- 
what lessened  without  diminishing  the  royal  dignity. 
I  see  not  why  we  should  have  three  regiments  of  Horse 
Guards :  but  let  this  pass.  Suppose  we  do  not  cut  down 
a  shilling  of  the  King's  expenses,  is  it  not  idle  to  talk 
of  the  oppressive  cost  of  a  King  when  it  amounts  only  to  a 
fiftieth  part  of  our  yearly  encumbrances  ? 

*  Richard  II. 
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Ah,  say  some,  but  supposing  the  King  were  not,  we 
should  be  better  able  to  cut  down  the  other  expenses.  I 
fancy  they  are  vei^ -much' mistaken ';  those  expenses  are 
the  expenses  that  have  no  connexion  with  Monarchy — 
expenses  that  are  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. 

Do  you  find  that  the  King  himself*  resists  retrench- 
ment ?  On  the  contrary,  scarce  had  he  ascended  the  throne 
ere  Retrenchment  was  the  very  principle  established 
between  himself  and  his  ministers.  Republics,  I  allow, 
are  generally  cheap :  but  then  Republics  have  not  gene- 
rally run  into  debt  as  you  have.  I  suppose,  by  being 
Republicans,  we  should  not  get  whitewashed,  and  that  we 
should  be  equally  obliged  to  discharge  our  pecuniary  obli- 
gations. But  how  was  that  debt  incurred?  My  dear 
friends,  that  is  quite  another  question ;  I  am  not  arguing 
whether  you  might  not  be  richer  had  you  established  a 
Republic  a  century  ago,  (though  I  doubt  it  exceedingly, 
for  I  could  prove  your  aristocracy,  more  than  your 
monarch,  to  blame  for  your  debt,)  but  whether  you  would 
be  much  richer  now  by  establishing  a  Republic  ?  It  is 
cheaper  to  build  a  plain  house  than  a  fine  one ;  but, 
having  once  built  your  fine  house,  it  is  a  false  economy  to 
take  it  down  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  plain,  one. 

Some  one  pulls  me  by  the  arm  and  asks  me,  why  I  de- 
fend a  Monarchy  which  most  of  the  Journalists  assure 
us  that  nobody  attacks.  Hark  you,  my  good  friends, 
the  reason  is  this — I  see  much  farther  than  most  of  the 
Journalists  do,  and  I  speak  more  conscientiously, — I  hate 
the  policy  that  looks  not  beyond  the  nose  of  the  occasion. 
I  love  to  look  far  and  to  speak  boldly.  I  have  no  place  to 
gain,  no  opinion  to  disguise  —  nothing  stands  between  me 
and  the  Truth.  I  put  it  to  you  all,  whether,  viewing 
the  temper  of  the  age,  the  discontent  of  the  multitude,  the 
example  of  foreign  states,  the  restlessness  of  France, 
the  magnificent  affluence  of  North  America,  the  progress 
of  an  unthinking  liberalism,  the  hatred  against  ostensible 
power — I  put  it  to  you  all  whether,  unless  some  great 

*  Written  under  William  IV. 
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and  dexterous  statesman  arise,  or  unless  some  false  notions 
are  removed,  some  true  principles  are  explained,  you 
do  not  perceive  slowly  sweeping  over  the  troubled  mirror 
of  the  Time  the  giant  shadow  of  the  coming  Republic  ? 


CHAPTER  IV, 

The  House  of  Lords  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Aristocracj ^Can- 

tion  against  the  Advice  of  Journalists Objections  to  a  numerous 

Creation  of  Peers — ^The  People  proved  to  be  less  strong  than  they 
imagine  —  The  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords  proved  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  ,  safe  working  of  the  Commons — A  third  Mode  <^ 
reforming  a  Second  Chamber,  but  the  People  are  not  prepared 
for  it. 

But  since  it  seems  that  our  jealousy  must  be  directed 
mainly  against  the  aristocratic  power,  how  shall  we  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  resist  and  diminish  it  ?  That  is  a  question 
not  easily  answered.  Do  not,  my  friends  —  do  not  let  us 
confound  a  House  of  Lords,  which  is  but  a  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  with  the  aristocracy  itself:  there  is  just  as 
much  aristocracy  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  there  is  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  only  at  this  moment  you  are  displeased 
with  the  Lords.  If  you  were  to  destroy  that  assembly,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  you  would  be  quite  as  much 
displeased  with  the  House  of  Commons. 

Could  I  persuade  yoii  to  take  my  advice,  you  would 
look  with  considerable  suspicion  on  the  leading  articles  of 
newspapers ;  especially  when  their  writers  seem  very  ear- 
nestly to  take  your  view  of  the  question.  You  know  it  is 
a  common  trick  among  thieves,  when  they  see  a  green- 
horn engaged  in  a  broil,  to  affect  to  be  all  on  his  side  :  so, 
in  Roderick  Random^  an  honest  fellow  offers  very  good- 
naturedly  to  hold  Strap's  coat  for  him  whilp  Strap  enjoys 
a  comfortable  round  or  two  at  reciprocal  fisticuffs.  When 
the  battle  is  done,  Strap's  coat  has  disappeared  I  My  dear 
^nds,  there  are  certain  journalists  who  seem  passionately 
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in  your  favour  —  all  willing  to  pat  you  on  the  l)ack,  and 
give  you  a  knee,  while  you  shew  your  manhood  on  the 
House  of  Lords  I  but  recollect  poor  Strap,  and  keep  your 
coats  on  your  shoulders.  This  is  the  homely  advice  of 
your  friend  and  neighbour.  ' 

Yes  I  I  see  certain  journalists  strongly  recommending 
a  numerous  creation  of  peers.^  Somehow  or  other,  these 
journalists  are  very  fond  of  the  ministers :  it  is  true  they 
scold  them  now  and«  then  in  a  conjugal  way ;  but  they 
make  it  up  on  a  pinch,  because,  like  man  and  wife,  the 
journalist  and  minister  often  have  an  interest  in  common. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  advocated  a  numerous  creation 
of  peers  —  a  creation  that  should  bring  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament  into  tolerable  concord ;  but  that  time  is  past. 
New  objections  have  arisen  to  such  a  policy,  and  I  confess 
that  on  my  mind  those  objections  have  considerable  weight. 
Are  you  willing,  my  compatriots,  to  give  any  set  of  minis- 
ters such  a  majority  in  both  hpuses,  that  you  will  never  be 
able  without  revolution  to  have  any  other  administration  ? 
If  so,  then  go  on,  clap  your  hands,  and  cry  out  with  the 
Morning  Chronicle  for  new  peers  !  Do  not  fancy  that 
measures  would  be  more  liberal  if  this  creation  were  made  I 
it  b  a  delusion  !  Measures  would  not  be  more  liberal ;  on 
the  contrarj',  it  was  from  the  despair  of  pleasing  the  Lords 
that  the  most  liberal  measure  of  the  Whigs  (the  Reform^ 
bill)  was  insisted  upon  I  Do  you  not  observe,  the  mo- 
ment the  two  houses  may  be  brought  pretty  nearly  to  the 
same  temper,  that  the  Whigs  are  (and  wisely)  willing  to 
pare  down  and  smooth  away  any  popular  proposition,  so 
that  it  may  glide  quietly  from  one  house  through  the 
other  ?  If  there  were  but  little  difference  between  the  two 
chambers,  depend  upon  it,  in  that  little  difference  the 
people  would  invariably  go  to  the  wall.      Do  you  not 

*  Again  the  reader  must  be  reminded  that  this  work  was  first  pub- 
lished  in  1833.  Now  no  one  advocates  the  swamping  of  the  House  of 
Lords  —  this  verj  book  has  gone  far  to  shew  the  impolicy  of  such  an 
expedient:  but  the  unconscious  progress  of  the  movement  has  done 
more  than  all  our  reasonings.  I  oppose  it,  because  it  is  not  a  wise 
reform  ;  the  multitude,  because  it  is  not  reform  sufficient. 
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mark,  that  as  the  ministers  now  cannot  govern  by  the 
House  of  Lords,  so  they  must  govern  somewhat  by  the 
people?  But  suppose  they  had  secured  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  people  would  not  ^e  half  do  necessary  to  them. 
It  is  the  very  opposition  of  the  Tory  aristocracy  that  has 
compelled  the  Whigs 'to  be  liberal.  Let  Ihem  break  that 
opposition  entirely,  and  you  will  see  th^  Whigs  themselves 
rapidly  hardening  and  encrusting  into  Tories.  '"  Oh  I  '* 
ery  some  of  the  mob-oftttors,  or 'our  friends' the  Journalists, 
•*the  people  have  now  the  power  to  get  good  government, 
and  they  will  use  it,  l6t  ther^be  whaf  ministry  there  may!" 
No  such  thing,  my  dear  friends,  no  such  thmg ;  w^  have 
not  that  power.  You  have  chosen  your  House  of  Com- 
mons, it  is  truC)  and  &  pretty  set  of  gentlemen  you  have 
chosen  I  *<  You  talk/'  said  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of 
the  ministers  to  a  friend  of  mine — -''•'you  talk  of  our  fear 
of  a  collision  with  the  Lords,  if  we  should  be  very  popular 
in  our  measures.  Faith  I  in  that  case  we  should  be  equally 
afraid  of  a  collision  with  the  Commons.  Look  at '  the 
scatterlings  of  the  Mountain  Bench :  run'  your  eye  Over 
Mr.  Hume's  divisions ;  count  the  number  of  Radicals  in 
Parliament,  and  confess  that  we  have  not  a  House  of 
Commons  prepared  to  receive  with  joy  any  vety  popular 
propositions."*  In  the  next  election,  it  is  true  that  you 
might  pledge  yoilr  representativies  ;  but  I  think  you  have 
seen  enough  of  pledges.  Do  you  know  an  exciellent  pair 
of  caricatures  called  "  Before  and  After  ?  "  In  the  firsJt 
caricature  the  lover  is  all  ardour ;  in  the  secbnd,  he  is  all 
frigidity.  For  a  lover  read  a  member :  members*  pledges 
are  like  lovers*  oaths  —  possession  diBstrOys  their  value  I 

I  beseech  you,  then,  to  pause  well  and  long'  before  you 
swell  the  cry  for  new  peers,  or  before  you  are  cajoled  into 
believing  that  to  strengthen  Lord  Grey's  ministry  is  the 
best  mode  of  weakening  an  aristocratic  domination. 

A  second  mode  of  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords 

*  This  was  perfectly  trae  of  the  Parliament  chosen  immediatelj 
tifter  the  Reform.bill.  The  Liberals  were  then  more  numerous,  but 
less  liberal  than  now.  Liberalism  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  lost 
in  quantity  to  increase  in  quality. 
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has  occurred  to  some  bolder  speculators  —  they  propose 
not  to  swamp  it,  but  to  wash  it  away  altogether.  Mighty 
well  I  What  would  be  the  consequence  ?  Why,  you 
would  have  all  the  Lords  taking  their  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  You  would  have  no  popular  assembly  at 
all ;  you  would  transfer  the  Wellingtons,  and  the  Win- 
chelseas,  and  the  Northumberlands,  and  the  Exeters,  and 
the  Newcastles,  to  the  Lower  House,  as  the  representatives 
of  yourselves.  Their  immense  properties  would  easily 
secure  their  return,  to  the  exclusion  of  poorer  but  more 
popular  men,  for  the  divided  counties  in  which  those  pro- 
perties are  situated  ;  and  all  you  would  effect  by  destroy- 
ing the  existence  of  one  chamber,  would  be  a  creation  of 
a  Tory  majority  in  the  other. 

It  was  this  which  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  foresaw,  when  he  declared — as  he  is  reported 
to  have  done  in  private — that  he  would  rather  the  House 
of  Lords  were  destroyed  than  swamped ;  and  that  in  the 
former  case  he  should  be  more  powerful  as  Mr.  Wellesley, 
than  in  the  latter  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Trust  me,  then,  neither  of  these  modes  of  treating  the 
Lords  will  be  found  to  our  advantage :  a  third  mode  might 
be  devised  —  but  every  one  knows  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  it,  viz.  the  creation  of  an  elective,  not  an  here- 
ditary senate,  which  might  be  an  aristocracy  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  —  that  is,  an  assembly  of  the  best  men 
•»—  the  selected  of  the  country  —  selected  from  the  honest 
as  the  rich,  the  intelligent  as  the  ignorant  —  in  which  pro- 
perty would  cease  to  be  the  necessary  title,  and  virtue  and 
knowledge  might  advance  claims  equally  allowed.  But  I 
say  no  more  on  this  point.  For  nothing  could  give  rise  or 
dignity  to  such  an  assembly,  but  that  enlightened  opinion 
among  ourselves  which  legislation  alone  cannot  effect  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  Reformed  Code  of  Opinion  the  best  method  of  reforming  the  great 

Errors  of  the  Legislation. 

It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  only  safe,  prac- 
tical, and  un charlatan ic  resistance  you  can  offer  to  the  in- 
fluences which  are  so  pernicious,  is  in  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  the  extent  and  nature  of  those  influences  —  in 
a  perpetual  and  consistent  jealousy  of  their  increase  —  in 
wise,  unceasing,  but  gradual  measures  for  their  diminution. 
You  have  observed  that  the  worst  part  of  these  influences 
is  in  a  moral  influence.  This  you  can  counteract  by  a 
netr  moral  standard  of  opinion — once  accustom  yourselves 
to  think  that' 

**  Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

llie  mon  's  the  gowd  for  a'  that'*— 

once  learn  to  detach  respectability  from  acres  and  rent- 
rolls  —  once  learn  indifierence  for  fashion  and  fine  people ; 
for  the  "  whereabouts"  of  lords  and  ladies;  for  the  orations 
of  men  boasting  of  the  virtue  of  making  money ;  once 
learn  to  prize  at  their  fuU  worth  —  a  high  integrity  and  a 
lofty  intellect  —  once  find  yourselves  running  to  gaze,  not 
on  foreign  Princes  and  Lord  Mayor's  coaches,  but  on  those 
who  elevate,  benefit,  and  instruct  you,  and  you  will  behold 
a  new  influence  pushing  its  leaves  and  blossoms  from 
amidst  the  dead  corruption  of  the  old.  To  counteract  a 
bad  moral  influence,  never  let  us  omit  to  repeat  that  you 
must  create  a  good  moral  influence.  Reformed  opinion 
precedes  reformed  legislation.  Now  is  the  day  for  writers 
and  advisers ;  they  prepare  the  path  for  true  lawgivers ; 
they  are  the  pioneers  of  good :  no  reform  is  final,  save  the 
reform  of  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  I  have  written  this  book, 
instead  of  devoting  the  same  time,  like  our  philosopherliog, 
1^''.  Snap,  to  the  compilation  of  a  score  or  two  of  speeches. 
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The  speeches  would  perish  in  a  week ;  but  the  subject  of 
this  book  must  make  it  live,  till  its  end  be  fulfilled. 
Others,  with  greater  eiFect,  because  with  higher  genius, 
will  foUow  iH  my  track  —  "  Je  serais  la  mouche  du  coche, 
qui  se  passera  bien  de  mon  bourdonnement.  II  va,  mes 
chers  amis — et  ne  cesse  d'aller.  Si  sa  marche  nous  parait 
lente,  c'est  que  nous  vivons  un  instant.  Mais  que  de 
chemin  il  a  fait  depuis  cinq  ou  six  siecles  I  A  cette  heure, 
en  pleine  roulant,  rien  ne  le  pent  plus  arreter.'** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 


The  Tories ;  they  are  not  extinct — Two  great  Divisions  among  them 
—.Sir  Robert  Peel  described  —  His  very  Merits  displease  one  Di- 
vision of  this  Party  —  That  Division  characterised  —  The  Ultra- 
Radicals — The  Ministerial  Party — Unity  necessary  to  Government 
— The  Advantage  of  a  New  National  Party. 

Having  defined,  through  the  mists  of  political  delusion, 
the  outline  of  the  hostile  and  the  friendly  encampments — 
having  ascertained  what  powers  we  shall  attack  and  what 
defend,  let  us  approach  somewhat  closer  to  the  actual  field, 
and  examine  the  state  of  those  contending  parties,  who, 
not  sharing  our  views,  nor  actuated  by  our  motives,  fight 
without  knowing  wherefore  or  for  what  end,  save,  perhaps, 
that  to  the  vulgar  mass  of  the  soldiery  there  is  some  guid- 
ing and  consolatory  recollection  that  plunder  is  the  perqui- 
site of  conquest. 

The  STATE  OF  PARTIES :  it  is  an  interesting  survey ; 
and  you,  my  dear  friends,  ought  to  think  it  peculiarly  in- 
teresting ;  for,  as  formerly  men  burnt  each  other  out  of 
pure  afi'ection  for  God,  so  now  fhey  all  attack  each  other 
like  furies  for  no  other  motive  in  the  world  than  that  of  a 


*  Pamphlet  des  Pamphlets. 
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disinterested  attachment  to  the  People.  Heaven  grant 
that  you  may  be  better  served  by  your  fanatics  than  our 
good  Maker  haa  been  by  his !  *;'. 

Don't  believe  the  coat-holders,  my  friends,  when  they 
tell- you  with -so  assured  an  air  that^the  Tories)'aBm<party, 
are  extinct.  They  are  not  extinct';  the  spirit  of  Toryism 
never,  dies.  '^  You- may  kill  men/'  said  a  French  friend* 
pi.  yours  once,  and  the  saying  is  full  of  the  pilii  of  that^  wit 
which  is  another  wjord  for  truth ;  '^  you  may  <kill  men;  but 
you  cannot  kill  things."  The  Tories  in  a  year  or  two 
hence  will  perhaps  be  as  formidable  as  ever.  It  is  true 
that  Wetherell  may  wander  seatless ;  it  is  true  that 
Croker  s  sarcastic  lip  may  no  longer  lavish  compliments 
on  the  Treasury  benches ;  it  is  true  that  Gatton  is  a  ghost, 
and  Old  Sarum  a  tradition;  but,  my  dear  friends,  till  the 
future  itself  is  no  more,  the  past  will  have  its  bigoted  de- 
fenders, and  the  world  will  be  in  no  want  of  a  WetherelL 
And  what  though  Gatton  be  defunct?  Trust  me,  the 
corruption  of  a  Norwich  will  engender  the  same  fungus 
that  sprouted  forth  from  the  rottenness  of  Gatton.  But  the 
Tories,  even  as  a  body  of  men  so  known  and  termed,  are 
not  extinct ;  they  have  a  majority  in  the  Lords,  and  in  the 
Commons,  they  are  at  least  three  times  as  numerous  as 
the  ultra-Radicals.  Take  the  Tories  at  the  lowest,  there 
are  a  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  your  own  assembly : 
take  the  ultra  Radicals  at  the  highest,  and  you  cannot 
number  above  fifty.  Rather,  therefore,  may  you  say,  that 
the  Radicals  are  extinct,  than  that  the  Tories  are  extinct 
You  are  intoxicated  with  your  recent  successes.  You  de- 
spise the  Tories  at  a  hundred  and  fifty,  in  a  little  while 
3'ou  will  see  double  If 

But  the  main  feature  of  all  parties  at  this  moment  is, 
that  in  every  party  there  are  divisions.  The  Tories  are 
weakened  by  bitter  though  unacknowledged  schisms 
among  themselves :    in  the  Commons  they  fall  into  two 

•  VolnoT. 

t  When  this  work  first  appeared,  the  prophecy  of  the  resoscitadon 
of  the  Tories  was  sneered  at  and  disbelieved.  Two  years  sufficed  to 
prove  its  truth ;  and  now,  in  1840,  the  shadow  of  their  returning  power 
'darkens  the  Treasury  henches. 
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main  bands,  the  one  following  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  other 
regarding  him  with  suspicion,  and  .half*^disposed  to  revolt 
from  his  side.  .  '^  The  following "  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are 
composed  of  men  of  a  certain  semi-^enliglitenment,  of  mo* 
derate  passions,  and  a  regard'  for  peace  above  all  things : 
they  would  rather  retain  the  ministers  thaxi  discard  them ; 
they  have  no  desire  for  perilous  experiments  of  Tory  rule; 
they  have  a  horror  of  revolution,  and  possess  more  of  the 
timorous  prudence  of  merchants  than  the  haughty  courage 
of  aristocrats.  Whatever  is  Tory  among  the  "  more  re*- 
spectable"  of  the  metropolitan  population — the  bankers, 
the  traders,^  the  men  who  deem  it  a  virtue  in  their  Others 
to  make  money  by  cotton-spinning — all  these  are  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel:  they  extol. his  discretion  and  confide  in 
his  judgment.  And,  in  truth,  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  re- 
markable man — -confessedly  sl  puissance  in  himself — con- 
fessedly the  leading  member  of  the  representative,  yes, 
even  .of  your  reformed,  assembly:  he  is  worth  our 
stopping  in  our  progress  for  a  moment  in  order  to  criti-^ 
cise  his  merits.  • 

It 'is.  a  current  mistake  in  the  provinces  to  suppose 
that  Sir' Robert  Peel  is  rather  sensible  than  eloquent.  If 
to  persuade,  to  bias,  to  soothe,  to  command  the  feelings, 
the  tastey  the  opinions  of  an  audience,  often  diametrically 
opposed  to  hi»  views  >^~<if  this  be  eloquence,  which  I,  a 
plain  man,  take  it  ta  be,  then  Sir  Robert-  Peel  is  among 
the  most  eloquent  of  men.  ^  I  am  not  one  of*  those  who 
think  highly  of  the  art  of  oratory;  I  laugh  at  the  judge- 
ment ef  stt^  as  rank  its  sueoessful  Cultivation  among  the 
great  efforts >  of  mind  :  it^  depends  'mainly  upon  physicaA 
advantages  and  a  combination  of  theatrical  tricks ;  a  man 
may  therefore  have  biiti4>rdinaTy  Intelkctoal  powers,  and 
yet  be  exceedingly  eloquent  in^  a  popular  assembly ;  nay, 
we  need'  only  analyse  calmly  the  speeches  wfaieh  have  de^ 
lighted  an  audience,  to  be  aware  of  their  ordinary  lack  of 
ail  eminently  .ioteUectual  qualifications.  That  sentem;^ 
which  reads  to  you  so  tame,  was  made  emphatic  by  the 
most  dexterous  pronunciation — that  sarcasm  which  seems 
to  you  so  poor,  took  all  its  venom  from  the  most  signifi- 
cant smile — that  fallacy  which  strikes  you  as  so  palpable^ 
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seemed  candour  itself  by  the  open  air  of  sincerity  with 
vhich  it  was  delivered.  Pronunciation,  smile,  air  I  They 
are  excellent  qualities  in  an  orator,  but  may  they  not  be 
achieved  without  any  wondrous  depth  of  the  reason,  or 
any  prodigious  sublimity  of  the  imagination  ?  I  am 
speaking,  therefore,  in  admiration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
eloquence,  and  not  of  his  mind  ;  though  even  in  the  latter 
he  excels  the  capacity  of  orators  in  general. 

Ph^'sical  advantages  are  one  component  of  successful 
oratory  ;  these  Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses — a  most  musi- 
cal voice — a  tall  and  stately  person — a  natural  happiness 
of  delivery,  which,  though  not  wholly  void  of  some  dis- 
pleasing peculiarities,  is  more  than  ordinarily  commanding 
and  impressive.  A  combination  of  theatrical  tricks  is 
another  component  of  successful  oratory,  and  this  also  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  most  dexterously  acquired  ;  by  a  wave  of 
the  hand,  by  a  bow  across  the  table,  by  an  expression  of 
lip,  by  a  frankness  of  mien,  he  can  give  force,  energy,  wit, 
or  nobility  to  nothings  I  Oratory  is  an  art — he  is  an 
elaborate  artist.  In  the  higher  qualities  of  mind,  he 
must  be  considered  a  man  of  remarkable  accomplishments. 
With  the  wide  range  of  ornamental,  he  combines  a  vast 
hoard  of  practical,  knowledge ;  he  is  equally  successful  in 
a  speech  on  the  broadest  principle,  or  on  the  narrowest 
detail.  He  has  equally  the  information  of  a  man  of 
letters,  and  of  a  man  of  business.  He  is  not  philoso- 
phical, but  he  skims  the  surface  of  philosophy' ;  he  is  as 
philosophical  as  the  House  will  bear  any  effective  orator 
to  be.  He  is  not  poetical,  but  he  can  command  the  em- 
bellishments of  poetry,  and  suits  an  assembly  which  ap- 
plauds elegance,  but  recoils  from  imagination.  In  his 
deficiencies,  therefore — if  we  note  the  limit  of  the  mind — 
we  acknowledge  the  skill  of  the  artist — he  employs  every 
tool  necessary  to  his  work,  and  no  man  with  a  more  happy 
effect.  To  his  skill  as  an  orator,  he  adds  certain  rare  qua- 
lities as  a  leader ;  he  has  little  daring,  it  is  true,  but  he  has 
astonishing  tact — he  never  jeopardises  a  party  by  anj 
rash  untowardness  of  phrase — he  is  free  from  the  indis- 
cretion habitual  to  an  orator.  Another  eminent  charac- 
teristic of  his  mind  is.  accuracy.     I  do  not  remember  ever 
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to  have  heard  him  mistate  a  fact,*  and  I  have  heard 
almost  every  other  public  speaker  mistate  a  hundred 
facts.  It  is  probably  this  constitution  of  mind  which  gifts 
him  with  his  faculty  for  business.  Assuredly  no  man  who, 
in  times  of  wide  and  daring  speculation,  pertinaciously  re- 
solved to  narrow  his  circle,  and  be — 

"  Content  to  live  in  decencies  for  ever," 

has  been  able  to  invest  the  existence  with  more  dignity,  and 
to  hide  with  a  better  ejffect  the  limited  circumference  of  his 
range.  There  seems  to  me  little  doubt  but  that  this  accom- 
plished statesman  is  enthralled  and  hampered  by  the  early 
ties  which  it  is  now  and  henceforth  impossible  for  him,  with- 
out worldly  dishonour,  to  break.  His  mind  evidently  goes, 
beyond  the  tether  of  his  companions — his  arguments  are  not 
theirs — to  illiberal  conclusions  he  mostly  applies  liberal  rea- 
sonings. He  describes  his  narrow  circles  with  compasses 
disproportionately  large,  and  seems  always  to  act  upon  Mira- 
beau*s, — "La  politique  doit  raisonner  m^me  sur  des  suppo- 
sitions auxquelles  elle  ne  croit  pas."  It  is  one  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  our  aristocratic  customs,  that  a  man  especially 
marked  out  bv  birth  and  circumstance  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
popular,  should  be  the  defender  of  the  oligarchical  party. 
Sprung  from  the  people,  he  identifies  himself  with  the  patri- 
cians. His  pure  and  cold  moral  character,  untinctured 
by  the  vices,  unseduced  by  the  pursuits,  of  an  aristocracy, 
seems  to  ally  him  naturally  to  the  decorous  respectabilities 
of  the  great  middle  class  to  which  his  connexions  attach 
him;  and  even  ambition  might  suggest  that  his  wealth 
would  have  made  him  the  first  of  the  one  class,  though  it 
elevates  him  to  no  distinction  in  the  other.  Had  he 
placed  himself  in  his  natural  position  among  the  ranks  of 
the  people,  he  would  have  been  undeniably  what  he  now 
just  fails  of  being — a  great  man.  He  would  not  have 
been  Secretarji^  for  Ireland  at  so  early  an  age,  but  he 
^would  now  have  been  prime  minister,  or  what  is  a  higher 


But  he  often  replies  to  an  argument  by  mistating  it.  He  is 
accurate  in  his  own  facts,  but  disingenuous  in  his  reply  to  the  facts 
advanced  by  another. 
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position,  the  leader  and  centre  of  the  moral  power  of  Eng^ 
land.  As  it  is,  he  has  knit  himself  to  a  cause  which  re- 
quires passion  in  its  defenders,  and  is  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion by  hb  allies,  because  he  supports  it  with  discretion. 

You  observe  then,  my  friends,  that  his  good  qualities 
themselves  displease  and  disgust  a  large  body  of  the 
Tories,  and  they  would  adhere  to  him  more  zealously  if 
he  were  less  scrupulous  in  his  politics.  For  you  will 
readily  perceive  that,  by  the  more  haughty,  vehement, 
and  aristocratic  of  the  Tories,  the  Whigs  can  never  he  for- 
given !  Those  who  possessed  boroughs,  consider  them- 
selves robbed  of  their  property ;  those  who  zealously 
loved  the  late  form  of  government,  deem  themselves  de- 
frauded of  a  Constitution.  Thus  insulted  self-interest  in 
some,  and  even  a  wounded  patriotism  in  others,  carry  the 
animosities  of  party  into  the  obstinacy  of  revenge.  This 
division  of  the  Tories  care  little  for  your  threats  of  rebel- 
lion or  fears  of  revolution  ;  they  are  willing  to  hazard  any 
experiment,  so  discontented  are  they  with  the  Present. 
As  the  more  prudent  Tories  are  chiefly  connected  with 
the  trading  interest,  so  the  more  daring  Tories  are  mainly 
connected  with  the  agricultural ;  they  rely  on  their  nume- 
rous tenantry — on  their  strongholds  of  clanship  and  rustic 
connexions,  with  a  confidence  which  makes  them  shrink 
little  from  even  an  armed  collision  with  the  people. 
Claiming  amongst  them  many  of  that  old  indomitable 
band  of  high-born  gentry — the  true  chivalric  noblesse  of 
the  country  (for  to  mere  titles  there  are  no  ancestral  re- 
collections, but  blood  can  bequeath  warlike  and  exciting 
traditions),  they  are  stimulated  by  the  very  apprehensions 
which  disarm  the  traders.  They  are  instinct  with  the 
Blackwood  spirit  of  resistance ;  and  in  that  perverted 
attachment  to  freedom,  which  belongs  to  an  aristocracy, 
they  deem  it  equally  servile  to  obey  a  people  they  despise, 
as  to  succumb  to  a  ministry  they  abhor.  And  of  these, 
many  are  convinced,  surrounded  as  they  are  in  their  visits 
to  their  estates  by  admiring  subordinates,  that  their  cause 
is  less  unpopular  and  more  powerful  in  mere  numerical 
force  than  it  is  represented.  How  can  a  ♦*♦♦*,  the 
idol   of  his  county,  full  of  courage  and  of  pride,  and 
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equnUj  respected  and  beloved  by  the  great  agricultural 
body  he  represents, — how  can  he  believe  you  when  you 
tell  him  that  the  Tories  are  hated? — how  can  he  listen 
with  patience  to  the  lukewarm  concessions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel? — to  the  threats  of  the  journalists? — and  to  the 
assertion  of  the  Whigs,  that  order  and  society  itself  rest 
solely  on  their  continuance  in  office  ?  It  is  this  party  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  must  perpetually  disgust.  Willing  to 
hazard  all  things  to  turn  out  the  ministry,  they  must  na- 
turally separate  themselves  from  a  leader  who  is  willing  to 
concede  many  things  to  keep  the  ministry  in  power. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  once  united  and  solid  Tory 
party, »-H3Uch  the  character  of  its  two  great  divisions,  be- 
tween which  the  demarcation  becomes  daily  more  visible 
and  wide. 

Turn  your  eyes  now  to  the  ultra- Radicals :  what  a 
modey,  confused,  jairing  miscellany  of  irreconcilable 
theorists  I  Do  two  of  them  think  alike  ?  What  con- 
nexion is  there  between  the  consistent  Warburton  and  the 
contradictory  Cobbett?*  What  harmony  betwixt  the 
French  philosophy  of  this  man,  and  the  English  preju- 
dices of  that  ?  Here  all  is  paper-money  and  passion,  there 
all  frigidity  and  fundholding.  Each  man,  ensconced  in 
his  own  crotchets,  is  jealous  of  the  crotchets  of  the  other* 
£ach  man  is  mad  for  popularity,  and  restless  for  position. 
Vainly  would  you  hope  to  consolidate  a  great  national 
party  that  shall  embrace  all  these  discordant  materiab; 
the'  best  we  can  do  is  to  incorporate  the  more  reasonable, 
and  leave  the  rest  as  isolated  skirmishers,  who  are  rather 
useful  to  harass  your  enemy  than  to  unite  with  your  friends. 
For  do  not  believe  that  all  who  call  themselves  your  friends 
are  so  in  reality  ;  never  cease  to  recollect  poor  Strap  and 
the  run-away  coat-holder  I 

Turn  next  to  the  great  Grey  party,  with  its  body  of 
gold  and  its  feet  of  clay  ;  what  a  magical  chemistry  is 
there  not  in  a  Treasury  bench  I  What  scattered  particles 
can  it  not  conglomerate  I     What  antipathetic  opposites 

*  Date,  1835. 

N  N 
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does  it  not  combine!  I  have  read  in  a  quack's  adver- 
tisement that  gold  may  be  made  the  most  powerful  of 
cements — I  look  to  the  ministry  and  I  believe  it  I  The  sop- 
porters  are  worthy  of  the  cabinet ;  they  are  equally  various 
and  equally  consolidated ;  they  shift  with  the  ministers  in 
every  turn  ;  bow,  bend,  and  twist  with  every  government 
involution — ^to-day  they  repeal  a  tax,  to-morrow  restore 
it ;  now  they  insist  on  a  clause  in  the  Irish  Tithe-bill,  as 
containing  its  best  principle — and  now  they  erase  it,  as 
incontestably  the  most  obnoxious ;  they  reflect  on  the 
placid  stream  of  their  serene  subservience  every  shadow 
in  the  April  heaven  of  ministerial  supremacy.  But  we 
shall  find  on  a  more  investigating  observation,  that  by 
the  very  loyalty  of  their  followers  the  Grey  ministers 
are  injuring  themselves ;  "  they  are  dragging  their  friendt 
through  the  mire;"  they  are  directing  against  them  the 
wrath  of  their  constituents;*  they  are  attracting  to 
every  sinuosity  of  creeping  complaisance  the  indignation 
and  contempt  of  the  country; — in  one  homely  sentence, 
they  are  endangering  the  return  of  their  present  majority  to 
the  next  Parliament.  That  a  Whig  majority  of  one  sort 
or  another  will  be  for  some  years  returned  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Reform-bill,  I  have  before  said  that  I  cannot 
doubt ;  but  the  next  majority  will  be  less  vast  and  less 
confiding  than  the  present  I  The  great  failing  of  the 
ministers  is  want  of  unity,  —  the  Reform-bill  united  them, 
and  during  its  progress  they  were  strong;  the  Reform- 
bill  passed,  they  had  no  longer  a  rallying  point;  they 
seem  divided  in  opinion  upon  every  thing  else — ^nay,  they 
allow  the  misfortune.  What  mysterious  hints  do  you  not 
hear  from  every  minister  that  he  is  not  of  the  same  mind 
as  his  brethren  ?  Did  not  Mr.  Stanley  declare  the  other 
night,  that  on  the  principle  of  rendering  church  property 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament,  he  would  be  disposed  to 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  a  great  measure  the  verr 
devotion  of  the  ministerial  majority  of  the  Commons  to  Lord  Gre?  in 
the  first  Reformed  Parliament,  that  expelled  so  many  of  the  Grer 
party  in  the  Parliament  that  succeeded.  Xery  few  of  the  Radicals 
lost  their  seats. 
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divide  on  on6  side;  and  some  qf  his  companions  on  the 
other?  On  what  an  important  question  are  these  de- 
clared divisions  I* 

This  want  of  unity  betrays  itself  in  all  manner  of  oscil- 
lations, the  most  ludicrous  and  undignified  I  Now  the 
ministerial  pendulum  touches  the  Mountain  Bench ;  now 
it  vibrates  to  the  crimson  seat  of  his  Grace  of  Welling- 
ton. Planning  and  counterplanning,  bowing  and  ex- 
plaining, saying  and  unsaying,  bullying  to-day  and  cring- 
ing to-morrow,  behold  the  melancholy  policy  of  men  who 
clumsily  attempt  what  Machiavel  has  termed  the  finest 
masterpiece  in  political  science,  viz.  "  to  content  the 
people,  and  to  manage  the  nobles." 

Pressed  by  a  crowd  of  jealous  and  hostile  suitors,  the 
only  resource  of  our  political  Penelopes  is  in  the  web 
that  they  weave  to  conciliate  each,  and  unravel  in  order  to 
baffle  all !  My  friends,  as  long  as  a  government  lacks 
unity,  believe  me  it  will  be  ever  weak  in  good,  and  ad- 
herent to  mischief.  A  man  must  move  both  legs  in  order 
to  advance  ;  if  one  leg  stands  still,  he  may  flourish  with 
the, other  to  all  eternity  without  stirring  a  step.  We  must 
therefore  see  if  we  cannot  contrive  to  impart  unity  to  the 
Government,  should  we  desire  really  to  make  progress.  How 
shall  we  effect  this  object  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  might 
reasonably  hope  to  effect  it  in  the  formation  of  a  new, 
strong,  enlightened,  and  rational  party,  on  which  the 
Government,  in  order  to  retain  ofRce,  must  lean  for  sup- 
port. If  we  could  make  the  ministers  as  afraid  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  they  are  of  the  House  of  Peers,  you  have 
no  notion  how  mightily  we  should  brighten  their  wits  and 
spirit  up  their  measures  I 

But  the  most  singular  infatuation  in  the  present  Par- 
liament is,  that  while  ministers  are  thus  daily  vacillating 
from  every  point  in  the  compass,  we  are  eternally  told  that 

*  Note  to  Third  Edition.-- And  now,  in  correcting  the  third  edition 
of  this  work,  this  very  principle  has  ejected  Mr.  Stanley  from  the 
Cahinet.  Again,  the  Cabinet  is  in  danger — ^it  is  dissolved — Lord 
Grey  has  retired — it  is  remodelled — and. certainly  not  without  wis- 
dom. It  appears  to  promise  indeed  less  individual  talent,  but  more 
collective  strength  -y  it  promises  union. 
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we  mast  place  unlimited  confidence  in  them.  My  good 
fHends,  is  it  not  only  in  something  firni,  steady,  and  con- 
sistent, that  any  man  ever  places  confidence  ? — ^jrou  can- 
not confide  in  a  vessel  that  has  no  rudder,  and  ^hich  one 
wind  drives  out  of  sight  and  another  wind  as  suddenly 
beats  back  into  port.  I  dare  say  the  ministers  are  very 
honest  men,  I  will  make  no  doubt  of  it  Heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  !  I  am  trustful  in  human  integrity,  and  I 
think  honesty  natural  to  mankind ;  but  political  con- 
fidence is  given  to  men  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  own 
honesty,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  are  placed.  An  individual  may  repose  trust 
where  there  is  the  inclination  to  fulfil  engagement;  but 
the  destinies  of  a  people  are  too  grave  for  such  generous 
credulity.  A  nation  ought  only  to  place  its  trust  where 
there  is  no  power  to  violate  the  compact.  The  difference 
between  confidence  in  a  despotism,  and  confidence  in  a 
representative  government,  is  this :  in  the  former  we  hope 
every  thing  from  the  virtues  of  our  rulers ;  in  the  latter, 
we  would  leave  nothing  we  can  avoid  leaving,  to  the 
chance  of  their  errors. 

This  large  demand  upon  our  confidence  in  men  who 
are  never  two  days  the  same,  is  not  reasonable  or  just 
You  have  lost  that  confidence ;  why  should  your  repre- 
sentatives sacrifice  every  thing  to  a  shadow,  which,  like 
Peter  Schemil's,  is  divorced  from  its  bodily  substance — 
yourselves  ? 
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CHAPTER  VIP. 

A  PIGTUI^E  OF  THE  FIRST  REFORMED  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

It  ^emsy  then,  that  an  independent  party  ought  to  be 
formed,  strong  enough  in  numbers  and  in  public  opinion 
to  compel  the  ministers  to  a  firm^  a  consistent,  a  liberal, 
and  an  independent  policy.  If  so  compelled,  the  Govern- 
ment would  acquire  unity,  of  course;  for  those  of  their 
present  comrades  who  shrank  from  that  policy  which, 
^emingly  the  most  bold,  is  in  troubled  times  really  the 
most  prudent,  would  naturally  fall  off  as  the  policy  was 
pursued.  But  does  the  present  House  of  Commons*  con- 
tain the  matferials  for  the  formation  of  such  a  party  ?  I 
think  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  ipay :  th^ir^  are 
little  less  than  a  hundred  i9embers  of  libei:al  opinions,  yet 
neither  tamely  Whig  nof  fiercely  Radicals  a  prppqrtiou  of 
whom  are  already  agreed  as  to  the  expediency  of  such  a 
party,  and  upon  the  immediate  principles  it  should  attempt 
to  promote.  At  the  early  commencement  of  the  first 
session  of  the  Reform  Parliament  such  i^  party  ought  to 
have  formed  itself  at  once.  But  to  the  very  naipe  of 
Party,  many  had  a  superstitious  objection.  Others  ex- 
pected more  from  the  Government  than  the  Gov^rnnient 
has  granted.  Some  asked  who  was  to  be  leader:  and 
some  thought  it  ^  plan  that  might  be  4i9affreeabie  to  the 
fielings  of  Lord  4^Uhorp. 

"  Rusticas  ezpeetat  dum  defluat  amnis." 

The  stream  of  time  has  flowed  on,  and  Rusticus,  perhaps^ 
thinks  it  advisable  to  wait  no  longer.  As  a  theory,  I  dis- 
like the  formation  of  parties.  I  will  shew  you,  my  good 
friends,  why,  if  you  wish  that  independent  men  shall  be  use- 
ful men,  a  party  at  this  moment  is  necessary  in  practice. 

f  The  FariiaineittlierereftBrrefl  to  was,  the  reader  wiU  observe,  tbi 
first  under  the  Refoi;m  Act. 
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Just  walk  with  me  into  the  House  of  Commons--— 
there  I  mount  those  benches ;  you  are  under  the  Speaker  s 
gallery.  The  debate  is  of  importance — it  is  six  o'clock 
— the  debate  has  begun — it  goes  on  very  smoothly  for 
an  hour  or^twoy  during  which  time  most  of  the  members 
are  at  dinner,  and  half  the  remaining  members  are  asleep. 
Aware  of  the  advantage  of  seizing  this  happy  season  of 
tranquillity,  some  experienced  proseVs  have  got  the  ball 
of  debate  in  their  own  hands ;  they  mumble,  and  paw,  and 
toss  it  about,  till  near  ten  o'clock.  The  House  has  be- 
come full ;  you  resettle  yourselves  in  your  seats,  you  fancy 
now  the  debate  will  begin  in  earnest;  those  gentlemen 
%ho  have  just  entered  will  give  new  life  to  the  discussion. 
They  are  not  tired  with  the  prosing  .yow  have  heard  — 
they  come  fresh  to  the  field,  prepared  to  listen  and 
applaud.  Alas,  you  are  much  mistaken  I  these  gentlemen 
do  not  come  to  improve  the  debate,  but  to  put  an  end  to 
it  as  soon  as  they  possibly  can.  They  cluster  round  the 
bar  in  a  gloomy  galaxy; — like  the  stars,  ''they  have 
neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their  voices  are  heard 
among  them."  Hark  I  a  low  murmur  of  "  question ;"  it 
creeps,  it  gathers,  and  now — a  cough! — fatal  sound  I  — 
a  general  attack  of  phthisis  seizes  upon  the  House.  All 
the  pulmonary  diseases  of  pathology  seem  suddenly  let 
loose  on  the  unfortunate  senators :  wheezing  and  sneezing, 
and  puffing  and  grunting,  till  at  last  the  ripening  sym- 
phony swells  into  one  mighty  diapason  of  simultaneous 
groans  f  You  would  think  the  whole  assembly  smitten 
with  the  plague.  Sounds  so  mournful,  so  agonising,  so 
inhuman,  and  so  ghastly,  were  never  heard  before! 
Now  and  then  a  solemn  voice  proclaims  "order;"  a 
momentary  silence  succeeds,  and  then,  with  a'tumultuous 
reaction,  rush  once  more  from  nook  to  nook  the  unutter^ 
able  varieties  of  discord ; 

*'  Venti,  relut  agmine  facto. 
Qua  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant." 

But  who  is  the  intrepid  and  patient  member,  whom 
at  short  and  dreary  intervals  you  hear  threading  with 
wearied  voice  the  atmospherical  labyrinth  of  noise  ?     My 
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good  friends,  it  is  an  independent  member, — he  Tms  no 
party  to  hack  him !  Exhausted  and  vanquished,  the 
orator  drops  at  length.  Up  starts  a  Tory,  dull,  slow,  and 
pompous;  the  clamour  recommences,  it  is  stopped . ilhort 
by  indignant  cries  of  "  hear,  hear  I "  the  sound  of  *'  order  " 
gfows  stern  and  commanding. 

**  Rex  ^^olus  antro 
Luctantes  ventos,  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit" 

Minister  and  Tory  look  round,  and  by  meaning  looks 
enjoin  attention  from  their  followers  "  for  an  old  member 
of  such  respectability  ! "  The  noisier  of  the  iEolian  group 
escape  in  sullen  silence  through  the  side  doors. 

"  Una  Eurusque  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  procellis 
Africus." 

And  for  the  next  half  hour  the  Tory  orator,  with  unin- 
terrupted authority,  *^  vexes  the  dull  ears  of  the  drowsy 
men.''  To  him  succeeds  a  Whig,  perhaps  a  Minister; 
the  same  silence,  and  the  same  security  of  prosing.  Mark, 
my  friends,  both  these  gentlemen  had  a  party  at  their 
backs  I 

I  assure  you  that  I  am  a  very  impartial  witness  on 
these  facts,  and  write  not  at  all  sorely;  for,  b^ng  very 
well  contented  to  be  silent,  save  when  I  have  any  thing 
to  say,  I  speak  but  seldom,  as  becomes  a  'young  member ; 
and  at  the  early  part  of  the  evening  among  the  prosers, 
as  becomes  a  modest  one.  It  has  never,  therefore,  been 
my  lot  to  fall  a  victim  to  that  ferocity  of  dissonance  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe.  But  members  more  anxious 
to  display  their  eloquence  than  I  am,  have  been  made  so 
sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  addressing  the  House  often, 
without  any  party  to  appeal  to  from  the  uproarious  de- 
cisions of  the  bar,  that  I  believe  this  cause,  more  than 
any  other,  has  driven  speech-loving  gentlemen  into  the 
idea  of  forming  an  independent  national  party.  A  second 
reason  that  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  weight  with  them  is 
this :  if  a  member,  unsupported  by  others,  bring  forward 
any  motion  that  he  considers  of  importance,  he  is  accused 
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of  preventing  the  business  of  the  night,*  and  up  rises  my* 
Lord  Althorp,  and  benevolently  puts  it  to  him,  whether 
he  will  persevere  in  his  moticm  "  against  the  general  sense 
of  the  House?"  Whereupon  the  Whigs  open  their 
mouths,  and  emit  a  considerable  cheer.  Perhaps  the 
member,  if  he  be  a  very  bold  fellow,  perseveringly  pro- 
ceeds, the  House  being  excessively  thin  and  excessively 
sulky.  He  sits  down,  the  minister  rises,  and  shuffles  the 
whole  question  out  of  discussion,  by  observing  that  the 
honourable  gentleman  has  brought  it  forward  at  a  time  so 
obviously  unfavourable,  that,  without  giving  a  negative 
to  the  principle,  he  shall  think  it  (toHdem  verbis)  his  duty 
to  throw  as  much  cold  water  upon  it  as  he  possibly  can. 
The  minister  having  thus  discharged  his  bucket,  every 
Whig  member  adds  a  thimbleful;  the  cry  of  question 
commences  by  cock-crow^  and  the  motion  is  washed  out  of 
the  House  as  fast  and  as  fearfully  as  if  it  were  poison  I 

No  wonder,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  have  been  eom- 
pldning  of  silence  and  want  of  energy  in  your  independent 
members;  they  must  have  been  stubborn  spirits  indeed, 
the  very  Molochs  of  manhood,  to  resist  such  discouraging 
chills,  and  such  powerful  combinations.  Depend  upon  it, 
that  so  far  as  energy  and  talk  are  concerned,  the  indepen- 
dent members  will  not  displease  you,  if  they  once  resohre 
to  unite.  For  my  part,  I  have  great  hopes,  should  this 
party  be  ever  pioperly  formed,  that  the  stream  wUl  work 
itself  tolerably  clear  from  the  muddiness  of  its  source,  and 
that  your  Reformed  Parliament,  which  disappoints  you 
now,  wiU  in  a  year  or  two  suffidently  coateot  you. 

"*  la  offder  to  expedite  business,'  it  Is  a  pety  cttstoia  te  eomit  ctd 
the  House  .on  an  independejit  member's  iQOCioa,  and  so  lose  a  night  to 
the  nation.  The  other  day,  six  gentlemen  put  off  their  motions  one 
after  another,  in  order  "  not  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  at  so  late 
a  period  of  the  session."  When  ail  these  had  fhus  resigned  their 
right  in  farour  of  ministws,  what  did  the  House  do  ;.«-.preoeed  witk 
the  jninisterial  business  ?    No,  it  adjourned  till  the  next  daj  I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Who  should  compose  this  Party,  and  what  should  be  its  Objects— The 
Advantage  and  Necessity  of  Strong  Governmeut— .Ouly  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  PoUcj  of  merging  People  and  Governoient  in  the, 
name  of  State^^The  Difference  between  the  People  and  the  Public 
— Obstacles  to  the  Formation  of  a  National  Party  in  the  Perils  that 
threaten  the  Country. 

And  what  manner  of  men,  will  they  be  who  shall  compose 
this  national  party  ?  That  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to 
affirm ;  but  I  know  what  objects  they  ouffht  to  embrace. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may  remember  that  in  a  previous 
section  I  observed,  that  of  late  years  the  intellectual  spirit 
of  the  time  has  merged  in  the  political  spirit ;  so,  still  more 
lately,  the  political  has  merged  in  the  economical  —  you 
only  think  at  present  of  what  you  can  save.  Well,  then,  a 
party  that  shall  obtain  your  opinion  and  represent  your 
wishes,  must  consider  economy  before  all  things  ;  not  look* 
ing  to  niggard  and  miserly  retrenchments  alone,  ndt  con- 
verting themselves  into  save-alls  of  candle-ends  and  gmtj^rs 
of  eheese-parings ;  but  advocating  a  vigorous  and  large 
retrenchment,  extending  from  the  highest  department  of 
state  to  the  lowest.  Never  mind  what  the  ministers  tell 
us,  when  they  say  they  have  done  their  possible  and  can 
retrench  no  more.  So  said  the  Canning  administration ; 
and  yet  the  Duke  of  Wellington  retrenched  some  n^llions* 
60  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  his  retrenchment ; 
and  yet  the  Whigs  have  retrenched  a  few  millions  more, 
60  say  the  Whigs  now ;  I  fancy,  if  we  look  sharp,  and  press 
them  hard,  that  we  shall  again  find  some  snug  terra  incog-- 
nUa  in  the  map  of  economy — the  whole  of  that  chart  is  far 
from  being  thoroughly  explored.  I  say  bojdly  retrench* 
«ENT  ;  for,  between  you  and  me,  my  friends,  i  have  litde 
faith  in  Ifie  virtue  of  any  commutation  of  taxes.  I  hav« 
studied  the  intricacies  of  our  finance^  I  have  examined  the 
financdal  systems  of  oth^  countries,  and  1  cannot  disciover 
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any  very  large  fiscal  benefit  as  the  probable  result  of  new 
combinations  of  taxation.  I  own  to  you  that  I  think  you 
are  inclined  to  over-rate  the  merits  of  a  property-tax ; 
depend  upon  it  that,  before  such  a  tax  existed  three  years, 
you  would  be  as  loud  for  its  repeal  as  you  are  now  for  the 
repeal  of  the  house  and  window  taxes ;  they  are  property- 
taxe8,-^of  a  lew  just  nature,  I  grant,  on  the  one  hand,  but 
of  a  less  onerous  and  inquisitorial  nature  on  the  other : — an 
immense  national  debt  renders  direct  taxation  a  dangerous 
experiment.  No ;  I  should  vote  for  a  property-tax,  in  lieu 
of  other  taxes,  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient — as  an 
expedient  that  would  allow  us  time  to  breathe,  to  look 
vound)  to  note  well  what  retrenchments  we  can  effect, 
lo  a  year  or  two  the  retrenchments  already  made  will 
oome  more  into  sensible  operation;  in  a  year  or  two, 
if  your  nunds  were  made  easy  on  your  affairs,  quiet  and 
ho|>e  would  increase  our  trade,  and  therefore  our  revenue; 
ID  a  year  or  two  new  savings  could  be  effected,  and  the 
property-tax,  if  imposed,  be  swept  away :  this  is  the  sole 
benefit  I  anticipate  from  its  imposition.  I  ani  for  bold 
and  rigid  economy,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  because 
I  believe,  my  friends,  that,  until  you  get  this  cursed  money- 
saving  out  of  your  heads,  until  you  are  sensible  that  you 
are  fairly  treated,  and  can  look  at  something  else  than 
your  pockets,  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  examine  into 
higher  and  better  principles  of  government  than  its  mere 
cheapness.  In  vain  pleads  the  head  till  the  stomach  is 
satisfied ;  in  vain  shall  we  entreat  you  to  regard  your  in- 
tellectual and  moral  advancement,  till  we  set  at  rest  your 
anxiety  not  to  be  ruined. 

Economy,  then,  should  be  the  first  principle  of  such  a 
party ;  but  not  at  that  point  should  its  duties  be  limited. 
It  is  from  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the 
people  to  whom  legislation  is  to  be  applied,  that  statesmen 
should  legislate.  I  have  said,  in  my  first  book,  that  the 
tnain  feature  of  your  character  is  industry ;  industry,  there- 
fore, should  be  supported  and  encouraged.  I  have  said 
next,  that  the  present  disposition  of  the  aristocratic  influ- 
ence weakens  and  degrades  you ;  that  disposition  should 
be  corrected  and  refined.    I.  have  said>  thirdly,  that  a 
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ihODarchy  is  your  best  preservative  from  entire  ddirenmce 
to  the  domination  of  brute  wealth  and  oligarchical  ascend- 
ancy; the  monarchy  should  be  strengthened  and  con* 
iirmed.  I  have  said,  again,  that  an  established  Church 
preserves  you  from  fanaticism  and  the  worst  effects  of 
your  constitutional  gloom :  an  Established  Church  should 
be  jealously  preserved;  mark  me,  its  preservation  doea 
not  forbid — no,  it  necessitates — its  reform.  I  have  said 
that  a  material  and  sordid  standard  of  opinion  has  formed 
itself  in  the  heart  of  your  commercial  tendencies;  and  this 
standard,  by  organised  education,  by  encouragement  to 
that  national  spirit  which  itself  gives  encouragement  to 
literature,  to  science,  and  to'  art, — by  a  noble  ukI  liberal 
genius  of  legislation,  we  ought  to  purify  and  to  exalt. 
This  last  object  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  has  ever  dreamt 
of  effecting.  These  are  the  main  objects  which  your 
national  party  should  have  in  view.  A  more  vast  and  a 
more  general  object,  to  which,  I  fear,  no  party  is  yet  pre- 
pared to  apply  itself,  seems  to  me  to  be  this, — to  merge  the 
names  of  People  and  of  Government,  to  unite  them  both 
in  the  word  State.  Wherever  you  see  a  good  and  a 
salutary  constitution,  there  you  see  the  great  masses  of  the 
population  wedded  to  and  mingled  with  the  state;  there 
must  be  energy  to  ensure  prompt  and  efficient  legislation : 
energy  exists  not  where  unity  is  wanting.  In  Denmark 
and  Prussia  is  the  form  of  absolute  monarchy ;  but  no-» 
where  are  the  people  happier  or  more  contented,  because 
in  those  countries  they  are  utterly  amalgamated  with  the 
state — ^the  state  protects,  and  educates,  and  cherishes  them 
all.  In  America  you  behold  republicanism ;  but  the  state 
is  equally  firm  as  it  is  in  Denmark  or  Prussia,  the  people 
equally  attached  to  it,  and  equally  bound  up  in  its  existence, 
In  these  opposite  constitutions  you  find  equal  energy, 
because  equal  unity.  Can  the  mind  surrender  itself  to  its 
highest  exertions  when  distracted  by  disquietude  and  dis- 
content ?  The  mind  of  one  individual  reflects  the  mind  of 
a  people,  and  happiness  in  either  results  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  security ; — ^but  you  are  never  secure  while  you  are 
at  variance  with  your  government.  In  a  well-ordered  con- 
stitution, a  constitution  in  harmony  with  its  subjects,  each 
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eitizen  confounds  himself  with  the  state ;  he  is  proud  that 
he  belongs  to  it ;  the  genius  of  the  vbole  people  enters 
into  his  soul ;  he  is  not  one  man  only,  he  is  inspired  hj 
the  mighty  force  of  the  community ;  he  feels  the  dignity 
df  the  nation  in  himself — he  beholds  himself  in  the  dignity 
of  the  nation.  To  unite,  then,  the  People  and  the  Govern- 
ment, to  prevent  that  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  power 
which  we  behold  at  present,  each  resisting  each  to  their 
common  weakness — to  mei^e,  in  one  word,  both  nanaes  in 
the  name  of  State,  we  must  first  advance  the  popular  principle 
to  satisfy  the  people,  and  then  prevent  a  conceding  govern- 
ment by  creating  a  directive  one.  At  present,  my  friends, 
you  only  perceive  the  Government  when  it  knocks  at  your 
door  for  taxes ;  you  couple  with  its  name  the  idea  not  of 
protection,  but  of  extortion ;  but  I  would  wish  that  you 
should  see  the  Government  educating  your  children,  and 
encouraging  your  science,  and  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  your  poor;  I  wish  you  to  warm  while  you  utter  its 
very  name,  with  a  grateful  and  reverent  sense  of  en- 
lightenment and  protection;  I  wish  you  to  behold  all 
your  great  Public  Blessings  repose  beneath  its  shadow ;  I 
wish  you  to  feel  advancing  towards  that  unceasing  and 
incalculabie  amelioration  which  I  firmly  believe  to  be  the 
common  destiny  of  mankind,  with  a  steady  march  and  ber 
neatii  a  beloved  banner ;  I  wish  that  every  act  of  a  benefi- 
cent Reform  should  seem  to  you  neither  conceded  nor 
extorted, — ^Imt  as  a  pledge  of  a  sacred  and  mutual  love : — 
the  Legitimate  offspring  of  one  faithful  and  indissoluble 
union  between  the  Power  of  a  People  and  the  Majesty  of 
a  State  I 

This  is  what  I  mean  by  a  directive  government ;  aod  a 
government  so  formed  is  always  strong — strong  noi  for 
evil,  but  for  good.  I  know  some  imagine  that  a  good 
governknent  should  be  a  weak  government,  and  that  the 
p/eopLe  should  tkus  sway  and  mould  it  at  their  will.  But 
you,  the  people,  do  not  sway  a  feeble  government — I 
should  be  delighted  if  you  did ;  for  the  people  are  calm 
and  reasoning,  and  have  a  profound  sense  of  the  universal 
interest.  But  you  have  a  false  likeness,  my  dear  friends ; 
'  vile^  hypocritical}  noisy,  svaggering^feUow^ who  is  usually 
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taken  for  you,  and  whom  the  journalists  invariably  s^ear 
by, —  a  creature  that  is  called  <<  The  Public:"  I  know 
not  a  more  pragmatical,  conceited  animal  than  this  said 
Public.  You  are  immortal,  but  the  Public  is  the  grub 
of  a  day  ;  he  floats  on  the  mere  surface  of  time ;  he  swal- 
lows down  the  falsest  opinions ;  he  spouts  forth  the  noisiest 
fallacies ;  what  he  says  one  hour  he  unsays  the  next ;  he 
is  a  thing  of  whims  and  caprices,  of  follies  and  of  frenzies. 
And  it  is  this  wrangling  and  shallow  pretender,  it  is  the 
Public,  and  not  the  People,  that  dictates  to  a  feeble 
government! 

You  have  been  misled  if  you  suppose  a  strong  govern- 
ment is  necessarily  hostile  to  you :  coercive  governments 
are  not  strong  ones ;  gQvemments  are  never  strong  save 
when  they  suit  the  people,  but  a  government  truly  strong 
would  be  eflicient  in  good;  it  would  curb  arrogance  as 
well  as  licentiousness.  Government  was  strong  when  it 
carried  your  Reform-bill  through  the  House  of  Lords; 
Government  was  weak  when  it  sacrificed  to  the  Lords  the 
marrow  of  the  Irish  Tithe-bill.  An  united  State,  and  a 
strong  Government,  —  such  should  be  the  ulterior  objects 
of  a  national  party  really  wise  and. firmly  honest.  But 
the  members  of  such  a  party  should  dismiss  all  petty 
ambition,  all  desire  of  office  for  themselves  ;  they  are  not 
strong  enough,  for  years  they  cannot  be  strong  enough, 
without  base  and  unnatural  alliances,  to  nourish  the  hope 
of  coming  into  power  with  the  necessary  effect.  They 
should  limit  their  endeavours  to  retain  the  best  of  the 
present  Ministers  in  office,  and  to  compel  them  to  a 
consistent  and  generous  policy.  They  should  rather 
imitate  the  watch-dog,  than  aspire  to  the  snug  cottage  of 
the  shepherd. 

This,  my  friends,  is  the  outline  of  what,  in  my  poor 
opinion,  a  national  party  ought  to  be ;  but  I  own  to  you, 
that  when  I  look  to  the  various  component  parts  of  such 
an  association — when  I  reflect  how  difficult  it  must  be 
to  unite  the  scruples  of  some,  and  to  curb  the  desires  of 
others,  I  limit  my  present  hopes  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  benefit  it  could  attain.  It  is  for  you  to  widen  the 
sphere  of  that  benefit  by  a  vigilance  towards  its  eflbrt^, 
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and  an  approbieition  of  its  courage.  Should  it  remain 
unformed  after  all — should  its  elements  jar  prematurely — 
should  it  dissolve  of  itself — should  it  accomplish  none  of 
its  objects,  and,  for  want  of  some  such  ground  of  support 
to  good  government,  and  of  fear  to  bad,  should  each  suc^ 
ceeding  nunistry  be  compelled  to  a  wavering  and  am- 
biguous policy,  I  behold  ihe  most  serious  cause  of  appre- 
hension and  alarm.  I  look  beyond  the  day ;  I  see  an 
immense  expenditure,  an  impoverished  middle  class,  an 
ignorant  population,  a  huge  debt,  the  very  magnitude  of 
which  tempts  to  dishonesty ;  I  behold  a  succession  of 
hasty  experiments  and  legislative  quackeries — feuds  be- 
tween the  agriculturist*  and  the  fundholder — "  scram- 
bles" at  the  national  purse;  tamperings  with  the  cur- 
rency, and  hazardous  commutations  of  taxes ;  till  having 
run  through  all  the  nostrums  which  Ignorance  can  ad- 
roinii^ter  to  the  impatience  of  Disease,  we  shall  come  to 
that  last  dread  operation,  of  which  no  man  can  anticipate 
the  result ! 


CHAPTER   THE  LAST. 


THE  AUTHOR  S  APOLOGY. 

And  now,  my  dear  friends,  but  little  remains  for  me  to 
say.  Your  welfare  has  ever  been  to  me  that  object,  which 
above  all  others  has  excited  my  ambition,  and  linked  itself 
with  my  desires.  From  my  boyhood  to  this  hour,  it  is  to 
the  condition  of  great  masses  of  men  that  my  interest  and 

*  I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  National  Debtor  be  ever  in  danger, 
the  fatal  attack  Tvill  come  less  from  the  Radicals  than  the  conotrf 
f^entlemen,  who  are  jealous  of  the  fundholder,  or  crippled  with 
mortgages.  The  day  after  the  repeal  of  half  the  malt-tax  (leaving  a 
large  deficit  in  the  revenue)  was  carried,  I  asked  one  of  its  principal 
supporters  (a  popular  and  independent  country  gentleman)  bow  he 
proposed  to  repair  the  deficit]  '*  By  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,"  quoth  he, 
••  upon  Master  Fundholder ! "— "  And  if  that  does  not  suffice  1 "  asked 
I.  — "  Why,  then,  we  must  tax  him  4  per  cent"  was  the  honest 
rejoinder! 
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my  studies  have  been  directed ;  it  is  for  their  anut^mttion 
and  enlightenment  that  I  have  been  a  labourer  and  an 
enthusiast.  Yes,  I  say,  enthusiast  I  for  when  a  man  is 
sincere,  enthusiasm  warms  him ;  when  useful,  enthusiasDi 
directs.  Nothing  can  sustain  our  hopes  for  mankind, 
amidst  their  own .  suspicion  of  our  motives  and  miscon- 
struction of  our  aims — amidst  the  mighty  obstacles  that 
oppose  every  one  who  struggles  with  Old  Opinion,  and 
the  innumerable  mortifications,  that  are  as  the  hostile 
winds  of  the  soul,  driving  it  back  upon  the  haven  of 
torpor  and  self-seeking; — save  that  unconquerable  and 
generous  zeal  which  results  from  a  hearty  faith  in  our  own 
honesty,  and  a  steady  conviction  of  that  tendency  and 
power  TO  ADVANCE,  which  the  whole  history,  as  well  of 
Philosophy  as  of  Civilisation,  assures  us  to  be  the  prero* 
gative  of  our  race  I  If  I  have,  in  certain  broad  and 
determined  opinions,  separated  myself  from  many  of  your 
false  and  many  of  your  real  friends, — if  1  have  not  fol- 
lowed the  more  popular  leaders  of  the  day  against  our 
ecclesiastical  establishment,  or  against  a  monarchical  con- 
stitution of  government,  it  is  not  because  I  believe  that 
any  minor  interest  should  be  consulted  before  your  own, 
it  is  not  because  I  see  a  sanctity  in  hereditary  delusions, 
or  in  the  solemn  austerities  of  power, — it  is  not  because 
I  deny  that  in  some  conditions  of  society  a  republic  may 
be  the  wisest  government,*  or  because  I  maintain  that 
where  certain  standards  of  moral  opinion  be  created,  an 
endowed  establishnient  is  necessary  to  the  public  virtue ; 

•  Were  I,  in  this  work,  giving  myself  up  to  the  speculative  and 
conjectural  philosophy  of  Politics,  I  should  he  quite  willing  to  allow 
my  conviction  that,  as  yet,  we  have  scarce  passed  the  threshold  of 
Legislative  Science;  and  that  vast  and  organic  changes  will  hereafter 
take  place  in  the  elements  of  Government  and  the  social  condition  o^ 
the  World.  But  I  suspect  that  those  changes  will  be  favourable  to  the 
concentration,  not  of  power,  but  of  the  executive  direction  of  power, 
into  the  fewest  possible  hands ;  as  being  at  once  energetic  and  re- 
sponsible in  proportion  to  such  a  concentration.  I  think,  therif  that  ' 
the  Representative  System  itself  will  not  be  found  that  admirable 
invention  which  it  is  now  asserted  to  be.  But  these  are  distant 
theories,  not  adapted  to  this  age,  and  must  be  reserved  for  the  visions 
of  the  closet.  He  now  is  the  most  useful  Politician,  who  grapples  the . 
closest  with  the  time.  4^ 
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bat  it  b  because  I  consider  both  InstitntioDS  sabordinale 
to  your  welfare ;  it  is  because  I  put  aside  the  false  mists 
and  authorities  of  the  past,  and  regard  diligently  the 
taipeci  of  the  present ;  it  is  because,  on  the  one  hand,  I  feel 
persuaded,  viewing  the  tendencies  which  belong  to  our 
time,  and  the  moral  bias  of  the  general  feeling,  which, 
while  often  seeming  to  oppose  an  aristocracy,  inclines 
equally  (in  its  opposition)  to  aristocratic  fidlacies»  whether 
of  wealth  or  of  station,  that  your  republic  would  Mof  be  a 
true  and  sound  democracy,  but  the  perpetuator  of  the 
worst  influences  which  have  operated  on  your  character 
and  your  laws; — and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  I  diaead 
that  the  effects  of  abolishing  an  endowed  Church  would 
be  less  visible  in  the  reform  of  superstitions,  than  in  the 
gloomy  advances  of  fanaticism.  If  I  err  in  these  opinions, 
it  is  for  your  sake  that  I  err ;  if  I  am  right,  let  us  look 
with  somewhat  of  prudent  jealousy  at  the  declamations 
and  sarcasms  which  spring  irom  a  partial  and  limited 
survey  of  the  large  principles  of  practical  polity  ;  a  sur- 
vey which  confounds  every  unpopular  action  of  a  king 
with  the  question  of  a  monarchy;  ev^ry  failing  of  a  priest, 
with  the  consideration  of  an  establishment ;  which  to>day 
insinuates  a  republic,  because  the  king  dines  with  a  Tory, 
a^d  to-morrow  denounces  an  establishment,  because  a 
bishop  votes  against  the  Whigs.*     These  are  the  cries  of 

*  Whether  or  not  the  Biabops  shoald  have  the  pririlege  to  vote  in 
Parliameot,  is  a  question  I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  decide.  For  the 
sake  of  removing  the  establishment  itself  from  the  perpetual  danger  of 
jarring,  in  its  ostensible  beads,  against  the  opinions  and  passions  of 
the  people,  the  privation  of  that  privilege  might  be  desirable,  and  tend 
even  to  the  preservation  and  popularity  of  the  Church ;  but  I  beseech 
the  reader  to  mark  that  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  the  present 
cry  against  "  the  time-serving  "  and  *'  servility  **  of  the  episcopal 
bench  !  What !  when,  for  the  first  time,  the  prelates  have  refused  all 
dictation  from  the  Government,  have  separated  themselves  wholly 
from  ministerial  temptation,  have,  with  obstinate  fidelity,  clung  fast 
to  a  falling  party,  which  cannot  for  years  longer  than  those  which 
usually  remain  to  men  who  have  won  to  episcopal  honours,  be  restored 
to  permanent  power  I—what,  now  do  you  accuse  them  of  time-serving 
and  servility  ?  Alas !  it  is  exactly  because  they  refuse  to  serve  the 
time,  exactly  because  they  abjure  servility  to  the  dominaut  powers, 
*he  public  assail  t^Mm. 
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party,  and  have  no  right  to  response  from  the  more  deep 
and  thoughtful  sympathies  of  a  nation.  Believe  me,  once 
more,  and  once  for  all,  if  there  be  a  pretender  of  whom 
the  people  should  beware,  it  is  that  stage  mummer — the 
Public ! 

Come  what  may  in  the  jar  and  conflict  of  momentary 
interests,  it  is  with  the  permanent  and  progressive  interest 
of  the  people  that  the  humble  writer  who  addresses  you 
stands  or  falls,  desiring  indeed  to  proportion  your  power 
to  your  knowledge,  but  only  because  believing  that  all 
acquisitions  of  authority,  whether  by  prince  or  people, 
which  exceed  the  capacity  to  preserve  and  the  wisdom  to 
direct,  are  brief  and  perilous  gains ;  lost  as  soon  as  made ; 
tempting  to  crude  speculations,  and  ending  possibly  in 
ruin.  Every  imprudence  of  the  popular  power  is  a  step 
to  despotism,  as  every  excess  of  the  oligarchical  power  is 
the  advance  of  the  democratic. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friends.  We  part  upon  the  crisis 
of  unconjecturable  events. 

"  From  this  shoal  and  sand  of  Time 
We  leap  the  life  to  couae." 

Gladly,  indeed,  would  I  pass  from  dealings  with  the 
policy  of  the  present,  to  the  more  tempting  speculations 
upon  the  future :  but  the,  sky  is  uncertain  and  overcast ; 
and  as,  my  friends,  you  may  observe  on  a  clouded  night 
*  that  the  earth  gathers  no  dew,  even  so  it  is  not  in  these 
dim  and  unlighted  hours  that  the  prophetic  thirst  of  Philo- 
sophy may  attain  to  those  heavenlier  influences  which  result 
from  a  serener  sky,  and  enable  her  to  promise  health  and 
freshness  to  the  aspect  of  the  morrow. 
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The  effects  of  the  old  Poor-laws  on  the  social  system  were  brieflj 
these :  —  They  encoaraged  improvidence,  for  they  provided  for  its 
wants  ;  they  engendered  sexual  intemperance,  for  they  reared  its  off- 
spring ;  by  a  necessary  reaction,  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  vicious 
pauper  became  a  curse  on  the  honest  labourer.  They  widened  the 
breach  between  the  wealthy  and  the  poor,  for  compulsory  benevolence 
is  received  with  discontent ; — they  deadened  the  social  affections  of  the 
labourer,  for  his  children  became  to  him  a  matter  of  mercantile  specu- 
lation. '*  An  instance,"  says  Mr.  Villiers,  speaking  from  his  ezperi. 
ence  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  *'  was  mentioned,  of  a  man  who  had 
lately  lost  all  his  children,  saying  publicly,  that  it  was  a  sad  thing  for 
him,  for  he  had  lost  his  parish  pay,  and  that  had  hit  children  lived  he 
should  have  been  weU  to  do.** 

Another  instance  of  their  operation,  not  on  paternal,  but  filial 
affection,  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  work  on  Civic  Economy. 
**  At  Bury,  in  Lancashire,*'  saith  he,  "  some  very  old  out-pensioners, 
who  had  been  admitted  as  inmates  to  the  •pGor-house,  with  the  families 
of  their  own  children,  often  preferred  the  workhouse,  because,  on  pur- 
pose to  get  altogether  quit  cf  them,  their  children  made  them  uncomj'ort' 
able/* 

**  I  have  been  frequently  at  Testry -meetings,"  said  Mr.  Clarkson, 
some  years  ago,  **  where  I  have  told  the  fiither, '  Your  children  are  Yourt,* 
1'he  answer  has  always  been,  *  No  ;  they  belong  io  the  parith !  *  No  one 
can  beat  it  into  their  heads  that  their  own  children  belong  to  them,  not 
to  the  parish." — The  parish  was  mightily  obliged  to  them ! 

If  the  Poor-laws  operated  thus  on  the  social  ties,  they  were  equally 
prejudicial  to  the  sexual  moralities.  In  the  rural  districts,  a  peasant 
girl  had  a  child  first,  and  a  husband  afterwards.  One  woman  in  Swaff- 
ham,  Norfolk,  had  seven  illegitimate  children  ;  she  received  2».  a-head 
for  each  :  had  she  been  a  widow,  with  seven  legitimate  children,  she 
would  have  received  4s,  or,  5s.  less.  An  illegitimate  child  was  thus  ^5 
per  cent  more  valuable  to  a  parent  than  a  legitimate  one.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  very  good  speculation  to  marry  a  lady  with  a  fortune  of  one 
or  two  pledges  of  love. 

*'  I  requested,"  says  Mr.  Brereton,  of  Norfolk,  in  an  excellent 
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pamphlet,  published  some  time  ago,  on  the  AdmiDistration  of  the 
Poor-laws  —  "I  requested  the  goremor  of  a  neigbbouriog  hundred- 
house  to  furnish  me  with  the  number  of  children  bom  witbin  a  certain 
period ,  distinguish ing  the  legitimate  from  the  illegitimate.  The  account 
was  77  children  born :  —  iS  legitimate,  54  t/legitimate  :"  via.  the  ille- 
gitimate children  were  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  legitimate. 

The  Poor-laws,  administered  as  tbej  were  at  the  first  publication 
of  this  work,  through  the  southern  parts  oftbe  island,  poisoneid  morality, 
independence,  and  exertion  :  -^  they  were  the  encouragera,  the  propa- 
gators, and  the  rewarders,  of  Pauperism.  To  these  evils  we  must  add 
those  incurred  by  the  Laws  of  Settlement.*  If  there  were  no  labour 
in  one  parish,  instead  of  transferring  the  labourer  to  another,  you 
chained  him  to  the  soil  as  a  pauper. 

Tn  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  after  detailing  at  more  elaborate 
length  tlian  it  is  now  necessary  the  evils  of  the  then  existing  Poor- 
laws,  I  proceeded  as  follows —  to  suggest  the  remedial  measurea  that 
have  subsequently,  with  a  success  generally  acknowledged,  been 
adopted  by  the  Government. 

"  But  what  are  the  remedies  for  these  growing  evils  1  lEverj  one 
allows  the  mischief  of  the  present  Poor-laws,  puts  his  bands  in  his 
pockets,  and  says,  *  But  what  are  we  to  do  V  This  is  ever  the  case ; 
men  sufier  evils  to  surround  them,  and  then  quarrel  with  every  cure. 
There  is  an  impatient  cowardice  in  the  spirit  of  Modern  Legislation, 
which,  seeing  difficulties  on  all  sides,  thinks  only  of  the  difficulty  of 
removing  tliem.  But,  in  fact,  by  a  vigo.ous  and  speedy  reform,  the 
-worst  consequences  of  the  Poor-laws  may  be  arrested  —  the  remedies 
are  not  so  difficult  as  they  seem.  This  truth  is  evident,  from  numerous 
Instances  iu  which  the  energy  of  select  vestries  —  or  oven  the  skilful 
exertions  of  an  individual  —  by  sturdily  refusing  relief  to  able-bodied 
labonrers  without  work  ;  by  a  severely  regulated  workhouse,  which  no 
inmate  might  leave  wiUiout  an  order ;  and  by  a  general  rejection  of 
out-of-door  relief;  have  succeeded  in  redeeming  whole  parishes  from 
pauperism  ;  in  reducing  the  rates,  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  to  a  third 
of  their  former  amount ;  and  in  raising  the  prostrate  character  of  the 
paaper  to  the  moral  standard  of  the  industrious  and  independent 
Inhourer.  This  is  an  undeniable  proof,  then,  that  remedies  are  neither 
very  difficult,  nor  even  very  slow,  in  their  operation.  But — mark  this 
<— tike  remedies  depended  on  the  rare  qualities  of  great  judgment,  great 
firmness,  and  great  ability,  of  individuals. 

No  wise  government  will  trust  remedies  so  imperiously  demanded 
to  the  rare  qualities  of  individuals.  There  is  a  general  inertness  in  all 
parochiul  bodies,  1  may  add  in  all  communities  that  share  an  evil  dis- 
guised under  plausible  names.  In  some  places  the  magistrate  will  not 
ptirt  with  power,  in  other  places  the  farmer  deems  it  a  convenience  to 
pay  wages  from  the  poor-rates  ;  in  some  districts  the  sturdy  insolence 
and  over-grown  number  of  paupers  intimidate  reform,  in  others  the 

*  See  an  excellent  expoution  of  thete  nbsurd  lawi  in  an  able  letter  to  Lord 
BrcMjgham  on  the  Poor-la^s,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Norfolk.  In  one  parUli,  cited 
by  liiiD,  the  expense  of  trying  the  settlement  of  one  pauper  amounted  to  7U.  Ssw  4d. 
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well-meant  charity  of  Lady  Bountifuls  perpetuates  immorality  under 
the  title  of  benevolence.  Were  the  evil  to  be  left  to  parishes  to  cure, 
it  would  go  on  for  half  a  century  longer,  and  we  should  be  startled 
from  it  at  last  by  the  fierce  cries  of  a  Servile  War.*  The  principle  of 
legislation  in  this  country  has  long  been  that  merely  of  punishing..- 
the  proper  principle  is  prevention.  A  good  government  is  a  directiv$ 
governmenU  It  should  be  in  advance  of  the  people — it  should  pass  laws 
Jor  them,  not  receive  all  law/rom  tbem.  At  present  we  go  on  in  abuses 
until  a  clamour  is  made  against  them,  and  the  government  gives  way  ; 
a  fatnl  policy,  which  makes  a  weak  legislature  and  a  turbulent  people 
A  government  shrutd  never  give  way — it  should  never  place  itself  in  a 
condition  to  give  way  t — it  should  provide  for  changes  ere  they  are 
fiercely  demanded,  and  by  timely  diversions  of  the  channels  of  opinion 
prevent  the  possibility  of  an  overflow.  When  a  government  acts  tlius. 
It  is  ever  strong — it  never  comes  in  contact  with  the  people — it  is  a 
directive  government,  not  a  conceding  one,  and  procures  the  blessings 
of  a  free  constitution  by  the  vigour  of  a  despotic  one. 

The  Government,  then,  should  now  take  the  sole  management  of 
the  Poor  into  its  own  hnnds.  That  the  present  laws  of  settlement  must 
be  simplified  and  reduced,  every  one  grants  ;  the  next  step  should  bo 
the  appointment  of  a  Board  intrusted  with  great  discretionary  powers, 
for  in  every  parish  has  been  adopted,  perhaps,  a  different  system  requir 
ing  a  diflferent  treatment — the  same  laws  cannot  be  applicable  to  every 
parish.  The  number  of  commissioners  cannot  be  too  small,  because 
the  less  the  number  the  less  the  expense,  and  the  greater  the  responsi- 
bility ;  the  greater  the  responsibility  the  more  vigorous  the  energy.t 

I'hese  commissioners  should  of  course  be  paid — gratuitous  work  is 
bad  work,  aud  the  smallness  of  their  number  would  make  the  whole 
exi)ense  of  so  simple  a  machinery  extremely  small. 

Those  parishes  too  limited  in  size  to  provide  work  for  all  the  able- 
bodied,  and  in  which,  consequently,  pauperism  is  flagrant  and  advance 
ing,  should  be  merged  into  larger  districts.  For  my  own  part,  unlest 
(which  I  do  not  believe)  a  violent  opposition  were  made  to  the  propo- 
sal, I  should  incline  to  a  general  enlargement  and  consolidation  ot  all 
the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

*  The  ilow  growth  of  each  individual  and  unassigted  reform  li  visible  by  com- 
iwrine  the  insUnces  roentioned  by  Dr.  Chalmers  seven  yean  ago,  with  the  recent  onet 
apecined  in  the  Report  of  the  Poor*law  Commiscioners ;  the  proportion  of  reform 
appears  even  to  have  decreased.  A  curious  proof  of  general  lupineness  may  be  found 
in  Cookhara  parish.  By  a  change  of  system,  that  parish  has  most  materially  im- 
proved its  condition.  It  is  turrounded  i^  other  parishes  suffitring  ali  the  agonies  x^ftht 
old  eystem  ;  ysf  not  one  qf  them  has  followed  so  near  and  unequivocal  an  lexample ' — I 
allow,  however,  that  we  must  not  suppose  the  whole  kingdom  to  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion ag  the  districts  visited  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners.  In  the  north  of  the 
island,  the  worst  abuses  of  the  system  are  not  found.  But  if  those  abuses  did  exist 
every  where,  it  would  be  of  no  use  wriJtimg  against  them  —  cure  would  be  impracti- 
cable— it  is  precisely  heoause  the  evil  is  yet  partial,  that  we  should  legislate  for  it  in 
earnest ;  because  now  we  can  l^islate  with  effect. 

t  Nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  the  unequal  and  untimely  interchange 
of  power  pressed  too  far  and  relaxed  too  much.— Bacon  on  Elmpire* 

I  They  misht  have  power  to  obtain  assistant  commissioners  subordinate  to  them. 
If  necessary.  In  a  conversation  I  have  had  with  an  eminent  authority  on  this  head, 
it  was  suggested  that  these  assistant  commissioners  should  be  itinerant.  They  would 
thus  be  freed  from  the  local  prejudices  of  the  magistrates,  and  ^enabled  to  compaif 
the  varioiu  modes  of  numagement  in  each  district. 
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The  principal  machinery  of  reform  should  lie  in  the  disci pliue  of 
the  workhouse.  It  is  a  fact  at  present,  that  where  the  coaiforts  at  a 
workhouse  exceed  those  of  the  independent  labourer,  pauperism  in- 
creases ;  but  where  the  comforts  at  the  workhouse  have  been  reduced 
below  Uiose  of  the  independent  labourer,  pauperism  has  inyariabt  j  and 
most  rapidly  diminished.  On  this  principle  all  reform  must  mainljr 
rest.  A  workhouse  tMitt  be  a  house  of  work,  requiring  severer  lahcur  and 
giving  less  remuneration  than  can  be  obtained  by  honest  competition  else- 
where, 

I'he  asjlums  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  rendered  sufficiently  commodious  to  content,  though  not  so  luxurious 
as  to  tempt,  the  poor.  There  may  well  be  a  distinction  between  the 
bouse  for  labour  to  the  idle,  and  that  of  rest  for  the  exhausted.* 

The  Board  should  make  and  publish  an  Annual  Report ;  this  Report 
would  be  the  best  mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  Poor  we  can  obtain,  and 
the  publication  of  their  proceedings  would  prevent  abuse  and  stimulate 
improvement.  The  Board,  by  the  aid  of  its  assistant  commissioners, 
would  su^rsede  the  expensive  necessity  of  many  special  Parliamentary 
commissions,  and  would  be  always  at  hand  to  afford  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  Parliament  any  information  relative  to  the  labouring  classes. 

That  such  a  Board  might  finally  be  made  subservient  to  more  general 
purposes,  is  e video t.f  Its  appointment  would  be  popular  with  all 
classes,  save  perhaps,  the  Paupers  themselves — it  would  save  the 
country  immense  sums  —  it  would  raise  once  more  in  England  the 
pride  of  honest  toil. 

It  is  time  that  a  Government  so  largely  paid  by  the  people  should 
do  something  in  their  behalf.  "  I'he  Poor  are'  with  you  always,*'  are 
the  pathetic  words  of  the  Messiah  1  and  that  some  men  must  be  poor 
and  some  rich,  is  a  dispensation  with  which,  according  to  the  lights  of 
our  present  experience,  no  human  wisdom  can  interfere.  But  if  legis- 
lation cannot  prevent  the  inequalities  of  poverty  and  wealth,  it  is  bound 
to  prevent  the  legislative  abuse  of  each  ;-~.the  abuse  of  riches  is  tyranny ; 
the  corruption  of  poverty  is  recklessness.  Wherever  either  of  these 
lai^ely  exist,  talk  not  of  the  blessings  of  free  Institutions,  there  is  the 
very  principle  that  makes  servitude  a  curse.  Something  is,  indeed, 
wrong  in  that  system  in  which  we  see  "  Age  goin^  to  the  workhouse, 
and  Youth  to  the  gallows.''  But  with  us  the  evil  hath  arisen,  not  from 
the  malice  of  Oppression,  but  the  mistake  of  Charity.  Occupied  with 
the  struggles  of  a  splendid  ambition,  our  rulers  have  legislated  for  the 
poor  in  the  genius,  not  of  a  desire  to  oppress,  but  of  an  imparience  to 
examine.  At  length  there  has  dawned  forth  from  the  dark  apathy  of 
Ages  a  light,  which  has  revealed  to  the  two  ranks  of  our  social  world 

*  A  distinction  not  luflSdently  attended  to  in  the  new  Poor-laws ;  hence  a  chief 
cause  of  whatever  discontent  they  have  excited  amongst  the  labouring  population. 

t  I  mention  Recruiting  as  one  At  present,  as  we  have  before  seen,  nothing  in 
the  army  requires  so  much  reform  as  the  system  of  recruiting  it.  A  Central  Baiud 
with  its  branch  commissioners,  with  its  command  over  the  able-bodied  applicants  for 
work,  might  be  a  very  simple  and  eflBcacious  machine  for  supplying  our  army — not, 
as  now,  from  the  dregs  of  the  people— but  from  men  of  honesty  andcharacter.  The 
expense  of  our  present  system  of  recruiting  is  enormous — it  might  in  a  great  measure 
^  saved  by  a  Central  Board.    Emigration  is,  of  course,  another  purpose  to  whidi  it 

^t  be  applied. 
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the  elements  and  the  nature  of  their  several  conditions.  That  light  has 
the  properties  of  a  more  fiery  material.  Prudence  maj  make  it  the  most 
useful  of  our  servants  ;  neglect  may  suffer  it  to  become  the  most  ruth- 
less of  our  destroyers.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  arouse  the  great  to 
a  full  conception  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  :  the  higher  classes  are 
the  last  to  hear  the  note  of  danger.  The  same  principle  pervades  the 
inequalities  of  Social  Life,  as  that  so  remarkable  in  the  laws  of  Physical 
Science  :  they  who  stand  on  the  lofty  eminence — the  high  places  of 
the  world — are  deafened  by  the  atmosphere  itself,  and  can  scarcely 
hear  the  sound  of  the  explosion  whicli  alarms  the  quiet  of  the  plains ! 


APPENDIX    (B). 


POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

NwMiity  of  a  Minister  and  Board  of  Initniction— Education  has  been  retarded  br 
the  Indiscretion  of  its  Defenders— Necessity  of  maldng  Rdigion  its  Groundeinn: 
•—The  Difficulties  of  differing  Sects  how  obTiated— Reference  to  Prussia — The 
Expediency  of  incorporating  Labour  Schools  with  all  Intellectual  Schoob — 
Heads  of  a  proposed  National  Education'— Schools  for  Teachers  —  Evidence 
adduced  of  their  Necessity  and  Advaatago— How  siiall  Uie  Schools  be  supported 
as  to  Funds? 

In  ray  remarks  upon  Popular  Education,  I  endearoured  to  shew  that 
it  was  not  enough  to  found  schools  without  prescribing  also  the  out- 
line of  a  real  education— .  that  a  constant  yigilance  was  necessary  to 
preserve  schools  to  the  object  of  their  endowment  —  to  protect  them 
from  the  abusive  influences  of  Time,  and  to  raise  the  tone  and  quality 
ofeducation  to  that  leyel  on  which  alone  it  can  be  considered  the  pro- 
ducer of  knowledge  and  of  virtue.  By  the  parallel  of  Prussia,  I 
attempted  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  immense  difference  of  education 
in  that'  country,  which  makes  educatiou  a  ttate  affair,  and  this  country, 
in  which,  with  equal  zeal,  aud  larger  capital,  it  is  left  to  the  mercy  of 
individvah.  If,  then,  we  are  to  have  a  general  —  an  universal ^  edu. 
cation,  let  it  be  an  education  over  which  the  government  shall  preside. 
I  demand  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  who  shall  be  at  the  head 
of  the  department:—!  demand  this,  1st,  Because  such  an  appoint- 
ment will  give  a  moral  weight  and  dignity  to  education  itself ;  2d1y, 
Because  we  require  to  concentre  the  responsibility  in  one  person  who 
shall  be  amenable  to  Parliament  and  the  Public.  He  shall  have  a 
Council  to  assist  him,  and  his  and  their  constant  vigilance  and  atten- 
tion shall  be  devoted  to  the  system  over  which  they  preside. 

It  is  indeed  true  that  we  cannot  transfer  to  this  country  the  whole- 
sale education  of  Prussia ;  in  the  latter  it  is  compulsory  on  parents  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  or  to  prove  that  they  educate  them  at 
home.  A  compulsory  obligation  of  that  nature  would,  at  this  time, 
be  too  stem  for  England ;  we  must  trust  rather  to  moral  than  legisla- 
tive compulsion.  Fortunately  so  great  a  desire  for  education  is 
springing  up  among  all  classes,  that  the  government  has  only  to  pre- 
pare the  machine  in  order  to  procure  the  supply.  Every  where  the 
reeling  is  in  favour  of  education,  and  only  two  apprehensions  are 
enlisted  against  it ;  both  of  these  apprehensions  we  must  conciliate. 
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The  first  is,  lest  in  general  instruction  religion  should  he  neglected  : 
the  second,  lest  in  teaching  the  poor  to  think  we  should  forget  that 
they  are  born  to  labour.  I  say  we  ought  to  conciliate  both  these 
classes  of  the  timid. 

I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  that  nothing  has  been  more  unfortunate 
for  popular  education  in  this  country  than  the  pertinacity  with  which 
one  class  have  insisted  on  coupling  it  solely  with  the  Established  reli. 
gion,  and  the  alarming  expedient  of  the  other  class  in  excluding 
religion  altogether.  With  respect  to  the  last,  I  shall  not  here  pause  to 
.  enter  into  a  theological  discussion ;  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  advan- 
tage or  the  disadvantage  of  strengthening  moral  ties  by  religious  hopes ; 
or  of  establishing  one  fixed  and  certain  standard  of  morals,  which, 
containing  all  the  broader  principles,  need  not  forbid  the  more  compli- 
cated ;  — a  standard  which  shall  keep  us  from  wandering  very  far  into 
the  multiform  theories  and  schisms  in  which  the  vagaries  of  mere 
speculative  moralists  have  so  often  misled  morality.  On  these  ad- 
vantages, if  such  they  be,  I  will  not  now  descant.  I  am  writing  as  a 
legislator,  desirous  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  I  am  searching  for 
the  means  to  obtain  it.  I  wish,  then,  to  establish  an  Universal  £du* 
cation.  I  lobk  round ;  I  see  the  desire  for  it ;  I  see  also  the  materials, 
but  so  Scattered,  so  disorganised  are  those  materials,  so  many 
difficulties  of  action  are  in  the  way  of  the  desire,  that  I  am  natu- 
rally covetous  of  all  the  assistance  I  can  obtain.*  I  see  a  vast, 
weidtby,  and  munificent  clergy,  not  bent  against  education,  but  already 
anxious  to  diffuse  it,  already  founding  schools,  already  educating 
Dearly  800,000  pupils  ;^I  look  not  only  to  them,  but  to  the  influence 
they  command  among  their  friends  and  flock  ;  I  consider'and  balance 
the  weight  of  their  names  and  wealth,  and  the  grave  sanction  of  their 
evangelical  authority.  Shall  I  have  these  men  and  this  power  with  me 
or  against  me?  That  is  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  if  I  can 
enlist  them,  I  obtain  a  most  efficient  alliance ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I 

*  I  am  happy  in  this  opinion  to  fortify  myself  by  the  expression  of  a  shnilar  sen- 
timent in  M.  Cousin,  in  which  it  is  diflScuIt  to  say  whether  we  should  admire  most 
the  eloquence,  or  the  sagacity,  or  the  common  sense.    I  subjoin  some  extracts;— 

«*Tne  popular  schools  of  a  nation,"  he  says,  in  recommending  the  outline  of  a 
general  education  for  Prance  to  M.  Montalivet,  "ought  to  be  penetrated  with  the 
relieious  spirit  of  that  nation.  Is  Christianity,  or  is  it  not,  the  religion  of  the  people 
of  France  f  We  must  allow  that  it  is.  Then,  I  ask,  shall  we  respect  the  religion  of 
the  people,  or  shall  we  destroy  it .'  If  we  undertake  the  destruction  of  Christianity, 
then,  I  own,  we  must  take  care  not  to  teach  it  But  if  we  do  not  propose  to  our- 
selves that  end,  we  must  teach  our  children  the  faith  which  has  civilised  their 
parents,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  which  has  prepared  and  sustains  our  great  modem 
institutions.  *  *  *  Religion,  in  mv  eyes,  is  the  best  base  of  popular  instruction.  I 
know  a  little  of  Europe ;  nowhere  nave  I  seen  good  schools  for  the  people  where  the 
Christian  charity  was  not.  *  *  *  In  human  societies  there  are  some  things,  for  the  ac- 
complishment of  which  Virtue  is  necessary  {  or,  when  speaking  of  the  great  masses. 
Religion  I  Were  you  to  lavish  the  treasures  of  the  state,  to  tax  parish  and  district, 
atUl  you  could  not  dispense  with  Christian  charity ;  or  with  that  spirit  of  humble- 
ness and  self-restraint,  of  courageous  resignation  and  modest  dignity,  which  Christ- 
ianity, well  understood  and  well  taught,  can  alone  give  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor. 
*  *  *  It  would  be  necessary  to  call  Religion  to  our  aid,  were  itonly  a  matter  of  finance." 

If  M.  Cousin,  a  philosopher,  once  persecuted  by  the  priesthood,  thus  feels  the 
practical  necessity  of  enlisting  religion  on  the  side  of  education  in  France;  the  neoes> 
sity  is  far  greater  in  England.  For  here  Christianity  Is  far  more  deeply  rooted  in 
the  land ;  here  the  church  is  a  more  wealthy  flriend  or  a  more  powerful  foe;  here* 
too*  the  church  is  ready  to  befriend  education  •»  there  to  resist  it. 
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enlist  tbem,  wbat  are  the  disadrantages  ?  If  indeed  they  tell  me  thai  the  j 
will  teach  religion  only,  and  that,  but  by  the  mere  mechanical  learning 
of  certain  lessons  in  the  Bible —  if  they  refuse  to  extend  and  strengthen 
a  more  general  knowledge  applicable  to  the  daily  purposes  of  life—. 
such  as  I  have  described  in  the  popular  education  of  Prussia —  then^ 
indeed,  I  might  be  contented  to  dispense  with  their  assistance.  But 
is  this  the  case  ?  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  have  conversed,  I  have  cor- 
responded with  many  of  the  clergy,  who  are  attached  to  the  cause  of 
religious  education,  and  no  men  have  expressed  themselves  more 
anxious  to  combine  with  it  all  the  secular  and  citizen  instruction  that 
we  can  desire.  What  is  it,  then,  that  they  demand?  What  is  the 
sacrifice  I  must  make  in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance?  They  de- 
mand that  the  Christian  religion  be  constituted  the  foundation  of  in- 
struction in  a  Christian  country.  You,  the  philosopher,  say,  '*  I  do 
not  wish  to  prevent  religion  being  taught ;  but  to  prevent  the  jar,  and 
discord,  and  hinderance  of  religious  differences,  I  wish  to  embrace  all 
sects  in  one  general  plan  of  civil  instruction  ;  let  religious  instruction 
be  given  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  according  to  their 
several  persuasions." 

I  believe  nothing  can  be  more  honest  than  the  intentions  of  the 
philosopher ;  I  know  many  most  excellent  Christians  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking.  But  how,  sir  —  I  address  the  philosopher  again — how 
can  you  for  a  moment  accuse  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church 
of  intolerance  in  refusing  to  listen  to  your  suggestion  1  How  in 
common  duty,  and  common  conscience,  can  they  act  otherwise  1 
Reverse  the  case.  Suppose  the  churchman  said,  "  We  will 
found  a  system  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people,  we  will 
teach  nothing  but  Religion  in  it,  not  one  word  of  man's  civil 
duties  ;  not  that  we  wish  to  prevent  the  pupil  acquiring  civil  know- 
ledge, but  because  we  wish  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  jarring  opinions 
as  to  what  form  of  it  shall  be  taught.  Whatever  civil  knowledge  the 
children  shall  possess,  let  their  parents  and  guardians  teach  them  out 
of  school,  according  to  their  several  theories." 

Would  the  philosopher  agree  to  this  ?  No  indeed,  nor  I  either. 
Why  then  should  we  ask  a  greater  complaisance  from  the  ecclesiastic  \ 
he  cannot  think,  unless  he  be  indeed  a  mercenary  and  a  hypocrite,  the 
very  Swiss  of  religion-^ that  religious  knowledge  is  less  necessary 
than  civil  instruction.  He  cannot  believe  that  the  understanding 
alone  should  be  cultivated,  and  the  soul  forgotten.  But  in  fact,  if 
we  were  to  attempt  to  found  a  wholesale  national  education,  in  which 
religious  instruction  were  not  a  necessary  and  pervading  principle,  I 
doubt  very  much  if  public  opinion  would  allow  it  to  be  established ; 
and  I  am  perfectly  persuaded  that  it  could  not  be  rendered  permanent 
and  complete.  In  the  first  place,  the  clergy  would  be  justly  alarmed ; 
they  would  redouble  their  own  efforts  to  diffuse  their  own  education. 
In  a  highly  Christian  country,  they  would  obtain  a  marked  preference 
for  their  establishments ;  a  certain  taint  and  disrepute  vwuld  be  cast  on 
the  national  $y$tem:  people  would  he  afraid  to  send  their  children  to 
the  National  Schools ;  the  ecclesiastical  schools  would  draw  to  them- 
~  Ves  a  vast  proportion— I  believe  a  vast  majority—jof  children;  and 
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tlius  in  effect  the  philosopher,  by  trying  to  sow  unity  would  reap  divi- 
sion ;  by  trying  to  establish  his  own  plan,  he  would  weaken  its  best 
principle :  and  the  care  of  education,  instead  of  being  shared  by  the 
clergy,  would  fall  almost  entirelii  into  their  hands.  An  education  pureltf 
ecclesiastical  would  be  in  all  probability  bigoted,  and  deficient  in  civil 
and  general  instruction  ;  the  two  orders  ought  to  harmonise  with,  and 
watch  over,  and  blend  into  each  other.  Another  consequence  of  the 
separation  in  schools  which  would  be  effected  by  banishing  Christian 
instruction  from  some,  in  order  to  give  a  monopoly  of  ecclesiastical 
instruction  to  others,  would  probably  be  not  only  to  throw  a  taint  upon 
the  former  schools,  but  also  upon  whatever  improvements  in  educatitm 
they  might  introduce.  Civil  instruction  would  be  confused  with  tr.' 
religious  instruction,  and  amended  systems  be  regarded  with  fear  and 
suspicion.  For  all  these  reasons,  even  on  the  ground  and  for  the 
reasons  of  the  philosopher,  I  insist  on  the  necessity  of  making  instruc- 
tion in  religion  the  harmonising  and  uniting  principle  of  all  scholastic 
education. 

But,  how  are  we  to  escape  from  the  great  difficulty  in  the  unity  of 
education  produced  by  differing  sects  1  In  answer  to  this  question, 
just  observe  how  the  government  of  Prussia,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, emancipates  itself  from  the  dilemma.  **  The  difference  of 
religion,^  says  the  Prussian  law,  "  is  not  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  form' 
of  a  school  society;  but  in  forming  such  a  society,  you  must  have 
re^rard  to  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  faith  ; 
and,>asfar  as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  you  shall  conjoin  with  the 
principal  master  professing  the  religion  of  the  majority -i.^  a  second 
of  the  faith  master  of  the  minority." 

Again  :  *'  The  difference  of  religion  in  Christian  schools,  necessarily 
produces  differences  in  religious  instruction.  That  instruction  shall 
be  always  appropriate  to  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  creed  for  which 
the  schools  shall  be  ordained.  But  as  in  every  school  of  a  Christian 
state,  the  dominant  spirit,  and  the  one  common  to  all  sects,  is  a  pious 
and  deep  veneration  for  God  ;  so  every  school  may  be  allowed  to 
receive  children  of  every  Christian  sect.  The  masters  shall  watch 
with  the  greatest  care  that  no  constraint  and  no  undue  proselytism  be 
exercised.  Private  and  especial  masters,  of  whatever  sect  the  pupil 
belongs  to,  shall  be  charged  with  his  religious  education.  If,  indeed, 
there  be  some  places  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  School  Committee  to 
procure  an  especial  instructor  for  every  sect ;  t/ien,  parents,  if  they  ara 
unwilling  their  children  shall  adopt  the  lessons  of  the  prevailing  creed 
of  the  school,  are  entreated  themselves  to  undertake  the  task  of  giving 
them  lessons  in  their  own  persuasion." 

Such  is  the  method  by  which  the  Prussian  State  harmonises  her 
system  of  Universal  Education  among  various  sects.  That  which 
Prussia  can  effect  in  this  respect,  why  should  not  England  ?  Let  us 
accomplish  our  great  task  of  Common  instruction,  not  by  banishing  all 
religion,  but  by  procuring  for  every  pupil  instruction  in  his  own.  And 
in  this  large  and  catholic  harmony  of  toleration,  I  do  believe  the  great 
proportion  of  our  divines  and  of  our  dissenters  might,  by  a  prudent 
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Gorernment,*  he  induced  cbeerfully  to  concur.  For*  both  are  per* 
suaded  of  the  necessity  of  education,  both  are  willing:  to  sacrifice  a 
few  minor  considerations  to  a  common  end,  and,  under  the  wide  canopy 
of  Christian  faith,  to  secure,  each  to  each,  the  maintenance  of  individual 
doctrines.  I  propose  then,  that  the  State  shall  establish  Universal 
Education.  I  propose  that  it  shall  be  founded  on,  and  combined  with, 
religious  instruction.  I  remove,  by  the  sug^gestion  I  have  made,  the 
apprehension  of  contending  sects ;  —  I  proceed  now  to  remove  the 
apprehension  of  those  who  think  that  the  children  of  the  poor,  if  tauc^ht 
to  be  rational,  may  not  be  disposed  to  be  industrious.  I  propose,  that 
to  all  popular  schools  for  intellectual  instruction,  labour,  or  industry, 
schools  should  be  appended,  or  rather,  that  each  school  shall  unite  both 
objects.  I  propose,  that  at  the  schools  for  girls  (for  in  the  system  I 
recommend,  both  sexes  shall  be  instructed),  the  various  branches  and 
arts  of  female  employment  shall  make  a  principal  part  of  instruction ; 
above  all,  that  those  habits  of  domestic  management  and  activity  in 
which  (by  all  our  Parliamentary  reports)  the  poorer  females  of  the 
mannfiicturing  towns  are  grossly  deficient,  shall  be  carefully  formed 
and  inculcated. t 

I  propose  (and  this  also  is  the  case  in  Prussia)  that  every  hoy 
educated  at  the  popular  schools  shall  learn  the  simpler  elements  of  ag^ri- 
cultural  and  manual  science,  that  he  shall  acquire  the  habit,  the  lore, 
and  the  aptitude  of  work  ;  that  the  first  lesson  in  his  moral  code  shall 
be  that  which  teaches  him  to  prize  independence,  and  that  be  shall 
practically  obey  the  rule  of  his  catechism,  and  learn  to  get  his  own 
living. 

Thus  then,  briefly  to  sum  up,  the  heads  of  the  National  Education 
I  would  propose  for  England  are  these  : 

1st.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  the  state,  confided  to  a  Minister  and 
and  a  subordinate  Board,  who  shall  form  in  our  various  counties  and 
parishes,  committees  with  whom  they  shall  correspond,  who  shall  keep 
a  vigilant  eye  on  the  general  working,  who  shall  not  interfere  vex- 
atiously  with  peculiar  details. — The  different  circumstances  in  different 
localities  must  be  consulted,  and  local  committees  are  the  best  judges 
as  to -the  mode.  I  propose  that  the  education  be  founded  on  religion ; 
that  one  or  more^  mmisters  of  the  Gospel  be  in  every  committee  ;  that 
every  sectarian  pupil  shall  receive  religious  instruction  from  a  priest 
of  his  own  persuasion. 

I  propose  that  at  every  school  for  the  poor,  the  art  and  habit  of  an 
industrious  calling  make  a  necessary  part  of  education. 

A  report  of  the  working,  numbers,  progress,  &c.  of  the  various 

.  *  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  we  derive  from  an  intelligent  and  discreet  sovcm- 
ment  is  in  its  power  of  conciliating  opposing  interests  upon  matters  of  detail  or  of 
§eoondarif  principles.  x 

t  Schools  for  girls  in  the  poorer  classes  are  equally  Important  as  those  for  boySi 
Note  in  Kay's  account  of  Manchester,  the  slovenly  improvidence  of  females  in  a 
manufacturing  town ;  note  in  the  evidence  on  the  Poor-laws*  the  idleness,  the  open 
want  of  chastity,  the  vicious  ignorance  of  a  vast  class  of  females  every  when: 
Mothers  have  often  s  greater  moral  effect  upon  children  than  the  faUien  ;  if  tbt 
rhild  is  to  be  moral,  provide  for  the  morals  of  the  mother. 
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scbools  in  each  county  should  he  yearly  pablished ;  so  emulation  is 
excited,  and  ahuse  prevented. 

If  the  state  prescrihe  a  certain  form  of  education,  it  need  not  pre* 
scrihe  the  books  or  the  system  by  which  it  shall  be  acquired. 

I'o  avoid  alike  the  rashness  of  theories^  and  the  unimprovable  and 
lethargic  adherence  to  blind  custom,  each  schoolmaster  desirous  of 
teaching  certain  books,  or  of  following  peculiar  systems,  such  as  those 
of  Hamilton,  Pestalozzi,  &c.  shall  state  his  wish  to  the  committee  of 
the  county,  and  obtain  their  consent  to  the  experiment ;  they  shall  visit 
the  school  and  observe  its  success :  if  it  fail,  they  can  have  the  right 
to  prohibit ;  if  it  work  well,  they  can  have  the  power  to  recommend  it. 
•So  will  time,  publicity,  and  experience,  have  fair  and  wide  scope  in 
their  natural  result,  viz.  the  progress  to  perfection. 

But,  above  all  things,  to  obtain  a  full  and  complete  plan  of  educa- 
tion, there  should  be  schools  for  teachers.  J  he  success  of  a  school 
depends  upon  the  talent  of  the  master ;  the  best  system  is  lifeless  if  the 
soul  of  the  preceptor  fail.  Each  county,  therefore,  should  establish  its 
school  for  preceptors  to  the  pupils  ;  a  preference  shall  be  given  to  the 
preceptors  chosen  from  them  at  au)^  vacancies  that  occur  in  the  popular 
schools  for  children.  Here,  they  shall  not  only  learn  to  know,  but  also 
learn  to  teach,  two  very  distinct  branches  of  instruction.  Nothing  so 
rare  at  present  as  competent  teachers.  Seminaries  of  this  nature  have 
been  founded  in  most  countries  where  the  education  of  the  people  has 
become  of  importance.*  In  America,  in  Switzerland,  lately  in  France, 
and  especially  in  Germany,  their  success  has  every  where  been  eminent 
and  rapid.  In  Prussia,  M.  Cousin  devoted  to  the  principal  schools  of 
this  cbaracter  the  most  minute  personal  attention.  He  gives  of  them 
a  detailed  and  highly  interesting  description.  He  depicts  the  rigid 
and  high  morality  t  of  conduct  which  makes  a  necessary  and  funda- 
mental part  of  the  education  of  those  who  are  designed  to  educate 
others ;  and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  are  taught  the  prac' 
tical  science  of  teaching.  On  quitting  the  school  they  undergo  an 
examination  both  on  religious  and  general  knowledge ;  the  examination 
is  conducted  by  two  clergymen  of  the  faith  of  the  pupil,  and  two  lay- 
men. If  he  pass  the  ordeal,  the  pupil  receives  a  certificate,  not  only 
vouching  for  the  capabilities  and  character  of  the  destined  teacher  and 
his  skill  in  practical  tuition,  but,  annexing  also  an  account  of  the  exact 
course  of  studies  he  has  undergone. 

An  institution  of  this  nature  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.t 

*  In  England,  also,  certain  ptivate  aitsociations  have  tacitly  confessed  the  expe< 
dienqr  of  such  institutions;  and  since  the  first  publication  of  these  remarks,  tiM 
government  have  made  a  partial  experiment  in  favour  of  Normal  Schools. 

t  The  law  even  enjoins  careful  selection  as  to  the  town  or  neigh iMurhood  in  which 
the  seminaries  for  teachers  shall  be  placed;  so  that  the  pupils  may  not  easily 
acquire  from  the  inliabiiants  any  habits  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  moral  ana 
•imple  life  for  which  they  are  intended. 

I  Insisted  upon  for  the  sake  of  religion  as  well  as  of  knowledge.  Hear  the  en- 
lightened Cousm  again:  **  The  destined  teachers  of  p'pular  schools,  without  being 
at  all  Theologians,  ought  to  have  a  clear  and  precise  knowledge  of  Christianity,  igi 
history,  its  doctrines,  and  above  all,  its  morals  ;  without  this,  they  might  enter  on 
their  mission  without  being  able  to  give  any  other  religious  instruction  than  the 
recitation  of  the  catechiism,  a  most  insufficient  lecture  {"—PerhaLi»  the  onlv,  certainly 
th«  best,  one  our  poor,  children  receive.    People  4eem,  with  us,  to  think  the  ca(«H 
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In  Tiim  shall  we  build  Bcliools  if  we  lack  competent  tators.  Let  me 
summon  Mr.  Crook,  the  Clerk  of  St.  Clement's  Parish,  in  a  portion  of 
jtbe  evidence  on  the  Poor-laws,  which  as  yet  is  unpublished.  It  g^ives 
an  admirable  picture  of  a  schoolmaster  for  the  poor. 


**  One  master  was  employed  in  keeping  an  account  of  the  beer,  and  it  wa*  foond 
that  he  had  not  only  got  liquors  supplied  to  nimself  by  various  publicans,  and  chained 
an  equivalent  amount  of  beer  to  the  parish,  but  had  received  money  regularly,  and 
charged  it  under  the  head  of  beer.  It  wtu  bfUeved  that  his  *cholar$  had  been  made 
agtntt  in  the  negotiation  of  these  tnattent " 

So,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  the  pupils  learnt  from  this  excellent  peda- 
gogue was  the  rudiments  of  swindling ! 

The  order  of  schools  established  should  be : 

1.  Infant  Schools.  These  are  already  numerous  in  England,  but 
immeasurably  below  the  number  required.  In  Westminster  alone, 
there  are  nearly  9000  children  from  two  to  six  years  old,  fit  for  in&nt 
schools  —  there  are  only  about  1000  provided  with  these  institutions. 
Their  advantage  is  not  so  much  in  actual  education  (vulgarly  so  galled) 
as  in  withdrawing  the  children  of  the  poor  from  bad  example,  obscene 
language  the  neglect  of  parents  who  are  busy,  the  contamination  of 
those  who  are  idle ;  —  lastly,  iu  economy.* 

2.  Primary  or  Universal  Schools,  to  which  Labour  Schools  should 
be  attached,  or  which  should  rather  combine  the  principle  of  both. 

These  schools  might,  as  in  Prussia,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of 
a  higher  and  lower  grade  of  education ;  but  at  the  onset,  I  think  one 
compendious  and  common  class  of  school  would  be  amply  sufficient, 
and  more  easily  organised  throughout  the  country. 

3.  Sunday  Schools.  Of  these,  almost  a  sufficient  number  are 
already  established. 

And,  4.  Schools  for  teachers. 

But  how  are  such  schools  to  be  paid  and  supported  t  That  difi- 
culty  seems  to  be  obviated  much  more  easily  than  our  statesmen  are 
pleased  to  suppose.     In  the  first  place,  there  are,  in  all,  450  endowed 

chism  every  thing !  they  might  as  well  say,  the  accidence  was  every  thing  1  the  cate- 
chism is  at  most  the  accidence  of  religion  I 

*  On  this  head,  read  the  following  exuact  from  the  unpublished  evidence  of  Mr. 
Smart  of  Bishopsgate : 

**  Do  you  find  the  Infant  Schools  serviceable  in  enabling  the  mothers  of  the 
working  class  to  worli  more,  and  maintain  themselves  better? 

**  That  is  my  opinion.  They  are  enabled  to  go  out  and  work,  when,  if  there 
were  no  such  schools,  they  would  be  compelled  to  attend  to  their  children,  and  would 
more  frequently  apply  to  the  parish.  1  conclude  this  to  be  the  case  from  the  con- 
stant declarations  of  those  mothers  who  have  children,  and  are  not  able  to  send  them 
to  sch(X>l.  They  say  they  must  have  assistance  from  the  parish,  on  account  of  having 
to  attend  to  their  children.  There  are  many  of  the  families  who  reside  out  of  iLe 
parish,  at  too  great  a  distance  for  their  infant  children  to  come  to  their  pazish 
school. 

"  From  the  whole  of  your  observations,  do  you  consider  the  general  establish- 
ment of  infant  and  other  schools  a  matter  of  economy,  viewing  their  operatioa  onif 
with  relation  to  the  iiarish  rules,  and  the  progress  of  pauperism  ? 

<•  1  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  it,  viz.  that  their  effects  are  immediately  econo- 
mical, merely  in  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  point  of  view,  for  I  am  convinced 
that,  great  as  the  account  of  pau|)eri8ra  now  is,  the  claims  upon  the  parish  funds 
would  be  much  greater  but  for  the  0{)eraiion  of  these  schools.  Ullhnately  th^u 
"^ect*  will  be  more  considerable«  preventing  the  exieusiou  of  pauperism." 
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grammar-schools  tbrougbout  England  and  Wales.  The  greater  part 
of  these,  with  large  funds,  are  utterly  useless  to  the  public.  I  say  at 
once  and  openly,  that  these  schools,  intended  for  the  education  of  the 
people,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  people —  they  are 
the  moral  property  of  the  State,  according  to  the  broad  intention  of  the 
founders. 

Some  persons  hare  endeavoured  to  create  embarrassments  in 
adapting  these  schools  to  use,  by  insisting  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the 
exact  line  and  mode  of  instruction  specified  by  the  endowers.    A  right 
and  sound  argument  if  the  principlt  of  the  en  dower  had  been  preserved. 
Butts  the  principle  preserved? — is  knowledge  taught? — If  not.  shall 
we  suffer  the  principle  to  be  lost,  because  we  insist  on  rigidly  pre- 
serving the  details  ?     Wherever  time  has  introduced  such  abuses  as 
have  eaten  and  rusted  away  the  use  itself  of  the  establishment,  we  have 
before  us  this  option :  Shall  we  preserve,  or  shall  we  disregard  the 
main  intention  of  the  donor —  Education  ?    If  it  be  our  duty  to  regard 
that  before  all  things,  it  is  a  very  minor  consideration  whether  we  shall 
preserve  the  exact  details  by  which  he  desired  his  principle  to  be  acted 
upon.     Wherever  these  details  are  inapplicable,  we  are  called  upon  to 
remodel  them*  —  if  this  be  our  duty  to  the  memory  of  the  individual, 
what  is  our  duty  to  the  State  ?     Are  we  to  suffer  the  want  of  an  omni- 
scient providence  in  founders  of  institutions  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old  to  bind  generation  after  generation  to  abused  and  vitiated  systems  ? 
Is  the  laudable  desire  of  a  remote  ancestor  to  perpetuate  knowledge,  to 
be  made  subservient  to  continuing  ignorance  1     Supposing  the  Inqui- 
sition had  existed  in  this  country,  if  a  man,  believing  in  the  necessity 
of  supporting  Religion,  had  left  an  endowment  to  the  inquisition,  ought 
-we  rigidly  to  continue  endowments  to  the  Inquisition,  by  which  Reli- 
gion itself  in  the  after-age  suffered  instead  of  prospering?    The  answer 
is  clear —  are  there  not  Inquisitions  in  knowledge  as  in  religion  —  are 
we  to  be  chained  to  the  errors  of  the  middle  ages  ?     No  —  both  to  the 
state  and  to  tbe  endowment,  our  first  duty  is  to  preserve  the  end  — 
knowledge.     Our  second  duty,  the  result  of  the  first,  is,  on  the  evidence 
■of  flagrant  abuse,  to  adapt  the  means  to  the  end. 

The  greater  part  of  these  grammar-schools  may  then  be  consolidated 
into  the  state  system  of  education,  and  their  funds,  which  I  believe  the 
vigilance  of  tbe  state  would  double,  appropriated  to  that  end.  Here  is 
one  source  of  revenue,  and  one  great  store  of  materials.  In  the  next 
place,  I  believe  that  if  religion  were  made  a  necessary  part  of  education, 
tbe  managers  of  the  various  schools  now  established  by  tbe  zeal  and 

*  *  The  absurd  injustice  of  those  who  Insist  on  an  exact  adherence  to  the  original 
form  and  stipulfltiun  of  endowments  when  they  prejudice  the  poor,  is  grossly  appa- 
rent in  their  dt>fence  of  a  departure  from,  not  only  ihe  form  and  detail,  but  even  the 
•pirit  and  principle  of  an  endowment,  where  the  rich  are  made  the  gainers.    These 

f;entlemen  are  they  who  defend  the  departure  from  the  express  law  of  schools  that, 
ike  the  Winchester  and  Charter-house  foundations,  were  originated  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  **  poor  and  Indigent  scholars," —  a  law  so  obviously  clear  in  some  founda- 
tions, that  it  imposes  upon  the  scholar  an  actual  oath  that  he  does  not  possess  in  the 
'  world  more  than  some  petty  sum  —  I  forget  the  exact  amount — but  it  is  under  six 
pounds.  The  scholar  thus  limited,  probably  now  enjoys  at  least  some  two  or  three 
-  hundred  a-year !  If  we  insisted  upon  preservinj^  the  exact  spirit  of  thig  law,  —  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders,  —  these  gentlemen  would  be  the  first  to  raise  a 
chunour  at  our  injustice ! 
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piety  of  indiTiduals  would  cheerfoUj  consent  to  co-opemte  with  the 
general  spirit  and  system  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  tbetbiid 
place,  the  impetus,  and  fasbion,  and  moral  principle  of  education  once 
made  general,  it  would  not  lack  individual  donations  and  endowments. 
M.  Cousin  complains  that  in  France  the  clergy  are  hostile  to  popular 
education ;  happily  with  us  we  have  no  such  ground  of  complaint. 
Fourthly,  No  schools  should  be  entirely  gpratuitous — the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  too  lai^ely  fostered  throughout  the  country  —  the 
best  charity  is  that  which  puts  blessings  within  the  reach  of  labour— 
the  worst  is  that  which  affects  to  grant  them  without  the  necessity  of 
labour  at  all.  The  rate  of  education  should  be  as  low  as  possible,  but 
as  a  general  system  something  should  be  paid  by  the  parents.*  What* 
ever  deficit  might  remain,  it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  sources 
of  revenue  I  have  just  specified  would  be  more  than  amply  sufficient 
to  cover.  Look  at  the  schools  already  established  in  England — upon 
what  a  foundation  we  commence ! 

The  only  schools  which  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  maintain  at 
the  public  charge,  either  by  a  small  county  rate,  or  by  a  parliamentary 
grant  yeurlif  afforded,!  would  be  those  for  Teachers :  the  expense  would 
be  exceedingly  trifling.  One  word  more :  the  expense  of  educatioa 
well  administered  is  wonderfully  small  in  comparison  to  its  objects. 

About  1,500,000  children  are  educated  at  the  Sunday-schools  in 
Great  Britain,  at  an  expense  of  %s,  each  per  annum.  In  the  Lancasterian 
system — the  cheapest  of  all  —  Cbut  if  the  experiment  of  applying  it  to 
the  higher  branches  of  education  be  successful,  it  may  come  to  be  the 
most  general)  —  it  is  calculated  that  1000  boys  are  educated,  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  300^  a-yenr.  Now  suppose  there  are  four  mil- 
lions of  children  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  educated  (w^hich,  I  appre- 
bend,  is  about  the  proportion),  the  whole  expense  on  that  system  would 
be  only  1,^00,000/.  a-year.  I  strongly  suspect  that  if  the  funds  of  the 
various  endowed  grammar-schools  were  inquired  into,  they  alone  would 
exceed  that  sum  :  to  say  nothing  of  the  sums  paid  by  the  parents  to  the 
schools. 

So  much  for  the  state  of  popular  education for  its  improvement-i« 

for  the  outline  of  a  general  plan  -^  for  the  removal  of  sectarian  obsta- 
cles—  for  the  provisioQ  of  the  necessary  expenses.  I  do  not  apologise 
to  the  public,  for  the  length  to  which  I  have  gone  on  this  vast  and  im- 
portent  subject  —  the  most  solemn  —  the  most  interestiog  that  can 
occupy  the  mind  of  the  patriot,  the  legislator,  and  the  Christian.  In 
the  facts  which  I  have  been  the  instrument  of  adducing  from  the  tried 

and  practical  system  of  Prussia I  think  I  do  not  flatter  myself  in 

hoping  that  I  have  added  some  of  the  most  useful  and  instmctive 
data  to  our  present  desire,  and  our  present  experience,  of  Practical 
Education. 

*  The  system  in  the  case  of  actual  paupers  might  be  departed  from,  but  with 
great  caution  ;  and  masters  should  be  charged  to  take  especial  care  that  the  diiktren 
of  paupers  shall  be  taught  the  habiU  and  cuttoms  of  industry,  as  wdl  as  the  advan- 
tages of  independence. 

f  This  might  be  advisable,  forihe  sake  of  maintaining  parliamentary  vigilance, 
and  attracting  public  opinion. 
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REMARKS  ON  BENTHAM's  PHILOSOPHY. 

It  is  no  light  task  to  give  an  abridged  view  of  the  philosophical  opinions 
pf  one  who  attempted  to  place  the  vast  subjects  of  morals  and  legis- 
lation upon  a  scientific  basis :  a  mere  outline  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted. 

The  first  principles  of  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy  are  these  ;  —  that 
happiness,  meaning  by  that  term  pleasure  and  exemption  from  pain,  is 
the  only  thing  desirable  in  itself;  that  all  other  things  are  desirable 
solely  as  means  to  that  end  :  that  the  production^  tiberefore,  of  the 
greatest  possible  happiness,  is  the  only  fit  purpose  of  all  human  thought 
and  action,  and  consequently  of  all  morality  and  government;  and 
moreover,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  sole  agencies  by  which  the 
conduct  of  mankind  is  in  fact  governed,  whatever  circumstances  the 
individual  may  be  placed  in,  and  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  fientbam  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  very  deeply  into  the 
metaphysical  grounds  of  these  doctrines ;  he  seems  to  have  taken  those 
grounds  very  much  upon  the  shovdng  of  the  metaphysicians  who  pre* 
ceded  him.  The  principle  of  utility,  or,  as  he  afterwards  called  it,  **  the 
greatest- happiness  principle,''  stands  no  otherwise  demonstrated  in  his 
writings,  than  by  an  enumeration  of  the  phrases  of  a  difierent  descrip- 
tion which  have  been  commonly  employed  to  denote  the  rule  of  life, 
and  the  rejection  of  them  all,  as  baring  no  intelligible  meaning,  further 
than  as'  they  may  inyolve  a  taeit  reference  to  considerations  of  utility. 
Such  are  the  phrases,  "  law  of  nature,"  "  right  reason,"  *'  natural 
rights,"  "  moral  sense."  All  these  Mr.  Bentham  regarded  as  mere  covers 
for  dogmatism ;  excuses  for  setting  up  one's  own  ipse  dixit  as  a  rule  to 
bind  other  people.  "  They  consist,  all  of  them,"  says  he,  "  in  so  many 
contrivances  for  avoiding  the  obligation  of  app^ling  to  any  external 
Btandard,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  the  author's  sen- 
timent or  opinion  as  a  reason  for  itself." 

This,  however,  is  not  fair  treatment  of  the  believers  in  other  moral 
principles  than  that  of  utility.  All  modes  of  speech  are  employed  ia 
«a  ignorant  manner  by  ignorant  people ;  but  no  one  who  had  thought 
deejay  and  systematically  enough  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  phi- 
iesopher  ever  supposed  that  bis  own  private  sentiments  of  approbation 
and  disapprobation  must  aeeessarily  be  well-founded,  and  needed  not 
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to  be  compered  with  any  external  standard.  The  answer  of  snch  per' 
sons  to  Mr.  Beotbam  would  be,  that  by  an  indactive  and  analytical 
examination  of  the  human  miod,  they  had  satisfied  themseWes,  that 
what  we  call  oar  moral  sentiments  (that  is,  the  feelings  of  complacency 
and  aversion  we  experience  when  we  compare  actions  of  our  own  or  of 
other  people  with  our  standard  of  right  and  wrong),  are  as  much  part 
of  the  original  constitution  of  man's  nature  as  the  desire  of  happiness 
and  the  fear  of  suffering.  1'hat  those  seutiments  do  not,  indeed,  attach 
themselves  to  the  same' actions  under  all  circumstances ;  but  neither  do 
they,  in  attaching  themselves  to  actions,  follow  the  law  of  utiUtj,  but 
certain  other  general  laws,  which  are  the  same  in  all  mankind  natu- 
rally ;  though  education  or  external  circumstances  may  counteract  them 
by  creating  artificial  associations  stronger  than  they.  No  proof,  indeed, 
can  be  given  that  we  ought  to  abide  by  these  laws ;  but  neither  can 
any  proof  be  given  that  we  ought  to  regulate  our  conduct  bj  utility. 
All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  natural  to  us ; 
and  so,  it  is  contended,  is  the  reverence  for,  and  the  inclination  to 
square  our  actions  by,  certain  general  laws  of  ihorality. 

Any  one  wbo  is  acquainted  with  the  ethical  doctrines  either  of 
the  Reid  and  Stewart  school,  or  of  the  German  metapbysicians  (not  to 
^o  farther  back),  knows  that  such  would  be  the  answer  of  those  phi- 
losophers to  Mr.  Bentham ;  and  it  is  an  answer  of  which  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  writings  furnish  no  sufficient  refutation.  For  it  is  evident,  that 
these  views  of  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  are  not,  what  be  says  all 
such  views  are,  destitute  of  any  precise  and  tangible  meaning ;  nor 
chargeable  with  setting  up  as  a  standard  the  feelings  of  the  particular 
person.  They  set  up  as  a  standard  what  are  assumed  (on  grounds 
which  are  considered  sufficient)  to  be  the  instinct  of  the  species,  or 
principles  of  our  commbn  nature  as  universal  and  inexplicable  as 
instincts. 

To  pass  judgment  on  these  doctrines  belongs  to  a  profounder  and 
subtler  metaphysics  than  Mr.  Bentham  possessed.  1  apprehend  it  will 
be  the  judgment  of  posterity,  that  in  his  views  of  what,  in  the  felicitous 
expression  of  Hobbes,  may  be  called  the  philosophia  prima,  it  has  for  the 
most  part,  even  when  he  was  most  completely  in  the  right,  been  re. 
served  for  others  to  prove  him  so.  The  greatest  of  Mr.  Bentham^s 
defects,  his  insufficient  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  thoughts  of 
other  men,  shews  itself  constantly  in  his  grappling  with  some  delusive 
shadow  of  an  adversary's  opinion,  and  leaving  the  actual  substance 
unharmed. 

After  laying  down  the  principle  of  Utility,  Mr.  Bentham  is  occu- 
pied through  the  most  voluminous  and  the  most  permanently  valuable 
part  of  his  works,  in  constructing  the  outlines  of  practical  ethics  and 
legislation,  and  filling  up  some  portions  of  the  latter  science  (or  rather 
art)  in  great  detail ;  by  the  uniform  and  unflinching  application  of  his 
own  greatest-happiness  principle,  from  which  the  eminently  consistent 
and  systematic  character  of  his  intellect  prevented  him  from  ever  swerv- 
ing. In  the  writings  of  no  philosopher,  probably,  are  to  be  detected 
so  few  contradictions.^ so  few  instances  of  even  momentary  deviation 
^'"om  the  principles  he  himself  has  laid  down. 
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It  is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Mr.  Bentham  devoted  a  much  larger 
share  of  bis  time  and  labour  to  the  subject  of  legislation  than  to  that  of 
morals :  for  the  mode  in  which  he  understood  and  applied  the  principle 
of  Utility,  appears  to  me  far  more  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  true 
and  valuable  results  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  of  these  two 
branches  of  inquiry.  The  recognition  of  happiness  as  the  only  thing 
desirable  in  itself,  and  of  the  production  of  the  state  of  things  most 
favourable  to  happiness  as  the  only  rational  end  both  of  morals  and 
policy,  by  no  means  necessarily  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  expediency  as 
professed  by  Paley  ;  the  ethical  canou  which  judges  of  the  morality  of 
an  act  or  a  class  of  actions,  solely  by  the  probable  consequences  of  that 
particular  kind  of  act,  supposing  it  to  be  generally  practised.  This  is 
a  very  small  part  indeed  of  what  a  more  enlarged  understanding  of  the 
*'  greatest-happiness  principle "  would  require  us  to  take  into  the 
account.  A  certain  kind  of  action — as,  for  example,  theft,  or  lying — 
would,  if  commonly  practised,  occasion  certain  evil  consequences  to 
society :  but  these  evil  consequences  are  far  from  constituting  the 
entire  moral  bearings  of  the  vices  of  theft  or  lying.  We  shall  have  a 
very  imperfect  view  of  the  relation  of  those  practices  to  the  general 
happiness,  if  we  suppose  them  to  exist  singly  and  insulated.  All  acts 
suppose  certain  dispositions,  and  habits  of  mind  and  heart,  which  may 
be  in  themselves  states  of  enjoyment  or  of  wretchedness,  and  which 
must  be  fruitful  iu  other  consequences,  besides  those  particular  acts. 
No  person  can  be  a  thief  or  a  liar  without  being  much  else  :  and  if  our 
moral  judgments  and  feelings  with  respect  to  a  person  convicted  of 
either  vice,  were  grounded  solely  upon  the .  pernicious  tendency  of 
thieving  and  of  lying,  they  would  be  partial  and  incomplete ;  many 
considerations  would  be  omitted,  which  are  at  least  equally  "  germane 
to  the  matter :"  many  which,  by  leaving  them  out  of  our  general  views, 
we  may,  indeed,  teach  ourselves  a  habit  of  overlooking,  but  which  it  is 
impossible  for  any  of  us  not  to  be  influenced  by,  in  particular  cases,  in 
proportion  as  they  are  forced  upon  our  attention. 

Now  the  great  fault  1  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Bentham  as  a  moriil 
philosopher,  and  the  source  of  the  chief  part  of  the  temporary  mischief 
which  in  that  character,  along  with  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  perma- 
nent good,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  produced,  is  this  :  that  he  has 
practically,  to  a  very  great  extent,  confounded  the  principle  of  Utility 
with  the  principle  of  specific  consequences,  and  has  habitually  made 
up  his  estimate  of  the  approbation  or  blame  due  to  a  particular  kind  of 
action,  from  a  calculation  solely  of  the  consequences  to  which  that  very 
action,  if  practised  generally,  would  itself  lead.  He  has  largely  ex- 
emplified, and  contributed  very  widely  to  diffuse,  a  tone  of  thinking, 
according  to  which  any  kind  of  action  or  any  habit,  which  in  its  own 
specific  consequences  cannot  be  proved  to  be  necessarily  or  probably 
productive  of  unhappiness  to  the  agent  himself  or  to  others,  is  sup« 
posed  to  be  fully  justified  ;  and  any  disapprobation  or  aversion  enter*, 
tained  towards  tbe  individual  by  reason  of  it,  is  set  down  from  that  time 
forward  as  prejudice  and  superstition.  It  is  not  considered  (at  least, 
not  habitually  considered,). whether  the  actor  habit  in  question,  though 
not  in  itself  necessarily  pernicious,  may  nut  form  part  of  a  character 
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esaentiilly  pemicioas,  or  at  kast  eiMntianj  deficient  in  some  qdality 
eminentlj  conduciire  to  the  **  greatest  happiness."  To  appljr  such  a 
•tandard  aa  this,  would  indeed  often  require  a  much  deeper  insight 
into  the  formation  of  character,  and  knowledge  of  the  internal  workings 
of  human  nature,  than  Mr.  Bentham  possessed.  But,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  he,  and  erery  one  else,  judges  hy  this  standard  :  even 
those  who  are  warped,  by  aome  partial  view,  into  the  omission  of  all 
•och  elements  from  their  general  speculations. 

When  the  moraliat  thus  OTsrlooks  the  relation  of  an  uct  to  a  certain 
state  of  mind  as  its  cause,  and  its  connexi(«  through  that  common 
cmise  with  lai^e  classes  and  groups  of  actions  apparently  verj  little 
vesembling  itself,  his  estimation  eren  of  the  consequences  of  the  rerj 
act  itself  is  rendered  imperfect.  For  it  may  be  affirmed  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  that  vay  act  whatever  has  a  tendency  to  fix  and  perpetuate 
the  state  or  character  of  mind  in  which  itself  has  origioated.  And  if 
that  important  element  in  tbe  moral  relations  of  the  action  be  not  taken 
into  account  by  the  moralist  as  a  cause,  neither  probably  will  it  be  taken 
into  account  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  Bentham  is  far  from  having  altogether  overlooked  this  side  of 
the  subject.  Indeed,  those  most  original  and  instructive,  though,  as  I 
cooceivCr  in  their  spirit,  partially  erroneous  chapters,  on  motives  and  on 
^pMilioM,  in  bis  iirst  great  work,  the  httrmtuction  to  the  Prindplm 
of  Morals  and  LegisLttwn,  open  up  a  direct  and  broad  path  to  these 
most  important  topics.  It  is  not  the  less  true  that  Mr.  Bentham,  and 
many  others,  fUlowing  his  example,  when  tbey  came  to  discuss  par- 
ticular questions  of  ethics,  have  commonly,  in  the  superior  stress 
which  they  laid  upon  tbe  specific  consequences  of  a  class  of  acts,  re- 
jected all  contemplation  of  tbe  action  in  its  general  bearings  upon  the 
entire  moral  being  of  the  agent ;  or^have,  to  say  the  least,  thrown  those 
considerations  so  far  into  the  background,  as  to  be  almost  out  of  sight. 
And  by  so  doing  they  have  not  only  marred  tbe  value  of  many  of  their 
speculations,  considered  as  mere  philosophical  inquiries,  but  have 
always  run  the  risk  of  incurring,  and  in  many  cases  bsve  in  my  opinion 
actually  incurred,  serious  practical  errors. 

This  incompletenees,  however,  in  Mr.  Bentham's  general  views, 
was  not  of  a  nature  materially  to  diminish  tbe  vahie  of  his  speculations 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of  legislation.  Those  of  the  bear- 
ings of  an  action,  upon  which  Mr.  Bentham  bestowed  almost  exclusive 
attention^  were  also  those  with  which  almost  alone  legislation  is  con- 
versant. 1'he  legislator  enjcMns  or  prohibits  an  action,  with  very  little 
regard  to  the  general  moral  excellence  or  turpitude  which  it  implies ; 
he  looks  to  the  consequences  to  society  of  the  particular  kind  of  action ; 
his  object  is  not  to  render  people  incapable  of  detiring  a  crime,  but  to 
deter  them  from  actually  committing  k.  Taking  human  beinga  as  he 
finds  them,  he  endeavours  to  supply  such  inducements  ss  will  constrain 
even  persons  of  the  dispositions  the  most  at  variance  with  tbe  general 
happineas,  to  practise  as  great  s  degree  of  regard  to  it  in  their  aetoal 
conduct,  as  calk  be  obtained  from  them  by  such  means  without  prepo»> 
derant  inconvenience.  A  theory,  therefore,  which  considers  little  in  sn 
action  besides  that  actaon.'s  cwu  consequencesy  will  gensrUlj  be  sufi» 
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qieot  to  $erire  the  purposes  of  a  pbilosopb  j  of  leg^slatkm.  Such  a  phi- 
losophy will  be  most  apt  to  fail  ui  the  consideration  of  the  greater 
social  questions  ^  the  theory  of  organic  institutions  and  generaj  forms 
of  polity ;  for  those  (unlike  the  details  of  legislation),  to  be  duly  estio 
mated  must  be  viewed  as  the  great  instruments  of  forming  the  national 
cbaracter ;  of  carrying  forward  the  members  of  the  community  towards 
perfection,  or  preserving  them  from  degeneracy;  Thi^«  as  might  iu, 
some  measure  be  expected,  is  a  point  of  view  in  which,  except  for 
some  partial  or  limited  purpose,  Mr.  Bentham  seldom  contemplates 
these  questions.  And  this  signal  omission  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  the 
deficiencies  by  which  his  speculations  on  the  theory  of  govemmenti 
though  full  of  valuable  ideas,  are  rendered,  in  my  judgment,  altogether 
inconclusire  in  their  general  results. 

To  these  we  shall  advert  more  fully  hereafter.  As  yet  I  have  not 
acquitted  myself  of  the  more  agreeable  task  of  setting  forth  some 
part  o£  the  services  which  the  philosophy  of  legislation  owes  to  Mr. 
Bentiiam. 

The  greatest  service  of  all,  that  for  whi6h  posterity  will  award  most 
honour  to  his  name,  is  one  that  is  his  exclusively,  and  can  be  shared 
by  no  one  present  or  to  come ;  it  is  tbe  service  which  can  be  performed 
only  x>nce  for  any  science,  that  of  pointing  out  by  what  meljiod  of  in* 
vestigation  it  may  be  made  a  science.  What  Bacon  did  for  physioal 
knowledge,  Mr.  Bentham  has  done  for  philosophical  legislation.  Before 
Bacon's  time,  many  physical  fucts  bad  been  ascertained  ;  and  previously 
to  Mr.  Bentham,  mankind  iirere  in  possession  of  many  just  and  valuablei 
detached  observations  on  tbe  maJEing  of  laws.  But  he  was  tbe  first 
who  attempted  regularly  to  deduce  all  the  secondary  and  intermediate 
principles  of  law,  by  direct  and  systematic  inference  from  the  one  f^ettt 
axiom  or  principle  of  general  utility.  In  all  existing  systems  af  law, 
those  secondary  principles  or  dicta  in  which  the  essence  of  the  systems 
resided,  had  grown  up  in  detail ;  and  even  when  founded  in  views  of 
utility,  were  not  the  result  of  any  scientific  and  comprehensive  oourse 
of  inquiry ;  but  more  frequently  were  purely  technical :  that  is,  they 
had  grown  out  of  circumstances  purely  historical,  »nd,  not  having  been 
mjtecred  when  those  circumstances  changed,  had  nothing  left  to  rest  uptm 
but  fictions  and  unmeaning  forms.  Take,  for  instance,  tbe  law  of  real 
property ;  the  whole  of  which  continues  to  this  rery  day  to  be  founded 
on  the  doctrine  of  feudal  tenures,  when  those  tenures  have  long  ceased 
to  exist  except  in  the  phraseology  of  Westminster  Hall.  Nor  was  the 
theory  of  law  in  a  better  state  than  the  practical  systems ;  speculative 
jurists  having  dared  little  more  than  to  refine  somewhat  upon  the  tech- 
nical maxims  of  the  particular  body  of  jurisprudence  which  they  bap. 
pened  to  have  studiea.  Mr.  Bentham  was  the  first  who  had  the  genius 
and  courage  to  conceive  the  idea  of  bringing  back  the  science  to  first 
principles.  This  could  not  be  done,  eould  scarcely  even  be  attempted, 
without,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  making  obvious  the  utter  worth, 
lessness  of  many,  and  the  crudity  and  want  of  precision  of  Almost  all,, 
the  maxims  which  had  previously  passed  every  where  for  principles  of 
law« 

Mr.  B^tham,  moi^&orpr,  has  ^vred  ogwat .  the  ^ororg  of  existing^ 
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systems  of  jurisprudence,  in  a  more  direct  manner  tban  hy  merely  pre- 
senting the  contrary  truths.  The  force  of  argument  with  which  he  rent 
asunder  the  fantastic  and  illogical  maxims  on  which  the  rarious  tech- 
nical systems  are  founded,  and  exposed  the  flagrant  evils  which  they 
practically  produce,  is  only  equalled  by  the  pungent  sarcasm  and  ex- 
quisite humour  with  which  he  has  derided  their  absurdities,  and  the 
eloquent  declamation  which  he  continually  pours  forth  against  them, 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  lamentation,  and  sometimes  of  invectire. 

This,  then,  was  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  grandest  achievement  of 
Mr.  Bentham  ;  the  entire  discrediting  of  all  technical  systems ;  and 
the  example  which  he  set  of  treating  law  as  no  peculiar  mystery,  but  a 
simple  piece  of  practical  business,  wherein  means  were  to  be  adapted 
to  ends,  as  in  any  of  the  other  arts  of  life.  To  have  accomplished  this, 
supposing  him  to  have  done  nothing  else,  is  to  have  equalled  the  glory 
of  the  greatest  scientific  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

But  Mr.  Bentham,  unlike  Bacon,  did  not  merely  prophesy  a  science ; 
he  made  large  strides  towards  the  creation  of  one.  He  was  the  first 
who  conceived,  with  any  thing  approaching  to  precision,  the  idea  of  a 
Code,  or  complete  body  of  law;  and  the  distinctive  characters  of  its 
essential  parts, the  Civil  Law,  the  I^enal  Law,  and  the  Law  of  Pro- 
cedure. On  the  first  two  of  these  tliree  departments  he  rendered  valu- 
able service  ;  the  third  he  actually  created.  Conformably  to  the  habits 
of  his  mind,  he  set  about  investigating  ab  initw  a  philosophy  or  science 
for  each  of  the  three  branches.  He  did  with  the  received  principles  of 
each  what  a  good  code  would  do  with  the  laws  themselves  ; — extirpated 
the  bad,  substituting  others ;  re-enacted  the  good,  but  in  so  mucb 
clearer  and  more  methodical  a  form,  that  those  who  were  most  familiar 
with  them  before,  scarcely  recognised  them  as  the  same.  Even  upon 
old  truths,  when  they  pass  through  his  hands,  he  leaves  so  many  of  his 
marks,  that  often  he  almost  seems  to  claim  the  discovery  of  what  he 
has  only  systematised. 

In  creating  the  philosophy  of  Civil  Law,  he  proceeded  not~much 
beyond  establishing  on  the  proper  basis  some  of  its  most  general  prin- 
ciples, and  cursorily  discussing  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  de- 
tails. Nearly  the  whole  of  what  he  has  published  on  this  branch  of 
law,  is  contained  in  the  Traitii  de  Legislation,  edited  by  M.  Dumont. 
To  the  most  difiScult  part,  and  that  which  most  needed  a  master-hand 
to  clear  away  its  difficulties,  the  nomenclature  and  arrangement  of  the 
Civil  Code,  he  contributed  little,  except  detached  observations,  and 
criticisms  upon  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  The  Vue  Gtutrate  (fun 
Cnrpt  complet  de  Legislation,  included  in  the  work  just  cited,  contains 
almost  all  which  he  has  given  to  us  on  this  subject. 

In  the  department  of  Penal  Law,  he  is  the  author  of  the  best 
attempt  yet  made  towards  a  philosophical  classification  of  offences. 
The  theory  of  punishments  (for  which,  however,  more  had  been  done 
by  his  predecessors,  than  for  any  other  part  of  the  science  of  law)  he  left 
nearly  complete. 

The  theonr  of  Procedure  (including  that  of  the  constitution  of  the 
courts  of  justice)  he  found  in  a  more  utterly  barbarous  state  than  even 
either  of 'the  other  branches  j  and  he  left  it  iucomparttbly  th«  most 
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perfect.  There  is  scarcely  a  question  of  practical  importance  in  this 
most  important  department  which  he  has  not  settled.  He  has  lei't  next 
to  nothing  for  his  successors. 

He  has  shewn  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  and  has  enforced 
and  illustrated  the  truth  in  a  hundred  ways,  that  by  sweeping  away 
the  greater  part  of  the  artificial  rules  and  forms  which  obtain  in  all  the 
countries  called  civilised,  and  adopting  the  simple  and  direct  modes  of 
investigation,  which  all  men  employ  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  facts 
for  their  own  private  knowledge,  it  is  possible  to  get  rid  of  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  expense,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  delay,  of 
law  proceedings ;  not  only  with  no  increase,  but  with  an  almost  incre- 
dible diminution,  of  the  chances  of  erroneous  decision.  He  has  also 
established  irrefragably  the  principles  of  a  good  judicial  establish- 
ment :  a  division  of  the  country  into  districts,  with  o/te  judge  in  each, 
appointed  only  for  a  limited  period,  and  deciding  all  sorts  of  cases ; 
with  a  deputy  under  him,  appointed  and  removable  by  himself:  an 
appeal  Ijiug  in  all  cases  whatever,  but  by  the  transmission  of  papers 
only,  to  a  supreme  court  or  courts,  consisting  each  of  only  one  judge, 
and  stationed  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  this  sketch,  to  attempt  any 
further  statement  of  Mr.  Bentham's  principles  and  views  on  the  great 
science  which  first  became  a  science  in  his  hands. 

As  an  analyst  of  human  nature  (the  faculty  in  which  above  all  it  is 
necessary  that  an  ethical  philosopher  should  excel;  I  cannot  rank  Mr. 
Bentbam  very  high.  He  has  done  little  in  this  department  beyond 
introducing  what  appears  to  me  a  very  deceptive  phraseology,  a6d  fur- 
nishing a  catalogue  of  the  "  springs  of  action,"  from  which  some  of  the 
most  important  are  left  out. 

That  the  actions  of  sentient  beings  are  wholly  determined  by  plea- 
sure and  pain,  is  the  fundamental  principle  from  which  he  starts ;  and 
thereupon  Mr.  Bentbam  creates  a  motivet  and  an  interest,  corresponding 
to  each  pleasure  or  pain,  and  afiirms  that  our  actions  are  determined 
by  our  interests,  by  the  preponderant  interest,  by  the  balance  of  motives. 
Now  if  this  only  means  what  was  before  asserted,  that  our  actions  are 
determined  by  pleasure  and  pain,  that  simple  and  unambiguous  mode  of 
stating  the  proposition  is  preferable.  But  under  cover  of  the  obscurer 
phrase  a  meaning  creeps  in,  both  to  the  author's  mind  and  the  reader's, 
which  goes  much  farther,  and  is  entirely  false :  that  all  our  acts  are 
determined  by  pains  and  pleasures  in  prospect — pains  and  pleasures  to 
which  we  look  forward  as  the  consequences  of  our  acts.  This,  as  a  uni- 
versal truth,  can  in  no  way  be  maintained.  The  pain  or  pleasure 
which  determines  our  conduct  is  as  frequently  one  which  precedes  the 
mbment  of  action  as  one  which  follows  it.  A  man  may,  it  is  true,  be 
deterred,  in  circumstances  of  temptation,  from  perpetrating  a  crime,  by 
bis  dread  of  the  punishment,  or  of  the  remorse,  which  be  fears  he  may 
have  to  endure  after  the  guilty  act ;  and  in  that  case  we  may  say  witli 
some  kind  of  propriety,  that  his  conduct  is  swayed  by  the  balance  of 
motives ;  or,  if  you  will,  of  interests.  But  the  case  may  be,  and  is 
to  the  full  as  likely  to  be,  that  he  recoils  from  the  very  thought  of 
committing  the  act ;  the  idea  of  placing  himself  in  such  a. situation  i»' 
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K>  painiul,  that  be  etnnot  dwell  .apon  it  loiijc  enough  to  kare  even  th» 
physical  power  of  perpetriitiog  the  crime*  His  coodact  is  determined 
by  pain  ^  but  bj  a  pain  which  precedes  the  act,  not  by  one  which  i» 
expected  to  follow  it.  Mot  only  may  this  be  so,  but  unless  it  be  so, 
the  man  is  not  really  rirtuous.  The  fear  of  pain  cont$qu€nt  upon  the 
8ct»  cannot  arise,  unless  th«re  be  tUliberatUm ;  and  the  man  aa  well  as 
**  the  woman  who  deliberatea,"  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost. 
With  what  propriety  shrinking  from  an  action  without  delibcuration, 
can  be  called  yielding  to  an  intereU,  I  cannot  see.  Jnierest  surely  con« 
veys,  and  is  intended  to  convey,  the  idea  of  an  §nd,  to  which  the  con- 
duct (whether  it  be  act  or  forbearance)  is  designed  as  the  mtanu 
Nothing  of  this  sort  takes  place  in  the  aboTe  example.  It  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  conduct  is  tdm^timu  determined  by  an  tHtertU, 
that  is,  by  a  deliberate  aud  conscious  aim  \  and  sometimes  by  an  tn- 
jiulu,  that  is,  by  a  feeling  (call  it  an  association  if  you  think  fit)  which 
has  no  ulterior  end,  the  act  or  forbearance  becoming  an  end  in  itself. 

I'he  attempt,  again,  to  tuumerau  motires,  that  is,  human  desires 
and  aversions,  seems  to  me  to  be  in  its  very  conception  an  error. 
Motives  are  innumerable :  there  is  uothing  whatever  which  may  not 
become  an  obiect  of  desire  or  of  dislike  by  association.  It  may  be 
desirable  to  distinguish  by  peculiar  notice  the  raodves  which  are 
strongest  and  of  most  frequent  operation  ;  hut  Mr.  Bentham  has  nol 
even  dode  this.  In  his  list  of  motives,  though  he  includes  sympathy, 
he  omits  conscience,  or  the  feeling  of  duty  :  (me  would  never  imagine 
from  reading  him  that  any  human  being  ever  did  an  act  merely  because 
it  is  right,  or  abstaiaed  from  it  merely  because  it  is  wrong.  In  this 
Mr.  Bentham  differs  widely  from  Hartley,  who,  although  he  considers 
the  moral  sentiments  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  association,  does  not 
therefore  deny  them  a  place  in  his  system,  but  includes  the  feelings  of 
'*  the  moral  sense"  as  one  of  the  six  classes  into  which  he  divides 
pleasures  and  pains.  In  Mr.  Bentham's  own  mind,  deeply  imbued 
as  it  was  with  the  "  greatest-happiness  principle,"  this  motive  was 
probably  so  blended  with  that  of  sympathy  as  to  be  undistinguisbable 
from  it ;  but  he  should  have  recollected  that  those  who  acknowledge 
another  standard  of  right  and  wrong  than  happiness,  or  who  have  never 
reflected  on  the  subject  at  all,  have  often  very  strong  feelings  of  moral 
obligation  ;  and  whether «  person's  standard  be  happiness  or  any  thing 
else,  his  attachment  to  his  standard  is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to 
his  benevolence.  Persons  of  weak,  sympathies  have  often  a  strong 
feeling  of  justice  ;  and  others,  again,  with  the  feelings  of  benevolettce 
in  considerable  strength,  have  scarcely  any  consciousness  of  moral 
obligation  at  all. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  habitual  omissioo  of 
so  important  a  spring  of  action  in  an  enumeration  professing  to  be 
complete,  must  tend  to  create  a*  habit  of  overlooking  the  same  pheno. 
menon,  and,  consequently,  making  no  allowance  for  it  in  other  moral 
speculations.  It  is  difficuU  to  imagine  any  more  fruitful  source  of 
gross  error ;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  the  oversight  an  im« 
possible  one,  without  this  evidence  of  its  having  been  committed  by 
one  of  the  greatest  thinkers  our  specie9  has  produced.    How  can 


s,uppose  him  to  be  alive  to  the  exUtence  nnd  foree  of  tbe  motire  ia 
particular  cases,  who  omits  it  in  a  deliberate  and  comprebensiye  eniu 
meratioii  of  all  the  influences  by  which  human  conduct  is  governed  ? 

In  lajing  down-  as  a  philosophical  axiom,  that  men's  actions  are 
always  obedient  to  their  interests,  Mr.  Bentbam  did  no  more  than 
dress  up  the  very  trivial  proposition  that  all  persons  do  what  they  feel 
themselves  most  disposed  to  do,  in  terms  which  appeared  to  him  mora 
precise,  and  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  philosophy,  than  those 
more  familiar  expressions.  He  by  no  means  intended  by  this  asser* 
tion  to  impute  universal  selfishness  to  mankind,  for  be  reckoned  the 
motive  of  sympathy  as  an  iniereitf  and  would  have  included  conseieaca 
under  the  same  appellation,  if  that  motive  had  found  any  place  in  his 
philosophy,  as  a  distinct  principle  from  benevolence.  He  distin* 
guishea  two  kinds  of  interests,  the  self- regarding  and  ^e  social:  ia 
vulgar  discourse,  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  former  kind  alone* 

But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that,  because 
we  may  ourselves  be  perfectly  comciovM  of  an  ambiguity  in  our  Ian* 
guage,  that  ambiguity  therefore  has  uo  effect  in  perverting  our  modea 
of  thought.  I  am  persuaded,  from  experience,  that  this  habit  of  speak- 
ing of  all  the  feelings  which  govern  mankind  under  the  name  of  iuter» 
eSiU,  is  almost  always  in  point  of  fact  connected  with  a  tendency  to 
consider  interest  in  the  vulgar  sense,  that  is,  purely  self-regarding  in- 
terest, as  exercising,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  far 
more  exclusive  and  paramount  control  over  buman  actions  than  it 
really  does  exercise*  Such,  certainly,  was  the  tendency  of  Mr.  BeUf 
tham's  own  opinions.  Habitually,  and  throughout  his  works,  the  mo- 
ment he  has  shewn  that  a  man's  selfith  interest  would  prompt  him  to 
a  particular  course  of  action,  be  lays  it  down  without  further  parley 
that  the  man's  interest  lies  that  way  ;  and,  by  sliding  insensibly  from 
the  vulgar  sense  of  tbe  word  into  the  philosophical,  and  from  the  pbilow 
sophical  back  into  the  vulgar,  thex^onclusion  which  is  always  brought 
out  is,  that  the  man  will  act  as  the  selfish  interest  prompts.  Ihe 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Bentbam  was  a  believer  in  the  predominance 
of  the  selfish  principle  in  human  nature,  may  be  seen  from  the  sweep* 
ipg  terms  in  which,  in  his  Btwk  of  Fallacies  he  expressly  lays  down 
that  predominance  as  a  philosophical  axiom. 

**  In  every  human  breast  (rare  and  short-lived  ebullitions,  the  result 
of  some  extraordinarily  strong  stimulus  or  excitement,  excepted)  self<* 
regarding  interest  is  predominant  over  social  interest :  each  person's 
own  individual  interest  over  the  interests  of  all  other  persons  taken 
together-"— Pp.  39.^-3. 

In  another  passage  of  tbe  same  work  (p^  363)  be  says,-^"  Taking 
the  whole  of  life  together,  there  exists  not,  nor  ever  can  exist,  that  hu* 
roan  being  in  whose  instance  any  public  interest  he  can  have  had  will 
not,  in  so  far  as  depends  upon  himself,  have  been  sacrificed  to  bis  own 
personal  interest.  Towards  the  advancement  of  tbe  public  interest,  all 
that  tbe  most  public-spirited  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say  tbe  most 
virtuous)  of  men  can  oo,  is  to  do  what  depends  upon  himself  towards 
bringing  tbe  public  interest,  that  is,  bis  own  personal  share  in  tha 
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public  interest,  to  8  state  as  nearly  approaching  to  coincidence,  and  on 
ss  few  occasions  amounting  to  a  state  of  repugnance  as  possible  with 
bis  private  interests." 

By  the  promulgation  of  such  views  of  human  nature,  and  bj  a 
general  tone  of  thought  and  expression  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
them,  I  conceive  Mr.  Bentham's  writings  to  have  done  jind  to  be 
doing  very  serious  evil,  it  is  hy  such  things  that  the  more  enthusi- 
astic and  generous  minds  are  prejudiced  against  all  his  other  sppcn- 
lations,  and  against  the  very  attempt  to  make  ethics  and  politics  a 
subject  of  precise  and  philosophical  thinking;  which  attempt,  indeed, 
if  it  were  necessarily  connected  with  such  views,  would  be  still  more 
pernicious  than  the  vague  and  flashy  declamation  for  which  it  is  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute.  The  effect  is  still  worse  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  are  not  shocked  and  repelled  by  this  toneof  thinking,  for  on  them 
it  must  be  perverting  to  their  whole  moral  nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
form  the  conception  of  a  tendency  more  inconsistent  with  all  rational 
bope  of  good  for  the  human  species  than  that  which  must  be  impressed 
by  such  doctrines  upon  any  mind  in  which  they  6nd  acceptance. 

There  are,  there  have  been,  many  human  beings  in  whom  the  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  or  of  benevolence  have  been  permanent,  steady 
principles  of  action,  superior  to  any  ordinary,  and,  in  not  a  few  in- 
stances, to  any  possible,  temptations  of  personal  interest.  There  are, 
and  have  been,  multitudes  in  whom  the  motive  pf  conscience  or  moral 
obligation  has  been  thus  paramount.  There  is  nothing  in  the  consti. 
tution  of  human  nature  to  forbid  its  being  so  in  all  mankind.  Until 
it  is  so,  the  race  will  never  enjoy  one-tenth  part  of  the  happiness 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible  of.  I  regard  any  considerable  increase 
of  human  happiness,  through  mere  changes  in  outward  circumstances, 
unaccompanied  by  changes  in  the  state  of  the  desires,  as  hopeless  ;  not 
to  mention  that  while  the  desires  are  circumscribed  in  self  there  can  be 
no  adequate  motive  for  exertions  tending  to  modify  to  good  ends  even 
those  external  circumstances.  No  man's  individual  share  of  any 
public  good  which  he  can  hope  to  realise  by  his  efforts,  is  an  equi- 
valent for  the  sacrifice  of  his  ease,  and  of  the  personal  objects  which 
he  might  attain  by  another  course  of  conduct.  The  balance  can  be 
turned  in  favour  of  virtuous  exertion  only  by  the  interest  of  feeling  or 
by  that  of  con«cierir«  —  those  "social  interests,"  the  necessary  subor- 
dination of  which  to  "self- regarding  "  is  so  lightly  assumed. 

But  the  power  of  any  one  to  realise  in  himself  the  state  of  mind, 
without  which  his  own  enjoyment  of  life  can  be  but  poor  and  scanty, 
and  on  which  all  our  hopes  of  happiness  or  moral  perfection  to  the 
species  must  rest,  depends  entirely  upon  his  having  faith  in  the  actual 
existence  of  such  feelings  and  dispositions  in  others,  and  in  their  pos- 
sibility for  himself,  it  is  for  those  in  whom  the  feelings  of  virtue  are 
weak  that  ethical  writing  is  chiefly  needful,  and  its  proper  office  is  to 
strengthen  those  feelings.  But  to  be  qualified  for  this  task  it  is  neces- 
sary first  to  have,  and  next  to  shew,  in  every  sentence  tnd  in  every 
line,  a  firm,  unwavering  confidence  in  man's  capability  of  virtue.  It  is 
^v  a  sort  of  sympathetic  contagion  or  inspiration  that  a  noble  mind 
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Bssimflates  otber  minds  to  itself;  and  no  one  was  ev^er  inspired  by  one 
whose  own  inspiration  was  not  sufficient  to  gire  him  faith  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  others  feel  what  he  feels. 

Upon  those  who  need  to  be  strengthened  and  upheld  by  a  really 
inspired  moralist, — such  a  moralist  as  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  (speaking 
humanly  and  not  theologically)  as  Christ ;  the  effect  of  such  writings 
as  Mr.  Beiitham*s,  if  they  be  read  and  believed,  and  their  spirit  im- 
bibed, must  either  be  hopeless  despondency  and  gloom,  or  a  reckless 
giving  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  that  miserable  self-seeking,  which 
they  are  there  taught  to  regard  as  inherent  in  their  original  and 
unalterable  nature. 

Mr.  Bentham's  speculations  on  politics  in  the  narrow  sense,  that 
is,  on  the  theory  of  government,  are  distinguished  by  his  usual  charac- 
teristic, that  of  beginning  at  the  beginning.  He  places  before  himself 
man  in  society  without  a  government,  and,  considering  what  sort  of 
government  it  would  be  advisable  to  construct,  finds  that  the  most 
expedient  would  be  a  representative  democracy.  Whatever  may  be 
the  value  of  this  conclusion,  the  mode  in  which  it  is  arrived  at  appears 
to  me  to  be  fallacious ;  for  it  assumes  that  mankind  are  alike  in  all 
times  and  alf  places,  that  they  have  the  same  wants,  and  are  exposed 
lo  the  same  evils,  and  that  if  the  same  institutions  do  not  suit  them,  it 
is  only  because  in  the  more  backward  stages  of  improvement  they  have 
not  wisdom  to  see  what  institutions  are  most  for  their  good.  How  to 
invest  certain  servants  of  the  people  with  the  power  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  person  and  property,  with  the  greatest  possible  facility 
to  the  people  of  changing  the  depositaries  of  that  power  when  they 
think  it  is  abused ;  such  is  the  only  problem  in  social  organisation 
which  Mr.  Bentham  has  proposed  to  himself.  Yet  this  is  but  a  part 
of  the  real  problem.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  to  regard 
political  institutions  in  a  higher  light,  as  the  principal  means  of  the 
social  education  of  a  people.  Had  he  done  so  he  wquld  have  seen  that 
the  same  institutions  will  no  more  suit  two  nations  in  diff*erent  stages 
of  civilisation,  than  the  same  lessons  will  suit  children  of  different 
ages.  As  the  degree  of  civilisation  already  attained  varies,  so  does 
the  kind  of  social  influence  necessary  for  carrying  the  community  for- 
ward to  the  next  stage  of  its  progress.  For  a  tribe  of  North  American 
Indians,  improvement  means  taming  down  their  proud  and  solitary 
self-dependence ;  for  a  body  of  emancipated  negroes,  it  means  accus- 
toming them  to  be  self-dependent  instead  of  being  merely  obedient  to 
orders ;  for  our  semi-barbarous  ancestors,  it  would  have  meant  soften- 
ing them;  for  a  race  of  enervated  Asiatics,  it  would  mean  hardening 
them.  How  can  the  same  social  organisation  be  fitted  for  producing 
80  many  contrary  effects? 

The  prevailing  error  of  Mr,  Bentham*s  views  of  human  nature 
appears  to  me  to  be  this  : — he  supposes  mankind  to  be  swayed  by  only 
a  part  of  the  inducements  which  really  actuate  them  ;  but  of  that  part 
he  imagines  them  to  be  much  cooler  and  more  thoughtful  calculators 
than  they  really  are.  He  has,  I  think,  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  misled 
in  the  theory  of  politics,  by  supposing  that  the  submission  of  the  mass 
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^  HiMikind  lo  m  •steUiabed  goTemneat  is  mainl j  owing  io  «  reasonj 
ijBg  peroeptioB  of  the  neeeesity  of  leg«l  protection,  and  of  the  comiMm 
interest  ot*  all  in  a  prompt  and  zealous  obedienoe  to  the  law.  He  was 
•ot,  I  am  persuaded,  aware  how  very  much  of  the  really  wonderful 
acquiescence  of  manlEind  in  any  goremment  which  they  find  esta- 
hlished  is  the  effsct  of  mere  habit  and  inaginatiou,  and.  tfaereibre,  de. 
pends  upon  the  preservation  of  something  like  continuity  of  ezistenoe 
in  the  institutions,  and  identity  in  their  outward  forms ;  cannot  transfer 
itself  easily  to  new  institutions,  even  though  in  themselves  preferable; 
and  is  greatly  shaken  when  there  occurs  any  thing  like  a  break  in  the 
line  of  histurical  duration, — any  thing  which  can  be  teamed  the  end  of 
the  old  constitution  and  the  biegiuning  of  a  new  one. 

The  constitutional  writers  of  our  own  country,  anterior  to  Mr. 
Beldam,  had  carried  feelings  of  this  kind  to  the  height  of  a  supa-« 
•tition ;  they  never  considered  what  was  best  adapted  to  their  own 
limes,  but  only  what  had  existed  in  former  ti^nes,  even  in  times  that 
had  long  gone  by^  Jt  is  «ot  very  many  years  since  such  were  the 
principal  grounds  on  which  parliamentary  refom  itself  was  defended. 
Mr.  Bentham  has  done  much  service  in  discrediting,  as  he  has  done 
completely,  this  school  of  politicians,  and  exposing  the  a'hsurd  secri" 
ice  of  present  ends  to  antiquated  means ;  but  he  has,  I  think,  himseif 
fallen  into  a  contrary  error.  The  very  feet  that  a  certain  set  of  political 
institutions  already  exist,  have  long  existed,  wad  have  become  associated 
with  all  the  historical  recollections  of  a  people,  is,  in  itself,  ^s  far  as  it 
goes,  a  property  which  adapts  them  to  that  people,  and  gives  them  a 
great  advantage  over  any  new  institutions  in  obtaining  that  ready  and 
willing  resignation  to  what  has  once  been  decided  by  lawful  authority, 
which  alone  renders  possible  those  innumearable  compromises  between 
adverse  interests  and  expectations,  without  which  no  government 
could  be  carried  on  for  a  year,  and  with  difficulty  even  for  a  week. 
Of  the  perception  of  this  important  truth,  scarcely  a  trace  is  visible  in 
Mr.  Bentbam's  writings.* 

Jt  is  impossible,  however,  to  contest  to  Mr.  Bentham  on  this  sub* 
ject,  or  on  any  other  which  be  has  touched,  the  merit,  and  it  is  very 
great,  of  having  brought  forward  into  notice  one  of  the  faces  of  the 
truth,  and  a  highly  important  one.     Whet^r  on  government,  en 


*  It  U  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  Mr.  Bentham's  nractkal  coa* 
dusions,  as  an  English  politician  of  the  present  day,  and  his  systematic  views  as  a 
polklcal  philosopher.  It  is  to  the  latter  only  thai  the  foregoing  observatioDs  are  ia- 
tendiKl  to  apply  :  on  the  former  I  am  not  now  called  upon  to  ptDnouace  any  opinion. 
For  the  just  estimation  of  his  meriis  the  question  is  not,  what  were  his  conclusiont, 
but  what  was  his  mode  of  arriving  at  them  i  Theoretical  views,  most  widely  dilRrr- 
ent,  may  lead  to  the  same  practical  corollaries :  and  that  part  ef  any  system  of  philo- 
sophy which  bodies  itself  forth  in  directions  for  immediate  practice,  must  be  so  small 
a  portion  of  the  whole  as  to  furnish  a  very  insufficient  criterion  of  the  degree  in 
which  it  approximates  to  scientific  and  universal  truth.  Let  Mr.  Bentham's  opinions 
on  the  political  awestions  of  the  day  lie  as  sound  or  as  miati^en  as  any  one  may  deem 
them,  the  fact  which  is  of  importance  in  judging  of  Mr.  Bentham  himself  is.  that 
those  opinions  rest  upon  a  basis  of  half-truth.  Each  inquirer  Is  left  to  add  the  other 
half  for  himself,  and  confirm  or  cxwrect  the  practical  conclusion  as  tiie  other  ligfala 
of  wlUch  be  happens  to  be  in  poiaessioa  allow  him. 
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morals,  or  on  any  of  the  other  topics  on  which  his  specolations  are 
Gomparativelj  imperfect,  thej  are  still  highly  instructive  and  valuable 
to  any  one  who  is  capable  of  supplying  the  remainder  of  the  truth  ; 
they  are  calculated  to  mislead  only  by  the  pretension  which  they  inva- 
riably set  up  of  being  the  whole  truth,  a  complete  theory  and  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject.  Mr.  Bentham  was  more  a  thinker  than  a  reader; 
he  seldom  compared  his  ideas  with  those  of  other  philosophers,  and 
was  by  no  means  aware  how  many  thoughts  had  existed  in  other  minds, 
which  his  doctrines  did  not  afiord  the  means  either  to  refute  or  to 
appreciate* 


APPENDIX   (D). 


A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MR.  MILL. 

Mr.  Mill  has  been  frequently  represented  as  the  disciple  of  Ben- 
tbam.  With  trath  has  be  been  so  represented  in  this  respect ;  be  was 
one  of  the  earliest  in  adopting,  he  has  been  one  of  the  most  efficient  in 
diffusing,  many  of  the  most  characteristic  of  Bentham's  opinions.  He 
admits  without  qualification,  he  carries  into  detail  with  rigid  inflex- 
ibility, the  doctrine  that  the  sole  ground  of  moral  obligation  is  getteral 
utility.  But  the  same  results  may  be  reached  by  minds  the  most  dis- 
similar ;  else  why  do  we  hope  for  agreement  amongst  impartial  inquir- 
ers ?  else  why  do  we  hope  to  convert  one  another?  why  not  burn  our 
lucubrations,  or  wait  to  establish  a  priuciple  until  we  have  found  an 
exact  resemblance  of  ourselves  ? 

In  some  respects  Mr.  Mill's  mind  assimilates  to  Bentham's;  in 
others  it  differs  from  it  widely.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mill's  speculations 
have  been  influenced  by  impressions  received  from  Bentham  ;  but  they 
have  been  equally  influenced  by  those  received  from  the  Aristotelian 
Logicians,  from  Hartley,  and  from  Hobbes.  He  almost  alone  in  the 
present  age  has  revived  the  study  of  those  writers  ; — he  has  preserved, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  their  doctrines ;  — be  is  largely  indebted 
to  them  for  the  doctrines  which  compose,  for  the  spirit  which  pervades, 
his  philosophy.  The  character  of  his  intellect  seems  to  partake  as 
much  of  that  of  either  of  those  three  types  of  speculative  inquiry,  as  it 
does  of  the  likeness  of  Bentham. 

As  a  searcher  into  original  truths,  the  principal  contribution  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  rendered  to  philosophy,  is  to  be  found  in  his  most  recent 
work,  "  The  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Human  Mind."  Mo- 
thing  more  clearly  proves  what  I  have  before  asserted,  viz.  our  indiffer- 
ence to  the  higher  kind  of  philosophical  investigation,  than  the  fact 
that  no  full  account,  no  criticism  of  this  work,  has  appeared  in  either 
of  our  principal  Reviews. 

The  doctrine  announced  by  Hartley,  that  the  ideas  furnished  by 
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-Sense,  together  with  the  law  of  association,  are  the  simple  elements  of 
the  mind,  and  su£Eicient  to  explain  even  the  most  mysterious  of  its 
phenomena,  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Mill.  Hartley,  upon  this 
principle,  had  furnished  an  explanation  of  $ome  of  the  phenomena. 
Mr.  Mill  has  carried  on  the  investigation  into  all  those  more  complex 
psychological  fads  which  had  heen  the  puzzle  and  despair  of  previous 
metaphysicians.  Such,  for  instance,  as  'Pime  and  Space  —  Belief-,  the 
Will  —  the  Affections  —  the  Moral  Sentiments.  He  has  attempted  to 
resolve  all  these  into  cases  of  association.  I  do  not  pause  here  to  con- 
tend with  him, .~  to  shew,  or  rather  endeavour  to  shew,  where  he  has 
succeeded, — where  failed.  It  would  he  a  task  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  Book, it  is  properly  the  task  of  future  metaphysicians. 

The  moment  in  which  this  remarkable  work  appeared  is  unfor- 
tunate for  its  temporary  success.  Had  it  been  published  sixty  years 
ago,  or  perhaps  sixty  years  hence,  it  would  perhaps  hare  placed  the 
reputation  of  its  author  beyond  any  of  his  previous  writings. 

There  is  nothing  similar  to  these  inquiries  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Bentham.  This  indicates  one  principal  difference  between  the  two 
men.  Mr.  Mill  is  eminently  a  metaphysician  ;  Bentham  as  little  of  a 
metaphysician  as  any  one  can  be  who  ever  attained  to  equal  success  in 
the  science  of  philosophy.  Every  moral  or  political  system  must  be 
indeed  a  corollary  from  some  general  view  of  human  nature.  But 
Bentham,  though  punctilious  and  precise  in  the.  premises  he  advances, 
confines  himself  in  that  very  preciseness  to  a  few  simple  and  general 
principles.  He  seldom  anulyset;  he  studies  the  human  mind  rather 
after  the  method  of  natural  history  than  of  philosophy.  He  enu- 
merates —  he  classifies  the  facts  —  but  he  does  not  account  for  them. 

You  read  in  his  works  an  enumeration  of  pains  and  pleasures an 

enumeration  of  motives  —  an  enumeration  of  the  properties  which  con- 
stitute the  value  of  a  pleasure  or  a  pain.  But  Bentham  does  not  even 
attempt  to  eiplain  any  of  the  feelings  or  impulses  enumerated ;  he  does 
not  attempt  to  shew  that  they  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  any  more 
elementary  phenomena  of  human  nature.  Of  human  nature,  indeed, 
in  its  rarer  or  more  hidden  parts,  Bentham  knew  but  little  ;  wherever 
he  attained  to  valuable  results,  which  his  predecessors  had  missed,  it 
was  by  estimating  more  justly  than  they  the  action  of  some  outward 
circumstance  upon  the  more  obvious  and  vulgarelementsof  our  nature; 
not  by  understanding  better  than  they  the  workings  of  those  elements 
which  are  not  obvious  and  not  vulgar.  Where  but  a  moderate  know- 
ledge of  these  last  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions, 
he  was  apt  to  stray  further  from  the  truth  than  even  the  votaries  of 
commonplace.  He  often  threw  aside  a  trite  and  unsatisfactory  truism, 
in  order  to  replace  it  with  a  paradoxical  error. 

If,  then,  the  power  of  analysing  a  complex  combination  into  its 
simple  elements  be  in  the  mental  sciences,  as  in  the  physical,  a  leading 
characteristic  of  the  philosopher,  Mr.  Mill  is  thus  far  considerably 
nearer  to  the  philosophic  ideal  than  Mr.  Bentham.  This,  however, 
Las  not  made  so  great  a  difference  as  might  have  been  expected  in  the 
practical  conclusions  at  which  they  have  arrived,  lliose  powers  of 
analysis  which,  by  Mr.  Benlham,  are  not  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
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phenomena  of  our  neture  it  ill,  are  ipplied  by  Mr.  MiH  almost  solely 
to  our  common  univertal  natttT«,->to  the  ffeneral  structure  which  is  the 
jime  in  all  human  beings, — not  to  the  differences  between  one  human 
being  and  another,  though  the  former  is  little  worthy  of  being  studied 
except  as  a  means  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  hitter.  We  sel- 
dom learn  from  Mr.  Mill  to  understand  any  of  the  varieties  of  hum«i 
nature ;  and,  in  truth,  they  enter  very  little  into  his  own  calcolalions^ 
except  where  he  takes  cognisance  of  them  as  aberrations  from  the 
standard  to  which,  in  his  opioi<m,  all  should  confonn.  Perhaps  there 
never  existed  any  writer  (except,  indeed,  the  ascetic  theologians),  who 
eonceived  the  exeeilence  of  the  human  being  so  ezdusively  under  one 
single  type  to  a  conformity  with  which  he  would  reduce  all  mankind. 
No  one  ever  made  fewer  allowances  for  original  differences  of  nature, 
although  the  existence  of  such  is  not  only  compatible  with,  bat  a 
ne<:essary  consequence  of,  his  view  of  the  human  mind,  when  com- 
bined with  the  extraordinary  differences  which  are  known  to  exist 
between  one  individual  and  another  in  the  kind  and  in  the  degree  of 
their  nervous  sensibility.  1  cannot  but  think  that  the  very  laws  of 
association  laid  down  by  Mr.  Mill  will  hereafter,  and  in  other  hands, 
be  found  (while  they  explain  the  diversities  of  human  nature)  to  shew, 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  how  much  of  those  diversities  is  inherent 
and  inevitable;  neither  the  effect  of,  nor  capable  of  being  reached  by, 
education  or  outward  tfircumstaoces.*  I  believe  the  natural  and  neces- 
sary differences  among  mankind  to  be  so  great,  that  any  practical  ^iew 
of  human  life  which  does  not  take  them  into  the  account  must,  unless 
it  stop  short  in  generalities,  contain  at  least  as  much  error  as  truth  ; 
and  tl)at  any  system  of  mental  culture  recommended  by  such  imperfect 
theory,  in  proportion  as  it  is  fitted  to  natures  of  one  class,  wiU«be 
entirely  unfitted  for  all  others. 

Mr.  Miil  has  given  to  the  world,  as  yet,  on  the  subject  of  morals 
snd  on  that  of  education,  little  besides  generalities;-^ not  "barren 
generalities,"  but  of  the  most  fruitful  kind,  yet  of  which  the  fruit  is 
still  to  come.  When  he  shall  carry  his  speculations  into  the  details  of 
these  subjects,  it  is  impossible  that  an  intellect  like  his  should  not 
throw  a  great  increase  of  light  upon  them  :  the  danger  is,  that  the  illu- 
mination will  be  partial  and  narrow,..-.that  he  will  conclude  too  readily 
that,  whatever  is  suitable  food  for  one  sort  of  character,  or  suitable 
medEicine  for  bringing  it  back,  when  it  falls  from  its  proper  excellence, 
may  be  prescribed  for  ail;  and  that  which  is  not  needful  or  usefioil  to 
one  of  the  types  of  human  nature,  is  worthless  altogether.  There  is 
yet  another  (Unger,  that  he  will  £ul  not  only  in  conceiving  sufficient 
variety  of  excellence,  but  sufficiently  high  excellence ;  that  the  type  te 
which  he  would  reduce  all  natures,  is  by  no  means  the  most  pwfect 
type ;  that  he  conceives  the  ideal  perfaction  of  a  human  being  under 
$om9  only  of  its  aspects,  not  under  all ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  would  frame 
his  practical  rules  sa  if  he  so  conceived  it. 

*  I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  notice  of  the  reader  an  able  paper  on  tbe 
diaracter  of  Dr.  Prtestley,  published  in  several  recent  numbers  of  Mr.  Fox's  excel- 
lent  **  Monthly  Repository." 


The  faculty  of  diuwlng  correct  conclo^ions  from  eyidence,  together 
with  the  qualities  of  moral  rectitude  and  earnestness,  seems  to  consti- 
tute almost  the  whole  of  his  idea  of  the  perfection  of  humap  nature ; 
or,  rather,  h^  seems  to  think  that  with  all  other  valuable  qualities 
mankind  are  already  sufficiently  provided,  ur  will  he  so  by  attending 
merely  to  these.  We  see  no  provision  in  his  system,  so  far  as  it  is 
disclosed  to  us,  for  the  cultivation  of  any  other  qualities ;  and,  there- 
fore  (as  I  hold  to  be  a  necessary  consequence),  no  $uffi,cient  provision 
for  the  cultivation  even  of  these. 

Now  there  are  few  persons  whose  notion  of  the  perfection  to  which 
a  human  being  may  be  brought,  does  not  comprehend  much  more  than 
the  qualities  enumerated  above.  Most  will  be  prepared  to  find  the 
practical  views  founded  upon  so  narrow  a  basis  of  theory,  rather  fit  to 
be  used  as  part  of  the  materials  for  a  practical  system,  than  fit  in 
themselves  to  constitute  one.  From  what  cause,  or  combination  of 
causes,  the  scope  of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  embraces  so  partial  a  view 
only  of  the  ends  of  human  culture  and  of  human  life,  it  belongs  rather 
to  Mr.  Mill's  biographer  than  to  his  mere  reader  to  investigate.  Doubt- 
less the  views  of  almost  all  inquirers  into  human  nature  are  neces- 
sarily confined  within  certain  bounds,  by  the  fact  that  they  can  enjoy 
complete  power  of  studying  their  subject  only  as  it  exists  in  them- 
selves. No  person  can  thoroughly  appreciate  that  of  which  he  has  not 
had  personal  consciousness ;  but  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis, 
such  as  Mr.  Mill  possesses,  are  sufficient  for  the  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  all  characters  and  all  states  of  mind,  as  far  as  is  neces- 
sary for  practical  purposes,  and  amply  sufficient  to  divest  our  philo- 
sophic theories  of  every  thing  like  narrowness.  For  this,  however,  it 
is  necessary  that  those  powers  of  analysis  should  be  applied  to  the 
details,  not  solely  to  the  outlines,  of  human  nature ;  and  one  of  the 
most  strongly  marked  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Mill  is,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  impatience  of  details. 

This  is  another  of  the  most  striking  differences  .between  him  and 
Mr.  Bentham.  Mr.  Bentham  delighted  in  details,  and  had  a  quite 
extraordinary  genius  for  them  :  it  is  remarkable  how  much  of  his  in- 
tellectual superiority  was  of  this  kind.  He  followed  out  his  inquiries 
into  the  minutest  ramifications,  was  skilful  in  the  estimation  of  small 
circumstances,  and  most  sagacious  and  inventive  in  devising  small 
contrivances.  He  went  even  to  great  excess  in  the  time  and  labour 
which  he  was  willing  to  bestow  on  minutiae,  when  more  important 
things  remained  undone.  Mr.  Mill,  on  the  contrary,  shuns  all  nice 
attention  to  details ;  he  attaches  himself  exclusively  to  great  and  lead- 
ing points ;  his  views,  even  when  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  enlarged, 
are  always  on  a  large  scale.  He  will  often  be  thought  by  those  who 
differ  from  him,  to  overlook  or  undervalue  great  things,— .never  to 
exaggerate  small  ones ;  and  the  former,  partly  from  not  being  atten- 
tive enough  to  details,  when  these,  though  small,  would  have  suggested 
principles  which  are  great. 

The  same  undervsduing  of  details  has,  I  think,  caused  most  of  the 
imperfections,  where  imperfections  there  are,  in  Mr.  Mill's  specula- 
tions generally.    His  just  contempt  of  those  who  are  incapable  of 
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IprsBpin^  a  g^eneral  tmtli,  and  with  whom  the  grand  and  detennining 
considerations  are  always  outweighed  by  some  petty  circumdtance, 
carries  him  occasionally  into  an  opposite  extreme :  he  so  heartily 
despises  those  most  obtuse  persons  who  call  themselves  Practical 
Men,  and  disavow  theory,  as  not  always  to  recollect  that  though  the 
men  be  purblind  they  may  yet  "  look  out  upon  the  world  with  their 
dim  horn  eyes/'  and  see  something  in  it,  which,  lying  out  of  his  way, 
he  may  not  have  observed,  but  which  it  may  be  worth  while  for  bun 
who  can  see  clearly  to  note  and  ejplain.  Not  only  a  dunce  may  give 
instruction  to  a  wise  man,  but  no  man  is  so  wise  that  he  can  in  all 
cases  do  without  a  dunce's  assistance.  But  a  certain  degree  of  intel- 
lectual  impatience  is  almost  necessarily  connected  with  fervour  of  cha- 
racter and  strength  of  conviction.  Men  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Mil)  are 
quite  capable  of  setting  limitntions  to  his  propositions  where  any  are 
requisite  ;  few  in  our  own  times,  we  might  say  in  any  times,  could  have 
accomplished  what  he  has  done. 

Mr.  Mill's  principle  works  besides  the  Analysis  already  men- 
tioned, are,  1.  The  Histary  of  British  India  not  only  the  first  work 
which  has  thrown  the  light  of  pliilosophy  upon  the  people  and  upon 
the  government  of  th>tt  vast  portion  of  the  globe,  but  the  first,  and 
even  now  the  only  work  which  conveys  to  the  general  reader  even  that 
knowledge  of  facts  which,  with  respect  to  so  important  a  department 
of  his  country's  afiairs,  every  Englishman  should  wish  to  posses. 
The  work  is  full  of  instructive  comments  on  the  institutions  of  our  own 
country,  and  abounds  with  illustrations  of  many  of  the  most  important 
principles  of  government  and  legislation. 

2.  Elements  of  Folitical  Economi/,  Mr.  Mill's  powers  of  con- 
catenation and  systematic  arrangement  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 
place  in  their  proper  logical  connexion  the  elementary  principles  of 
this  science  as  established  by  its  great  masters,  and  to  furnish  a  com- 
pact and  clear  exposition  of  them. 

3.  Essays  on  Government,  Jurisprudence,  Education,  &c.  originally 
written  for-  the  Supplement  to  the  "  Enclyclopaedia  Britaunica;' 
the  most  important  of  them  have  been  several  times  reprinted  by  pri- 
vate subscription. 

These  little  works,  most  of  which  are  mere  outlines  to  be  filled  up, 
though  they  have  been  both  praised  and  animadverted  upon  as  if  they 
claimed  the  character  of  complete  scientific  theories,  have  been,  I  be- 
lieve,  more  read  than  any  other  of  Mr.  Mill's  writings,  and  have  contri- 
buted more  than  any  publications  of  our  time  to  generate  a  taste  for 
systematic  thinking  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  to  discredit  vague 
and  sentimental  declamation.  The  Essay  on  Government,  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  almost  a  text-book  to  many  of  those  who  may  be 
termed  the  Philosophic  Radicals.  This  is  not  the  place  to  criticise 
either  the  treatise  itself  or  the  criticisms  of  others  upon  it.  Any  cri- 
tical estimate  of  it,  thoroughly  deserving  the  name,  it  has  not  yet  been 
my  fortune  to  meet  with;  for  Mr.  Macauley — assuming,  I  suppose, 
the  divine  prerogative  of  genius — only  entered  the  contest  in  order  to 
carry  away  the  argument  he  protected  in  a  cloud  of  words. 

Mr.  Mill's  more  popular  writings  are  remarkable  for  i  lofty  eemest- 
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nes8,  more  stem  than  genial,  and  which  rather  flagellates  or  shames 
men  out  of  wrong  than  allures  them  to  the  right.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
stjle  most  natural  to  a  man  of  deep  moral  convictions,  writing  in  an 
age  and  in  a  state  of  society  like  that  in  which  we  live.  But  it  seems, 
also,  to  be  congenial  to  the  character  of  his  own  mind  ;  for  he  appears, 
on  most  occasions,  much  more  strongly  alive  to  the  evil  of  what  is 
evil  in  our  destiny  than  to  the  good  of  what  is  good.  He  rather  warns 
us  against  the  errors  that  tend  to  make  us  miserable,  than  affords  us  the 
belief  that  by  any  means  we  can  attain  to  much  positive  happiness. 
He  does  not  hojpe  enough  from  human  nature, — something  despondent 
and  unelevating  clings  round  his  estimate  of  its  powers.  He  saddens 
the  Present  by  a  reference  to  the  Past ;  he  does  not  console  it  by  any 
alluring  anticipations  of  the  Future ;  he  rather  discontents  us  with 
vice  than  kindles  our  enthusiasm  for  virtue.    He  possesses  but  little  of 

**  The  vidon  and  the  £unlty  divine ;  * 

nor  is  it  through  his  writings,  admirable  as  they  are,  that  we  are 

taught 

**  To  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 


THE  END 
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Ebratum  in  "Thb  Stodent." 
Page  272,  line  29,  /or  »x»ti  read  futXn. 
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